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Ancient  historians  have  ascribed  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  that  victo* 
rious  and  renovmed  monarch,  Edward  I.>  in  the  year  1296;  but  a  learned 
writer  of  the  present  day  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous,  and  that  Hull  was  a  place  of  opulence  and  note  more  than  a  cen- 
tury prior  to  that  period.*^  From  the  earliest  times  on  record,  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hull  was  the  site  of  a  Wyk,  or  harbour  for  shipping,  and  the  ancient 
appellalion  of  the  town  was  Wyke,  or  Wyke-apon-Hull,  According  to  Vers* 
tegan,  the  Saxon  word  Pic,  Wic,  Wyk,  Wyke,  Wiek,  or  JVich,  signified  a  port, 
refuge,  or  retieat,f  and  hence  the  application  of  this  word  as  a  component 
part  of  the  names  of  seyeral  English  sea-ports,  as  Harwich,  Ipswich,  Sand- 
wich, Woolwich,  and  Greenwich.  The  word  Wick  is  frequently  found  as  a 
termination  in  the  names  of  Tillages  in  the  district  of  Holdemess,  which  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  Hull,  as  Atwick,  Burstwick,  Bewick,  Bonwick,  Oust- 
wkk,  Welwick)  and  Withernwick.  One  of  the  significations  of  the  word  Wic, 
given  by  Vossius,  and  also  by  Ducange,  upon  the  authority  of  Rhedanus,  is 
"  fluminis  ostium,"  or  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  word  Hull  is  derived  from 
Hoi,  or  01,  which  is  Gaelic  for  water.  (In  some  ancient  documents  the  name 
is  spdt  Hid.)  Hoi  is  a  prenomen  in  many  compound  names,  implying  water, 
stream,  and  its  varieties,  thus — ^Hoflaaid,  HoA>eck,  Ho2gate,  fioZvingham, 
now  Hovingham,  Hb^bum,  &c. 

Mr.  Frost,  a  learned  and  most  respectable  member  of  the  legal  profession 
at  Hull,  tells  us,  in  the  work  just  referred  to,  that  the  early  history  of  this 

•  Charles  Frost,  Esq.,  F.SJ^.,  in  his  Notioes  relative  to  the  Early  History  of  the 
Town  and  Port  of  Hull,  4to.,  1827. 

•I-  Bestitation  of  Decajf^ed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  p.  329. 
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town  has  been  peculiarly  neglected  and  misrepresented,  even  by  the  time- 
honoured  antiquarians,  Leland  and  Camden.  The  former,  who  commenced 
the  collection  of  materials  for  his  Itinerary  in  1538,  and  completed  it  in 
1545,  visited  this  town  in  the  former  year,  and  "he  has  done  little  more  re- 
garding Hull,"  says  Mr.  Frost,  "than  hand  down  to  us  the  loose  and 
unauthenticated  traditions  which  he  collected  during  his  visit."  "The 
towne,"  he  says,  "  was  in  the  tyme  of  Edward  the  8.  but  a  meane  fischar 
toune,  and  longid  as  a  membre  to  Hasille  Village,  a  2.  or  3.  mile  of  upper  on 
Humber.  The  first  great  encreasing  of  the  toune  was  by  passing  for  fisch 
into  Iseland,  from  whens  they  had  the  hole  trade  of  stoke  fisch  into  England, 
and  partly  other  fisch.  In  Richard  the  2.  dayes  the  toune  waxid  very  rich, 
and  Michael  de  la  Pole,  marchaunt  of  HuUe,  and  prentyce,  as  sum  say,  tp 
one  Rotenhering,  of  the  same  toune,  cam  into  so  high  favor  for  wit,  actyvite, 
and  riches,  that  he  was  made  Counte  of  Southfolk,  wherapon  he  got  of  King 
Richard  the  2.  many  grauntes  and  privileges  to  the  toune ;  and  yn  his  tyme 
the  toune  was  wonderfully  augmentid  yn  building,  and  was  enclosid  with 
diches,  and  the  waul  b^on,  and  yn  continuance  endid,  and  made  al  of  brike, 
as  most  part  of  the  houses  of  the  toun  at  that  tyme  was."*  And  again  he 
says,  "  The  toune  of  Eingeston  had  first  by  graunt  custodem,  then  bailives, 
then  maire  and  bailives,  and  in  King  Henry  the  6.  tyme  a  maire,  a  shirive, 
and  the  toun  to  be  shire  ground  by  it  self.  One  told  me,  that  their  first 
great  corporation  was  grauntid  to  Kingeston  a  180  yere  8yns."f 

Camden  (who  finished  his  Britannia  in  1607),  trusting  to  the  authority  of 
Leland,  is  equally  incorrect  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of 
this  place.  "  It  is,"  he  writes,  "  a  town  of  no  great  antiquity.  Edward  I., 
who  for  his  princely  virtues  deserves  a  fdace  among  our  first  and  best  kings, 
observing  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  place,  which  was  before  called 
Wik,  purchased  it  by  exchange  of  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  and  instead  of  the 
vaccaria  and  bercharia,  by  which  I  understand  pens  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  he  found  there,  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Kingstone,  or  the  King's 
Town,  establishing  there,  as  the  record  sets  forth,  a  port  and  free  borough, 
making  the  inhabitants  free  burgesses,  and  granting  them  various  privileges."^ 
This  venerable  writer  then  follows  the  popular  tradition,  that  the  town  rose 
to  a  state  of  affluence  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  it  through  the  intercession  of  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  partly  through  its  trade  in  stockfish. 

*  Itin.  ed.  T.  Heame,  fol.  53.        f  Itin.  ed.  T.  Heame,  fol.  56. 
♦  Cam.  Brit.  (Gough's  edit.,  1806),  vol.  iiL,  p.  247. 
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Speed's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows: — ''Places  for  trade  and 
Tenting  forth  their  commodities  are  manj,  jet  none  of  such  convenience 
as  Kingston-upon-Hull,  which,  notwithstanding,  cannot  fetch  her  beginning 
from  any  great  antiquity  (being  before  time  called  Wjke).  King  Edward 
I.  built  this  town,  making  a  haven,  and  granting  many  privileges  to  the 
burgesses,  so  that  it  is  risen  to  great  state,  both  for  stately  buildings  and 
strong  block-houses,  for  ships  well  furnished,  and  for  store  of  merchants, 
and  is  now  become  the  most  famous  town  of  that  country,  whose  greatest 
riches  is  ascribed  to  the  gainful  trade  they  have  by  Iceland  fish,  dried  and 
hardened,  commonly  called  stockfish. "'<' 

The  Rev.  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  Divinity  Reader  and  Curate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  three  years,  ending  in  1701,  compiled  the  first  de- 
tached History  of  Hull,  *'  from  the  records,  charters,  deeds,  mayor's  letters, 
<S;c.,  of  the  said  town."  This  work,  which  exists  yet  in  manuscript  only,  and 
a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Warburton  Collection,  among  the 
Landesdowne  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  formed  the  basis  and  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  accounts  and  histories  of  the  town.  Gent,  Hadley, 
and  Tickell,  relying  upon  the  accredited  source  from  which  de  la  Pryme  drew 
his  information,  without  further  enquiry,  followed  his  authority  in  their 
Histories  of  Hull,  and  thus  fell  into  the  common  error,  that  the  town  was 
founded  by  Edward  I.,  in  1296 ;  and  that  Wyke,  which,  with  reference  to 
that  period,  is  incorrectly  represented  by  them,  as  having  been  situated  not 
where  Kingston-upon-Hull  now  stands,  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
it,  then  consisted  of  little  more  than  cribs  and  folds,  with  perhaps  some 
places  of  shelter  to  defend  the  shepherds  from  the  extremities  of  the  seasons. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Frost,  in  the  preface  to  his  interesting  work,  that  for 
some  years  he  had  the  sole  management  of  the  defence  of  a  suit,  instituted 
for  the  recovery  of  tithe  throughout  the  township  of  Melsa  or  Meaux,  a  few 
miles  from  Hull,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  body  of  Cistercian  Monks, 
and  whose  extensive  possessions  included  the  entire  soU  upon  which  the  town 
of  Hull  now  stands ;  and  that  the  facts  which  came  under  his  notice  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  necessarily  attendant  on  that  defence,  confirmed 
the  inference  previously  drawn  by  Macpherson,  from  the  authorities  which 
he  has  given,  that  Hull,  as  a  place  of  importance,  was  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  assigned  to  it  by  historians.*  Being  possessed  of  peculiar  facilities 
of  prosecuting  a  more  minute  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  place,  and  feeling 

*  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  p.  81,  edit.  1676. 
«  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i,  pp.  358,  372,  and  462,  in  notes. 
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it,  as  he  tells  us,  a  sort  of  heresy  to  question  the  h^h  authorities  already 
quoted,  Mr.  Frost  is  of  opinion  that  "the  source  whence  the  error  has 
arisen,  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  adulation  or  gratitude,  which 
our  ancestors  adopted  in  expressing  their  obligations  to  King  Edward  L, 
under  whom,  by  his  recent  acquisition  of  the  absolute  property  of  the  town, 
their  place  of  habitation  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  Hoyal  Borough,  and 
from  whom  they  had  themselves  received,  by  charter,  many  valuable  privi- 
leges." He  tells  us,  that  in  a  petition,  which  the  burgesses  presented  to 
that  monarch  in  the  year  1300,  shortly  after  the  imposition  of  the  new  title  of 
Kingston,  they  acknowledge  him,  in  direct  terms,  as  the  founder  of  their  town ; 
and  that  through  such  means  a  belief  became  prevalent  that  the  town  had 
been  actually  built  by  the  monarch  to  whom  it  owed  so  many  favours.  The 
King  himself,  in  a  Writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  issued  in  consequence  of  that 
petition,  seems  to  have  accommodated  himself  to  their  language,  by  styling 
the  place  his  own  new  town ;  and  in  the  d4th  of  Edward  in.  (1371),  in  the 
pleadings  in  a  suit  between  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  bui^esses  of 
Hull,  one  of  the  parties  alleged,  and  the  other  did  not  deny,  that  his  late 
Miyesty  Edward  I.,  "  Villam  fedificavit,"  on  the  site  of  Wyke,  *'  et  ibidem 
quondam  portum  fecit,"  where  he  had  customs  taken  to  his  use.* 

"  These  apparently  strong  authorities,"  continues  Mr.  Frost,  "  are  sufficient 
to  account  for,  as  well  as  to  excuse,  the  error  committed  by  Ldand,  and 
adopted  by  Camden,  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  town ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  such  names,  it  obtained  a  credit 
which  succeeding  writers  did  not  venture  to  impeach." 

Yerstegan  informs  us  that  the  Saxons,  whose  language  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Britons,  "  left  very  few  cities,  towns,  villages,  passages, 
rivers,  woods,  fields,  hills,  or  dales,  to  which  they  gave  not  new  names,  such 
as  in  their  own  language  were  intelligible,  and  either  given  by  reason  of  the 
situation  or  nature  of  the  place,  or  after  some  place  in  some  sort  like  unto  it 
in  Germany,  from  whence  they  came  ;"t  and  from  this  Mr.  Frost  infers,  that 
the  name  of  Wyke,  from  the  Saxon  word  Pic,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
town  here  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

Although  Hull  was  a  considerable  port  a  century  after  the  compilation  of 
the  Domesday  Survey,  and  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period,  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  that  ancient  record,  being  at  that  time  only  a  parcel  of  the  manor 
of  Myton,  which  is  described  as  a  berewick  in  the  manor  of  Ferriby,  hundred 

*  Hargrave's  Law  Tracts,  p.  60. 
t  Bestitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  Sec,  p.  329. 
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of  Hessle.  Ralph  de  Mortimer  was  then  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  had  under 
him  fourteen  villains,  or  small  fanners,  occupying  three  carucates,  or  plough- 
lands,  which  amounted  to  300  acres.  Edina  had  nearly  1,000  acres  in  the 
same  manor.  There  was  here  also  a  church,  and  a  minister  belonging  to  it, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  whole  manor,  and  all  the  Tillages 
therein,  were  assessed  at  100  shillings,  but  afterwards,  on  account  of  the 
repeated  devastations  made  by  the  Danes,  it  was  reduced  to  sixty.  The 
yillages  and  hamlets  which  then  belonged  to  the  manor  were  Eirk-EUa,  in 
which  were  only  two  boTates  of  land  that  contained  about  30  acres  of  tillage ; 
Waudby,  in  which  were  about  100  acres  in  tillage ;  Riphngham,  in  which 
were  about  120  acres  in  tillage ;  Yorkfleet,  containing  about  100  acres  of 
tillage ;  Woolferton,  with  about  140  acres  in  tillage ;  and  Hassel  (Hessle), 
in  which  were  about  100  acres  in  tillage. 

The  greater  part  of  these  lands  then  lay  waste,  the  country  being  not  at 
that  time  recovered  from  the  devastations  of  the  Danes.  In  Hessle,  four 
villains  occupied  onecarucate  more.  In  Sculcoates,  or  Cowscoates,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  had  about  100  acres ;  and  in  Diypool  nearly  20  more,  with 
an  arable  close,  which  then  lay  waste.  In  the  manore  of  Sculcoates  and 
Drypool,  Ote  and  Ravenhill  possessed  three  bovates  of  land,  which  amounted 
to  about  130  acres.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  famous 
Earls  of  Mareh,  was  lord  of  all  the  surrounding  villages,  and  many  other 
towns  and  domains  in  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  several  other  counties  in 
England.  Soon  after  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  we  find  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  hamlets  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Among  the  documents  relating  to  Wyke,  the  earliest  notice  met  with  is  a 
grant,  without  date,  of  lands  "  del  Wyke  de  Mitune,"  made  to  the  monks  of 
Melaa  or  Meauz,  probably  about  the  year  1160,  by  Matilda,  the  daughter  of 
Hugh  Camin.  The  original  charter  is  preserved  among  the  ancient  muni- 
ments of  the  Corporation  of  HuU.*  From  this  charter  we  learn  that,  in 
addition  to  the  lordship  of  Myton,  there  was  also  a  town  which  bore  that 
name,  and  which  in  early  times  had  a  chapel.  The  latter  was  destroyed  by 
the  monks  of  Melsa,  who  made  atonement  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  John  (1204),  for  this  and  other  transgressions,  by  paying  100  shillings 
as  a  compromise  to  Richard  Ducket,  then  parson  of  the  chureh  of  Hessle.f, 
The  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  place  of  pubHc  worehip  within  the 

*  A  fac-simile  of  this  curious  relic  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Frost's  Historic  Notices,  p.  S. 
f  lib.  Melse  ex  MSS.  nnp.  W.  H.  Smyth,  arming,  apud  Heath,  fol.  09. 
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parish  of  Hessle,  for  the  peculiar  use  of  the  inbahitants  of  Myton  and  Wjke, 
affords  strong  evidence  that  the  population  of  these  towns  was  at  that  period 
not  only  considerable,  but  increasing ;  and  the  existence  of  Wyke  as  a  sepa- 
rate town  from  Myton,  might  be  inferred  from  the  title  "  Myton  et  Wyke  " 
occurring  in  the  Meaux  Chartulary;  and  from  the  names  of  Myton  and 
Wyke  being  found  separately  in  the  index  of  places  where  the  monks  of  Melsa 
had  property.  But  the  fact  is  clearly  established,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Book  of  Meaux  Abbey,  which  records  that  in  the  year  1^70,  Richard,  the 
tenth  Abbot,  gave  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Wyke-upon-Hull  to  the  Canons 
of  Watton  Abbey,  in  exchange  for  two  tofts  in  Grauncewyk,  and  three  tofts 
in  North  Dalton.*  And  again,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  that  of  his  successor,  before  surnames  had  come  into 
common  use,  and  when  people  chiefly  derived  their  appellations  from  the 
towns  which  they  inhabited,  William  de  Wyke,  the  son  of  Simon  de  Wyke, 
granted  to  Walter  Gifford,  Archbishop  of  York,  all  his  lands  in  Wyke,  upon 
the  river  Hull,  lying  between  the  lands  of  Stephen,  son  of  Robert  de  Wyke, 
and  the  lands  which  William  de  Wyke  held  of  the  Abbot  of  Meaux.f 

"  But,  besides  the  name  of  Wyke,"  writes  Mr.  Frost,  to  whose  excellent 
work  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  foregoing  information,  and  for  much 
that  follows,  respecting  the  antiquity  of  Hull,  **  the  town  was  contemporane- 
ously caUed  HuU,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  from  the  port  or  river  upon 
which  its  commerce  was  conducted ;  and,  from  the  early  use  of  the  latter  ap- 
pellation, it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  considerable  mercantile  traffic  was 
there  carried  on,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  any  historic  evi- 
dence now  extant  on  this  subject.  The  proofs  that  the  name  of  Hull  was 
applied  to  the  town,  in  common  with  the  port,  are  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  have  been  adduced  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  town, 
under  the  name  of  Wyke.  The  Book  of  Meaux  furnishes  some  early  instances 
where  Hull  is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  residence : — in  the  year  1160,  a  croft 
in  Sutton  is  described  as  having  formerly  belonged  to  Hemeius  (Qu.  Henri- 
cus?)  de  Hull;t  and  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
m.,  "  Henricus  de  Hull,  Alius  Rogeri  de  Hull,"  and  ''  Agnes,  filia  Thurstani 
de  Hull,"  appear  in  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Abbey.§    In  addition  to 

•  lib.  Melse,  fol.  102.      t  Lands.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Brit  Mus.,  No.  402,  fol.  82  (a). 

According  to  Camden,  surnames  began  to  be  taken  up  in  England  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  but  were  not  flilly  settled  among  the  common  people  until  about  the 
time  of  Edward  II.     (Remains,  p.  109.) 

}  lib.  Melse,  fol.  24.        §  Ibid,  fol.  107,  and  Cott.  MSS.  Vitell.  C.  6.  fol.  0  (b.) 
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these  instances,  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  of  48th  Henry  lU.  speaks  of 
Stephen  de  Hull,  and  Thomas  de  HoU.f^  But  Hull  is  likewise  mentioned  as 
a  town  in  ldl7,  in  a  demise  from  Saer  de  Sutton  to  the  Abhot  and  Canons 
of  Thornton,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  common  pasture  in  the  territory  and  marshes 
of  Sutton,  HuUf  Sudcoates,  and  Dripol,  with  free  ingress  and  egress  between 
Hull  and  Wilfletf  The  Register  of  Walter  Giffard  also  speaks  of  lands  held 
by  Walter  de  Gray  in  Sculcoates,  Dripole,  and  Hull,|  while  the  Lady  Joanna 
de  StoteviU's  Men  of  Hull  are  mentioned  in  an  agreement  made  between  her 
and  Archbishop  GifEard,  in  1269."§ 

The  actual  line  which  separated  the  two  parishes  of  Hessle  and  Ferriby, 
has  not  been  clearly  defined ;  all  that  can  be  positively  asserted  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  Trinity  Chapel  was  within  the  limits  of  the  former,  and  the 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  latter.     The  Domesday  Survey  describes  Hessle 
parish  as  beii^  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  that  being  about  the  distance  from 
the  Humber  to  the  junction  of  Aldgate  with  the  old  river,  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  Aldgate,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Ealdgate,  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  parishes.    Aldgate  extended  in  an  interrupted 
line  from  east  to  west,  commencing  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  called  Sayer*s 
Creek  (now  the  Old  Harbour  or  river  Hull),  and  extending  across  the  old 
river  Hull  to  the  junction  of  the  Beverley  and  Anlaby  roads.     The  antiquity 
of  this  street  increases  the  probability  that  it  formed  the  original  boundary 
hetween  these  parishes ;  its  Saxon  appellation,  Ealdgate,  intimating  that  it 
was  not  only  in  existence,  but  was  considered  an  ancient  street  in  their  time, 
and  probably  formed  a  junction  with  the  great  north  road  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  subsequendy  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  one  now  called  Scale 
Lane,  which  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Hull  to  the  Market-Place ;  the 
other,  called  Silver  Street,  from  thence  to  Trinity  House  Lane ;  and  the  third, 
Whitefriargate,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  line. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  vniting  in  the  Gentieman's  Magazine,  February, 
1836,  says,  "  It  appears  that  the  town  (vOla)  of  Myton  was  situated  to  the 
westward  of  the  river,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  bank,  and  the  hamlet 
of  Wyk  was  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  occupying  both  sides  of  the 
mouth  of  HuU ;  although  the  principal  part  lay  towards  the  east  And  thus 
Wyk  was  in  two  separate  Wapentakes,  according  to  the  Saxon  arrangement, 
which  were  divided  by  this  small  river ;  one  part  being  in  Hassel  hundred, 

*  Mag.  Bot.  48  Henry  m.,  Tit  Ebor. 

f  Chart  Melae,  fol.  1 73.        {In  Begistro  Walt  Giffard's  inter  Arohiv.  Arch.  Ebor. 

•  Landsd.  MSS.,  No.  402,  fol.  122  (b). 
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and  the  other  iu  Holdemess.  It  follows  then  that  the  vill  of  Mytou  oud  the 
hamlet  of  Wyk  were  contiguous,  and  ultimately  blended  with  each  other, 
and  together  constituted  the  one  town  of  Hull,  lying  within  the  parochial 
jurisdiction  of  Hessle  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  And  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark,  that,  for  the  Wyk,  or  harbour,  the  name  of  the  rirer 
itself  was,  in  these  early  times,  frequently  substituted.  In  the  Chartulary  of 
Melsa,  the  town  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hull  at  the  very  beginning 
of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  and  in  the  time  of  his  successor ;  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  records  to  prove  that  it  was  occasionally  so  denominated  in 
every  reign,  down  to  the  period  when  it  had  the  proud  honour  of  a  royal 
designation  conferred  upon  it  by  the  munificence  of  King  Edward  I.,  although 
it  was  more  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  Myton-Wyk."  "In  those 
days,  when  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest  had  passed  away," 
continues  the  same  writer,  in  his  Inquiry ^  **  Myton-Wyk  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  substantial  town,  and  was  under  the  government  of  the  Abbat  of 
Melsa,  whose  bailiffs  held  courts,  markets,  and  fairs,  within  its  precincts ; 
and  the  fruits  of  his  judicious  superintendence  were  a  gradually  increasing 
prosperity.  Its  traffic  was  considerable,  and  it  stood  high  in  rank  amongst 
the  most  eminent  ports  in  the  kingdom.  One  great  reason  which  induces 
me  to  think  that  the  population  of  Myton-Wyk  was  of  some  magnitude  in 
these  early  times,  arises  from  the  value  of  its  annual  rental.  The  vill  of 
Myton,  including  the  Wyk,  contains  something  short  of  180  acres ;  and  the 
average  rent  of  land  was  twenty  shillings  per  hide,  or  twopence  an  acre ;  which 
would  produce,  exdusive  of  any  other  property  that  might  be  placed  upon  it, 
only  thirty  shillings  a  year.  But  the  Abbat  of  Melsa  had  an  annual  rental 
in  Myton-Wyk,  amounting  to  £78.  14s.  6d. ;  and  at  Myton  his  rents  were 
£d4.  8s»,  after  deducting  reprises.  Hence  there  was  in  both  these  places 
some  species  of  property  of  greater  value  than  the  land ;  and  this,  in  such  a 
situation,  could  only  be  houses,  shops,  wharfs,  and  conveniences  for  traffic." 
In  the  6th  of  Edward  I.  (1378),  the  Abbot  of  Meaux  petitioned  that  he  and 
his  sttccesBors  might  have  a  market  on  Thursday  m  each  week,  "  at  Wyke, 
near  MUton^uponrthe-HuUs,  and  a  fair  there  in  each  year  on  the  vigil,  the 
day,  and  the  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on  the  twelve  IbUowing 
days.  Soon  after  this  petition  was  presented,  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum 
was  issued,  and  an  inquisition  being  taken  at  York,  before  Thomas  Nor- 
manville,  the  King's  steward,  it  was  found  by  the  jury  that  the  Abbot  and 
his  successors  might  have  a  market  and  fair  at  **Le  Wyke,''  without  injury 
to  the  King,  or  the  neighbouring  markets  or  fairs.  The  importance  of 
Wyke  or  Hull,  both  as  a  town  and  a  place  of  trade,  is  testified  by  the  grant 
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of  this  market  and  fair ;  as  well  as  bj  the  circumstaDce  of  a  Royal  mandate 
having  been  addressed,  aboat  this  period,  to  the  Bailiffs  of  Htdl,  in  common 
with  the  bailiffs  of  other  sea-ports,  directing  them  to  examine  all  merchants 
leaving  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  discover  plates  of  silver,  clipped  and  broken 
coin,  Ac,  in  their  possession.  The  bailiffs  of  this  place  were,  doubtless, 
those  appointed  by  the  Abbot  of  Meaux ;  that  dignitary  having  assumed  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  town.  Indeed,  the  Abbotts  bailiffs  were  soon  after 
officially  recognised  as  such,  in  a  writ  addressed  in  the  18th  of  Edward  I. 
(1390),  to  the  Abbot  of  Mdsd's  BaiUffs  of  HttU,  requiring  them  to  assist  Tori- 
cias,  the  Fleming  of  York,  to  take  **  rectaa  prisaa  "  of  wines  coming  to  the 
Town  of  Hull,  and  to  gauge  the  wines  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  then 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

To  the  taste  and  industry  of  Mr.  Frost  we  are  then  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge that  when  Wyke  or  Hull,  together  with  the  manor  of  Myton,  became 
the  property  of  King  Edward,  it  was  not  as  the  early  writers  have  it — ^an 
obscure  comer,  hitherto  neglected,  and  consisting  of  a  few  huts  for  shepherds 
and  cowherds,  but  a  place  of  importance,  the  property  of  the  monks  of 
Meaux  therein  being,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable ;  and  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  monks  were  not  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  place,  as  the  Canons 
of  Watton  Abbey,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  family  of  Sutton,  and  others, 
had  property  there. 

The  histories  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  record  the  anxiety  of  the  King  (who 
had  contemplated  the  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place  for  a  fortified 
town,  and  a  great  commercial  port)  to  obtain  the  possession  of  this  property, 
and  they  relate  the  particulars  of  the  exchange  of  it  for  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire. By  a  deed  of  feoffinent,  executed  by  the  Abbey  and  Convent,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1S98,  the  Monarch  acquired  the  absolute  ownership 
of  Wyke,  and  he  immediately  dignified  it  with  the  appellation  of  Kingston, 
or  King's  Town,  adding  the  terms  upon  HuU,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Kingston-upon-Thames ;  and  having  constituted  it  a  manor  independent 
of  Myton,  he  built  a  Manor  Hall,  or  royal  residence,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, offering  great  freedoms,  privileges,  and  immunities,  to  aU  those  who 
should  fix  their  habitations  there.  He  placed  the  town  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Warden  (Custos)  and  Bailiffs ;  and  appointed  Peter  de  Campania 
to  value  and  let  it  This  new  valuation  amounted  to  £78. 17s.  8d.  per  ann., 
which  corresponds  within  a  few  shillings  with  the  sum  stated  to  have  been 
received  for  the  rent  of  the  same  property  by  the  Abbot  of  Meaux.  The  first 
person  appointed  to  fill  the  high  office  of  Warden  was  Richard  Oysel,  the 
King*s  bailiff  of  the  seigniory  of  HoldemesSi  and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Manor 
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of  Bnrstwick.  The  earliest  charter  granted  to  the  town  is  dated  Ist  of 
April,  27th  Edward  I.  (1299),  and  was  obtained  by  the  inhabitants  upon 
their  petition  being  presented  to  the  King  in  person,  while  he  was  keeping 
his  Christmas  at  Barnard  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wake,  at  Cottingham,  near 
HuB,  on  his  retnm  from  the  north.  Hull  was  now  constituted  a  free 
borough,  and  in  the  same  year  the  harbour  was  finished.* 

"  For  the  purchase  of  the  extensive  liberties  and  priyileges  granted  by  the 
charter,**  writes  Mr.  Frosty ''  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  offered 
cmlj  100  marks,  while  the  burgesses  of  Ravenser  paid  no  less  than  j^SOO.  for 
a  similar  grant  in  their  favour  (in  the  same  year) ;  but  this  disparity  afibrds 
no  criterion  for  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  places. 
Ravenser  had  risen  suddenly  to  the  enjoyments  of  considerable  commercial 
prosperity,  and  had  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the  King*s  ports  of  Grimsby, 
Hedon,  and  Scarborough.  Its  merchants,  neglecting  no  means  of  increasing 
their  traffic,  were  ready  to  purchase  their  liberties  at  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
privileges  to  be  conferred ;  while  Hull,  on  the  other  hand,  would  naturally 
avail  itself  of  the  peculiar  claim  which  it  had  on  royal  favour,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  having  so  recently  become  the  property  of  the  King.  To  the 
relative  situation,  therefore,  of  the  two  places  in  this  respect,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  the  fines  in  the  proportion  men- 
tioned. As  a  further  proof  that  the  disparity  in  the  amount  of  these  fines 
depended  more  upon  such  circumstances  as  we  have  alluded  to,  than  on  the 
ability  of  the  parties  to  discharge  them,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  people 
of  Hull  paid  a  moiety  of  their  fine  immediately,  and  the  remaining  part  in 
the  following  year,  while  the  burgesses  of  Ravenser  in  the  first  year  paid  only 
£86.  out  of  Jg300.,  leaving  the  remainder  in  charge  in  the  SherifiTs  acoomat, 
until  the  8l8t  of  Edward  !.*> 

Amongst  the  privileges  cooferred  upon  the  town  by  this  charter,  was  a 
grant  to  the  bui^esses,  and  their  successors,  for  ever,  to  hold  two  maritets  in 
every  week,  one  on  Tuesday,  and  the  other  on  Friday ;  and  an  annual  fiiir,  to 
continue  for  thirty  days — '*  on  the  day  of  St.  Austin,  after  Easter,  and  for 
twenty-nine  days  next  following.** 

Fnttn  this  period  the  inoreaae  and  prosperity  of  the  place  have  been  re- 
markable, and  it  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom ;  so  much  so,  that  when  an  extendve  coinage  was  appointed,  it  was 

•  A  Hteral  transktion  of  the  oharttf  it  piteted  in  Itekell's  HJsi  of  HuH,  p.  H  ;  and 
in  Fnost^  Kotiaes,  p.  45.    Then  are  two  origiuds  of  it  uaosgit  tke  town's  roeords. 

•!•  Fro8t*s  NoticeB,  p.  56. 
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fixed  up(«  fts  one  of  the  {daces  where  mints  were  to  be  establighed.  By 
degrees  all  the  flourishing  towns  of  these  parts,  such  as  Barton,  Hedon, 
Patrington,  Grimsby,  and  Hayenspum,  were  drained  of  their  chief  inhabitants 
and  trade — ^Hull  monopolizing  all  to  itself — so  that  as  it  continuaUj  increased, 
those  towns  proportionatelj  decreased;  and  at  present  little,  if  anj,  com- 
memal  business  is  transacted  in  any  of  them,  except  in  Grimsby,  idiichy 
from  its  favourable  position  on  the  Humber,  coupled  with  the  formation  of 
railways,  has  of  late  years  risen  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Edward  L,  in  the  course  <^  a  progress  to  the  north,  visited  Hull  in  the 
year  IdOO.  He  crossed  the  Humber,  from  Barton  to  Hessle,  on  the  d6th  of 
May,  and  the  passage  of  the  royal  party  across  the  ferry  appears  to  have  oc- 
cupied two  days ;  the  sum  of  Ids.  having  been  paid  for  the  wages  of  Galfrid 
de  Seleby  and  other  sailors,  with  eleven  barges  and  boats  employed  during 
that  time.  The  high  road  northward  (via  regiaj  lay  at  that  time  in  a  direct 
line  inm  Hessle  to  Beverley ;  but  the  King  took  a  circuitous  route  tiiither, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  state  of  the  newly-created  borough  of 
Hull.  His  stay  there  was  of  short  duration,  but  the  efiects  of  his  visit  were 
soon  visiUe  in  the  various  improvements  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  and 
particularly  in  the  pavement  of  the  streets ;  fi)r  defraying  the  expense  of 
which  a  grant  was  made  soon  after  the  King*s  departure,  of  certain  tolls,  to 
be  levied  on  all  goods  coming  to  the  town  for  sale,  within  the  five  succeeding 
years.  The  roads  in  the  vicinity  were  also  repaired ;  and  in  1308  the  three 
great  roads  £rom  Hull  to  Holdemess,  Beverley,  and  Anlaby,  were  aj^inted 
to  be  made.  In  the  IQth  of  this  reign  (1291 ),  a  ferry  was  established  between 
Barton  and  HuU,  the  extreme  value  of  which,  in  1320,  was  40s.  In  1356 
it  was  leased  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £635.  Os.  4d. ;  and  in  1831,  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  £800.    The  ferry  now  belongs  to  the  Bailway  Company. 

At  a  very  early  period,  long  anterior  to  the  time  that  the  situation  of  Hull 
attracted  the  attention  of  Edward  L,  the  river  Hull  had  experienced  the 
change  in  its  course,  alluded  to  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  that  river  in 
YoL  i.,  page  82.  As  we  have  there  shown,  the  old  river  was  formerly  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town — the  inlet,  known  by  the  name  of  Lime  Kiln  Creek 
beipg  a  part  of  it.  The  present  river  Hull,  from  the  Humber  to  Sculcoates 
Gote,  then  called  Sayer*s  Creek,  but  now  the  Old  Harbour,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  cut  by  Sayer  de  Sutton,  to  drain  the  marshes.  The  entire  district 
for  many  miles  round,  being  liable  to  violent  floods,  the  country  must  have 
had  the  appearance  of  one  vast  lake,  dotted  with  innumerable  islands. 
Though  it  must  perhaps  remain  undecided  whether  the  diversion  of  the 
course  of  the  river  was  the  result  of  accident  or  design,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
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to  suppose,  from  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber,  and 
the  incessant  and  violent  inundations  to  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  was  subject,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  former. 

**  Holdemess,  which  has  been  described  as  an  island,"  says  Mr.  Frost, 
**  together  with  the  entire  district  for  many  miles  round  Wjke  and  Myton,  was 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  attacks  of  sudden  floods,  and  in  1256  an  extraordinary 
influx  of  the  sea,  which,  according  to  Stowe  and  Walsingham,  overflowed  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  extended  to  the  fisheries  and  woods 
of  Cottingliam,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Melsa,  and  swept  away  numbers 
of  people  of  both  sexes,  together  with  many  head  of  cattle ;  it  also  washed 
into  the  Humber  a  considerable  quantity  of  land,  which  the  monks  had  in 
Myton,  and  which  was  afterwards  regained.  These  inundations  were  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  the  sufferings  they  occasioned  are 
described  in  terms  of  horror  in  an  official  letter,  addressed  by  Archbishop 
Corbridge  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Gisebum,  in  1801,  which  states,  that 
in  conveying  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  from  the  chapel  at  Kingston  to 
the  parish  church  of  Hessle  for  interment,  it  often  happened* that  the  bodies 
and  attendants  were  all  washed  away  by  the  water  of  the  Humber.  So  dan- 
gerous indeed  had  these  floods  rendered  the  travelling  between  Hull  and 
Anlaby,  that  the  Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  banks,  and  the  protection  of  the  country  against  inundations,  found  it 
necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  raise  the  road 
six  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ;  this  great  work  was  eflected  by  taking  earth 
from  the  lands  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  road,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
were  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
*  Eyngeston  sur  Hull,  Hesill,  Feriby,  Swanland,  Braythwayte,  Westelveley, 
Willardby,  Wolfreton,  and  Anlaghby.'  "* 

The  irruptions  of  the  Hull  too  were  often  attended  with  destructive  con- 
sequences ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  monks  of  Meaux  complained  of  a  loss 
from  the  inundations  of  that  river  and  the  Humber,  of  about  six  acres  of 
arable  land  in  Drypool,  which  was  stated  to  be  worth  2s.  6d.  per  ann.f 
Various  ancient  provisions  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  U.,  for  draining  and  embanking  these  parts.  In  the  dOth  of 
Edward  HI.  (1356),  it  was  reported  to  the  King  that  the  tides  of  the  rivers 
Hull  and  Humber  flowed  four  feet  higher  than  usual,  so  that  the  road 
leading  to  Anlaby,  and  all  the  adjacent  lands,  were  overflowed ;  his  Majesty 
therefore  granted  letters  patent  for  cleaning  out  the  old  ditch,  and  enlarging 

♦  Frost's  Notices,  p.  3M.  +  Lib.  Melse,  fol.  5^r>6. 
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it  twelye  feet;  and  for  cutting  a  new  ditch,  twenty-four  feet  broad,  right 
through  the  pasture  of  Myton,  into  Hull,  by  which  the  waters  might  pass  to 
and  fro ;  and  also  for  raising  the  road  considerably  higher.  In  the  same  year 
an  ordinance  was  made  by  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  that  all  their  lands 
without  the  walls,  beyond  the  west  postern,  reaching  from  Lyle  Street  (now 
Mytongate)  to  the  river  Humber,  should  be  let,  free  of  rent,  to  such  persons 
as  would  undertake  to  maintain  the  banks  of  the  Humber  in  front  of  those 
lands,  with  a  view  to  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
country.  The  tides  still  continuing  to  rise  higher  than  formerly,  various 
commissions  were  issued  to  obviate  this  calamity ;  and  in  1366  the  tide  rose 
so  high,  that  the  banks  between  Sculcoates  and  Hull  gave  way,  and  the 
water  breaking  in,  not  only  swept  away  the  cattie,  but  numbers  of  people 
were  drowned  in  the  general  inundation,  which  flooded  the  whole  country. 

''In  the  reign  of  Eichard  11.,"  says  Mr.  Frost,  "  the  possibility  of  the  port 
being  annihilated  by  the  influx  of  the  sea,  was  contemplated  in  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Sufiblk ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YI.,  the  river  had  shifted  so  far  from  the  town,  that  the  greatest 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  not  only  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
port,  but  of  the  consequent  desertion  and  depopulation  of  the  place.  With 
a  view  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  the  King  granted  his 
license  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  to  purchase  land  to  the  extent  of 
iSlOO.  per  annum,  for  the  reparation  and  protection  of  the  port.*'"*^ 

The  town  and  port  were  again  threatened  with  destruction  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Humber  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  by  subsequent  provi- 
sions the  country  was  not  only  secured,  but  the  low  lands,  which  were 
unwholesome,  not  so  much  from  their  situation  as  from  the  effects  of  stagnant 
waters,  rendered  more  healthy.  The  fact  that  this  locality  was  subject  to 
such  dreadful  inundations,  scarcely  leaves  room  for  a  doubt  that  the  change 
in  the  course  of  the  river  was  the  effect  of  accident,  occasioned  by  the  breach 
of  the  bank  under  the  influence  of  some  overwhelming  torrent,  and  Mr.  Frost 
seems  inclined  to  fix  the  period  when  this  accident  occurred,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  flood  in  1256.  In  an  agreement,  made  in  1269,  between  the  Lady 
Joanna  StutevUle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  mention  is  made  of  the  former 
and  her  predecessors  having  had  long  previously  ei^joyed  the  privilege  of 
putting  down  an  iron  chain  across  the  river  Hull  at  a  place  called  Stan- 
fordrak,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  in  the  time  of  war  and  tumult,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  against  foreigners  and  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

•  Frost's  Notices,  p.  86. 
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Afber  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  Hull,  the  buildings  were  gradufdlj 
transferred  from  the  hanks  of  the  old  rirer  to  those  of  the  new  ohannel;  and 
when  the  town  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Edward  I.,  sufficient  time  had 
db^psed  to  render  the  transfer  and  general  appearance  of  the  town  complete. 
The  recent  edifices  had  spread  over  the  gzeater  part  of  the  space  which  may 
now  be  denominated  the  old  town,  aiui  nearly  all  the  principal  streets  thero 
were  at  that  time  in  existence.  From  Hull  Street  (now  High  Street),  which 
lay  parallel  with  the  river,  to  the  quays  and  wharfs,  where  the  business  of 
the  port  was  transacted,  there  were  several  communications  by  means  of 
staithes  or  narrow  passages,  most  of  which  yet  remain.  The  freedom  oi 
passage  conferred  upon  the  buzgesses  by  their  charter,  caused  them  to  estab- 
lish a  ferry  across  the  Hull ;  but  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  Ent,  then  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Sutton,  and  owner  of  the  lands  on  the  Holdemess  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  feny  lay,  claimed,  by  descent  from  his  ancestors,  the  exclusive 
right  of  passage  across  that  river  at  Drypool,  as  appurtenant  to  his  lands 
there.  Having  procured  a  writ  of  ad  quad  damnum  to  be  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  an  inquisition  was  taken  thereof,  in  the  3^th  of  Edward 
I.  (1307),  Yfhen  the  jurors  recognized  the  complainant^s  right  to  the  ferry. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  death  of  Edward  L,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
town,  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.,  page  183,  of  this  history.  In  the  10th  of 
Edward  11.  (1817),  Sir  Hobert  Hastings,  Knt,  was,  by  letters  patent^  made 
Gustos  or  Warden  of  Hull  during  life;  and  for  his  courage  and  valour, 
as  well  as  some  noble  and  heroic  deeds  that  he  had  done  against  the  Scots, 
he  was  high  in  favour  with  his  Sovereign.  He  had,  moreover,  the  grant 
of  the  King^s  fee  farm  rents  issuing  out  of  this  town,  Myton,  and  Tup* 
coates,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £70.  per  annum.i'  This  year  the  King 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  that  no  goods  should 
be  sold  in  the  port  of  Hull  before  they  were  landed.  Two  years  after  Sir 
Robert  Hastings  waited  upon  the  King,  at  York,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  him 
to  lay  a  tdl  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  upon  all  such  commodities  as  should 
be  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale,  and  the  money  to  be  employed  in  the 
paving  of  the  streets.  This  toll,  which  was  upon  evety  quarter  of  com,  one 
farthing;  upon  every  horse,  m&re,  or  cow,  one  penny;  upon  every  salmon, 
one  farthing;  upon  every  lamprey,  one  farthing;  upon  every  hundred  of 
alum  and  copperas,  one  halfpenny ;  upon  every  hundred  of  stockfish,  one 
halfpenny,  &c.,  proved  sufficiently  productive  for  the  purposes  for  wtdch  it 
was  designed ;  the  streets  were  everywhere  well-paved  and  made  commodious 

*  Tickell'B  HuU,  p.  16. 
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and  nest.  Historians  tell  us  that  all  the  stones  made  use  of  for  this  purpose 
were  brought  in  ships  from  abroad.  Leland  says,  that  "  at  such  tjme  as  al 
the  trade  of  stokfisch  for  England  cam  from  Isleland  to  Kingston,  bjcause 
the  burden  of  stokfisch  was  light,  the  shipes  were  balissed  with  great  coble 
stone  brought  out  of  Isleland,  the  which  jm  continuance  payed  al  the  toan 
of  Kingeston  thoroughout."  Camden  gives  pretty  nearly  the  same  account. 
Tickell  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they  were  brought  from  the  Spurn  Head, 
or  places  adjacent,  where  plenty  of  them  were  to  be  had ;  but  Mr.  Frost  tells 
us,  that  in  the  year  1400,  paving  stones  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  two  Dutoh  vessels,  which  arrived  in  that  year,  the  Mariknight,  of  Amster- 
dam, having  brought  to  the  port  40,000 ;  and  the  Shenkewyn^  of  Dordrecht, 
16,000.  In  both  of  these  instances,  he  continues,  the  paving  stones  appear 
to  have  been  imported  on  account  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  impi obable  that  they  were  brought  for  the  two-fold  object  of 
ballast  while  on  board,  and  of  sale  for  paving  the  streets  when  landed.* 

In  1S32  many  of  tlie  burgesses  petitioned  the  King,  for  the  greater  safety 
and  preservation  of  the  place,  to  grant  them  a  royal  license  for  encompassing 
the  town  with  ditehes  and  castellated  walls.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
readily  granted,  and  the  fortification  of  the  town  commenced.  In  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  work,  a  grant  was  made  of  certain  toUs  for  five 
years;  but  the  completion  of  the  walls  requiring  further  aid,  another  grant 
vras  made  in  13d5,  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  and 
merchandise  ooomig  into  the  town,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  The  walls 
vrere  standing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.,  when  that  monarch's  librarian 
(LeXaad)  peregrinated  England  and  Wales.  That  celebrated  antiquary, "  who 
notid  a  hole  worlde  of  thinges  very  memorable,"  writes,  that  in  the  reign  ci 
Richard  11^ ''  The  towne  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  waxed  very  rich,  and  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  merchant  there,  was  made  Count  of  Suffolk ;  in  whose  tyme  the 
towne  was  wonderfully  augmented  in  building,  and  was  endosyed  with  ditehes, 
and  the  wall  begun,  and  yn  continuance  endyd  and  made  all  of  brike,  as  most 
part  of  the  houses  of  the  towne  at  that  tyme  was.  In  the  wall  (he  adds)  be 
four  principal  gates  of  brike,  and  yn  one  of  them  a  posteme.  Betwixt  Miton- 
gale  and  Hazelle  (Hessle)  gate  there  be  three  tours  of  brike ;  and  firom  them 
to  the  haven  moodi  be  five  tours  of  brike.  Michael  de  la  Pole  builded  a 
gCM>dly  house  of  brike  again  the  north  end  of  St.  Mary's  Churoh,  like  a  palace, 
vrith  goodly  orchard  and  garden  endosyed  with  brike.  He  ako  builded  three 
houses  in  the  towne,  whereof  every  one  has  a  tour  of  brike. '*f  Camden  Mke- 
wise  describes  the  walls  as  being  built  of  Inrick. 

•  Frost's  Notices,  p.  61 .        ^  Itin.,  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
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Antiquarians  differ  as  to  whether  the  original  fortifications  of  Hull  con- 
sisted of  a  ditch  only,  or  if  there  was  a  wall  as  well  as  a  ditch,  and  whether 
the  wall  was  built  of  stone  or  brick.  Leland  tells  us  that  the  art  of  brick 
making,  or,  as  they  had  been  anciently  called,  wall  tiles,  which  had  been 
lost,  or  had  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  Roman  period,  was  reviyed  in  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  11. ;  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  the  walls  of  Hull 
were  built  of  brick  in  that  reign. 

Gent,  in  his  History  of  Hull,  says,  that  by  the  charter  of  Edward  11.,  in 
1833,  '*  the  inhabitants  were  empowered  to  build  their  houses  for  the  future 
of  lime  and  stone,  and  to  make  a  wall,  as  designed  by  his  predecessor,  with 
a  mote  for  their  greater  security."  Dr.  Charles  Littleton,  late  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1757,  who  wrote  a 
Dissertation  on  the  antiquity  of  brick  buildings  in  England  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  which  was  read  before  that  society  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  same  year,  has  "  no  doubt  that  a  stone  wall  was  then  built,  and 
a  moat  made  in  consequence  of  this  grant,'*  for  in  the  first  of  Richard  U. 
(1878),  according  to  Gent,  he  adds,  that  King  "  sent  to  Hull,  to  have  the 
town  put  into  a  posture  of  defence,  the  long  and  happy  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessor having  rendered  their  walls  and  ditches  useless ;  but  now  the  case 
being  altered,  the  King  commanded  them  to  be  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the 
town."  In  the  same  paper  the  Bishop  states  that  in  September,  1756,  he 
carefully  examined  the  walls  of  Hull,  and  found  part  of  the  towers  between 
Beverley  and  North  Gates  still  standing,  and  entirely  composed  of  brick ; 
but  that  the  part  which  stretched  from  the  north  Blockhouse  towards  Dry- 
pool  Church,  for  a  considerable  length,  was  built  of  stone,  but  faced  with 
brick.  '*  This  might  lead  one  to  suspect,"  he  writes,  ''  that  the  whole  wall 
which  surrounds  the  town  had  been  faced  in  the  same  manner,  and  conse- 
quently might  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  age  than  the  time  of  Richard  U. 
I  should  indeed,"  he  continues, ''  have  embraced  this  opinion,  had  the  town 
been  first  strengthened  with  a  wall  by  De  la  Pole,  as  Leland  asserts ;  but  as 
Mr.  G«nt  mentions  a  royal  charter  from  King  Edward  IT.,  to  empower  the 
inhabitants  to  build  a  stone  wall,  as  designed  by  his  predecessor ;  and  a  toll 
granted  in  consequence  thereof;  and  we  find  Richard  11.  sending  his  orders 
to  repair  their  walls,  on  an  apprehension  of  the  French  and  Scots  inyading 
England ;  I  see  no  room  to  doubt  of  De  la  Pole*s  repairing  with  brick  the 
old  stone  wall,  and  building  the  towers  of  the  same  materials." 

Mr.  Frost  contends  that  the  walls  were  built  originally  of  brick,  in  the 
year  1833,  and  as  to  the  use  of  the  words  stone  and  Hme  in  the  grant  of 
Edward  U.,  he  thinks  it  was  probably  the  usual  language  of  licenses  to 
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fortify,  adopted  in  consequence  of  stone  being  the  principal  material  then  used 
for  the  fortification  of  buildings.  Tiles,  he  says,  were  partiallj  used  in  Hull 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  proof  of  this  assertion  he  states,  on  the 
authority  of  the  town's  records,  that  in  a  requisition  taken  in  1331,  res- 
pecting the  state  of  the  manor  of  Myton,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Sir  Bobert  de 
Hastang,  Ent,  then  Custos  of  the  manor,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  un- 
roofed the  buildings  of  a  messuage  in  Lyle  Street  (now  Mytongate),  and  had 
sold  8,000  tiles  belonging  to  it  for  the  sum  of  lOs.  "  The  fact  of  the  wbIIb 
having  been  made  of  brick,**  continues  the  same  writer,  "  is  not  only  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  nuiny  persons  now  living,  within  whose  memory 
they  were  taken  down,  but  by  the  exposure  of  the  foundations,  which  have 
been  lately  dug  up  in  different  places.  The  bricks  taken  from  these  founda- 
tions, like  those  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Hull,  are  of  Flemish 
shape,  and  similar  to  those  which  are  groined  in  between  the  stone  ribs  of 
Uie  vaulting  over  the  passages  through  the  Checquer  or  Western  Gate  of  the 
Cathedral  Close  at  Lincoln,  the  date  of  which  is  about  the  year  1850."  He 
moreover  states  that  in  1321,  which  was  about  the  time  when  the  walls 
were  raised,  William  De  la  Pole  had  a  tilery  or  brick  yard,  without  the  north 
gate  of  the  Xovfn,*  The  town's  records  mention  that  a  new  brick  yard  was 
established  here  in  1867,  at  the  west  side  of  the  Humber.  The  walls  of 
Hull  were  frequently  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  the  town,  from  its 
situation,  was  considered  an  impregnable  fortress.  From  an  accurate  mea- 
sniement,  taken  before  the  military  works  were  demolished,  it  appears  that 
the  waUs  of  Hull  were  3,610  yards  in  circuit,  being  30  yards  less  than  1^ 
mile.  For  several  centuries  after  the  building  of  its  walls,  the  town  was 
confined  between  the  Humber  to  the  south,  the  Hull  to  the  east,  and  the 
wallfl  to  the  north  and  west ;  beyond  these  limits  all  is  modem.  In  the  5th 
iA  Edward  m.  (1831)  the  office  of  Custos  or  Warden  of  HuU  was  abolished, 
and  the  government  of  the  borough  was  confided  by  royal  charter  to  a  Mayor 
and  four  Bailifb,  to  be  chosen  annually. 

In  the  rngn  of  Edward  11.,  the  fiunily  of  De  la  Pole  flourished  at  Hull ; 
and  as  Hie  history  of  that  illustrious  house  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Hull,  we  shall  here  briefly  review  it  Few  towns  can  boast  of  having  given 
rise  to  so  celebrated  a  family ;  emerging  from  comparative  obscurity  to  emi- 
nence, flourishing  in  such  splendour,  and  experiencing  such  a  variety  of 
fortune.  William  de  la  Pole,  second  son  of  a  knight  of  that  name,  was  a 
native  of  Ravenspur,  and  an  eminent  merchant  in  that  once  rich  and  popu- 

•  Frost's  Notices,  pp.  141, 142. 
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lous  seaport.  lu  consequence  of  the  decline  of  his  native  town,  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  Hull,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  acquired 
immense  wealth. 

In  1332  Edward  m.,  on  his  way  to  join  his  army  in  the  north,  paid  a 
visit  to  HuU,  and  was  entertained  by  WiUliam  de  la  Pole  with  the  greatest 
possible  magnificence.  Being  highly  pleased  with  the  excellent  fortifications 
of  the  place,  and  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  the  monarch  knighted  his 
generous  host  before  he  took  his  departure.  Tickell  tells  us  that  it  was  on 
this  occasion  he  changed  the  government  of  the  town  from  a  Bailiff  to  the 
more  honourable  degree  and  dignity  of  a  Mayor  and  four  Bailiffs ;  but  Mr. 
Frost  states  that  the  charter  conveying  this  grant  is  dated  6th  of  May, 
1331.*  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  filled  the  office  of  Mayor  in  1333,  and  again 
in  the  year  1335  ;t  and  other  authorities  state  that  he  was  the  first  Mayor 
of  Hull,  and  that  he  continued  in  that  office  for  the  first  three  years. 

During  the  war  with  France,  which  followed  Edward's  claim  to  that  king- 
dom, from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  Salic  law,  the  reader  of  English 
histoiy  is  well  aware  of  the  straits  to  which  that  monarch  was  reduced, 
through  the  want  of  money  to  support  his  army.  During  his  long  stay  at 
Brabant  he  endeavoured  to  borrow  of  all  the  foreign  Princes  who  were 
able  to  supply  him,  and  he  even  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing to  private  persons  to  take  up  such  sums  as  they  were  willing  to  lend.t 
Sir  William  de  la  Pole,  who  was  then  at  Antwerp  for  the  management  of  his 
mercantile  concerns,  not  only  supplied  the  King  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  had  with  him,  but  he  also  mortgaged  the  whole  of  his  estates  for 
his  use.  This  loan  amounted  to  £18,600.,  and  Sir  William  was  styled  by 
the  King  **  Dilectus  Mercator  noster,"  and  "  Mercator  Eegis."§  This  act  of 
loyal  devotion  was  generously  rewarded  by  Edward.  He  made  Sir  William 
a  Knight-banneret  in  the  field,  and  by  letters  patent  conferred  on  him  and 
his  heirs  500  marks  per  ann.  in  crown  rents,  with  a  promise  of  an  additional 
thousand  marks  per  annum,  in  case  he  recovered  his  right  of  inheritance 
within  the  kingdom  of  France.  As  soon  as  the  King  returned  victorious 
from  France,  he  made  Sir  William  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  then 
Lord  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess,  and  he  afterwards  advanced  him  to  other 
places  of  honour  and  emolument,  and  at  length  made  him  a  Baron  of  the 

•  Frost's  Notices.       +  Tiokell's  Hull,  p.  21.       }  Bapin,  Hist  Eng.,  vol.  i.,  p.  418. 

I  This  was  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  when  wheat  could  be  bought  for  3s.  4d.  a 
quarter,  a  fat  sheep  for  6d.,  and  six  pigeons  for  Id.,  and  when  the  daily  pay  of  an  Earl 
attending  the  King  in  time  of  war  was  6s.  8d.,  in  modem  times  the  exact  cost  of  a  few 
minutes  interview  with  an  attorney. 
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Exchequer.  In  every  stage  of  his  progress  Sir  William  continued  a  constant 
benefJELCtor  to  the  town  of  Eingsiou-upon-Hull,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
&Toar  of  his  Sovereign,  he  obtained  for  it  an  increase  of  its  privileges  and 
immunities ;  and  the  De  la  Poles  became  to  this  place  what  the  Cliffords 
were  to  Skipton,  and  the  Talbots  to  Sheffield.  Before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1366,  he  founded  a  monastery  and  hospital  here,  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  he  was  summoned  from  this  world 
before  the  house  was  complete,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Sir  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  completed  the  pious  work. 

Sir  Michael  was  no  less  a  favourite  with  Richard  II.  than  his  father  had 
been  with  Edward  m.  In  1386  that  monarch  made  him  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England;  and  having  married  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Wingfield,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Gran- 
ville, Eaii  of  Suffolk,  he  was  advanced  to  that  Earldom,  and  a  revenue  of 
£520.  per  ann.  was  granted  him  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.  The  newly- 
created  Earl  erected  a  splendid  mansion  in  Hull,  called  afterwards  Suffolk's 
Palace,  opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Maiy,  "  in  a  place  at 
that  time  called  Marketgate,"  but  now  knovm  as  Lowgate,  and  extending 
backwards  as  fisur  as  Parliament  Street.  The  entrance  to  this  spacious  edifice 
was  through  a  lofty  and  grand  gateway,  over  which  were  erected  two  cham- 
bers. At  the  end  of  a  passage  leading  to  the  gateway,  upwards  of  thirty 
yards  long  and  six  broad,  stood  a  spacious  and  handsome  tower,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  lead,  in  which  were  chambers,  eighteen  feet  square.  Ad- 
joining this  tower  was  a  court  yard,  containing  two  roods  of  ground,  neatly 
covered  with  a  large  square  pavement,  and  each  side  of  the  yard  was  adorned 
with  elegant  buildings.  At  the  west  end  was  a  beautiful  range  of  buildings, 
which  occupied  the  whole  side  of  the  square ;  on  one  side  was  a  large  hall, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  broad ;  and  on  the  other 
side  were  pantries,  with  lodging  rooms  over  them,  a  large  kitchen,  twenty 
feet  square,  and  other  offices.  North  of  this  court  lay  another  yard,  neatly 
walled,  containing  about  an  acre  of  land,  ornamented  with  fish  ponds,  and  a 
beautiful  dove-cote ;  and  to  the  west  of  this  was  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground, 
containing  two  acres  of  pasture,  enclosed  with  a  brick  waU,  nine  feet  high. 
Before  the  great  hall  vrindow  was  a  delightful  flower  garden,  of  upwards  of 
an  acre,  and  contiguous  to  it  was  the  kitchen  garden.  On  the  north  side  of 
a  court,  of  about  one  rood  in  extent,  stood  a  beautiful  chapel,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  This  chapel,  which  was  twenty-eight 
feet  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  was  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  was 
covered  with  lead.     Besides  this  noble  palace,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  erected 
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three  other  splendid  hoases,  adorned  with  stately  towers,  two  of  which  stood 
within  the  town,  hut  the  other  was  situated  a  short  distance  from  it,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect  of  the  country  eu^acent,* 

The  Earl,  with  other  court  favorites,  became  obnoxious  to  the  people,  by 
whom  he  was  stigmatised  as  a  flagrant  public  peculator.  In  less  than  a 
year  of  his  being  made  Chancellor,  he,  by  farming  the  King*s  customs,  and 
by  other  emoluments,  had  purchased  lands  to  the  amount  of  iglOOO.  per 
annum,  besides  accumulating  large  sxmis  of  money ;  and  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  he  could  not  so  suddenly  have  amassed  so  much  wealth,  but  by 
the  abuse  of  the  royal  favour.  The  Parliament  therefore  presented  an  address 
to  the  King,  desiring  that  the  Treasurer,  John  de  Fordain,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  Earl  of  Sufiblk,  might  be  dismissed  from  their  offices.  To 
this  address  Eichard  indignantly  replied  that  the  Parliament  ought  to  attend 
to  the  business  about  which  they  were  called,  and  not  to  meddle  with  what 
did  not  belong  to  them ;  and  he  haughtily  added,  that  to  please  the  Parlia- 
ment he  would  not  turn  out  the  meanest  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  The 
indignation  of  the  Parliament  was  now  aroused — the  King  was  no  longer 
able  to  protect  his  favourite,  and  the  Earl  was  not  only  removed  from  his 
office  of  Chancellor,  but  also  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminisr 
tration.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  other  Lords  in 
commission,  examined  and  tried  him,  and  being  found  guilty  of  peculation  or 
mal-administration,  he  was  compelled  to  restore  all  the  grants  he  had  received 
from  the  King,  and  was  confined  to  Windsor  Castle.!  But  no  sooner  was 
the  Parliament  broken  up,  than  the  King  recalled  him  to  court,  together  with 
his  other  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  whose  estate  had  been 
confiscated.  These  two  noblemen  and  Alexander  Neville,  Archbishop  of 
York,  were  the  only  persons  in  whom  Richard  placed  confidence.  The  Earl 
and  the  Duke  were  loaded  with  fresh  favours,  and  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  Earl  for  what  he  had  suffered/  the  King  caused  him 
to  be  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  to  sit  at  table  with  him.^  The  restored 
favourites  endeavoured  to  improve  the  royal  favour  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  enemies,  among  whom  the  chief  were  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who,  by  a  strict  examination  of  their 
conduct,  had  occasioned  their  condemnation ;  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  other  lords  seeing  their  destruction  determined  on,  assembled  an  army 
of  about  40,000  men,  marohed  at  their  head  to  the  King,  and  denouncing  the 

•  Tickcll'8  Hull,  pp.  39,  40.        t  Knighton's  Collection,  p.  2680. 
}  Daniels  6  Hist.  England  eontd.  p.  257. 
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ministers  as  traitors,  demanded  their  removal  and  punishment.  The  King 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a  favourable  answer ;  and  the  accused  peers  con- 
sulted their  own  safety  by  absenting  themselves  from  court.  They  were 
afterwards  accused  in  Parliament  of  high  treason,  and  the  £arl  of  Suffolk 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York  were  condemned  to  exile,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated. Thus  hurled  from  his  high  state  of  greatness  and  splendour, 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  retired  into  France  in  1880,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  the  same  year. 

In  1402  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  that  name,  was 
restored  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his  father,  and  accompanied  Henry  V .  in 
his  first  expedition  to  France.  During  the  siege  of  Harfleur  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  gave  many  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  military 
capacity.  But  the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the  season, 
produced  a  malignant  disease,  which  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  army,  and 
the  Earl  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  18th  of  September,  1416,  leaving  his 
honours  and  estates  to  his  eldest  son  Michael,  who  had  likewise  attended  the 
King  in  this  expedition,  and  was  then  at  Harfleur.  This,  the  third  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  title,  for  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  slain,  valiantly  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  Sovereign,  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  was  fought  on  the  S5th  of  October, 
1415.  Two  of  his  brothers  also,  not  long  after,  lost  their  lives  in  France  in 
the  same  contest 

William  de  la  Pole,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Suffolk  (brother  to  the  third  Earl), 
was  distinguished  alike  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  He  made  twenty- 
four  campaigns  in  France,  and  served  seventeen  years  on  the  continent  with- 
out ever  returning  to  his  native  country.  When  the  English  were  extending 
their  conquests  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  this 
Earl  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war,  and  gained  many  signal  victories ; 
and  on  the  death  of  that  renowned  general,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Orleans,  in  1428,  the  chief  command  of  the  besieging 
army  devolved  on  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  continued  the  attacks  with  una- 
bated vigour.  But  the  laurels  which  the  army  had  gathered  began  to  wither 
in  his  keeping ;  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  miHtaiy  and  political  prodigy — the 
Maid  of  Orleans — ^turned  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  idtimately  expelled  the 
English  from  the  French  territory.  After  the  return  of  William  de  la  Pole 
to  England,  he  was  employed  in  some  important  embassies,  and  it  was  he 
that  proposed  the  marriage  of  the  King  (Henry  VI.)  with  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
daughter  of  Rene,  titular  King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  and  Duke 
of  Anjou.     The  negociation  of  this  marriage  was  also  confided  to  the  Earl, 
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and  he,  with  a  splendid  train  of  Lords,  was  empowered  by  the  King  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Margaret  in  his  name,  and  to  conduct  her  into  EngUmd. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Suffolk. 
The  nuptials  were  accordingly  solemnized  by  proxy  in  the  church  .of  St 
Martin,  at  Tours,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bretagne,  and  of  seven  Earls,  twelve  Barons,  and 
twenty  Bishops,  besides  an  immense  number  of  Knights  and  gentlemen.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1445,  the  Queen  arrived  in  England,  and  on  the  dOth 
of  the  same  month  she  was  solemnly  crowned.  Suffolk  afterwards  sunk  in 
public  estimation,  but  rose  in  favour  at  court,  and  in  1448,  he  was,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Queen,  created  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  renewed, 
and  the  loss  of  Normandy,  which  followed,  was  attributed  to  Suffolk,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  rang  with  complaints  against  him.  He  was  publicly  accused 
of  having  delivered  Maine,  the  key  of  Normandy,  to  the  French,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  marriage  advantageous  to  none  but  himself — the  whole 
province  of  Maine  having  been  ceded  to  France,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  King  and  Margaret  of  Anjou.*  He  was 
further  charged  with  having  murdered  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  with 
having  removed  from  the  King's  presence  aU  virtuous  counsellors,  and  filled 
their  places  with  his  own  creatures.  These  and  several  other  crimes,  some 
of  them  indeed  improbable,  were  imputed  to  him,  and  the  popular  clamour 
was  loud  against  him.  In  a  word,  his  name  was  become  odious,  and  every 
mismanagement  in  the  administration  was  imputed  to  him  as  its  author.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1450  the  Parliament  met,  and  the  Commons  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  an  indictment  against  him,  containing  for  substance  the 
charges  before  mentioned,  with  some  others.!  The  Duke  answered  those 
charges  by  a  formal  denial  of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  challenged  his 
accusers  to  produce  their  proofs;  but  the  court,  alarmed  at  his  situation, 
and  desirous  to  withdraw  him  from  the  impending  storm,  devised  an  expe- 
dient to  preserve  him  from  that  fate  which  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  formal  trial.  The  Duke  was  advised  to  refer 
himself  to  the  King's  award,  who,  by  his  own  authority,  banished  him  for 
five  years.  This  irregular  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in  the  hope  that 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  might  abate,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people 
subside  by  that  time,  after  which  he  might  return  to  England,  and  have 
ample  compensation  made  him  for  his  sufferings.     But  his  enemies  foreseeing 

•  Rapin,  vol.  i.,  p.  669.       +  Ibid,  with  TindaU's  notes,  vol.  i.,  p.  574. 
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that  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  be  would  be  recalled,  and  reinstated 
in  his  former  power,  were  determined  on  bis  destruction.  He  was  accor- 
dingly met  on  bis  passage  to  France  by  an  Englisb  sbip,  called  tbe  Nicholas, 
bdonging  to  bis  enemy  tbe  Diike  of  Exeter,  Constable  of  tbe  Tower,  tbe 
captain  of  wbicb  seized  tbe  Duke,  brought  him  into  Dover  road,  and  struck 
off  his  head  on  the  side  of  a  long  boat  Thus  fell  tbe  most  powerful  man  in 
the  kingdom — ^who,  in  twenty-four  campaigns,  distinguished  himself  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  Englisb  armies  in  France,  and  bad  lost  bis  grandfather,  his 
father,  two  uncles,  and  bis  brother,  in  the  wars  of  that  kingdom ;  who  had 
ruled  the  cabinet  of  London,  had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  fifteen  years,  and 
for  thirty  years  a  Knight  of  tbe  Garter ;  and  no  enquiry  was  made  after  tbe 
perpetrators  of  this  illegal  act  of  violence.  His  mutilated  body  was  found 
upon  tbe  sands  at  Dover,  by  one  of  bis  chaplains,  and  buried,  as  Hall  informs 
MB,  in  the  Collegiate  church  of  Wingfield,  in  Suffolk,  but  according  to  Stowe, 
in  tbe  Charter  House  of  Eingston-upon-Hull.*  By  his  will,  dated  January, 
37 tb,  1460,  be  desired  that  bis  "  wretched  body  "  should  be  buried  *'  in  the 
Charter  House  at  Hull,  with  a  fair  monument." 

Whatever  might  be  his  errors  as  a  minister  of  state,  William  de  la  Pole 
was  to  Hull  a  distinguished  benefactor,  and  this  town  received  through  bis 
influence  numerous  marks  of  royal  favour.  From  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  descended  John  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Plantagenet,  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  m.,  and  by  her  bad 
issae  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  This  Earl  aspired  to  the  throne, 
and  Richard  HI.,  after  tbe  death  of  his  only  son,  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  de- 
clared the  Earl  of  Lincoln  presumptive  heir  to  tbe  Crown.  But  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  wbicb  was  fought  on  tbe  dSnd  of  August,  1485,  destroyed 
these  aspiring  hopes,  by  placing  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  on  tbe  throne. 
Lincoln  submitted  to  this  disappointment  with  an  iU  grace,  and  he  resolved 
to  lose  no  opportunity  that  might  present  itself,  for  accomplishing  the  ruin  of 
the  young  monarch.  Accordingly  be  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion 
which  broke  out  tbe  next  year  in  Lreland,  in  fiEivour  of  the  impostor,  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  personated  tbe  Earl  of  Warwick.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  178.)  Lincoln 
was  killed  in  a  battle,  fought  between  tbe  insurgents  and  tbe  King's  forces, 
at  Stoke,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  his  brother,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  was  tbe 
last  of  that  family  who  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Suffolk.  This  unfortunate 
nobleman  was,  through  the  jealous  temper  of  Henry  VII.,  detained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  seven  years,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  state ; 

«  Hall,  fol.  158.    Stowe,  p.  838. 
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and  he  was  beheaded  by  order  of  his  successor,  Heniy  VIII.,  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  in  the  4th  year  of  that  monarch's  reign.  Historians  are 
not  agreed  concerning  the  motives  that  induced  Henry  to  commit  this  act  of 
violence  on  a  person  from  whom  he  could  have  nothing  to  fear.  By  the  at- 
tainder of  the  last  Earl  of  Suffolk,  all  the  revenues  and  manors  of  that  noble 
family  were  confiscated  to  the  King's  use,  and  the  family,  which  arose  from 
a  mercantile  station,  and  flourished  in  great  splendour  for  about  120  years, 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  by  the  death  of  the  younger  brother  William, 
who  fled  to  Italy,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1625. 

Besides  the  splendid  family  mansion  at  HuU,  the  De  la  Poles  had  a  mag- 
nificent palace  at  Ewelme,  in  Oxfordshire,  built  by  William,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
about  the  year  1424.  This  Earl  had  the  manor  of  Ewelme  in  marriage  with 
Alice,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaucer,  Knt,  son  of  Geofi&ey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

The  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  allied  to  the 
De  la  Poles  of  Suflblk.  This  distinguished  prelate  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Eichard  Pole,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  also  to  Eliza- 
beth, the  last  Earl  of  Suffolk's  mother ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  Cardinal's 
mother  was  the  Earl's  first  cousin. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  De  la  Poles,  who  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  prosperity  of  Hull,  we  must  now  return  to  what  more  immediately 
relates  to  the  town,  and  view  its  continual  progress  in  trade  and  opulence. 

So  early  as  the  year  1314  about  thirty  ships  were  required  by  Edward  II. 
to  assemble  at  Eingston-upon-Hull,  preparatory  to  an  expedition  against 
Scotland ;  and  on  that  occasion  two  ships  were  to  be  furnished  by  Hull,  and 
one  each  by  Ravenser,  Barton,  Grimsby,  and  Boston ;  Yarmouth  being  the 
only  port  which  was  to  provide  three.  In  the  83rd  of  Edward  HE.  (1369), 
Hull  had  attained  a  considerable  rank  in  the  list  of  maritime  towns,  for  in 
that  year,  the  King,  having  resolved  to  invade  France,  sent  to  every  sea-port 
within  his  kingdom,  requiring  of  each  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  mariners, 
according  to  the  abiUty  of  the  place ;  and  the  quota  for  Hull  consisted  of  16 
ships  and  466  seamen ;  whilst  26  ships  and  662  mariners  was  the  whole 
complement  furnished  by  London ;  and  IT  ships  and  314  seamen  for  New- 
castle. Until  the  14th  century  this  country  possessed  no  regular  navy,  the 
maritime  force  of  the  kingdom  consisting  only  of  merchants'  ships  and  vesseb, 
which  were  pressed  into  the  service  whenever  any  extraordinary  occasion 
rendered  their  assistance  necessary.  But  beside  the  occasional  employment 
of  merchants'  vessels  in  the  King's  service,  barges  were  frequently  required 
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to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  maritime  towns,  towards 
forming  a  permanent  navy. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  had  ever  laboured 
under  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  fresh  water ;  and  in  the  last  year  of 
this  reign  (1876),  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  represented  to  the  King  that  the 
town  being  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  river  Humber,  and  built  upon  a 
salt  soil,  was  greatly  deficient  in  that  important  article ;  nor  could  they  pro- 
cure any  but  such  as  was  brought  in  boats  out  of  Lincolnshire  at  a  consider- 
able expense ;  that  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Hessle,  Anlaby,  Cottingham, 
and  others,  unmoved  by  their  distress,  had  combined  together,  and  absolutely 
refused  them  any  supply  of  their  fresh  water ;  and  that  the  town  of  Hull 
would,  in  a  short  time,  be  totally  ruined,  unless  his  Mcgesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  point  out  some  method  by  which  their  want  of  water  might 
be  effectually  relieved.  The  King  immediately  issued  a  commission  to 
Michael  de  la  Pole  and  others,  who  met  and  determined  that  a  large  canal 
should  be  immediately  cut,  from  Anlaby  spring,  forty  feet  wide,  to  convey 
fresh  water  to  Hull.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns,  however,  com- 
plained to  his  Majesty,  and  among  other  objections,  stated  that  the  making 
of  such  a  canal  would  considerably  injure  their  lands ;  whereupon  another 
commission  was  issued,  and  a  jury  empannelled  In  the  midst  of  these  con- 
tentions died  the  valiant  and  renowned  King  Edward  HE.,  in  1377,  in  the 
04th  year  of  his  age,  and  51st  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
gmndson,  the  unfortunate  Richard  11.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

Long,  and  in  some  instances  fatal,  contests  existed  between  the  town  of 
Hull  and  the  villages,  upon  the  subject  of  fresh  water,  for  some  years,  till  at 
length  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  iCome  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican. 

The  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  did  not  rank  high  at  this  period  as  re- 
gards its  population.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  about 
2,000.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town  above  14  years  of  age,  that  was 
taxed  in  1337,  and  from  which  taxation  the  population  was  calculated,  was 
1,557.  The  number  of  persons  taxed  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Beverley  was  2,063. 

From  a  veiy  early  period  the  Archbishops  of  York,  lords  of  the  town  of 
Beverley,  claimed  and  possessed  the  right  of  prisages  on  wine,*  and  customs 

•  Pritage  means  "the  right  of  taking  two  tons  of  wine  from  every  ship,  English  or 
foreign,  importing  into  England  twenty  tuns  or  more;  one  to  be  taken  before,  and  the 
other  behind  the  mast." — Blackstone's  Com.,  vol.  L,  p.  815.  Each  cask  may  be  redeemed 
by  a  money  payment  of  20s. 
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on  other  merohaudise  broaght  into  the  river  or  port  of  Hull.  A  charteri 
granted  bo  early  as  the  51st  of  Henry  in.  (1S67),  mentions  it  as  a  prescrip- 
tire  right  to  the  See  of  York.  The  town  of  Hull  now  began  to  contest  the 
rights  of  Beverley  on  the  river,  which  they  had  formerly  passed  **  as  freely  as 
the  winds  of  heaven;*'  and  to  nullify  the  Archbishop's  claim  to  prisage 
within  the  town  and  port.  The  merchants  had  already  resorted  to  some 
fraudulent  practices,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  these 
prises.  To  elude  this  claim,  they  had  adopted  the  nefarious  custom  of  de- 
livering their  cargoes  in  the  Humber,  and  sending  the  contents  into  the 
harbour  in  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions ;  by  which  the  Archbishop  was  un- 
justly deprived  of  his  prisage.  This  practice  had  been  occasionally  carried 
on  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  he  now  determined  to  enforce,  in  person, 
the  restitution  of  his  ancient  rights.  Several  suits  at  law  were  ineffectually 
prosecuted ;  and  tlie  Archbishop  still  maintained  his  ancient  privileges.  The 
people  of  Hull  seemed  now  determined  to  obtain  by  violence  what  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  due  course  of  law.  A  favourable  opportunity  soon 
occurred.  Archbishop  Neville  being  at  Hull,  and  personally  contending  the 
matter  with  the  Mayor,  Sir  Thomas  de  Waltham,  was  attacked  by  the  latter 
and  his  bailiffs,  and  a  long  train  of  followers.  The  Mayor  suddenly  wrested 
the  crozier  out  of  the  prelate's  hands,  and  striking  one  of  the  Archbishop's 
attendants  with  it,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  assault,  and  some  blood  was 
spilt  in  the  scuffle.  "  The  enraged  Knight,"  says  TickeU,  "  perhaps  to  give 
weight  to  his  argument,  wounded  several  of  the  Bishop's  party  with  the 
crozier."  Complaint  of  this  outrage  being  made  to  the  King,  the  Mayor, 
his  bailiffs,  and  several  others,  were  summoned  to  Westminster,  to  answer 
for  the  riot,  but  there  are  no  records  to  shew  how  the  affair  ended.  But  after 
the  lapse  of  a  whole  century  of  expensive  litigation  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Archbishop,  judgment  was  given  for  the  King,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  charter  did  not  contain  the  words  ^*  Prisas  Vini "  in  express  terms.  After 
this  decision  the  Archbishops  did  not  claim  prisage,  but  there  were  other 
franchises  and  liberties  which,  as  lords  of  the  port  of  Hull,  they  still  claimed 
in  the  river. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  great 
danger ;  the  French,  with  a  powerful  army,  ready  to  invade  it ;  the  Scots, 
their  allies,  had  taken  possession  of  Berwick ;  and  the  King  was  at  variance 
with  his  nobles.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  town  of  HuU,  grateful  for  the 
many  privileges  which  it  had  received,  raised  many  soldiers,  and  fitted  up 
two  large  ships,  well  equipped  and  manned,  for  his  Majesty's  service. 

The  fortifications  of  Hull  underwent  considerable  repairs  about  the  same 
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time,  the  ditches  weie  cleansed,  and  a  strong  Castle,  for  the  security  of  the 
town  and  harhour,  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  HuU. 

In  1382  this  monarch,  to  whom  the  town  of  Hull  has  heen  indebted  for 
many  fietvours,  obtained  doubtless  at  the  solicitation  of  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  reviyed  all  the  old  charters,  and  enlarged  the  privileges  of 
the  town  ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  he  granted  to  the  burgesses 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  the  river  or  haven  of  the  town,  then  known  as 
Sajer*s  Creek,  from  Sculcoates  gate  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  the  Humber. 

In  1385  Richard,  in  consideration  of  their  loyalty,  promised  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  that  neither  he  nor  his  successors  would  ever  mortmain  any  lands 
to  their  detriment,  and  that  they  shoidd  have  a  large  common  seal,  consisting 
of  two  parts,  the  upper  part  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Mayor,  and  the 
other  part  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  clerk  appointed  by  the  King  or 
his  successors. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1392  about  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cotting- 
ham,  Woolferton,  Anlaby,  and  other  neighbouring  villages,  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  people  of  Hull,  for  depri- 
ving them  of  their  fresh  water.  They  laid  siege  to  that  town,  threatening  to 
raze  it  to  the  ground,  diverted  the  course  of  the  canals,  and  filled  them  up ; 
and  they  also  prevented  provisions  from  being  conveyed  into  the  town  from 
the  country.  Finding  that  they  were  not  able  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of 
Hull,  they  withdrew  in  great  disorder,  and  encamped  at  Cottingham.  How 
long  they  continued  together,  or  what  other  acts  of  hostility  they  committed, 
is  not  recorded,  but  at  the  Yorkshire  Assizes  following  many  of  them  received 
sentence  of  death,  and  were  executed,  and  others  were  pardoned  on  certain 
conditions.  In  1399,  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
landed  at  Havenspume,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  the  discontented  nobles, 
(See  vol.  i.,  page  146)  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  King,  the  town-  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  continued  firm  in  its  loyalty  to  Hichard,  though  this 
part  of  the  country  was  in  general  well  affected  to  the  Duke.  When  the 
Mayor  (John  Tutbury)  heard  of  their  approach,  he  ordered  the  bridges  to  be 
drawn  up,  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and  the  burgesses  to  stand  to  arms ;  and 
when  the  Duke  and  his  followers  appeared  before  the  town,  and  demanded 
immediate  entrance,  the  Mayor  refused  the  request,  and  told  the  Duke  that 
he  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  his  Sovereign  Eichard  IE.,  and  faithfully  to  keep 
the  town  for  his  use,  and  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  and  never 
to  prove  false  to  his  oath  nor  a  traitor  to  his  King.  On  receiving  this  loyal 
and  resolnte  answer,  the  Duke  and  his  associates  withdrew,  and  immediately 
marched  to  Doncaster. 
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Ill  the  2nd  of  Henrj  IV.  (1401)  the  inhabitants  again  complained  res- 
pecting the  inconvenience  they  were  put  to  in  procuring  a  supply  of  fresh 
water.  It  was  then  decided  that  a  canal,  twelve  feet  broad,  should  be  cut 
from  Julian's  Well  into  the  fields  of  Anlaby,  to  be  connected  with  the  wells 
of  Derringham  and  the  spring  of  Haltemprice,  and  a  decree  was  obtained  for 
the  purpose.  But  another  riot  ensued.  A  number  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers  attacked  and  abused  the  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the  canal, 
and  annoyed  them  in  every  possible  manner,  by  filling  up  the  canal,  and  by 
committing  several  other  outrages.  But  as  the  number  of  the  rioters  was 
not  very  considerable,  they  were  soon  after  dispersed,  and  many  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  After  being  detained  for  some  time  in  prison  at  Hull,  these 
delinquents  were  pardoned  on  condition  that  they  publicly  prayed  mercy  and 
forgiveness  from  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty,  and  went  "  bare  hede, 
and  bare  fote,  naked  of  bodi  in  scrk  and  brcke,  before  proccssyon  on  the 
Friday  in  the  Fest  of  Nativiti  of  our  Ladi,  ilk  one  wyth  a  serge  in  his  hand 
of  thre  pond  wax  bimand  in  his  hande,  about  the  Kirk  of  the  Trinity,  and 
held  ye  serge  bimand  in  the  chancel,  fro  beginning  of  the  Mass  unto  time  of 
offering,  and  then  offered  the  serge  up,  to  bryne  in  Halidays,  whilk  wil  last 
in  remembrance  in  part  of  satisfauction  of  their  trespaus ;  "  and  this  they 
were  to  do  every  year. 

In  1413,  and  for  some  years  preceding,  the  inhabitants  of  Hessle,  Anlaby, 
and  Cottingham,  notwithstanding  the  severities  inflicted  upon  former  offen- 
ders,  frequently  corrupted  the  fresh  water,  by  throwing  in  carrion,  or  letting 
salt  water  into  tlie  canals ;  and  damaged  the  works  that  had  been  made  for 
conveying  the  water  to  Hull.  The  magistrates  of  Hull,  who  had  in  vain 
offered  great  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  became,  at  length,  so 
incensed  at  the  obstinacy  of  these  malicious  and  daring  offenders,  who  could 
not  be  restricted  through  fear  of  temporal  punishment,  that  they  earnestly 
besought  Pope  John  XXI.  to  make  use  of  the  censures  of  the  church  against 
them.  But  instead  of  hurling  against  them  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Holy  Father  issued  an  extraordinary  writing,  dated  at  Rome  the  20th  of 
July,  1413,  reminding  those,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  had  endea- 
voured to  ruin  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  by  depriving 
them  of  water,  that  they  must  give  a  strict  account  of  their  deeds  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  to  receive  according  to  their  works ;  and  exhorting  and  praying 
every  one  of  them,  by  the  bowels  of  charity,  to  contribute  freely  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  water  courses,  by  which  means  they  would  in  some  measure 
atone  for  their  past  offences.  And  all  who  should  be  instrumental  in 
promoting  this  public  \7ork,  br  ji^oncrously  contributing  thereto,  were  pro- 
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mised  the  release  of  100  days  in  any  penance  that  was  already  or  might 
hereafter  be  enjoined  them.  The  good  effects  of  this  instrument  were 
astonishing,  all  attempts  to  corrupt  or  poison  the  water»  or  to  fill  up  the 
canals,  ceased,  and  the  town,  from  that  time,  has  been  plentifully  supphed 
with  the  pore  beyerage  of  nature. 

Henry  Y.  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  town  of  Hull,  and  the  town  supplied 
the  King  with  several  ships  of  great  burthen,  and  many  soldiers  for  his 
expedition  against  France. 

Henry  YI.,  in  1431,  confirmed  the  old  charters  and  granted  a  new  one, 
by  which  the  town  was  erected  into  a  county,  its  jurisdiction  extending  over 
the  towns  and  parishes  of  Hessle,  North  Ferriby,  Swanland,  West  Ella, 
Kirk  EUa,  Tranby,  Willardby,  Wooferton,  Anlaby,  and  the  site  of  the  Priory 
of  Haltemprice.  The  same  charter  constituted  Kingston-upon-Hull  a  Corpo- 
rate town,  and  granted  that  instead  of  a  Mayor  and  Bailifis,  there  should  be 
a  Mayor,  Shenff,  and  twelve  Aldermen,  who  should  be  Justices  of  the  Peace 
within  the  town  and  county;  likewise,  that  the  Mayor  should  be  chosen  by  the 
burgesses  from  the  Aldermen ;  the  Sheriff  and  two  Chamberlains  from  the 
burgesses ;  that  the  Mayor  should  be  the  King's  escheator  to  determine  what 
forfeitures  of  lands  fell  to  the  Crown  for  want  of  heirs ;  the  Sheriff  to  be  his 
assistant,  and  both  to  have  such  powers  as  are  granted  to  officers  of  that 
rank  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  crimes  committed  within  the 
town,  the  burgesses  were  to  answer  before  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff;  but  if 
the  case  could  not  be  decided  before  them,  then  it  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
Judge  of  Assize.  The  sword  and  mace  was  also  granted  to  the  Mayor,  with 
a  Cap  of  maintenance. 

Henry  being  unsuccessful  in  the  war  he  was  waging  with  France,  having 
lost  many  of  the  towns  which  his  father  had  taken  in  that  country,  sent  a 
letter,  dated  at  his  manor  of  Skene,  the  24th  of  August,  1441,  addressed  to 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Hull,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  war.  The  King's  request  was  generously 
complied  with,  but  the  sum  advanced  on  this  occasion  is  not  recorded.  In 
1441  it  was  ordained,  by  common  consent,  at  the  Town  Hall,  that  the  Mayor, 
during  his  year  of  office,  should  not  sell  ale  or  wine  in  his  house ;  that  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  public,  the  sword  should  be  carried  before  him,  and  his 
officers  should  attend  him ;  that  the  Sheriff  should  always  attend  church  and 
council  meetings  in  his  gown,  with  the  mace  carried  before  him,  and  his 
offieers  waiting  upon  him ;  and  that  no  Aldermen  should  keep  alehouses  or 
taverns,  nor  discover  what  passed  in  their  councils,  under  heavy  penalties. 
In  1443  the  town  was  divided  into  six  wards,  each  of  them  governed  by  two 
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Aldermen,  and  the  Mayor  presiding  as  head  of  the  whole.  The  Aldermen 
were  obliged  to  reside  within  their  respective  wards ;  and  for  crimes  com- 
mitted in  each  of  these  divisions,  the  offenders  were  tried  and  disposed  of  by 
the  Aldermen  of  the  ward  wherein  they  had  transgressed,  and  not  before 
the  Mayor.  By  this  division  the  town  was,  as  it  were,  cantoned  out  into 
six  little  territories,  which  had  bars  and  gates  that  were  shut  up  every 
night.  These  divisions  were  called — ^Humber  Ward,  Austin  Ward,  Trinity 
Ward,  White  Friar  Ward,  St.  Mary's  Ward,  and  North  Ward. 

The  anniversary  of  the  dedications  of  churches,  commonly  called  Feasts, 
Wakes,  or  Ales,  which  were  first  instituted  for  good  and  pious  purposes,  and 
which  had  for  a  long  time  been  devoutly  and  religiously  kept,  had  now  lost 
their  religious  character,  and  those  anniversaries  were  frequently  spent  in  riot 
and  debauchery.  The  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches  of  St  Mary  and 
the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull,  fell  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  March,  which  being  in 
Lent,  the  magistrates  petitioned  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  translate  them  to 
other  days  more  convenient,  and  order  the  celebration  of  them  both  to  be  on 
the  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  Archbishop 
complied  with  the  petition,  and  these  revels  were  continued  here  upon  that 
day  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.* 

On  the  d5th  of  June  this  year,  the  King  granted  another  charter  to  the 
town  of  Hull,  by  which  the  Corporation  were  empowered  to  purchase  to  the 
value  of  £100.  per  ann.,  to  enable  them  to  defend  and  preserve  the  town  &om 
the  inundations  of  the  river  Humbcr.  In  1447  the  King  confirmed  the 
privileges,  both  of  the  town  and  the  new  made  county ;  and  he  granted  that, 
after  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter  and  his  son,  they  might  choose  an 
Admiral,  whose  jurisdiction  was  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  the  village  and  precincts  of  Drypool,  and  all  the  river 
Humber ;  and  that  no  other  Admiral  of  England  should  have  power  or  au- 
thority within  his  limits. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1448,  Henry  made  a  progress  into  the  north, 
and  having  passed  some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Leckon- 

•  On  the  evening  preceding  the  Saint's  day,  in  whose  honour  the  church  was  conse- 
crated, it  was  usual  for  the  religious  people  to  assemble  in  the  church,  and  there  watch 
and  pray  all  night;  and  this  watching  or  waking y  heing  kept  an  the  eves  of  the  festiTals, 
were  called  VigiU,  The  first  intention  of  this  watching  was  good  and  pious,  but,  by 
degrees,  greater  numbers  attending,  less  devotion  and  reverence  were  observed ;  till  at 
length,  from  hawkers  and  pedlars  coming  thither  to  sell  their  petty  wares,  the  merchants 
came  and  set  up  stalls  and  booths  in  the  church-yards;  and  not  only  those  who  lived  in 
the  parish,  to  whom  the  church  belonged,  resorted  thither,  but  others  from  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
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field,  he  honoured  Hull  with  a  visit,  and  was  received  by  the  people  with  the 
loudest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  loyal  affection ;  and  was  entertained  by  the 
Corporation  for  two  or  three  days,  with  all  possible  magnificence. 

During  the  great  civil  war  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

the  inhabitants  of  Hull  were  not  unmindful  of  the  obligations  they  owed  to 

their  Sovereign,  and  to  the  last  they  continued  firm  and  unshaken  in  their 

fidelity  to  Henry.     According  to  the  town*s  records,  large  levies  of  men  were 

made  during  the  contest,  and  a  debt  to  a  very  lai^e  amount  was  contracted. 

In  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Richard  Hanson,  Esq.,  the  brave  Mayor  of  Hull, 

having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  fell  covered 

with  wounds,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.    At 

Towton,  too,  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Hull,  who  had  volunteered  in  Henry's 

cause,  flowed  freely ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants, 

that,  in  1462,  when  the  public  treasury  of  the  borough  was  exhausted  by  the 

expenses  of  the  war,  the  Corporation  took  down  a  laige  and  stately  market 

cross,  which  had  been  erected  at  a  great  expense  about  thirty  years  before,  to 

raise  money,  by  the  sale  of  the  materials,  for  the  support  of  the  royal  cause. 

When  this  cross  was  erected,  Kobert  Holme,  a  wealthy  Alderman,  and  who 

had  thrice  the  honour  of  filling  the  civic  chair,  was  the  chief  contributor.    In 

gratitude,  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  we  are  told  by  TickeU,  that  the 

Corporation  ordained,  when  the  cross  was  taken  down,  that  ds.  4d.  should  be 

given  yearly  for  saying  a  dirge  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  for  the  rest  of  his 

soul,  to  be  sung  by  twelve  priests  and  a  clerk,  who  were  to  have  2s.  2d. 

divided  amongst  them ;  for  ringing  the  bells  on  the  day  of  celebration,  6d. 

was  given,  and  the  same  sum  for  wax  candles  to  be  burnt  about  his  grave ; 

the  bellman  for  crying  his  name  2d.,  and  a  penny  for  a  mass  penny,  which 

the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  was  yearly  to  offer.* 

On  the  elevation  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  throne,  the  town  of  Hull  reluctantly 
acknowledged  him  as  their  Sovereign ;  but  no  sooner  had  Henry  VI.  again 
resumed  his  royal  seat,  by  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  than  they 
again  professed  their  cordial  allegiance  to  the  restored  monarch.  And  when 
Edward  IV.  landed  at  Ravenspume,  in  1471,  with  an  army  of  2,000  men,  he 
marched  by  the  way  of  Beverley  to  York,  without  venturing  to  attack  Hull, 
being  aware  of  the  people's  attachment  to  King  Henry. 

In  1464  the  haven  of  Hull  was  so  warped  up,  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  totally  ruined.  To  aid  in  liquidating  the  expense  of  clearing  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  utility,  a  tax  of  ds.  4d.  was  laid  upon  every  ship  of 
100  tons  burden,  each  time  that  it  entered  the  harbour. 

•  Tickell's  Hist.  Hidl,  p.  117. 
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In  1472  Hull  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  swept  off  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  amongst  its  victims  was  John  Whitfield,  Esq.,  the 
chief  magistrate.  For  four  years  the  disorder  seemed  to  have  ceased,  but  in 
1476  it  broke  out  again  with  increased  fury,  and  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  the 
Mayor,  was  of  the  number  of  its  victims.  Two  years  afterwards  it  raged  so 
violently  that  1,560  persons  died  in  a  short  time,  and  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq., 
the  Mayor,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children,  died  of  the  fatal  distemper.  On  the 
17th  of  October,  1488,  the  proclamation  of  Richard  lU.,  declaring  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Norcys,  and  others  of 
the  Duke's  adherents,  traitors,  was  publicly  read  at  Hull;  when  a  large 
reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  these  noblemen.  (See  vol.  i.,  p. 
171.)  In  1608,  by  the  attainder  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  all 
the  revenues,  manors,  lands,  and  estates,  of  that  noblemen  were  confiscated 
and  forfeited  to  the  King's  use ;  amongst  which  was  the  manor  of  this  town, 
with  Myton  and  Tupcotes.  The  stately  mansion  called  Suffolk  Palace  now 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  but  his  Majesty  granted  the  lady  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl,  the  profits  issuing  out  of  the  manor  of  Kingston-upon-Hull 
during  the  term  of  her  life.  In  1514  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  whole 
manor  of  this  town,  with  Myton  and  Tupcotes,  to  Sir  William  Sidney,  Knt., 
but  the  King  became  again  Lord  of  those  manors,  but  by  what  means, 
whether  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  seizure,  does  not  appear. 

In  1515  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  Prior  of  Haltemprice  and  Mr. 
Mattison,  Sheriff  of  Hull,  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  monas- 
tery of  Haltemprice  was  a  member  of  the  county  of  Hull,  but  the  Prior  had, 
for  several  years  preceding,  refused  to  admit  the  Sheriff  into  his  liberties, 
which  he  affirmed  (including  Willardby  and  Woolfireton)  was  not  of  the  Shire 
of  Hull,  but  in  the  lordship  of  Cottingham.  The  Prior  had  complained 
against  former  Sheriffs  in  the  Star-Ohamber,  and  that  court  referred  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  Sir  William  Constable,  and 
others,  who  determined  in  favour  of  the  Prior.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
decision,  the  Sheriff  with  about  SOO  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hull,  proceeded, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  to  Woolfreton,  to  keep  his  turn  as  usual.  The  Prior 
bdng  previously  informed  of  his  design,  raised  his  tenants,  armed  his  monks, 
and  resisted  the  approach  of  the  Sheriff  and  his  attendants.  The  Sheriff  and 
his  party  not  being  willing  tamely  to  submit  to  this  opposition,  used  some 
insulting  and  abusive  language,  whereupon  a  cruel  battle  ensued.  For  some 
time  they  fought  with  alternate  success,  and  victory  fluctuated  from  side  to 
side,  till  at  length  the  monks  gave  way,  and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  their  priory. 
Thither  they  were  pursued  by  the  Sheriff  and  his  party,  threatening  to  puU 
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down  the  building ;  and  this,  it  is  probable,  they  would  have  done,  had  not 
the  Major  of  Hull  received  timely  intelligence  of  the  affiray,  and  with  about 
sixty  horsemen,  which  he  had  hastily  drawn  together,  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  prevented  further  mischief.  To  obtain  satisfaction,  the  Prior 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Star-Chamber  against  the  Sheriff  and  his  party ;  and  in- 
dicted them,  not  only  for  a  riot,  but  as  offenders  against  several  statutes. 
These  proceedings  occasioned  various  suits  to  commence,  which  continued 
for  three  years ;  when  at  length  the  whole  matter  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
John  Eland,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  George  and  Edward  Maddison,  Aldermen  of 
HoU,  as  the  sole  arbitrators  of  the  contested  afiGur.  After  mature  delibera- 
tion, they  determined  that  if  the  monks,  on  their  part,  would  yield  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull  all  manner  of  right  and  claim  they  had  to  the  fresh-water 
springs  of  Anlaby,  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses,  on  the  other  part,  should  give 
up  to  them  the  royalty  of  Willerby  and  Newton.  This  decision  was  agreed 
to  by  both  parties,  and  thus  all  animositiee,  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  them,  entirely  ceased. 

In  the  same  year  a  dispute,  between  the  Mayor  of  Hull  and  the  Prior  of 
the  Charter  House,  was  amicably  adjusted.  The  Mayor  claimed  annually 
the  sum  of  6s.  of  the  monks,  and  fealty  for  the  occupation  of  a  lane,  called 
Pole  Street,  running  from  the  town's  moat,  through  the  grounds  called 
Trippet,  to  the  Maison-dieu,  near  the  Priory,  to  which  the  ground  belonged. 
This  had  long  been  a  matter  of  contention  between  the  monks  and  the  town, 
but  the  controversy  was  ended  by  the  religious  granting  a  lease  of  the  said 
ground  to  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  for  the  term  of  eighty-nine  years,  at 
an  annual  rent  of  JS4.,  renewable  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  term. 

In  1517  the  Rev.  John  Riplingham,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Beverley 
College,  built  a  fish-shambles  in  Fish  Street,  Hull,  solely  at  his  own  expense ; 
and  soon  afterwards  founded  an  hospital  in  Vicar  Lane  for  twenty  poor 
people.  The  King  this  year  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  and 
Soots,  received  of  the  town  of  Hull,  by  way  of  loan,  the  sum  of  £366.  lis.  4d. 
EQs  Miyesty's  letter  of  application  for  this  loan,  is  amongst  the  records  of  the 
town ;  as  well  as  another  letter  which  he  sent  soon  after,  thanking  the  in- 
habitants for  their  diligence  in  seizing  some  com,  that  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  from  this  port  to  Scotland. 

Though  great  pains  had  been  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
by  elevating  the  roads,  and  repairing  the  banks,  to  guard  against  the  un- 
usual swell  of  the  tides,  which  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the  Humber,  yet 
in  1537  the  tide  rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  overflow  the  banks,  and  much 
damage  was  done  theroby,  both  to  the  town  and  to  the  ac^acent  country ;  even 
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in  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  town  the  waters  rose  at  least  one  foot,  and 
the  goods  that  were  lodged  in  low  rooms  and  warehouses,  were  either  des- 
troyed or  very  materially  injured ;  all  the  low  grounds,  for  many  miles  round, 
were  laid  under  water,  and  many  farmers  were  deprived  of  all  their  stock. 

In  1534  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  hy  which  provision  was  made 
for  twenty-six  Suffragan  Bishops,  whose  office  was  to  supply  the  places  of  the 
Bishops  ahsent  on  embassies,  or  other  secular  business ;  and  Hull  was  among 
the  towns  appointed  for  Suffiragan  Sees.  Before  the  Reformation,  these  ex- 
traordinary prelates,  or  assistant  Bishops,  borrowed  their  titles  in  PartHnu 
Infidelium,  and  they  were  commonly  called  Bishops  in  Partibus ;  but  by  the 
above  statute  they  had  English  titles  conferred  upon  them.  They  were  styled 
Lords,  but  enjoyed  neither  baronries  nor  jurisdiction.  Their  office  was 
nearly  the  same  with  the  Chorepiscopif  or  Bishops  of  the  country  in  the  pri- 
mitive church ;  but  this  office  had  been  discontinued  for  nine  centuries,  till 
it  was  now  again  revived  in  England.  The  offices  which  these  Bishops  were 
permitted  to  perform  before  the  Beformation,  were,  according  to  Stiype,  as 
follows: — They  confirmed  children;  blessed  altars,  vestments,  and  sacred 
vessels ;  suspended  pro&ne  and  unoonsecrated  places,  and  reconciled  poUuted 
churches  and  church-yards ;  they  consecrated  and  dedicated  new  churches 
and  chapels ;  they  conferred  the  minor  orders ;  and  blessed  chrism  and  holy 
oil,  and  consecrated  bells.  They  likewise  performed  all  prelatical  duties  in 
such  monasteries  as  were  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  There  was  no 
distinct  revenue  provided  for  these  Suffragans  by  the  act  of  Henry  VJJLl. ; 
but  they  being  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  possessed  of  considerable 
livings,  the  act  allowing  them  to  have  two  benefices,  with  cure,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  their  dignity.  Queen  Mary  restored  the  Bishops  in  Partibus, 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  suppressed  them,  and  the  replaced  English  tides  con- 
tinued almost  till  the  end  of  her  reign.  Dr.  Brett,  in  a  letter  quoted  by 
Tickell,  says  that  he  has  not  met  with  the  oonseciation  of  a  Suffiragan 
Bishop  since  160S,  when  John  Sterne  was  made  Bishop  of  Colchester. 
Robert  Purseglove,  consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Hull  in  1663,  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  of  that  order  here.  Before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 
he  had  been  Prior  of  Guisborough.  He  enjoyed  his  episcopal  dignity  twenty- 
seven  years,  died  in  1579,  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church  of  Tideswell, 
in  Derbyshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  How  many  of  these  extraordinary 
prelates  have  been  consecrated  to  the  See  of  Hull  is  not  knovm,  the  archives 
being  silent  on  that  head ;  but  as  the  act  was  passed  in  1584,  and  John 
Sterne,  the  last  of  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  was  consecrated  in  15Qd,  a  space 
of  only  fif^-eight  years,  it  is  evident  there  could  not  be  many.    The  Bishops 
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of  Hull  had  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  High  Street,  mostly  built  of  free 
stone,  and  adorned  with^inted  windows,  and  with  spacious  gateways  and 
lofty  towers. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Religioas  Houses,  in  this  reign,  a  strong  spirit  of 
discontent  manifested  itself  at  Hull  and  elsewhere.  The  lesser  Monasteries, 
with  a  reTenue  under  i6200.  a  year,  being  so  denominated,  were  first  sup- 
pressed, and  all  those  of  Hull  and  its  county  fell  under  that  description. 
These  were  the  White  Friary,  St.  Austin's  Friary,  the  Carthusian  Monastery, 
and  the  Priories  of  Ferriby  and  Haltemprioe.  As  we  have  already  shewn 
at  page  189  of  vol.  i.,  an  insurrection,  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Orace,  oc- 
curred in  1537,  and  a  division  of  the  insurgents,  conducted  by  one  Hallam, 
took  Hull  by  surprise,  and  repossessed  the  ejected  monks  and  friars  of  their 
houses.  The  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  however  of  short  duration,  as 
thej  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  party  that  attacked  Hull, 
were  soon  after  tried  by  a  special  commission  at  that  place,  where  they  were 
convicted  of  rebellion,  and  executed.  Mr.  William  Rogers,  Mayor  of  the 
town,  Alderman  Eland,  and  Mr.  Enowles,  who  were  instrumental  in  seizing 
Hallam  and  others  of  the  party,  as  well  as  in  dispersing  the  rebels  who  had 
possession  of  Hull,  soon  after  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  from  the 
King,  and  were  amply  rewarded  for  their  services.  Many  insurrections  suc- 
ceeded this  in  the  north  of  England. 

In  1537  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  north  and  east  of  Yorkshire,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Settrington,  Scarborough,  and  other  places,  headed  by  Sir 
Francis  Bigot  and  others.  The  rebels  marched  in  a  body  towards  HuU,  but 
Sir  Ralph  EUerker  and  Sir  John  Constable,  Knights,  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood,  hearing  of  their  intention  of  attacking  the  place,  collected 
some  forces,  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  shut  the  gates,  and  determined 
to  defend  it  to  the  utmost  Scarce  were  they  entered  into  the  town  than  the 
rebels  appeared  before  it,  and  being  exasperated  that  their  design  of  securing 
it  was  defeated,  they  revenged  themselves  on  the  surrounding  wind  mills, 
all  of  which  they  set  on  fire.  After  this  effort  of  revenge  they  laid  closo 
siege  to  the  town  for  several  days,  and  in  very  haughty  and  menacing  lan- 
guage dmnanded  entrance.  The  garrison,  however,  despising  their  threats, 
gave  them  an  absolute  denial,  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  reduce  the 
fortress,  they  raised  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  the  Mayor, 
Sir  Ralph  EUerker,  and  Sir  John  Constable,  with  a  strong  party  of  tho 
townsmen,  pursued  them,  fell  upon  their  rear,  slew  several,  and  took  many 
prisoners.  The  rebels  had  no  sooner  raised  the  siege  then  Sir  Robert  Con- 
stable and  some  others,  who  had  favoured  the  insurrections,  made  use  of  a 
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stratagem,  and  entering  the  town  disguised  as  market  people,  yet  secretly 
armed,  they  seized  the  gates,  let  in  the  remainder  of  their  followers,  and 
secured  the  town.  Sir  Robert  assumed  the  title  of  GoTemor,  sent  ships  into 
foreign  parts  for  forces  to  assist  him,  imprisoned  such  persons  as  he  suspected 
to  be  unfavourable  to  his  designs,  and  provided  and  laid  up  stores  of  pro- 
visions, ammunition,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  maintain  and  support 
them  against  a  si^e.  Thus  he  continued  master  of  the  fortress  for  about  a 
month,  but  receiving  intelligence  that  his  partisans  in  the  country  were  either 
slain,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners,  by  the  King's  forces,  his  fortitude  entirely 
abandoned  him,  and  he  and  the  most  fJEuthful  of  his  party  exhibited  great 
distraction  and  consternation.  The  loyal  Magistrates  and  inhabitants  of 
Hull  seized  a  favourable  opportunity  of  recovering  the  town,  fell  upon  the 
rebel  Governor  and  his  unfortunate  adherents  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
quite  overpowered  and  secured  them.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  commis- 
sioned to  examine  and  try  those  unhappy  prisoners  at  Hull,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed,  several  being  hanged  and  quartered.  Sir  Kobert  Con- 
stable, as  being  their  chief,  was  hung  in  chains  over  Beverley  gate ;  and 
thus  was  the  insurrection  effectually  quelled,  and  Henry's  authority  pro- 
portionately, increased. 

This  year,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Council,  fearing  that  the  King 
might  be  tempted  to  seize  the  Coiporation  Plate  (which  was  worth  several 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  had  served  the 
BeUgious  Houses  a  littie  before),  unanimously  agreed  to  dispose  of  it  by 
public  auction,  and  to  apply  the  money  so  raised,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  to  repair  the  chureh  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  to  other  public  and  necessary  uses. 

The  insurrections  being  entirely  quelled,  the  King  made  a  progress  to  the 
north,  in  the  month  of  August,  1541,  and  made  an  unexpected  visit  to  Hull, 
accompanied  by  his  Queen  (Catiierine  Howard),  and  attended  by  a  train  of 
courtiera.  The  Sheriff,  with  a  numerous  train  of  gentiemen,  met  his  Mi^jesty 
with  his  retinue  at  the  "  Bordenbrig,"*  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  and 
the  royal  cavalcade  was  received  at  the  Beverley  gate  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  robes.  The  usual  formalities  over,  the  procession 
proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  to  the  Manor  Hall,  then 
the  Mayor's  residence.  After  remaining  in  Hull  three  days,  during  which 
time  they  partook  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Corporation,  and  his  Migesty 
received  from  the  Mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  a  present  of  £100.,  the 

•  Bordenbrig,  or  Boarden'd  Bridge,  was  a  boarded  bridge  across  the  river  at  Ncwland. 
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rojal  personages  and  their  courtiers  set  out  for  Yorki  where  Henry  stayed 
for  twelve  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing  his  nephew  the  King  of  Scotland. 
On  the  29th  of  Septemher,  Henry,  disappointed  and  enraged  at  the  refusal 
of  the  Scottish  King  to  meet  him,  left  York  ahruptly,  and  that  night  the 
royal  visitants  lodged  at  Leckonfield,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
The  next  day>  being  that  appointed  for  the  election  of  a  new  Mayor,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull,  having  no  idea  that  their  Sovereign  was  so  near,  were 
assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  election,  when  a 
measenger  announced  that  his  Miyesty  intended  that  day  to  dine  in  the  town. 
The  people  were  surprised  at  this  unexpected  intelligence,  and  on  Mr.  Thonuus 
Dalton  being  suddenly  elected  to  the  office,  he,  fearing  he  might  have  some 
difficulty  in  discharging  the  duties,  not  only  refused  to  stand,  but  imme- 
diately left  the  hall,  and  proceeded,  with  many  others,  to  meet  the  King. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  town,  Henry,  being  informed  of  the  matter,  ordered 
the  Corporation  to  re-assemUe,  and  to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election ;  he  com- 
manded farther,  that  Sir  John  Eland,  Knt.  (who  had  served  the  office  three 
times  before),  should  be  nominated,  with  Mr.  Dalton  and  his  opponent,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office,  which  being  done,  the  King  honoured  Sir  John  with 
his  vote,  who  was,  aftier  so  open  an  interposition  of  the  Monarch,  no  doubt 
unanimously  elected.  His  Miyesty  immediately  took  his  sword  from  his  side, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Mayor  elect,  in  honour  of  the  Corporation  at  large, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  faasting  and  recreation.* 
The  next  morning  the  King  took  an  accurate  view  of  the  town,  and  having 
shaken  off  all  submission  to  Home,  he  was  somewhat  jealous  of  certain 
parties;  and  £or  the  greater  strength  and  security  of  this  important  place,  he 
gave  orders  for  erecting  a  Castle,  and  two  strong  Blockhouses,  and  other 
fortifications^  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  HulLf  He  also  ordered  that  the 
bridge  now  called  the  North  Bridge  be  built,  so  as  to  have  ready  access  to 
these  fortifications  from  the  town ;  and  among  the  other  improvements  which 
he  commanded  to  be  made,  was  the  cutting  of  a  new  canal  for  fresh  water 
from  Newland  to  Hull,  and  the  putting  in  thorough  repair  the  stately  Manor 
Hall,  formerly  called  Sufiblk*s  Palace.    The  Manor  of  Hull  being  the  pro- 

•  Thon^  this  sword  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  not  the  one 
now  used  on  oocasionB  of  state. 

f  The  first  biiok  of  the  new  Blookhooses  was  laid  Feb.  22nd,  1541.  (Lsnds.  HS.) 
Tickell  aajs  the  Castle  was  built  in  1377  (Ist  Bichard  11.),  bat  an  unpublisbed  MS.,  m 
tbe  library  at  Barton  Constable,  states  that  the  Castle  was  not  bailt  at  that  time,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  expense,  bat  was  raised  sabseqaently  by  Henry  vm.,  at  a  cost  of  Je28,000. 
Aoeoid&Dg  to  Dr.  Chambers'  MS.,  the  cost  was  £28,150. 17s.  Od. 
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perty  of  the  Crown,  the  King  defrayed  the  expense  of  all  these  alterations, 
which  cost  him  upwards  of  ^^23,000.  At  this  time  Henry  caused  Castles 
and  Blockhouses,  to  be  erected  with  all  possible  speed  in  all  needful  places 
throughout  the  realm. 

After  remaining  five  days  in  Hull,  the  King  and  his  retinue  crossed  the 
Humber  to  Barrow-haven,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Thornton  Abbey,  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  monks  met  the  royal  party  in  solemn  procession,  and 
entertained  them  splendidly  in  that  very  monastery  which,  a  very  short  time 
after,  Henry  obliged  them  to  relinquish ;  and  commanded  the  edifice  itself, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  Lincolnshire,  to  be  laid  in  ruins.  Soon 
after  the  Eing*s  arrival  in  London,  he  appointed  Sir  Richard  Long,  Knt, 
to  be  GoYcmor  of  Hull ;  and  Michael  Stanhope,  Esq.,  to  be  his  Lieutenant, 
with  power  to  levy  forces  whenever  occasion  required.  These  appointments 
were  intended  for  the  greater  security  and  defence  of  the  town,  till  the  Castle 
and  fortifications  were  finished. 

In  1545  the  King  suppressed  the  Colleges,  Chapels,  Chantries,  Hospitals, 
and  Fraternities,  and  seized  their  revenues.  Amongst  the  Hospitals  whose 
foundations  Henry  dissolved  at  Hull,  four  of  them,  namely,  Gregg's  and 
Biplingham's  Hospitals,  Trinity  House,  and  the  Charter  House,  were  re- 
founded  in  the  succeeding  reign,  and  remain  even  to  this  day. 

In  1551  King  Edward  VL,  in  consideration  of  the  great  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull,  both  to  himself  and  his  ancestors,  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses the  entire  manor  of  the  town,  with  all  its  members  and  appurtenances ; 
the  sixth  part  of  that  of  Sutton ;  the  patronage  of  the  Charter  House  Hos- 
pital, together  with  all  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  mills,  meadows, 
pastures,  rents,  revenues,  waters,  fisheries,  tolls,  markets,  customs,  natives 
and  villains,  both  male  and  female,  in  and  over  the  town  and  county  of 
Kingston*upon-Hu]l,  and  all  the  towns  belonging  thereunto,  and  in  Sutton, 
Sudcoates,  Stoneferry,  Boxton,  &e.  He  likewise  gave  and  confirmed  to  the 
Corporation  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  Castle  and  Blockhouses,  and  ap- 
pointed thmn  to  be  Keepers  and  Governors  of  the  same ;  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  agreeing  to  keep  them  in  sufficient  repair,  at  their  own  cost, 
and  to  safely  keep  all  such  ammunition  and  ordnance  as  were  to  be  kept 
therein  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  And  the  King  further  granted  that, 
from  thenceforth  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  &c.,  should  be  no  longer  con- 
sidered within  the  limits  of  the  county  of  York,  but  for  the  future  be  a  part 
of  the  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull.  The  Sovereign,  likewise,  by  this 
charter,  granted  to  them  the  nomination,  election,  and  appointment,  of  all 
such  persons  as  should  have  the  custody,  government,  or  keeping  of  the  said 
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Castle  and  Blockhouses ;  and  he  moreoYor  gave  them,  towards  the  main- 
taining and  supporting  the  premises  Ydth  the  jetties  and  hanks,  Jg50.  annually, 
issuing  out  of  his  manors  of  Myton  and  Tupcoates ;  and  the  adYOWSon,  gift, 
presentaticni,  and  right  of  patronage  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
this  town.  Accordingly  the  Mayor  and  hurgesses  were  empowered,  as  often 
as  vacancies  occurred,  to  present  "  an  ahle  and  honest  person  **  to  he  master 
and  incumhent,  and  horn  time  to  time,  for  ever,  to  exert  their  utmost  influ- 
ence  that  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  be  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  inmates,  according  to  the  original  intent  of  the 
founders.  To  the  due  performance  of  all  which  the  Mayor  and  buiigesses 
bound  themselves,  and  all  their  successors,  in  the  sum  of  £d,000. 

That  singular  and  fiatal  malady  called  the  Sweating  Sickness,  this  year 
ravaged  the  kingdom,  and  its  dreadful  effects  were  severely  felt  in  this  town. 
The  number  of  its  victims  was  veiy  great,  but  how  many  is  not  particularly 
reooided.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  a  long  pending  suit 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Hull  and  Beverley — the  people  of 
the  latter  place  having  refused  to  pay  the  toll  demanded  of  them  for  their 
vessels  which  passed  dirough  the  bridge  at  Hull — was  left  to  the  decision  of 
Robert  Constable  of  Hotham,  Anthony  Smethby  of  Brantingham,  Thomas 
Grimston  of  (jodmanham,  Esquires ;  and  Thomas  Dowman  of  Pocklington, 
gentleman.  Both  parties  bound  themselves  in  an  obligation  of  £dOO.  to 
submit  and  stand  by  their  award.  The  event  was  unfavourable  to  the  town 
of  Hull,  for  it  was  awarded  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  should  £or  ever  in 
future  permit,  not  only  the  vessels  belonging  to  Beverley,  but  also  the  vessels 
of  all  other  towns  acyoining  the  river,  fireely  to  pass  through  the  bridge  with 
their  masts  standing,  if  they  thought  proper  to  pass  in  that  manner. 

In  1664  Sir  William  Knowles,  Ent,  Alderman  and  Merchant  of  this  town, 
presrated  the  Corporation  with  a  gold  chain,  weighing  4^  oz.,  to  be  for  ever 
kept  and  worn  by  every  succeeding  Mayor,  during  the  year  of  his  mayoralty, 
on  Sundays,  great  holidays,  and  on  all  extraordinary  occasions,  under  a 
penalty  ni  i640.  for  eveiy  omission.  The  chain  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
this  Knight's  widow,  then  married  to  John  Gilford,  Esq.,  by  adding  to  it  the 
value  of  iSlO.  in  angel  gold.  Mrs.  Thurcross  added  the  value  of  M8.  more  to 
it,  so  that  the  whole  chain  consisted  of  317  linlis,  and  weighed  11  oz.  7  dwt. 
8  gr.  The  Cloth  Hall  of  Hull  was  let  this  year  to  John  Thornton,  Esq., 
Mayor,  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  at  the  yearly  rental  of  £6.  Ids.  4d.  In  former 
times  all  the  cloths  brought  here  were  examined  in  this  hall  before  they  were 
exposed  to  sale  by  strangers,  under  the  penalty  of  8s.  8d.  &r  eveiy  ne^^t. 
This  custom  had  for  some  time  been  discontinued,  but  was  now  revived. 
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Mary^s  short  reign  passed  over  without  making  any  important  additions 
to  the  records  of  Hull,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  persen  was  executed 
there,  either  for  treason  or  religion,  during  all  the  reign ;  indeed  the  rapid 
and  repeated  changes  in  religion,  under  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  seem 
to  have  excited  here  no  very  material  sensation. 

In  the  dnd  of  Elizabeth  (1559),  an  obstinate  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Gregory,  was  chosen  Sheriff  of  Hull,  but  from  some  motiTe  not  recorded, 
he  refused  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  magistrates  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  fined  in  the  sum 
of  £100.,  as  well  as  disfranchised  and  turned  out  of  the  town ;  all  which  was 
executed  accordingly. 

In  October,  1569,  the  Lord  Regent  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  Morton,  and 
several  other  Scottbh  noblemen,  came  to  this  town  on  their  way  to  London ; 
and  were  nobly  entertained  for  two  days.  About  the  same  time  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  Lord  President,  and  Lieutenant-General  of  all  her  Migesty*8  forces 
in  the  north,  spent  some  days  in  Hull.  The  principal  object  of  his  visit  was 
to  surrey  the  state  of  the  fortifications,  and  to  examine  whether  the  town  was 
in  a  fit  condition  to  withstand  a  foreign  invasion.  He  ordered  the  walls  and 
gates,  which  were  at  that  time  in  a  bad  condition,  to  be  immediately  repaired, 
and  the  moat  to  be  cleaned  out  In  this  year,  when  the  last  public  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  Catholic  religion  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  307),  the  rebels  sent 
a  party  to  surprise  HuU,  where,  it  is  said,  they  expected  to  receive  con- 
siderable aids  firom  abroad.  They  had  corrupted  a  party  in  the  town,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  one  Smith,  who  had  engaged,  in  the  night  time,  to  throw 
open  the  gates,  and  admit  the  insurgents.  But  before  they  could  put  their 
designs  into  execution,  the  plot  was  discovered;  Smith  was  apprehended, 
and  upon  examination  confessed  all  he  knew  of  the  a£Gur,  and  discovered 
his  accomplices,  who  were  all  immediately  secured,  and  the  design  was 
thus  prevented. 

In  1571  there  happened  another  destructive  tide  in  the  river  Humber. 
The  waters  rose  higher  than  the  highest  point  to  which  they  had  ever  before 
attained,  and  covered  the  streets  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  for  many  miles 
round  the  country  was  deluged.  The  injury  sustained  both  in  town  and 
country  by  this  dreadful  inundation  was  immense. 

Some  years  after  the  reformed  religion  had  been  firmly  established  in  this 
kingdom,  the  Bev.  John  Tickell  tells  us,  that  '<  the  sins  of  fornication  and 
adultery  were  so  prevalent  at  Hull,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to 
issue  out  the  strictest  orders  relative  to  those  vices,  and  use  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  suppress  them.    They  even,*'  he  continues,  **  wrote  to  the 
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Archbishop  of  York  for  his  approbation  of  what  ihey  had  done,  and  to  request 
his  adyice  how  thej  might  most  effectually  ponish  the  offender8."4e  That 
high  dignitary,  in  his  reply,  which  is  dated  at  Bishopthorpe,  SOth  of  Jnly, 
1674,  sanctions  the  punishment  of  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of 
these  **  abominable  and  heinous  crimes,'*  «  «  :ie  «  according  as  has  been 
used  in  the  city  of  London,  or  other  well  goyemed  cities  or  toi/Ms  corporate." 
The  Churchwardens  and  Sidesmen  f  were  then  directed  to  yisit  the  alehouses, 
and  search  the  streets  and  closes,  and  to  present  the  names  of  all  such  as 
were  sinfully  spending  or  idly  wasting  their  time,  when  they  should  have 
been  attending  in  some  place  of  worship. 

In  1576,  that  dreadful  distemper,  the  plague  was  brought  into  this  town 
by  some  seamen,  from  n^lect  of  quarantine.  It  was,  however,  confined  to 
Blaekfiriaigate,  which  was  so  deeply  infected  that  it  was  judged  necessary  to 
wall  up  all  the  ayenues  leading  to  that  street,  leaving  open  only  two  doors, 
where  watchmen  were  placed  to  take  in  provisions  and  medicines,  and  to  see 
that  none  of  the  infected  made  their  escape.  These  wise  though  rigorous 
precautions  had  the  desired  effect,  the  epidemic  soon  subsided,  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  became  ijis  yictims. 

Hull  was  now  enjoying  a  flood  tide  of  prosperity,  and  the  wealth  of  her 
ships  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  pirates,  by  which  the  seas  were  then 
infested.  The  Humber*s  mouth,  as  well  as  all  the  eastern  coast,  wero  so 
harassed  and  obstructed  by  them,  that  scarce  a  merchant  ship  could  sail 
with  safety.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  re- 
quired the  town  of  Hull  to  fit  up  two  stout  ships  of  war  to  protect  their  own 
Tcsseb,  and  to  assist  in  scouring  the  a^j&cent  coast  These  ships  being 
well  equipped  and  manned,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  maritime  robbers,  and  they 
had  soon  the  good  fortune  to  capture  several  of  them,  and  to  bring  them  into 
Hull.    The  pirates  were  soon  after  tried  by  a  special  commission,  at  which 

•  Tiokell'8  History  of  Hull,  p.  226. 

f  Sfynod'8  men,  and  by  oonnption  Sidesmen,  were  creditable  persons,  which  it  was 
enstomaiy  for  the  Bishops  to  summon  out  of  every  parish  to  attend  the  ancient  epis- 
oofal  l^^nods  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  of,  and  attesting  the  disorders  of, 
olerg7  and  people.  They  were  called  Tettes  8ynodak$t  and  were  bound  upon  oath  to 
present  all  heretics  and  other  irregular  persons.  They  were  sometimes  called  Quest- 
men,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  in  making  enquiries  concerning  offences. — ^Bnm*s 
Bedes.  Iaw,  vol.  i. 

Though  this  office  has  iUlen  into  disuse  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  in  the 
town  of  Hull  it  exists  still;  for  there  are  six  of  these  officers  chosen  annually  for  the 
parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  two  for  St  Maiy's.  They  are  assistants  to  the  Church- 
wardens, and  are  chosen  every  Easter  Monday. 

VOL.  u.  a 
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the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  President  of  the  North,  presided,  attended  by 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  as  judges.  Six  of  the  misguided  men  were  found 
guilty,  and,  in  virtue  of  their  sentence,  were  executed  and  hung  in  chains  in 
different  places  on  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

In  1582  the  Archbishop  of  York  granted  an  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
authorize  and  empower  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Hull  to  suppress  the 
gross  immoralities  of  the  times,  by  severely  punishing  the  guilty,  without  any 
respect  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  tfao  offenders. 

In  1683  the  prisons  of  this  town  being  full  of  criminals,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  came  and  sot  as 
judge  to  try  them.  Throe  persons  were  convicted  of  felony,  and  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death ;  and  three  poor  old  women  were  tried  for  witchcraft, 
one  of  whom  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory  on  four  separate  market 
days,  and  to  suffer  a  yearns  imprisonment. 

When  King  Philip  of  Spain  threatened  to  invade  England,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  caused  her  subjects  to  enter  into  an  association  to  defend  her  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  about  600  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Hull,  and  200  of  the  county  of  that  town,  enrolled  themselves  members  of 
it ;  and  the  town  and  county  readily  sent  a  loan  of  i6600.,  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  defend  her  kingdom  against  the  storm  which  was  gathering  over 
it.  Several  of  the  Queen  s  letters  sent  here  on  this  occasion  are  yet  preserved 
among  the  town  records.  When  this  formidable  invasion  was  attempted,  in 
1588,  the  reader  of  English  histoiy  is  well  aware  that  the  invincible  Armada 
was  beat,  scattered,  and  destroyed,  upon  our  shores,  by  the  raging  of  tbe 
elements. 

In  1500  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Secretary  of  State,  and  High  Steward 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  died  in  such  poor  circumstances,  that  he  was  buried 
privately  in  the  night  time  to  save  expense.  This  great  minister  spent  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  and  had  the  best  intelli- 
gence from  all  parts  that  any  minister  ever  hod.  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  the 
next  High  Steward  of  Hull,  survived  his  illustrious  predecessor  only  six 
years ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council,  who  greatly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  town. 

In  1599,  after  some  heavy  gales  of  wind  from  the  S.E.,  a  large  fish  was 
driven  ashore  near  Drypool,  and  excited  much  admiration.  It  was  almost  of 
an  oval  shape,  six  feet  long,  five  feet  broad,  and  six  feet  between  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  upper  and  lower  fins.  One  of  the  fins  was  placed  on  the  bock, 
and  the  other  on  the  belly,  designed  perhaps  by  nature  to  keep  it  erect  in  the 
water.  It  was  taken  to  be  the  Orthagoriscus  parvus  gesneri;  and  what 
Pliny  colls  a  little  seahog. 
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In  1596  the  Qaeen  having  received  intelligence  that  the  King  of  Spain 
was  once  more  preparing  to  invade  England,  resolved  to  give  a  demonstrative 
proof  that  England  could  attack  as  well  as  defeat.  With  this  view  she  im- 
mediatelj  commanded  a  fleet  to  be  got  ready,  and  wrote  to  all  the  sea-port 
towns  to  aid  her  with  an  additional  number  of  ships.  The  letter  sent  by  her 
Privy  Council  on  this  occasion  to  the  town  of  Hull,  contained  a  request  that 
a  ship  of  great  burden  should  be  fitted  out,  manned,  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, and  victualled  for  a  voyage  and  expedition  of  five  months,  at  the  charges 
of  Hull»  and  such  other  towns  and  ports  as  did  contribute  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  1588.  This  town  readily  fitted  out  a  stout  ship  of  war,  at  a  veiy 
considerable  expense ;  and  her  Mi^jesty  was  pleased  to  order  that  the  towns 
of  Leeds,  Wakefield  and  Halifax,  which  traded  much  to  Hull,  should  bear  a 
proportionable  part,  to  which  they  willingly  consented.  The  same  year  the 
Queen  renewed  and  confirmed  all  the  old  charters  granted  by  her  predecessors 
to  the  town  of  Hull,  and  granted  many  additional  privileges. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  the  Queen  brought  an  action  against  the 
Mayor  and  buigesses  of  HuU,  on  account  of  their  not  keeping  in  repair  the 
Castle  and  Blockhouses  at  the  east  side  of  the  river,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  with  King  Edward  VI.  How  this  suit  was  ended,  the 
records  make  no  mention ;  but  it  was,  however,  renewed  again  in  or  about 
the  year  1037,  and  was  strongly  contested,  tUl  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general  were  turned  towards  other  objects. 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd  of  August,  1601,  Lord  Burley,  her  Migesty's  Lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  President  of  the  North,  accompanied  by  many  Knights 
and  gentlemen,  visited  HuU,  and  dined  with  tlie  Mayor.  In  the  afternoon 
they  were  entertained  with  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Market-Place,  which, 
however,  were  productive  of  a  very  tragical  event;  for  by  the  overchai^ging 
of  an  old  cannon,  which  contained  many  curious  contrivances  to  be  played  off 
by  that  forcible  and  destructive  element  of  fire,  it  immediately  burst  into 
several  pieces,  by  which  four  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  several  others 
dangerously  wounded,  some  of  whom  died  soon  after.  In  February,  1602, 
a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  occasioned  much  damage,  was  very  sensibly  felt  in  this  town,  but 
none  of  the  inhabitants  were  hurt  by  it 

In  the  2nd  of  James  I.  (1604),  the  plague  carried  off  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hull,  but  the  number  is  not  recorded.  In  the  8th  of  this  reign  the 
King  granted,  or  rather  sold  the  Corporation  a  new  charter  for  £600. ;  and 
so  poor  was  the  corporate  body  at  the  time,  that  to  defray  tho  expense,  they 
were  obliged  to  dispose  of  so  much  of  their  lauds  as  amounted  to  that  sum. 
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Bj  this  charter  the  Mayor,  Beooideri  and  Aldermen,  were  empowered  to 
choose  an  assistant  preacher  in  the  church  of  H0I7  Trinity.  In  1613  died 
Rohert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  and  High 
Steward  of  this  borough  ^  and  his  successor  in  the  latter  office  was  Thomas, 
Lord  Ellesmere,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1613,  three  skilful  engineers,  at  the  desire  of  the  authorities  of  Hull, 
took  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  town,  on  a  lease  of  100  years,  at  the  small 
annual  rent  of  5s.,  and  on  this  ground  they  erected  water  works,  from  which 
the  water  was  conducted  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  In  about  three 
years  these  works,  which  were  attended  with  great  expense  to  the  undertakers, 
were  finished)  and  in  consideration  of  this,  the  inhabitants  were  yearly  to 
allow  them  such  a  sum  as  might  be  deemed  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
water.  Ever  since  that  time  the  town  of  Hull  has  been  abundantly  supplied 
with  that  most  valuable  of  all  liquids,  good,  pure,  and  wholesome  water. 

In  1619  the  merchants  of  this  town  erected  an  Exchange  in  the  High 
Street,  at  an  expense  of  £500.,  a  tenth  part  of  which  sum  the  King  allowed, 
on  condition  that  his  officers  of  the  customs  should  occupy  certain  rooms  in 
the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  a  custom  house,  on  a  lease  of  fifty  years,  at 
a  rentpf  ^£3.  per  annum.  The  merchants  have  not  made  use  of  this  building 
for  several  years ;  but  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  customs 
until  the  present  year,  when  it  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Com 
Exchange  on  its  site. 

At  the  opening  of  the  disastrous  reign  of  Charies  I.,  England  was  menaced 
by  a  war  with  France,  and  the  Parliament,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  SIO  of 
vol.  i.,  not  seeming  willing  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies,  the  King  was 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  of  such  persons  as  were  able  to  lend. 
Two  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  collect  the  loan  (Lords  Dunbar  and 
Clifford),  attended  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Hull,  on  the  Idth  of  February,  16d6, 
and  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  subscribed  the  quota  required  of  them — ^£333. 
13s.  4d.  Soon  after  this  the  King  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  Hull  to  provide 
ships  to  transport  1,350  men,  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  which  they  readily  performed.  Not  long  after  his  Migesty  sent 
another  letter  to  this  town,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  fit  out  ships  of  war 
against  the  privateers  which  then  infested  these  coasts,  and  did  great  damage 
to  the  trade  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  places.  In  the  3rd  year  of  this 
reign,  when  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  counties  were  ordered  to  see  that 
the  trained  bands  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  town  of  Hull  fur- 
nished, besides  its  proportionate  share  of  soldiers,  3^  lasts  of  powder,  3}  tons 
of  match,  the  same  quantity  of  lead,  with  pick-axes,  carriages,  ammunition, 
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and  provisions.    The  beacons,  likewise,  were  repaired,  and  l^e  town  was  pat 
in  a  postare  of  defence. 

When  the  second  Parliament  refused  to  grant  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  the  King  was  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  loans,  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  maritime  towns  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  armed 
vessels,  in  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  the  town  of  Hull  cheerfully  and  willingly 
famished  the  three  ships  required  of  them,  well  manned  and  victualled, 
though  many  of  the  sea-ports  exhibited  much  reluctance  in  complying  with 
the  order.  This  spirit  of  loyal  acquiescence  was  the  next  year  carried  still 
farther,  for  whilst  the  city  of  London  and  other  places  resisted  the  tax  on  all 
diips  and  goods,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  because  it  was  levied  by  the 
King  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  the  merchants  of  Hull  paid  the  im- 
post without  murmur  or  complaint. 

In  1680  the  walls  and  blockhouses  were  repaired,  and  the  ditches  were 
cleansed,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  county  of  Kingston-upon-HuU. 
About  this  time  died  QeorgB  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  High 
Steward  of  HnU;  and  the  vacant  office  of  High  Steward  was  conferred, 
at  his  own  request,  on  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
En^^nd.  Li  1683  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  many  of  the  Aldermen  of  Hull, 
repaired  to  York,  where  they  waited  upon  the  King,  during  his  sojourn  in 
that  city,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

About  two  years  after  this  time,  when  the  King  determined  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  for  the  puipose  of  ofiering  resistance  to  the  pirates  from  Dunkirk,  Sallee, 
and  Algiers,  which  infested  our  coasts,  and  which  had  seized  a  great  many 
ships  belonging  to  this  port ;  and  for  that  purpose  required  a  tax  from  his 
subjects,  called  Ship-money,  the  people  of  Hull  in  general,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation,  murmured  at  it,  and  paid  it  with  reluctance,  because  it 
was  imposed  without  the  assent  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  considered  as 
illegal.  As  has  already  been  observed  at  page  dd8  of  vol.  i.,  this  was  the 
obnoxious  tax  which  set  the  entire  kingdom  in  an  uproar.  In  July,  1685, 
the  Plague,  which  for  some  time  past  had  raged  in  some  of  the  ports  of  the 
continent,  made  its  appearance  in  this  town,  and  such  was  the  terror  it 
created,  that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  houses,  and  fled  into  the 
country ;  the  gates  were  kept  continually  shut,  except  when  provisions  were 
brought  in ;  all  assemblies  and  meetings,  as  well  for  religious  as  for  secular 
purposes,  were  forbidden ;  schools  were  discontinued ;  and  the  place  exhibited 
a  scene  of  horror,  silence,  and  despair.  The  town  being  still  full  of  infected 
people  in  the  succeeding  spring,  and  Lent  approaching,  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  thought  it  necessary  to  petition  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  grant 
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license  to  the  sick  to  eat  flesh  meat  during  that  season,  for  their  nourish- 
ment and  more  speedy  recovery.  His  Grace,  in  answer  to  their  petition, 
condoled  with  them  in  their  great  afBiction,  stating  that  he  did  not  know 
what  power  he  had  to  grant  such  an  indefinite  license ;  but  that  "  in  all  cases 
of  sickness  the  ministers,  upon  certificate  firom  their  physicians,  might  grant 
permission  to  particular  persons  to  eat  flesh  during  that  holy  eeaaoxL*** 

The  pestilence  continued  to  rage  for  three  years,  and  d,7dO  persons  fell 
victims  to  it  in  this  town,  exclusive  of  those  who  fled  into  the  country,  and 
died  there,  which,  according  to  one  authority,  almost  doubled  the  number ; 
making  a  sum  total  probably  equal  to  half  the  population  of  Hull  at  that 
period.  During  a  great  part  of  these  three  years,  the  markets  were  sup- 
pressed by  royal  proclamation,  and  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the 
the  adjacent  places  were  ordered  to  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  and  all 
other  necessaries,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  convey  them  in  carts  to  the 
garrison  side  of  the  town.  Here  they  were  bought  by  a  few  persons  chosen 
for  that  purpose,  and  sent  on  sledges  to  the  town's  cross,  where  they  were 
disposed  of  at  reduced  prices.  Commerce  was  totally  extinct,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  upwards  of  d,600  persons,  once  in  easy  and  opulent  circum- 
stances, were  reduced  to  seek  assistance  firom  the  town.  For  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  infected,  the  attending  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead,  the 
magistrates  were  obliged  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
town  and  county,  which  was  paid  in  weekly  collections.  All  that  could  be 
procured  in  this  way,  however,  was  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  so  that 
at  length  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  charitable  assistance 
of  the  whole  county  of  York,  besides  several  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  contributed  bountifiiUy  to  their  relief;  and,  but  for  the  money  col- 
lected in  this  manner,  the  place  would  have  inevitably  been  ruined,  and 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  perished  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  As  this  dreadful  contagion  disappeared,  commerce  began  to  revive,  and 
the  town,  though  so  recently  threatened  with  ruin,  attained  in  a  few  years 
its  former  prosperity. 

But  the  storm  was  fast  gathering,  by  which  the  whole  kingdom  was  so 
speedily  to  be  convulsed.  In  1639  the  Mayor  of  Hull  was  ordered  by  Cap- 
tain Legg,  the  master  of  the  King  s  armoury  (who  had  been  sent  by  the  King 

•  By  the  statute  of  5th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  5,  sec.  15,  it  is  provided,  that  any  person 
eating  flesh  on  a  fasting  day,  or  day  of  abstinence,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ^£3.,  or 
suffer  three  months  imprisonment;  but  by  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  Edward  VT.,  cap.  19,  sec. 
5,  a  dispensing  power  is  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  power  was  pro- 
bably afterwardb  extended  to  him  of  i'ork. 
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to  take  a  strict  survey  of  the  strength  of  the  place),  to  erect  magazines  and 
military  stores  for  his  Majesty *s  service ;  and  also  to  repair  the  walls  and 
gates,  build  drawbridges,  cleanse  the  ditches  of  the  town  and  garrison,  and, 
in  &ct,  to  pat  the  town  in  a  regular  posture  of  defence.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses attending  these  repairs,  an  assessment  was  laid  both  upon  the  town 
and  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  refused  to 
contribute  their  allotted  proportion,  and  a  spirited  law  suit  between  the  town 
and  county  was  the  consequence,  which  was  at  length  decided  in  &vour  of  the 
Corporation*  after  it  had  cost  the  parties  ten  times  the  sum  the  repairs 
amounted  to.  The  fortifications  having  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the 
(M  Manor  Hall,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Henry  Hildyard,  Esq.,  of 
Wineatead,  was  rented  of  that  gentleman  for  the  Eing*s  use,  and  converted 
into  a  magazine.  Soon  after  these  were  sent  down  50  pieces  of  large  ord- 
nance, with  all  their  carriages,  &c, ;  300,000  muskets,  carbines,  pistols,  and 
swords ;  14,000  spades,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows,  with  powder,  shot,  and 
match,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  i66,000.  Mr.  Boswell,  too,  his  Majesty's 
resident  in  Holland,  purchased  arms  there,  and  sent  them  to  Hull  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  magazine.  These  consisted  of  800  head-pieces,  800  pikes,  crosslets, 
and  firelocks,  1,300  muskets,  1,500  belts  and  bandaliers,  400  spades  and 
shovda,  108  pick-axes,  6  brass  cannon,  and  7  pestards ;  80  barrels  of  powder, 
34  barrels  of  musket  shot,  400  cannon  balls,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
matches;  six  four-wheeled  carriages,  shod  with  iron,  besides  some  halberts 
and  black  bills.  In  this  year  the  King  raised  3,000  horse,  to*be  employed 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Scotch,  and  as  they  were  to  receive  their  arms 
finom  the  magazine  at  Hull,  they  were  quartered  for  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Beverley,  Gottingham,  Hedon,  &o. 

During  the  King's  stay  at  York,  in  1689,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Hull.  No 
sooner  did  the  Corporation  receive  intimation  of  his  intention  to  visit  their 
town,  than  a  hall  was  summoned,  and  it  was  ordered  that  his  Majesty  should 
be  reomved  with  the  greatest  demonstratioas  of  loyalty  and  joy;  that  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Recorder,  should  attend  without  Beverley*gate  to 
deliver  to  the  King  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  go  through  the  other  for- 
malitiea  usual  upon  such  oeoasions;  that  a  railed  platform  should  be  made 
for  forty  people,  wiUi  a  convenient  place  to  kneel  on,  the  station  appointed 
for  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  and  the 
platform  to  be  covered  with  rich  carpeting ;  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
guard  to  receive  his  Miyesty ;  that  the  private  soldiers  should  be  clothed 
with  all  possible  expedition ;  that  the  ramparts  and  walks  along  the  walls 
bdag  very  uxkeven,  and  in  many  places  fiill  of  holes,  should  directly  be  levelled ; 
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and  that  the  gentry  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  should  be  requested 
to  receive  the  King  in  their  best  attire. 

Scarce  was  everything  prepared  when  news  arrived  of  his  Miyesty 's  approach, 
and  everybody  repaired  to  their  posts.  Charles  having  been  met  on  the  con- 
fines  of  the  county  by  the  Sheriff,  and  escorted  to  the  town,  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  sincere  affection,  at  that  gate 
where  he  afterwards  met  with  a  reception  of  a  very  different  nature.  Being 
arrived  at  the  gate,  Mr.  Thorpe,  Recorder  (afterwards  a  Judge,  and  very 
inimical  to  the  King),  as  the  organ  of  the  Corporation,  addressed  him  in 
one  of  those  hyperbolical  and  adulatory  speeches  which  bodies  corporate  are 
80  prone  to  offer  to  Majesty.  He  told  him  that  the  town  of  Kingston-upon^ 
Hull  was  always  &ithftd  and  true,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  zealous  and 
loyal  affections  of  the  people,  it  was  "  not  only  walled,  but  also  garrisoned 
with  fire ;  not  dead,  nor  sleeping ;  not  unanimated,  like  senseless  flints,  but 
continually  vivacious,  waking,  ardent,  apparent,  and  sensible  in  thdr  cou- 
rageous and  boiling  heat  for  his  Majesty's  long  life,  welfare,  and  happiness ; 
so  that  as  the  town  was  not  only  his  by  name  but  also  by  nature,  so  it 
should  ever  remain  to  be." 

After  reminding  him  that  he  had  there  a  magazine  of  all  military  pro- 
visions of  his  own  royal  collecting,  he  is  told  by  the  Recorder  that  he 
bad  at  Hull,  **  a  richer,  a  more  noble,  and  safe  prize,  even  a  magazine  of 
hearts,  faithful  and  true,  extending  the  whole  town  over,  which  renders  its 
stronger  for  his  Miyes<y*s  service,  than  if  it  was  encompassed  with  walls  of 
brass  and  iron."  This  fulsome  address,  in  which  the  King  is  also  told  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  address  him  than  to  address  the  King  of  Kings,  con- 
cluded thus : — "  May  your  Miyesty  live  for  ever  and  ever,  and  may  all  the 
thorns  in  your  travels  grow  up  into  crowns ;  may  your  battles  be  always 
crowned  with  laurels ;  and  may  good  success  always  attend  your  actions  and 
desires.  May  years  be  added  unto  your  days,  and  length  of  time,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more ;  and  that  your  continuance  amongst  us  may  be  still  an 
ornament  and  blessing  to  the  present  age,  and  an  eternal  admiration,  blessing, 
and  glory,  to  all  that  are  yet  to  come.** 

This  bombastic  speech  being  ended,  the  Mayor  welcomed  his  Majesty  to 
his  *'  royal  town  of  Hull,**  and  with  much  ceremony  delivered  up  to  the  King 
that  emblem  of  royalty,  the  mace,  together  with  the  sword  and  the  keys  of 
the  town  gates,  all  of  which  were,  of  course,  returned  with  a  suitably  reply. 
The  Mayor  then  presented  him  with  a  rich  and  elegant  ribbon,  several  yards 
long,  saying,  **  Vouchsafe,  great  Sir,  to  accept  the  emblematic  bond  of  our 
obedience,  which  is  tied  as  £ftst  to  your  Miyesty,  your  crown,  and  the  church. 
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as  our  souls  are  to  our  bodies,  and  we  are  resolved  never  to  part  from  the 
former  until  we  part  from  the  latter."  The  King  ordered  the  ribbon  to  be 
tied  in  a  knot,  and  he  afterwards  wore  it  in  his  hat,  calling  it  his  **  Hull 
Favour.**  A  purse  of  curious  workmanship,  containing  100  guineas,  was 
also  presented  to  his  Migesty.  The  Mayor  then  on  horseback^  carrying  the 
mace  on  his  shoulder,  escorted  the  King  and  his  numerous  retinue  to  the 
quarters  prepared  for  them,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  trained  bands,  with  which  the  streets  were  lined.  The 
King  was  sumptuously  entertained,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Lister  (26,  High  Street),  and  in  the  morning  he  took  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  fortificationa  of  the  town,  and  the  defensive  works  which  were  then 
going  forward,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Legg. 

He  then  visited  the  garrison,  where  the  guns  were  fired  at  his  approach ; 
and  after  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  what  he  had  seen,  he  dined  with  Sir 
John  Lister,  and  in  the  afternoon,  attended  by  the  Mayor,  the  Aldermen, 
and  the  chief  burgesses,  to  the  limits  of  the  county,  he  returned  to  join  his 
army,  which  was  then  about  to  march  against  the  Scots.  That  night  he 
lodged  at  Beverley,  and  the  next  day  he  reached  York,  whence  he  marched 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  which  place  he 
ordered  Lord  Holland  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  magistrates  of  Hull, 
expressing  his  regard  for  the  kind  reception  given  to  him,  stating  also  that 
he  is  willing  to  grant  any  reasonable  demand  that  might  be  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town ;  but  how  all  this  ended,  the  sequel  will  show. 

A  treaty  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Charles  and  the  Soots,  and  the 
kingdom  was  flattered  with  illusive  prospects  of  peace.  When  the  Scots  rose 
again  in  rebellion,  and  entered  England  with  a  numerous  army  in  the  fol- 
bwing  year  (1640),  the  Mayor  ordered  the  Castle  and  Blockhouses  to  be  put 
in  a  posture  of  defence;  preparations  were  made  for  a  si^e;  and  a  strong 
chain  was  every  night  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 

The  King  returned  to  York  and  had  Ms  army  encamped  there,  and  for 
the  greater  security  of  that  ancient  city,  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition, 
Ac.,  were  sent  thither  from  the  magazine  at  Hull. 

On  the  6th  of  September  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  Knt.,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  this  town  by  the  King,  and  a  regiment  of  fopt  was  ordered  to  be 
sent  here  under  his  command ;  but  to  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
announcing  this  appointment,  the  magistrates  replied, "  That  there  could  not 
be  two  governors  of  their  town  at  one  and  the  same  time;  that  by  the  charters 
granted  them  by  Edward  VI.,  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being  was  their  only 
rightful  governor ;  that  to  admit  another  was  a  breach  of  their  privileges  and 

VOL.  u.  H 
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charters ;  aud,  if  drawn  into  a  precedent,  might  prore  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence.*' The  Earl  of  Strafford  repeated  the  request,  that  the  keys  of  the 
town  might  be  given  up  to  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  whom  his  Mi^jestj,  ''  in 
his  princely  care  for  the  safety  of  the  town,"  had  appointed  an  extraordinary 
Governor  there ;  and  requested  the  magistrates  "  not  to  dispute  their  interest 
at  tliis  present  time  in  that  particular,  but  to  submit  to  his  Miyesty's  good 
pleasure."  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  however  yet  persisted  in  their  refusal 
to  admit  Sir  Thomas  as  their  Governor ;  and  the  King,  not  well  pleased  with 
their  procedure,  sent  them  a  message  that  he  intended  to  be  in  Hull  on  the 
dOth  of  the  same  month,  and  requested  them  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
But  whether  it  was  to  avoid  the  expense  attending  a  royal  visit,  or  that  they 
apprehended  they  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  King's  directions,  does 
not  appear;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  was  immediately  admitted 
Governor,  and  had  the  keys  of  the  town.  Castle,  and  Blockhouses,  immediately 
delivered  to  him,  and  Charles  declined  his  proposed  visit  A  regiment  of 
1,000  men  also  accompanied  the  Governor,  and  joined  the  garrison,  and  thus 
was  the  town  of  Hull,  with  its  magazine  and  stores,  for  the  present  fully 
secured  for  his  Msgesty's  use. 

In  the  assembly  known  in  history  as  the  Long  Parliament,  Sir  John 
Lister,  Knt.,  and  Mr.  Harry  Vane  were  members  for  Hull ;  William  Strick- 
land, Esq.,  and  John  Allured,  Esq.,  for  Hcdon;  Sir  John  Hotham,  Knt., 
and  Michael  Warton,  Esq.,  for  Beverley ;  and  young  Hotham  represented 
Scarborough.  Sir  John  Lister,  however,  died  in  a  few  weeks  after  his 
election,  and  Peregrine  Pelham,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  his  seat  in  Parliament 
The  Commons  again  refused  the  necessities  of  the  King,  and  the  King's  army 
was  disbanded  in  August,  1641.  The  troops  were  discharged  that  were 
quartered  at  Hull,  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  resigned  his  office, 
and  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  at 
York,  were  returned  to  Hull,  and  deposited  in  the  magazine  as  before.  The 
difficulties  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  daily  incieased,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  decide  the  matter  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  situation 
of  affiurs,  which  party  soever  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Hull, 
would  gain  a  decided  supefiority,  at  least,  in  the  outset  of  the  contest.  The 
King,  in  order  to  secure  his  **  royal  town  "  to  his  interest^  sent  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  to  take  possession  of  it  in  his  Migesty's  name,  but  the  magistrates, 
unmindful  of  their  former  declaration,  "  that  they  would  adhere  to  his 
Majesty,  against  all  his  enemies,  with  the  utmost  of  their  lives  and  fortunes," 
refiised  to  receive  the  King's  Gteneral,  and  after  a  litde  hesitation  and  delay 
admitted  Sir  John  Hotham  as  Governor,  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 
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The  King  now  fixed  his  residence  at  York ;  and  when  Sir  John  Hotham, 
his  son,  and  about  800  soldiers,  took  possession  of  Hull,  he  seemed  at  first 
to  take  no  notice  of  it  Soon  after  this,  the  Commons,  anxious  to  get  closer 
possession  of  the  military  stores  at  Hull,  proposed  to  the  Lords  to  have  them 
lemored  to  London,  but  the  latter  would  not  agree  to  the  proposal  without 
the  sanction  of  the  King.  The  Lords  and  Commons  therefore  petitioned  his 
Majesty,  requesting  him  to  permit  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be 
removed  firom  the  magazines  at  Hull  to  the  Tower  of  London ;  under  the 
I»i0tence  that  thej  could  be  kept  there  "  for  less  charge,  and  more  safety ; 
and  could  be  transported  hence  with  much  more  convenience  for  the  service 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland."  To  this  petition  the  King  sent  a  long  reply, 
complaining  that  a  garrison  and  a  Governor  had  been  placed  at  Hull  without 
his  consent,  and  refusing  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Parliament.  Lord 
Clarendon  owns  that  one  of  the  <ihief  reasons  why  the  King  came  down  into 
the  north,  was  to  seize  upon  Hull,  which  at  that  time  was  the  most  important 
fortress  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  its  vast  magazine,  which  far  exceeded 
the  collection  of  warlike  stores  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  two  Houses 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  into  his  design,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  was  actually  gone  to  York,  they  began  to  apprehend  tibe  town  of  Hull 
would  be  in  danger,  and  therefore  Sir  John  Hotham  received  the  strictest 
orders  not  to  allow  foreign  ships  to  enter  the  port  without  strict  examination 
into  their  strength,  burden,  &c, ;  and  to  see  that  no  English  forces  or  other 
forces  whatever,  should  enter  the  town,  but  those  already  appointed  to  be  the 
garrison  there.  At  the  same  time  the  Parliament  instructed  the  Lord 
Admiral  to  take  special  care  to  guard  the  seas,  and  to  search  all  ships  coming 
firom  Holland  to  Hull ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenants  and  High  Sheri£fe  of  the 
northern  counties  were  ordered  by  both  Houses  to  suppress  all  forces  which 
shall  be  raised  in  those  parts  without  the  direction  of  Paiiiament ;  and  to 
take  special  care  of  Hull,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns  on  ^ose  coasts. 

The  QSrd  cff  April,  1642,  is  a  memorable  period,  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
Hull,  but  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  as  on  that  day  the  Parliamentarian 
party  committed  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  towards  their  monarch.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  King,  attended  by  his  son  Prince  Charles, 
and  about  800  of  his  servants,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  the  county 
gentlemen,  set  out  from  York  to  Hull,  and  when  he  was  within  about  four 
miles  of  that  place,  he  despatched  an  officer  (Sir  Lewis  Davis)  to  inform  the 
Governor  that  he  intended  that  day  to  dine  with  him.  On  receipt  of  this 
unexpected  message,  Sir  John  Hotham  consulted  with  Mr.  Pelham,  the  M.P. 
for  Hull,  and  others  of  his  friends,  and  the  result  of  their  conference  was  a 
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fixed  determination  not  to  suffer  the  King  to  enter  the  town.  They  there- 
fore sent  a  messenger  "  humbly  to  beseech  his  Miyestj  to  decline  his  intended 
yisit,  since  the  Governor  could  not,  without  betraying  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  set  open  the  gates  to  so  great  a  train  as  he  was  at  present  attended 
with."  The  King  incensed  at  this  message  continued  to  advance,  and  Sir 
John  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  drawn  up,  the  gates  to  be  closed,  the  soldiers 
to  stand  to  their  arms  on  the  walls,  the  cannons  to  be  charged,  and  the  in- 
habitants to  be  confined  to  their  houses  till  sunset  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  King  arrived  at  the  Beverley-gate,  and  surprised  to  find  all  things  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  an  enemy,  called  for  the  Governor,  who  ap- 
pearing on  the  waUs,  he  commanded  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to  open  the  gate 
and  admit  his  Sovereign.  But  the  Governor,  with  many  professions  of  duty 
and  several  expressions  of  fear,  told  his  Mt^esty  "  that  he  durst  not  open  the 
gates  to  him,  being  intrusted  by  the  Parliament  with  the  safety  of  the  town." 
The  King  told  him,  "that  he  believed  he  had  no  order  from  the  Par- 
liament to  shut  the  gates  against  him,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  the  town ;  "  to 
which  he  replied,  "  that  his  Miyesty's  train  was  so  great,  that  if  it  were 
admitted  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  trust  to  those 
that  employed  him."  Charles  then  proposed  to  enter  with  twenty  of  his 
attendants  only,  and  that  the  rest  should  stay  without  the  gates,  but  this 
proposal  was  refused.  The  King  then  desired  him  "  to  come  out  of  the  gates 
that  he  might  confer  more  particularly  with  him,  and  assured  him,  on  his 
royal  word,  of  safety  and  liberty  to  return,"  but  this  request  also  the  Governor 
refused  to  comply  with ;  whereupon  his  Majesty,  in  a  spirited  remonstrance, 
told  him  that  for  this  gross  act  of  disobedience,  which  was  likely  to  cause 
much  bloodshed  and  many  calamities,  he  would  immediately  proclaim  him  a 
traitor,  and  proceed  against  him  as  such.  Sir  John,  then  falling  upon  his 
knees,  talked  confusedly  of  the  trust  he  had  received  from  the  Parliament,  and 
prayed  "  that  God  would  bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his,  if  he  were  not  a 
faithful  and  loyal  subject ;  "  but  in  conclusion  he  plainly  denied  his  Miyesty 
admission  into  the  town.f     The  King  continued  before  the  gate  till  four 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11.,  together  with  the 
Prince  Elector  of  Palatine  (the  King's  nephew),  the  Earl  of  Newport,  Lord  Willoughby, 
Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  and  others,  were  actually  dining  at  the  Trinity  House,  whilst 
Sir  John  Hotham  was  parleying  with  the  King  at  the  gate.  On  the  previous  day  they 
entered  Hull  nndisoovered  along  with  the  crowd  of  the  country  people  (it  being  market 
day),  under  the  pretence  of  viewing  the  town ;  and  being  recognised,  they  were  received 
and  entertained  by  the  Mayor  and  Governor,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  rank. 
The  Duke  of  York  and  his  friends  were  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  town,  and  join  the 
King's  party  mthout  the  gates,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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o'clock,  and  having  given  Sir  John  one  hour  to  take  his  final  resolution,  his 
Majesty  retomed  to  the  gate,  and  receiving  the  same  answer  as  before,  he 
ordered  two  heralds  at  arms  to  proclaim  the  Governor  a  traitor,  and  all  those 
who  obeyed  him  guilty  of  high  treason.  Here  was  a  change  indeed !  Three 
years  since,  the  people  of  Hull  were  frantic  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  their 
"  royal  master."  The  English  language  was  found  almost  inadequate  to  the 
supply  of  words  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  fulsome  compliments  with 
which  he  was  then  greeted.  Now  he  stood  a  suppliant  before  that  same  gate 
at  which  he  then  so  proudly  received  the  "  Hull  favour,"  and  he  craved  ad- 
mittance into  his  "royal  town"  in  vain!  Charles,  being  thus  repulsed, 
bdged  that  night  at  Beverley,  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  a  herald  to  Sir 
John,  summoning  him  once  more  to  open  the  gates  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
claimed a  traitor,  but  the  herald,  like  his  royal  master,  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  the  King,  filled  with  mortification  and  disappointment,  was  obliged 
to  return  to  York. 

Highly  incensed  at  the  afiiont  put  upon  him,  Charles  immediately  sent  an 
express  with  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  explanatory  of  his 
motives  for  going  to  Hull,  and  demanding  justice  against  the  Governor  of 
that  place,  for  his  treasonable  refdsal  to  obey  the  royal  commands ;  but  in- 
stead of  punishing  that  officer,  or  replying  to  the  King's  complaint.  Parlia- 
ment bestowed  upon  him  and  his  supporters  a  vote  of  thanks ;  and  passed  a 
reflolntion  to  the  effect,  that  as  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  the 
King's  declaring  him  a  traitor — ^being  a  member  of  thrower  house — was  a 
high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament ;  and  without  due  process  of  law 
was  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  law  of  the  land.  The  Parlia- 
ment then  ordered  two  ships  of  war  immediately  to  Hull,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  and  a  committee  of  both  Houses  was  sent  into  the 
north,  to  take  care  of  those  parts,  and  of  Hull ;  and  in  particular  to  thank 
Sir  John  Hotham,  the  commanders  and  soldiers  under  him,  together  with 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  shewn  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged  ;  and  to  assure  them  that  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  reward  them  according  to  their  deserts.'^ 

On  the  38th  of  April  the  King  sent  from  York  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment another  message,  demanding  satisfiiction  against  the  Gk>vemor  of  Hull, 
and  on  the  5th  of  May  a  reply  to  his  two  messages  was  read  in  the  house, 
and  afterwards  delivered  to  his  Majesty  with  great  formality.    In  this  reply 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  x.,  p.  461. 
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the  Parliament  attributes  its  conduct  towards  the  King,  to  the  influence, 
which  they  affect  to  fear,  the  wicked  councils  of  "  some  in  near  trust  and 
authority  about  him,"  will  or  may  have  upon  his  Majesty.  They  charged 
the  King's  Mends,  which  they  termed  the  malignant  party,  with  drawing  him 
into  places  of  strength,  remote  from  his  Parliament ;  with  exciting  the  people 
to  commotions,  under  pretence  of  serving  his  Majesty  against  his  Parliament ; 
and  they  told  the  King  that,  "  lest  this  malignant  party,  by  the  advantage  of 
the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull,  should  be  able  to  go  through  with  their  mis^ 
chievous  intentions,"  that  they  commanded  the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured 
by  a  garrison,  under  the  government  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  requiring  him  to 
keep  the  same  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty  and  his  kingdom.  Upon  these 
grounds  they  justified  Sir  John  Hotham *s  refusal  to  admit  his  Majesty,  and 
declared  him  clear  of  the  odious  crime  of  treason.  The  garrison  of  Hull  was 
then  much  augmented,  so  that  there  was  little  ground  for  hope  that  the  King 
could  obtain  possession  of  it ;  indeed  the  probability  was  greater  that  Sir  John 
Hotham  should  take  York,  than  his  Mi^esty  could  recover  Hull.  Charles, 
therefore,  resolved  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  summoned  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  meet  him  at  York,  and  to 
them  he  declared  his  apprehension  of  danger,  and  his  wish  to  have  a  guard 
lor  his  person,  "  but  of  such  persons,  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  should 
administer  no  occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  most  suspcious ;  and  wished  the 
gentlemen  of  quality  who  attended,  to  consider  and  advise  of  the  way."  A 
guard  of  honour  of  300  gentlemen  was  immediately  formed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Princ^  of  Wales,  whose  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  Sir  Francis 
Wortley.  His  Majesty  had  also  a  regiment  of  600  foot  of  ^e  trained  bands, 
commanded  by  Sir  Bobert  Strickland. 

The  Parliament  then  declared  ''  that  the  King  was  levying  forces  to  subdue 
them,"  and  fears  and  jealousies  were  instilled  into  the  minds  of  ihe  people, 
by  means  of  various  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
One  of  them,  published  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  had  this  singular 
title — "Horrible  newfi  from  York,  Hull,  and  Newcastle,  concerning  the 
King's  Miyesty's  intent  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Parliament ;  with  his 
Majesty's  threatenings  to  imprison  the  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  ^e  Parliament  to  sit  at  York ; 
and  the  joint  vote  of  both  Houses  concerning  the  same."  Another  pamphlet 
was  styled — ''  More  news  from  HuU ;  or  a  most  happy  and  fortunate  preven- 
tion of  a  most  hellish  and  devillish  plot,  occasioned  by  some  unquiet  and 
discontented  spirits  against  the  town  of  Hull,  endeavouring  to  command  their 
admittance  by  casting  balls  of  wild  fire  into  the  town,  which  by  policy  and 
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treatjr  thej  could  not  retain.''  Amongst  the  carious  reports  fabricated  about 
this  time,  and  industriously  circulated,  to  inspire  terror  and  keep  the  town  of 
Hall  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  was,  that  Lord  Lord  Dunbar  kept  a  great 
number  of  horses  and  armed  men  in  spacious  vaults  under  the  ground,  in 
order  to  surprise  the  town  at  night ;  that  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Terwhit,  was  readj  to  assist  them,  with  300  men  in  complete  steel 
armour;  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  expected,  with  a  fleet,  to  their  assis- 
tance. This  extraordinary  report  furnished  grounds  for  considerably  in« 
creasing  the  garrison,  and  parties  were  sent  out  to  plunder  the  Royalists, 
onder  pretence  of  searching  for  arms  and  getting  inteUigence.  The  Parlia- 
ment determined  to  remove  the  magazine  from  the  town  of  Hull  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  a  warrant  was  sent  down  to  Sir  John  Hotham  to  deliver  it 
to  the  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  captains  of 
the  ships  in  the  port  received  a  command  from  the  King  at  York,  directing 
them,  '*  on  their  allegiance  not  to  put  on  board  any  part  of  the  magazine, 
&o. ;"  consequently  the  military  stores  were  not  then  removed. 

The  King  finding  that  the  Parliament  openly  supported  Sir  John  Hotham ; 
and  not  being  in  a  position  to  take  Hull  by  a  regular  assault,  for  want  of 
artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  town  by 
a  speedier  and  more  easy  way — ^by  private  application  to  some  of  the  officers 
who  had  command  in  the  town.  In  execution  of  this  design  he  made  use  of 
Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Beverley.  That  gentleman  sent  a  letter  to  his  son-in-law, 
an  officer,  named  Fowkes,  who  was  Lieutenant  to  Captain  Lowenger,  a 
Dutchman,  then  in  command  under  Sir  John  Hotham  at  Hull,  requesting 
him  to  come  to  Beverley,  as  he  had  something  of  concern  to  advise  him  about. 
Fowkes  handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Stockdale,  secretary  to  Sir  John, 
begging  him  to  shew  it  to  that  officer,  and  to  request  permission  for  him 
to  attend  to  the  invitation  contained  therein,  and  promising  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  particular  account  of  what  had  passed.  Sir  John  readily  granted 
what  was  desired,  and  on  the  Lieutenant^s  return  from  Beverley,  he  stated 
to  him  that  in  Mr.  Beckwith*s  parlour  he  was  introduced  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  gentlemen,  who  proposed  to  him  to  conspire  with  his  Captain  to  de- 
lifer  up  Hull  to  the  King,  by  secreting  opening  the  gates  at  some  convenient 
time  to  be  fixed  upon ;  and  promised  that  his  Captain  should  have  d61,000. 
per  annum  settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  and  £1,000.  in  ready  money ; 
and  that  £500.  per  ann.  should  be  settled  upon  him  (Fowkes)  and  his  heirs, 
and  £500.  in  money. 

Tke  Lieutenant  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  he  tibovid  correspond  with  Mr.  Beckwith.    With  many  thanks  and 
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promises  of  great  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Parliament,  Sir  John  ordered 
him  to  proceed  in  the  plan ;  and  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  was  transcribed 
bj  Fowkes,  addressed  to  Beckwith,  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  that  he  found 
his  Captain  very  compliable,  and  should  give  them  advice  as  they  proceeded, 
how  the  business  might  best  be  accomplished."  Several  letters  then  passed 
to  humour  the  design  till  the  Governor  thought  fit  to  bring  the  afiisdr 
to  an  issue,  and  this  was  done  by  a  letter  written  as  usual,  by  Sir  John, 
and  transcribed  by  Fowkes,  to  this  effect: — That  on  Tuesday  next  his 
Captain  would  command  the  main  guard,  and  he  the  north  gate,  his  Migesly 
would  that  afternoon  send  firom  York  1,000  horse,  and  500  foot  to  be  mounted 
behind  the  horsemen  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  that  they  should  be  at 
Hull  at  two  o*clock  in  the  morning.  They  were,  moreover,  with  a  small 
party  to  give  the  alarm  at  Myton-gate,  and  with  the  main  body  to  advance 
to  the  North  gate,  where  he  would  give  them  entrance,  so  that  they  might 
march  to  the  main  guard,  which  Captain  Lowenger  would  deliver  into  their 
hands,  and  thus  the  town  become  theirs  without  hazard.  On  this  proposal 
being  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  the  Governor  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
opened  the  whole  matter  to  them.  Most  of  the  members  who  composed  this 
council  were  for  permitting  the  King's  forces  to  enter  the  town,  and  then  to 
cut  them  to  pieces,  but  Sir  John  would  not  agree  to  this  bloody  proposal, 
humanely  remarking  "  that  he  would  never  wantonly  shed  blood  when  it 
was  in  his  p<ywer  to  save  it"  At  one  o'clock  on  Monday  night.  Sir  John 
dispatched  his  secretary  with  a  letter  to  the  King  at  York,  informing  him 
of  the  discovery  of  the  design,  and  also  intimating  that  "  he  might  spare 
himself  the  trouble  of  carrying  on  the  contrivance."  Parliament  now  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  declared  Beckwith  a  delinquent, 
and  guilty  of  a  crime  little  less  than  high  treason.  Accordingly  an  officer 
was  despatched  who  seized  him  at  York,  but  he  was  immediately  rescued  by 
the  King's  directions,  his  Mi^esty  at  the  same  time  observing,  "  that  when 
the  Parliament  gave  him  justice  against  Sir  John  Hotham,  he  would  deliver 
Beckwith  up  to  them."  Clarendon  observes,  "that  it  was  thought  very 
ridiculous  to  standers  by,  that  Sir  John  Hotham  should  be  justified  for 
keeping  the  town  against  the  King,  and  another  gentleman  be  voted  a  de- 
linquent for  designing  to  recover  it  to  its  allegiance. 

The  Parliament  then  published  a  very  voluminous  remonstrance — "  a  kind 
of  war  with  the  pen,  which  preceded  that  of  the  sword,"  addressed  to  the 
people  at  large;  which,  according  to  Clarendon,  wrought  more  upon  the 
minds  of  men  than  all  the  Parliament  had  before  done ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  King's  prohibition  to  the  contrary,  and  without  the  least  regard  paid  to 
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his  remonstrances  and  complaints,  the  magazine  at  Hull  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  deposited  in  the  Tower.  In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  above  remonstrance,  Charles  issued  a  lengthy  reply,  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  Tickell's  History  of  Hull.  Messages,  remonstrances,  and  declara- 
tions between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  were  now  frequent;  and  so 
conscious  was  Charles  that  he  had  a  decided  superiority,  that  he  dispersed 
everywhere  the  papers  of  the  Parliament  together  with  his  own,  that  the 
people  might  be  more  enabled  by  comparison  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
between  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament,  while  they  distri- 
buted copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  suppress  the  Eing*s  compositions^ 

In  a  long  answer  to  one  of  the  last  declarations  of  Parliament,  the  King 
reproached  the  two  Houses  for  their  illegal  proceedings  against  him.  He 
said  that  the  keeping  him  out  of  Hull  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  was  an  act  of 
high  treason ;  and  that  taking  away  his  magazine  and  ammunition  from  that 
place,  contrary  to  his  express  command,  was  an  act  of  violence  against  him ; 
and,  in  both  cases,  he  told  t^em  that  by  the  help  of  God  and  law  he  would 
have  justice,  or  lose  his  life  in  requiring  it.  He  maintained  that  the  military 
stores  at  Hull  were  his  private  property,  he  had  bought  them  with  borrowed 
money  previously  to  the  Scottish  invasion ;  that  the  town  was  his,  for  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  was  still  held  by  royal  charter ;  and  that  the 
fortress  was  his,  because  to  him  belonged  all  the  fortresses  within  the  king- 
dom. But  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  legal  rights  at  a  time  when  few,  if  any,  hopes 
of  peace  were  entertained ;  when  a  real  though  disguised  war  was  already 
raging  between  the  parties ;  and  when  each  side  was  endeavouring  to  throw 
on  the  other  the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war. 

"Many  people,"  says  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  "believe  that  the  King  too  long 
deferred  his  recourse  to  arms,  and  that  if  he  had  raised  forces  upon  his  first 
repulse  at  Hull,  his  service  would  have  been  very  much  advanced ;  and  that 
the  Parliament  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  drawn  an  army  together ;  '* 
and  the  same  noble  historian  gives  us  a  reason  for  this  dilatory  proceeding 
in  the  King : — ^he  tells  us  "  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  one  barrel  of  powder, 
nor  one  musket,  nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  army ;  and  what 
was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any  port  to  which  they  might  be  securely 
assigned ;  nor  had  he  money  for  the  support  of  his  table  for  the  term  of  one 
month."  However  the  Queen,  by  the  sale  of  her  own  and  the  crown  jewels 
in  Holland,  together  with  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  purchased 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  part  of  it  was  sent  in  a  small  ship 

•  Rush  worth,  vol.  v.,  p.  751. 
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called  the  Providence,  which,  to  avoid  being  taken,  had  been,  by  the  captain's 
directions,  run  on  ground  in  Kejingham  Creek,  on  the  Holdemess  coast. 
Sir  John  Hotham  having  received  intelligence  of  her  anival  at  that  place, 
detached  a  strong  party  from  his  garrison  at  Hull  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  vessel  and  seizing  her  cargo;  but  the  trained  bands  of  Holdemess  warmly 
opposed  them,  and  drove  back  the  detachment.  The  Providence  was  then 
unloaded,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  safely  escorted  to  his  Majesty 
at  York,  by  the  trained  bands  of  the  country.  The  King,  with  an  army 
of  about  3,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  raised  and  paid  partly  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  removed  from  York  to  Beverley,  to  which  place 
he  summoned  the  neighbouring  trained  bands  to  attend  him.  The  court 
remained  some  days  at  Beverley,  from  which  place  Charles  published  a 
proclamation,  which  he  sent  to  the  Parliament  with  a  message  to  signify  his 
intention  to  besiege  Hull,  unless  they  delivered  it  up  to  him.  He  also 
specified  a  day  by  which  he  would  expect  their  answer  at  Beverley ;  but  on 
the  12th  of  July,  being  the  very  day  the  message  and  proclamation  were  sent 
from  Beverley,  both  Houses  voted  "that  an  army  should  be  immediately 
raised,  and  that  the  command  of  it  should  be  given  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.'' 
Meanwhile  as  soon  as  Sir  John  Hotham  heard  that  the  King  was  at  Beverley, 
and  intended  to  march  against  Hull,  he  dispatched  three  messengers  in  quick 
succession,  requesting  his  Majesty  not  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  town, 
for,  he  added,  "  that  it  was  his,  and  all  its  inhabitants  his  loyal  and  faithful 
subjects,  who  were  resolved  always  to  continue  such."  But  the  King,  who 
thought  he  had  no  great  reason  for  pleiciug  much  reliance  on  the  Governor's 
professions  of  attachment,  thought  proper  to  detain  the  messengers.  The 
Governor  now  called  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the 
surrounding  country  should  be  laid  under  water,  in  order  to  render  all  access 
to  the  town  impracticable  to  the  royal  army.  This  resolution  of  the  council 
was,  the  very  same  evening,  carried  into  effect ;  the  sluices  were  pulled  up, 
and  the  banks,  both  of  the  Humber  and  the  Hull,  so  cut,  that  the  next 
morning,  by  the  aid  of  the  spring  tides,  the  meadows  and  pastures,  for  the 
extent  of  two  miles  on  every  side  of  Hull,  were  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  with  salt  water.  The  town  was  then  put  in  the  best  state  of  defence. 
The  hospital  of  the  Charter  House,  and  several  houses  in  Myton  Lane,  were 
demolished,  to  prevent  the  besiegers  from  lodging  in  them ;  the  fort  at  the 
south  end  was  well  furnished  with  iron  guns,  and  one  brass  basilisk,  seven- 
teen feet  long,  which  weighed  7,000  lbs. ;  and  the  walls  were  well  fortified 
with  brass  and  iron  guns.  The  town's  ditch  before  the  walls  was  both  broad 
and  deep,  and  over  this  ditch  lay  three  drawbridges  at  Myton,  Beverley,  and 
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the  North  grates ;  and  before  each  gate  was  a  batterj.  Whilst  the  garrison 
of  Hull  was  making  everj  preparation  for  a  resolute  defence  of  the  town,  the 
King  had  200  men  employed  in  catting  trenches,  to  divert  the  current  of 
fresh  water  that  supplied  the  town  of  Hull,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  Humber ; 
and  to  prevent  succours  from  being  introduced  into  the  town  by  water,  300 
horse,  commanded  by  Lord  Willoaghby,  of  Eresby,  and  Sir  Thos.  Glemham, 
were  detached  to  the  Humber  side  in  Lincolnshire;  and  two  forts  were 
erected,  one  at  Paull,  a  village  five  miles  below  Hull,  and  the  other  at  Hessle 
CUff,  about  the  same  distance  above  it ;  and  these  forts  were  well  mounted 
with  cannon  to  command  the  Humber. 

The  Parliament  being  informed  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  gave  orders  that  600 
men  should  be  immediately  sent  by  sea  to  Hull,  to  be  followed  by  1,500 
more,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  got  ready ;  and  some  ships  of  war  were  also 
ordered  down  to  scour  the  Humber.  About  the  middle  of  July  (1043),  these 
recruits,  together  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  great  store  of 
provisions,  arrived  in  the  Humber,  passed  the  fort  at  Paull  without  any  ma- 
terial damage,  and  landed  safely  at  Hull.  Whilst  some  fruitless  negociatione 
between  the  King  and  his  Parliament  were  pending,  his  Majesty  made  a 
journey  to  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  to  secure  the  affections  of  these  places ; 
and  on  his  return  to  the  army  before  Hull,  he  received  an  answer  from  the 
Parliament,  containing  a  refusal  of  some  propositions  which  he  had  offered. 
The  siege  of  Hull  having  now  commenced.  Sir  John  Meldrum,  a  Scotch 
officer  of  reputation,  was  sent  down  by  the  Parliament  to  assist  Sir  John 
Hotham,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  Can- 
nonading commenced  on  both  sides,  but  no  considerable  slaughter  was  made 
on  either  side ;  and  in  order  to  inflame  the  troops  in  the  garrison  against  the 
royal  cause,  reports  were  raised  in  the  town  that  the  King  contemplated 
measures  of  the  greatest  cruelty  against  the  inhabitants,  and  that  should  he 
succeed  in  carrying  the  place,  as  he  intended,  by  storm,  every  person,  with- 
out respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition,  was  to  be  put  indiscriminately  to  the 
sword.  About  the  end  of  July,  500  of  the  troops  in  the  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Meldrum,  made  a  desperate  sally  or  sortie  from  the 
fortress,  and  attacked  the  King's  forces  with  so  much  spirit,  that  a  great  part 
of  his  foot,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  trained  bauds,  fled  on  tho  first  onset,  so 
that  the  horse,  seeing  themselves  thus  shamefully  deserted,  retired  towards 
Beverley  with  considerable  loss,  several  being  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
thirty  taken  prisoners.  Elevated  by  this  good  success,  together  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  troops,  which  arrived  from  London,  the  garrison  many  several 
other  furious  and  successful  sallies,  in  one  of  which  the  Royalists  were  driven 
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out  of  the  village  of  Anlaby ;  and  a  bam,  belonging  to  Mr.  Legard,  which 
was  ^8ed  as  a  storehouse  for  a  portion  of  the  King's  ammunition,  was  des- 
troyed. In  one  of  these  skirmishes  between  the  garrison  and  the  King*s 
forces,  the  Earl  of  Newport,  who  commanded  the  latter,  was  forced  off  his 
horse  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where,  being  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  he  nearly  perished  in  the  water  before  relief  could  be  afforded 
him.  After  repeated  disasters,  and  having  no  ships  of  war  to  bombard  the 
town  from  the  river,  nor  to  prevent  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  being 
conveyed  into  it,  Charles  found  that  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  were  ineffectual. 
He,  therefore,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to 
raise  the  siege,  and*draw  off  his  forces.  This  attempt  on  Hull  having 
entirely  failed,  the  Royalists  retired  to  Beverley,  where  the  trained  bands 
were  dismissed,  and  his  Majesty,  with  his  court  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 
returned  to  York. 

It  appears  that  in  the  siege  of  HuU  the  King  relied  for  success  less  upon 
the  efficiency  of  his  own  army,  than  upon  the  treachery  of  the  Governor,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  entered  into  a  private  treaty  for  surrendering  the 
town ;  and  to  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  being  so  ill  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  an  expedition  of  such 
importance,  should  have  attacked  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  which  was  well  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison.  But  his 
Migesty*s  reason  for  removing  his  court  to  Beverley,  and  undertaking  this 
enterprise,  was  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  formed  between  Sir  John  Hotham 
and  Lord  Digby,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  This  young  nobleman,  in  whom 
the  King  placed  the  highest  confidence,  had  been  sent  over  from  Holland  by 
the  Queen,  to  concert  with  the  King  a  plan  of  operations.*  On  his  return 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliament's  ships,  and  carried  into  HuU, 
where,  under  the  disguise  of  a  Frenchman,  he  remained  for  some  time  un- 
known. Pretending  that  he  could  give  private  information  of  the  King's 
designs,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  to  whom  he  had  the 
romantic  hardihood  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  his  Majesty. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Governor  received  this  extraordinary  proposal,  en- 
couraged him  to  press  the  negociation ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  between 
them,  that  the  Eong,  at  the  head  of  his  small  army,  should  attack  the  town, 
and  that  Sir  John  should  deliver  up  the  fortress  at  the  firing  of  the  first  shot. 
Having  thus  far  succeeded,  Lord  Digby  was  sent  by  the  wavering  Governor 
to  York,  to  concert  with  the  King  measures  for  the  enterprise.     However, 
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through  die  pasillaiiimity,  the  inconstancy,  or  the  inability,')'  of  Sir  John 
Hotham,  or  perhaps  from  the  union  of  these,  the  whole  project  proved  abor- 
tire.  Upon  his  Majesty's  retreat  to  York,  he  left  a  body  of  troops  at  Beverley, 
to  secure  that  town  to  his  interest ;  but  even  this  party  a  few  days  after  was 
beaten  frDm  thence  by  a  strong  detachment,  sent  from  the  garrison  at  Hull, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Boynton,  nephew  to  Sir  John  Hotham. 

The  fruitless  attempt  of  the  King  to  recover  Hull,  proved  an  incredible 
damage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country,  by  the  loss  they  sustained 
by  the  inundation  of  their  land;  and  though  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
declared  that  the  occupiers  of  those  lands  should  have  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained ;  yet,  as  such  persons  as  wAre  suspected  of  being 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause  then,  or  formerly,  had  been  exempted,  few  of 
the  sufferers  received  any  recompense  at  all ;  since  the  fact  was,  that  most 
of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Holdemess, 
were  well  known  to  be  attached  to-  the  King*s  service,  and  had  recently  con- 
curred in  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  complaining  of  this  as  well  as  of  various 
other  illegal  actions  of  which  Sir  John  Hotham  had  been  guilty.  In  the 
town  too  the  King  had  numerous  adherents,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  confiscated.  Messrs. 
Watkinson,  Dobson,  and  Parkins,  Aldermen;  and  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Brown, 
Thornton,  and  Wilkinson,  with  many  others,  openly  espoused  the  royal  cause, 
and  leaving  their  families,  repaired  to  the  King's  standard  and  fought  under 
his  banner.  Another  strong  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  garrison  at  HuU, 
with  orders  frt>m  the  Parliament  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  to  make  frequent 
sallies  out  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to  ravage  the  country,  and  distress  the 
Royalists  as  much  as  possible. 

As  has  been  shown  at  page  S37  of  vol.  i.  of  this  history,  the  Queen  arrived 
from  Holland  at  Bridlington  Quay,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  and 
during  her  stay  at  the  latter  place,  amongst  those  who  waited  upon  her 
Miyesty  to  congratulate  her  on  her  safe  arrival,  was  Captain  Hotham,  son 
of  the  Governor  of  Hull,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  privately  to  treat  with 
her  respecting  terms,  should  he  think  of  entering  into  his  Miyesty's  views.f 
Hotham  was  introduced  into  the  Queen  s  presence,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and 
afterwards  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord  General,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle, 
on  the  subject  of  surrendering  HuU  to  whom  she  should  appoint.  Sir  John 
Hotham*s  resentment  against  the  Parliament  was  caused  by  the  appointment 

*  Bapin  says  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  ftilftl  his  engagements. 
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of  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  post  of  General  of  all  their  forces  in  the  north,  an 
honour  which,  after  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  them  in  main- 
taining Hull,  even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  himself  to  the  King's  utmost 
displeasure,  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to.  The  haughty  and  imperious 
Hotham*  disdained  to  receive  orders  or  to  suhmit  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the 
Parliament  resolved  to  displace  him,  and  appoint  a  more  tractable  Governor 
for  Hull.  Sir  John  having  discovered  their  determination,  hj  some  inter- 
cepted letters,  took  deadly  umbrage  at  it,  and  quickly  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on  his  masters,  by  delivering  up  Hall  to  the  King.  His  son,  too,  veiy 
readily  entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  adopted  all  his  father's  sentiments 
of  resentment  against  the  Parliament.  A  correspondence  was  now  carried 
on  between  the  Hothams  and  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
deliver  up  Hull  to  the  Queen,  while  she  was  on  her  march  with  her  troops 
to  the  King.  In  the  meantime  the  Parliament  having  received  from  their 
emissaries  some  information  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Governor  and 
his  son,  employed  &  clergyman  named  Saltmarsh,  a  person  whom  they  could 
confide  in,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Governor,  to  discover  if  possible  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  By  pretending  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  church 
and  King,  this  tool  of  the  Parliament  gained  the  confidence  of  Sir  John,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  great  circumspection,  fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by 
his  insidious  kinsman.  Believing  that  a  man  of  such  seeming  sanctity  and 
so  near  a  relative  would  not  betray  him,  the  Governor  at  length  discovered 
to  him  the  whole  plot,  which  the  treacherous  Saltmarsh  communicated  to 
Captain  Moyer,  who  commanded  the  Hercules  ship  of  war,  lying  in  the 
Humber.  His  next  care  was  to  transmit  the  inteUigence  to  Parliament, 
who  voted  him  a  reward  of  dg2,000.  for  this  meritorious  piece  of  service ;  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  Captain  Moyer  and  Sir  Matthew  Boyntdn  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Hothams. 

The  Governor,  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  kinsman,  sent  his  son  a 
few  days  after,  by  the  command  of  the  ParHament,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
to  Nottingham,  to  join  Colonel  Cromwell  and  Lord  Gray,  with  the  forces 
under  their  command ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Nottingham  than 
he  was  arrested  by  CromweU,  upon  a  charge  of  intending  to  deliver  up  Hull 
to  the  King.  Captain  Hotham,  however,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers, 
escaped  to  Lincoln,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Hull.  The  Mayor  of 
Hull,  Mr.  Thomas  Kaikes  (who  for  his  adherence  to  the  Parliament,  was, 
contrary  to  the  charter,  continued  in  ofBce  two  years),  having  learnt  from 
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Captain  Meyer,  that  the  plot  for  delivering  up  the  town,  if  not  preTonted, 
would  shortly  be  put  into  execution,  held  a  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Parliamentarian  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  defeat  the  project  by  seizing 
the  Governor  and  his  son.  Accordingly  on  the  next  day,  the  dOth  of  June 
(1643),  Captain  Moyer  landed  100  men  from  his  ship,  and  seized  the  Castle 
and  Blockhouses  almost  without  resistance,  and  1,500  of  the  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  of  the  town  who  were  in  readiness,  at  the  word  of  command  from 
the  Mayor  seized  the  main  guard  near  the  magazine,  took  possession  of  the 
artillery  on  the  walls,  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  Governor's  house,  all  of 
which  was  done  in  about  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  without  shedding  any 
blood.  By  these  measures  Captain  Hotham  was  secured,  but  Sir  John  by 
some  means  effected  his  escape  from  the  house,*  and  meeting  a  man  who  was 
riding  into  the  town,  he  ordered  him  to  alight,  and  mounting  his  horse,  ho 
passed  through  the  guard  at  Beverley-gate,  which  had  not  yet  received  orders 
to  stop  him. 

Sir  John's  design  was  to  reach,  if  possible,  his  house  at  Scorborough  (a 
village  near  Beverley),  which  he  had  taken  care  to  fortify,  and  whither  he 
had  sent  both  men  and  ammunition ;  but  fearing  a  pursuit,  he  quitted  the 
Beverley  road,  and  proceeded  to  Stoneferry  (two  miles  from  Hull),  intending 
to  have  crossed  the  river  into  Holdemess ;  and  not  meeting  with  a  boat,  and 
the  river  being  too  rapid  to  swim  over,  he  proceeded  to  Wawn  ferry  (a  few 
miles  further),  and  there  met  with  a  similar  disappointment.  Expecting  to 
&I1  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  but  hoping  the  news  of  his  escape  had 
not  reached  Beverley,  he  determined  to  proceed  there,  and  rode  into  the  town, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men,  who  happened  to 
be  drawn  up  in  arms  in  the  Market-Flaoe,  and  ordering  them  to  follow  him, 
they  at  first  obeyed,  but  were  met  by  Colonel  Boynton  (who  had  just  received 
intimation  of  his  flight  from  Hull),  who  saluted  Sir  John,  saying,  **  you  are 
my  prisoner !  *'  Sir  John  seeing  an  open  lane  before  him,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  made  off  at  fuU  speed,  but  was  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
from  the  butt  of  a  soldier's  musket,  and  secured.  He  was  then  conveyed 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Hull,  where  he  was  put  on  board  the  Hercules, 
together  with  his  son,  Captain  Hotham,  and  conveyed  to  London,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

After  a  long  and  strict  confinement.  Sir  John  Hotham  was  brought  before 
a  ooort-martial  at  the  Guild-hall,  in  London,  on  the  SOth  of  November, 
eharged  with  "traitorously  betraying  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  Parlia- 
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ment,  and  with  perfidiously  adhering  to  the  enemy.*'  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember he  was  brought  up  again  before  the  court  to  make  his  defence ;  his 
allegations  not  proving  satisfactory  to  the  court,  they,  on  the  7th  of  the  same 
month,  sentenced  him  to  be  beheaded  on  the  16th ;  but  on  his  lady's  petition 
for  time  to  settle  his  estate,  the  execution  was  deferred  a  little  longer.  On 
the  9th  of  December,  Captain  Hotham  came  to  his  trial,  and  was  condemned 
before  the  same  court,  upon  a  charge  similar  to  that  preferred  against  his 
father.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1645,  Captain  Hotham  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill ;  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  John  suffered  decapitation  upon 
the  same  scaifold,  the  victim  of  his  own  irresolution  and  inconstancy.  Both 
father  and  son  declared  on  the  scaffold  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  chaiges 
for  which  they  were  about  to  suffer. 

The  execution  of  Sir  John  Hotham  and  his  son  recalled  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  dreadful  imprecations  he  had  uttered  upon  the  walls  of  Hull, 
when  he  denied  the  King  admittance  into  the  town — ''That  God  would 
bring  confusion  on  him  and  his,  if  he  were  not  a  loyal  and  faithful  subject 
to  his  Majesty. 

After  the  arrest  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  the  custody  of  Hull  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  committee  of  eleven  gentlemen,  approved  by  the  Parliament, 
and  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Mayor.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Atherton 
Moor,  which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  June  (the  day  after  the  Hothams 
were  arrested),  and  in  which  the  Royalist  army  dispersed  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament,  Lord  Fairfax  arrived  in  Hull,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  was  con- 
stituted the  Governor  of  that  place.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  the  Earl,  now  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  having  made  himsdf  master 
of  Gainsborough  and  Lincoln,  and  driven  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  out  of  Beverley 
with  great  slaughter,  appeared  before  Hull,  with  an  army  of  about  4,000 
horse  and  12,000  foot,  and  immediately  began  his  operations  against  it,  by 
cutting  off  its  supplies  of  fresh  water,  and  of  provisions,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  The  siege  and  defence  were  conducted  with 
all  the  military  skill  of  that  age,  and  with  all  the  determination  of  deep- 
rooted  hostility,  which  generally  distinguishes  intestine  warfisure.  Notwith- 
standing the  incessant  fire  from  the  walls,  the  besiegers  erected  several 
batteries,  which  immediately  opened  upon  the  town ;  but  the  cannon  from 
the  Blockhouses,  and  the  forts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hull,  near  the  ruins 
of  the  Charter  House,  carried  devastation  and  slaughter  into  the  camps  of 
the  besiegers.  On  one  of  the  batteries  erected  by  the  Royalists,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  which  was  called  the  King's  fort,  were  placed  several 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  besides  two  brass  culverins,  which  shot  balls  of  36 
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lbs.  weight,  and  a  farnace  was  constructed  for  the  heating  of  balls.  The  firing 
of  red  hot  balls  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  greatest  consternation,  but 
the  precautions  of  the  Governor  counteracted  their  efficacy ;  and  by  adding 
two  large  culverins  to  the  Charter  House  battery,  and  erecting  another  fort, 
which  flanked  the  Royalists,  he  demolished  the  King*s  fort,  so  that  no  more 
hot  balls  were  shot  into  the  town  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege.  On  the 
9th  of  September,  about  400  horse  and  foot  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  the 
Royalists  in  tho  village  of  Anlaby,  but  they  were  soon  repulsed,  and  pursued 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  On  the  14th  of  September,  Lord  Fairfax, 
under  an  apprehension  that  the  fortress  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced, 
ordered  the  banks  of  the  Humber  to  be  cut,  to  overflow  the  coimtry,  and  the 
neighbourhood  being  thus  laid  under  water,  the  Royalists  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  their  works,  except  those  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  through  the  carelessness  of  an  artiUery- 
man,  who,  with  a  lighted  match,  went  into  the  artillery  room  to  fetch  some 
cartridges,  where  were  some  hand  grenadoes  that  took  fire,  a  great  part  of 
the  north  Blockhouse  was  blown  up,  and  the  explosion  rent  the  whole  building, 
and  killed  both  him  and  four  other  persons.  In  a  room  a<^oining  were  ten 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  some  of  them  open,  but  which  were  providentially 
preserved,  though  the  violence  of  the  explosion  forced  open  its  door,  which 
was  bolted  with  strong  bars  of  iron.  Had  the  fire  been  communicated  to 
this  gunpowder,  the  whole  would  have  been  destroyed,  with  above  300  men, 
who  were  stationed  in  it ;  and  even  the  town  itself  would  receive  no  small 
damage  from  the  dreadful  shock. 

Four  days  afterwards  a  strong  party  of  the  Royalists  approached  the  town 
on  the  west,  and  erected  batteries,  on  which  they  placed  heavy  artillery ;  and 
on  the  27  th  of  the  same  month  they  repaired  the  fort  at  Paull,  and  erected 
another  on  the  opposite  shore, — at  Whitgift,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Oose  and  Trent,  to  prevent  Hull  firom  receiving  supplies  by  water.  But 
these  forts  were  soon  demolished  by  the  ships  of  war  which  the  Parliament 
placed  in  the  Humber,  so  that  the  attempts  to  cut  off  the  supplies  proved 
ineffectual.  About  this  time  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  and  Colonel 
Cromwell,  came  to  Hull  to  take  council  with  Lord  Fairfax,  relative  to  the 
present  emergency,  but  their  stay  was  of  short  duration ;  and  on  the  day  of 
their  departure.  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x  crossed  the  Humber  with  twenty  troops 
of  horse,  and  joined  Cromwell's  force  in  Lincolnshire.  On  the  dSth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  magazine  at  Cottingham  was  blown  up, 
either  by  accident  or  treachery.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  several  people  were  killed  by  the  explosion. 

VOI,.   II.  K 
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About  this  time  the  Governor  issued  an  order  to  Icvj  £6,000.  upon  the 
town  of  Hull,  which  was  collected  accordingly;  but  though  his  lordship 
promised  on  his  honour  to  have  it  repaid  after  the  siege  was  brought  to  an 
issue,  it  appears  that  it  was  never  refunded.  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  October, 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  observed  in  the  town  as  a  public  fast ; 
but  the  enemy  having,  on  the  night  before,  raised  a  new  work  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  on  the  north  side,  the  garrison,  instead  of 
fasting  and  praying,  were  ordered  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  this 
work.  For  this  purpose  400  men  sallied  out,  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  their  ground,  and  demolishing  the  fort ;  and  at  the  same  time 
another  party  attacked  the  Royalists'  fort  at  Darringham  bank,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest,  took  and  totaUy  demolished  it 

On  Monday,  the  0th  of  October,  at  break  of  day,  a  strong  party  of  the 
besiegers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Strickland,  made  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  s  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  west  jetty,  and  the  Half-Moon  near  it ; 
while  another  body  of  their  forces  proceeded  to  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
and  made  an  attempt  on  the  Charter  House  battery ;  Captain  Strickland  and 
his  men  were  not  discovered  till  they  began  to  scale  the  fort,  when  they  re- 
ceived a  gaUing  fire  from  the  Half-Moon  battery,  but  at  the  instant  of 
reaching  the  top,  that  brave  and  gallant  officer  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball. 
This  accident  was  fatal  to  the  assailants ;  for  the  Parliamentarians  fell  upon 
them  with  such  fiiry,  that  they  were  not  only  repulsed,  but  driven  from  the 
fort  with  so  great  a  slaughter,  that  of  the  whole  detachment,  few  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  The  garrison  likewise  suffered  a  very  considerable 
loss.  The  King's  party  were  equaUy  unsuccessful  at  the  Charter  House 
battery,  for  after  having  carried  it  by  assault,  and  killed  the  commanding 
officer  and  several  men,  they  were  unable  to  keep  possession  of  it,  and  were 
forced  to  abandon  it  with  considerable  loss. 

A  most  vigorous  and  determined  sortie  was  made  on  the  Royalists  on  the 
11th  of  October.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  whole  garrison  (consisting 
of  about  1,500  men,  inhabitants,  soldiers,  and  seamen)  was  under  arms,  and 
sallied  out  from  the  west  side  of  the  town,  with  the  intention  of  compelling 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  They  were  formed  into  three  divisions,  a  small  num- 
ber charged  the  besiegers  in  front  of  their  last  erected  battery ;  the  second, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  attacked  the  left  flank;  and  the  third 
made  a  determined  attack  upon  their  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber. 
These  attacks  were  made  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  besiegers,  after  an 
obstinate  contest,  were  driven  from  their  works.  At  this  juncture  the 
Royalists  received  a  strong  reinforcement,  which  enabled  them  to  recover 
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some  of  their  cannon,  'which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants, 
and  the  latter  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder,  under  the  cover  of  their 
batteries. 

Lord  Fairfax  and  Sir  John  Meldrum  then  made  a  determined  effort,  and 
having  inspired  their  men  with  fresh  courage,  thej  renewed  the  contest  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
forts  and  batteries,  after  having  suffered  a  dreadful  loss  from  his  own  cannon, 
which  was  turned  against  him.  Perceiving  that  all  his  efforts  to  carry  the 
town  must  be  unavailing,  the  Marquis  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
determined  immediately  to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  carried  into  execution 
the  same  night,  and  the  Marquis  retreated  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
to  York ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  pursuit,  he  cut  open  the  canals,  destroyed 
the  bridges,  and  broke  up  the  roads  in  the  line  of  his  retreat.  And  thus 
ended  the  second  siege  of  Hull,  after  having  lasted  from  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  11th  of  October,  inclusive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  October,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
enemy  was  gone.  Lord  Fairfax  commanded  that  the  day  should  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving,  and  the  anniversary  was  celebrated  here  in 
the  same  manner  till  the  Restoration.  The  Royalists  being  now  withdrawn 
from  the  town,  the  gates  were  again  thrown  open,  the  bridges  let  down,  and 
everything  resumed  its  former  appearance.  The  walls  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  fortifications,  were  repaired,  and  several  additional  works  begun  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  place,  in  case  of  another  siege ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  this  once  famous  fortress,  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  north,  is  at  this 
day,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  citadel,  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  year  1644  proved  a  busy  year  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  midst  of  aU  the 
strife  and  carnage  that  surrounded  it,  the  town  of  Hull  remained  quiet. 
The  inhabitants,  expecting  to  be  reimbursed  the  exhorbitant  sums  which 
had  been  exacted  from  them  for  the  public  service  during  the  siege,  and  for 
which  no  compensation  was  ever  made,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, representing  the  impoverished  state  of  the  town,  from  the  ruin  of  its 
trade,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  siege,  &c, ;  and  praying  that  they  might 
be  exempted  from  assessments  for  a  time,  till  they  had  in  some  measure  re- 
paired their  losses.  But  the  answer  which  they  received  was,  **  that  in  a 
time  of  public  calamity,  particular  suffering  could  not  be  attended  to ;  that 
the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  unreasonable,  and  consequently  would  not  be 
granted.*'  Li  another  petition,  presented  in  1646,  the  inhabitants  of  HuU 
represented  that  they  had  advanced,  at  different  times,  to  Sir  John  Hotham, 
Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  £90,000.;  that  they  had  suffered 
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£30,000.  by  losses  in  trade,  and  paid  Jgll,000.  for  repairing  and  strength- 
ening the  fortifications;  but  for  all  this  they  received  no  recompense. 

In  1645,  when  the  Parliament  abolished  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  soldiers  quartered  in  Hull  entered  the  churches,  seized  all  the 
common  prayer  books,  and  carried  them  to  the  Market-place,  where  those 
"  immaculate  reformers  "  purged  them  from  "  all  popish  superstitions  "  in  a 
large  fire  prepared  for  that  pious  purpose.  In  this  year  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  ordered  that  there  should  be  a  constant  garrison  kept  at  Hull, 
and  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  be 
the  Governor,'  and  invested  with  authority  to  punish  all  offenders  according 
to  justice,  as  he  should  see  cause ;  and  that  any  person  who  should  leave  the 
town  and  join  the  Royalists,  or  convey  any  letters  or  messages  to  the  King  or 
Queen,  or  any  of  their  adherents,  without  the  consent  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  should  be  immediately  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  This  order 
contributed  greatly  to  lessen  the  veneration  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  had 
hitherto  entertained  for  the  Parliament's  cause.  They  strenuously  petitioned 
against  admitting  such  a  garrison  amongst  them,  but  notwithstanding  their 
remonstrances  the  Commons  placed  a  garrison  here.  In  the  month  of 
November,  1646,  part  of  the  town's  walls  about  fifty  yards  in  length,  between 
Myton  and  Postemgate,  fell  into  the  ditch,  occasioned  by  the  excessive  rains 
that  had  undermined  it  on  one  side,  and  the  weight  of  earth  that  lay  against 
it  on  the  other.  To  repair  this  breach  in  the  walls  cost  the  town  upwards 
of  J£300.,  an  expense  which  at  that  time  they  could  but  vdth  difficulty  raise. 
At  the  same  time  a  general  survey  was  taken  of  all  the  deficiencies  in  the 
walls.  Castle,  fortifications,  and  Blockhouses,  and  the  estimate  for  putting 
them  into  sufficient  repair  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £6,600.  During  this 
contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  the  charters  of  Hull  were 
often  violated  by  the  Parliament,  and  in  1646  that  assembly  demanded  them 
from  the  Corporation;  the  latter  however  evaded  the  request.  In  1647 
the  merchants  of  Hull  sustained  losses  at  sea  by  pirates,  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000.,  which  induced  several  of  them  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
defend  each  other  in  their  voyages  to  Dantzic,  and  other  places  where  their 
commerce  extended. 

About  the  year  1649  the  King's  fee  farm  rents,  issuing  out  of  the  town 
and  county  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  amounting  to  the  annual  sum  of  £156. 
7s.  8d.,  and  from  which  were  deducted  £34.  ds.  Sd.,  for  the  reader  and  curate 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary's  churches,  and  the  master  of  the  grammar 
school,  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  purchased  by  the  town  for  the  sum  of 
£1,467.     These  rents,  however,  were  again  freely  bestowed  on  King  Charles 
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II.,  soon  after  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  After  the  Parliament  had  re- 
dooed  the  British  dominions  to  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  military  power, 
and  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  of  Hull  presented  him  with  a  dutiful 
address,  coached  in  the  puritanical  terms  then  becoming  prevalent  through- 
oat  the  kingdom,  in  which  they  "  humbly  acknowledged  their  thankfulness 
to  God,  in  whose  guidings  are  the  hearts  of  Princes,  that  he  had  made  him 
the  ruler  over  them."  This  address  was  very  soon  followed  by  another, 
thanking  his  Highness  for  promising  to  govern  them  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  of  which  they  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  deprived ;  and 
both  were  very  graciously  received  by  the  Protector,  who,  in  returning  his 
thanks  on  the  occasion,  promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  in  general,  and  the  town  of  Hull  in  particular. 

The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
at  a  bench  held  on  the  23nd  of  March,  1654,  shews  that  the  haven  was  at 
that  time  secured  by  an  iron  chain,  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  the  Hull: — 
"  Whereas  MaycHr  Elton  hath  certified  this  bench,  that  in  regard  of  the 
tumult  and  stirs  abroad  in  this  nation,  for  the  security  of  this  towne  and 
garrison,  he  hath  amended  the  iron  chaine,  and  bought  a  new  cable  to  draw 
over  the  haven  at  the  south  end,  to  secure  the  haven  from  shipps  or  boats 
comeing  into  the  haven  in  the  night  tyme,  upon  which  he  is  to  disburse 
twenty  poonds.^^e  In  the  course  of  the  naval  war,  carried  on  by  the  Parliament 
against  the  Dutch,  in  which  several  desparate  engagements  were  fought  with 
various  success,  though  most  frequently  in  favour  of  the  English,  the  mer- 
chants of  Hull  sustained  great  losses ;  which,  added  to  the  enormous  sums 
extracted  £rom  them  during  the  civil  war,  reduced  many  of  them  to  the 
greatest  distress ;  so  that  they  were  induced  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  Parliament ;  praying  at  the  same  time  to  be  relieved  from  taxes,  which 
were  required  of  them,  and  which  they  found  themselves  unable  to  pay.  In 
this  petition  they,  set  forth,  "  That  the  deadness  and  universal  decay  of  trade 
is  80  great,  that  multitudes  of  substantial  families  here,  which  formerly 
afforded  great  relief  to  their  indigent  and  distressed  neighbours,  are  now  en- 
forced to  beg  relief  for  themselves."  As  there  is  no  answer  to  this  petition 
recorded,  it  is  very  probable  that  none  was  ever  received,  as  the  Parliament 
was  then  engaged  in  objects  of  too  great  a  magnitude  to  attend  to  the  petitions 
of  a  single  town.f 

In  1657  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  representing  that  there  were  then  in  the  town  of  Hull  above 

•  Frost's  Notices.        f  WhiUocke,  p.  894. 
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dOO  forsaken  soldiers*  wives  and  widows,  and  400  of  their  children,  all  poor 
and  in  great  distress  ;*  and  requesting  "  that  he  would  grant  them  an  order  to 
lay  a  tax  upon  cloth  and  lead  towards  their  maintenance ;  and  that  the  allow- 
ance of  £200.  a  year  of  the  sequestered  impropriate  rectories  of  Yorkshire, 
formerly  granted  to  the  two  ministers  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary's  churches 
in  this  town,  might  he  constantly  and  faithfuUy  paid."  Cromwell,  in  reply, 
told  them,  "  that  as  to  their  first  request,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  it 
without  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  hut  as  for  the  second  he  would  take  particular 
care  that  it  should  be  duly  and  fedthfully  paid.'*  But  it  appears  that  little 
faith  could  be  placed  at  this  period  in  persons  in  high  places ;  for  this  pro- 
mise, like  many  others  of  a  similar  character,  was  never  fulfilled. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  an  humble  address  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses,  of  HuU,  to  the  assembled  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  we  have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  confused,  distressed,  and  distracted 
state  of  society  as  it  then  existed : — ''  The  various  mutations  and  revolutions 
of  late  times,  and  the  fleeting  and  unstable  situation  in  which  we  at  present 
remain,  having  well  nigh  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  make  us, 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  to  sit  down  and  weep, 
that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  balm  found  in  Gilead  to  cure  the  fatal  distempers 
under  which  we  labour.  The  church  is  divided, — ^the  laws  violated, — ^the 
ministry  and  magistracy,  the  basis  of  the  Commonwealth,  contemned, — and 
religion,  which  is  most  dear  to  us,  resembles  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  rent 
in  many  pieces ;  nay,  what  is  there  left  undone  that  might  bring  this  once 
flourishing  nation  to  a  chaos  of  confusion.**! 

Colonel  Overton,  the  Governor  of  Hull,  being  a  virulent  republican,  was 
now  discharged  from  his  command,  and  Colonel  Fairfax  was  appointed  by 
Monk  to  succeed  him.  Though  Fairfax  had  contributed  so  effectually  to 
the  ruin  of  the  King's  affairs,  yet  when  he  saw  the  divisions  and  distractions 
that  followed  those  proceedings,  he  was  the  first  person  of  quality  who  exerted 
himself  in  these  parts  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  cestoration  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  with  this  view  he  had  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
General  Monk  for  some  time. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1660,  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  London,  with 
great  rejoicings,  as  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  On 
this  occasion  Hull  followed  the  current  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and 
united  in  the  expression  of  that  general  joy  which,  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
"  the  whole  nation  was  drunk  and  mad  with  for  three  years  together.**^     On 

*  Town's  Records.        f  Ibid.        }  History  of  his  own  times. 
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the  17th  of  May,  his  Miyestj  was  proclaimed  at  Hull  with  much  ceiemony. 
The  bells  rung  out  their  merriest  peals ;  the  cannons  thundered  from  the 
waUs  and  garrison ;  the  people  rent  the  air  with  their  joyful  acclamations ; 
and  the  bitterest  execrations  were  poured  on  those  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  fiither*s  tragical  death,  and  his  own  long  and  degrading  exile.  On  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  the  day  on  which  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
London,  the  people  of  Hull  were  again  profuse  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty. 
A  gallows  was  erected  in  the  Market  Place,  from  which  they  suspended  the 
arms  of  the  late  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  effigies  of  OliTer  Crom- 
well  and  Serjeant  Bradshaw ;  and  after  hanging  there  most  of  the  day,  they 
were  taken  down,  put  on  a  sledge,  and  drawn  through  the  town ;  after  which 
they  were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  under  arms  and  a  great  mul- 
titude of  the  people. 

In  1661,  Charles  IE.,  on  account  of  the  recent  loyalty  displayed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull,  not  only  confirmed  their  previous  charters,  but  added 
seTeral  others  to  those  they  formerly  enjoyed.  In  1662  the  whole  kingdom, 
that  so  lately  exhibited  so  many  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation,  seemed  to  be 
converted  into  a  theatre  of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  "  Merry  Monarch," 
as  is  well  knovm,  was  a  polite  dissipated  gentleman,  though  in  the  alterations 
and  additions  which  were  this  year  made  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  he 
was  styled  in  the  collect  for  the  Parliament,  "  our  most  religious  King." 

On  the  petition  of  the  Grand  Jury,  in  1663,  the  Mayor*B  salary  was  ad- 
vanced from  j£d6.  to  £60.,  that  his  office,  as  the  record  says,  might  be  filled 
with  more  magnificence.  In  1666,  when  James  Duke  of  York  and  his 
Duchess  were  sojourning  for  some  time  at  York,  they,  attended  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  several  of  the  nobility,  visited  HuU,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived. On  the  confines  of  the  county  they  were  met  by  the  Sheriff  and 
pcincipal  burgesses  on  horseback,  and  at  Beverley-gate  by  the  Mayor,  Re- 
corder, and  Aldermen,  in  their  robes  of  office,  when  the  Recorder  made  a 
speech  to  his  highness,  and  presented  him  with  a  curious  purse  containing 
fifty  guineas;  after  which  they  conducted  the  Duke  and  his  retinue  to 
Colonel  Gilby's  House,  where  they  were  sumptuously  entertained  and  lodged. 
The  next  day  they  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor,  at  an  expense  of  £170. ; 
and  on  the  third  day  these  royal  and  costly  visitors  returned  to  York. 

In  1667,  fears  having  been  entertained  that  it  was  intended  to  enter  the 
Homber  with  a  Dutch  fleet,  and  to  bum  the  shipping  and  destroy  the  town 
of  Hull,  Charles  ordered  the  Governor  to  put  the  town  in  the  best  posture 
of  defence.  Accordingly  all  the  cannon  was  immediately  mounted;  two 
companies  were  formed  out  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  three  old  ships  of  a  large 
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size  were  procured  from  the  Wardens  of  Trinitj  House,  to  sink  in  the 
haven's  mouth,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  fire  ships  from  entering.  Such  was 
the  posture  of  affitirs  at  Hull  when  part  of  the  enemy's  ships  appeared  off 
the  Spurn  Point ;  but  a  squadron  of  the  English  fleet  soon  engaged  them  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  obtained  a  decided  victory.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Kiog,  having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  money  which  was  granted 
him  by  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  and  army,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Grovemor  of  Hull,  to  procure  a  loan  from  its  opulent  inhabitants.  This  re- 
quest was  readily  complied  with,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  advanced, 
which,  however,  was  allowed  out  of  the  assessments. 

On  the  drd  of  January,  1669,  died,  that  famous  General  and  Admiral, 
George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  principal  person  in  effecting  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  IT.  He  was  High  Steward  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  in 
which  honourable  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Bellasis ;  but  soon  after- 
wards, when  the  Test  Act  *  was  passed,  that  nobleman,  being  a  Catholic, 
resigned  both  his  office  of  Governor  and  High  Steward,  and  the  King 
appointed  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  his  Majesty's  natural  son,  to  succeed 
him  in  both  offices..  In  the  month  of  November,  1673,  the  city  of  York 
and  the  town  of  Hull  coi\jointly  petitioned  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  England,  to  issue  out  his  Majesty's  commission  to  certain  gentlemen,  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  cap.  18,  for  the  protection  of  ships,  keels,  boats, 
or  other  vessels,  passing  between  York  and  HuU.  Having  obtained  this 
commission,  on  the  d4th  of  September  in  the  following  year,  the  commis- 
sioners examined  the  river,  and  found  at  Skelton,  two  fish  garths  consisting 
of  twenty  rooms ;  one  at  Sandholme  Bank,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  rooms ; 
two  at  Saltmarsh  ;  one  at  Crabley,  crossing  the  river ;  and  two  at  Blacktoft, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  sands  on  both  sides.  All  these  were  judged 
common  nuisances,  and  the  owners  had  notice  to  pull  them  up  within  thirty 
days  after  the  notice,  all  which  being  complied  with,  the  navigation  between 
the  two  places  was  rendered  more  safe  than  had  it  been  for  several  years  before. 
On  the  3rd  of  December,  1677,  the  Corporation  determined  that  if  an  Alder- 
man being  duly  elected  Mayor,  should  refuse  to  fill  that  honourable  office,  he 
should  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  £500. ;  if  a  Burgess  chosen  Alderman  refused 
to  stand,  £300.;  a  Sheriff,  £200.;   and  a  Chamberlain,  £50.     In  1680, 

•  The  Test  Act  obliged  eyery  person  engaged  in  any  public  office  or  onployment  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  some  parish 
church,  and  deliver  a  certificate  signed  by  the  minister  and  chorchwardens,  attested  by 
the  oath  of  two  credible  witnesses,  that  he  had  acted  in  this  manner,  and  also  to  sab- 
scribe  a  declaration  renouncing  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
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several  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  people  of  Hull  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Anlaby,  Wolferton,  and  other  neighbouring  villages,  respecting  the  proper 
passages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  superfluous  rain  water.  It  appears  that 
in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  sluice  at  the  head  of  Julian  dyke,  the 
landwaters  and  floods  from  Haltemprice  Lane  and  Leabridge  fell  into  the 
said  dyke,  and  thus  polluted  the  fresh  waters  which  supplied  the  town  from 
the  Julian  wells  and  Darringham  springs.  However,  after  examining  the 
nuisance,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  ordered  that  instead  of  the  ancient 
stoppage  made  in  Julian  dyke,  there  should  be  a  dam  made  of  brick  or  stone 
about  Darringham  springs,  sufficient  to  hinder  the  land-water  from  mixing 
with  that  which  arose  from  the  springs. 

In  the  year  1680  an  engineer  was  sent  to  view  the  town  and  its  state  of 
defence,  and  to  report  thereon ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  present  citadel  was  built  and  fortified,  the  foundation  consisting  of 
large  piles,  the  entire  size  of  various  sorts  of  trees,  driven  closely  into  the 
earth,  and  cost  then,  according  to  Tickell,  upwards  of  £100,000.'('  The  old 
fortifications  were  chiefly  the  Blockhouses  and  Castle.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  village  of  Drypool  being  enclosed  within  the  new  fortifications, 
several  houses  were  erected  north  of  the  church,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
locality.  At  that  time  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  besides  being  Governor 
of  this  town,  was  Captain  General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  court,f  the  King  removed  him  from  all  his 
offices,  and  in  his  stead  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  was  made  High  Steward  and 
Governor  of  Hull.  The  Earl  came  to  Hull  in  great  state,  attended  by  Lord 
Windsor,  Sir  John  Legard  of  Ganton,  Sir  WiUoughby  Hickman,  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  Captain  Copley,  the  Deputy  Governor,  met  them  at  Bar- 
ton, to  conduct  them  over  the  Humber,  and  at  the  landing  staith  the 
Corporation  received  them  in  due  form.  The  noble  Governor  and  his  party 
were  entertained  on  that  day  by  Captain  Copley,  and  on  the  day  following 
by  the  Mayor,  and  after  dinner  all  of  them  were  presented  with  the  fieedom 
of  the  Corporation.  The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Charles  about  this  period 
excited  new  insurrections  against  the  government  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  entered  into  a  combination  to  assassinate 
the  King,  but  before  they  could  put  their  design  into  execution  the  scheme 
was  discovered ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  absconded,  and  Lord  Bussell,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  famous  Parliamentarian  of  that 
name,  and  some  others  of  less  note,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

*  Tickell's  Hull,  p.  558.        t  Bapin. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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This  conspiracy  was  afterwards  called  the  Ryehottse  Plot.  The  laws  against 
Dissenters,  which  had  been  suspended  for  some  years,  were  now  put  into  full 
execution,  many  severities  were  exercised,  and  shortly  after  this  Charles 
reigned  nearly  absolute.  In  1683  the  King  intimidated  the  different  Corpo- 
rations of  the  realm  into  a  surrender  of  their  charters,  in  order  to  gain  an 
ascendency  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  extort  money  for  the  renewal  of 
the  charters.  To  effect  this  design  emissaries  were  sent  to  the  principal  Cor- 
porations, who  intimated  to  them,  "  that  scarce  one  of  them  would  escape 
entire  forfeiture,  were  the  King  to  exercise  the  power  he  was  possessed  of." 
That  infamous  Judge,  Jefferies,  and  Judge  HoUoway,  were  sent  to  Hull 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  former  assured  the  Corporation  '*  that  the  only 
way  to  gain  the  King's  fayour,  and  to  avert  the  mischief  which  hung  over 
their  heads,  was  to  make  a  ready  and  voluntary  surrender  of  their  charter, 
in  order  to  receive  a  new  one  in  its  stead,  such  as  the  King  should  think 
proper  to  grant."* 

The  Corporation  seeing  how  futile  it  would  be  to  contend  vrith  the  court 
at  this  juncture,  immediately  surrendered  the  charter  into  the  King's  hands ; 
and  this  readiness  to  obey  the  royal  desire,  coupled  with  the  feuot  that  the 
people  of  Hull  had  paid  tonnage  and  poundage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
without  reluctance,  did  in  the  end  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  town ;  for 
the  King,  upon  the  payment  of  the  required  consideration,  renewed  the 
charter  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Burgesses. 

The  efforts  of  the  King  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  render  him- 
self absolute,  and  to  govern  by  prerogative  alone,  excited  general  discontent 
in  the  country ;  and  the  nation  was  again  threatened  with  a  repetition  of 
those  horrors  from  which  it  had  so  recently  escaped.  Before  these  calamities 
could  return,  however,  Charles  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1686,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  55th  of  his  age.f 

Jamesi  Duke  of  York,  was  proclaimed  in  HuU,  under  the  title  of  King 
James  11.,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  death  of  Charles,  notwithstanding  the 
many  efforts  that  had  been  made  hr  his  exclusion,  on  account  of  his  known 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  £uth.  In  the  following  year  the  Judges  Allybone 
and  Powell  held  the  Assizes  at  Hull,  and  on  the  day  after  their  arrival  (being 
Sunday),  the  former  requested  the  Sheriff  and  his  officers  to  attend  him  to 
the  Catiiolio  Chapel  instead  of  to  the  Established  Church.     This  they  did  as 

•  Town's  Becords. 
f  The  reign  of  Charles  n.  is  generally  calculated  from  the  date  of  bis  Other's  ezeou- 
tion,  1649,  and  not  from  the  Bestoratlon. 
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fiir  as  the  door  of  the  chapel,  but  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
wiih  him,  and  be  present  at  the  service.  In  addition  to  the  offices  of  High 
Steward  and  Governor  of  Hull,  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  had  that  of  Recorder 
conferred  on  him ;  and  this  is  the  only  instance  of  these  three  offices  being 
ever  in  the  possession  of  one  person. 

Having  published  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  and  used  every  means  to  procure  such  a  new  one  as  would  repeal 
the  penal  laws  and  Test  Act,  it  was  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  King's 
intention  was  to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion.     Great  efforts,  it  is  said, 
were  made  to  procure  addresses  from  the  different  Corporations,  thanking  his 
Majesty  for  his  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  the  people  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  royal  proclamation  was  condemned  by  them.    The  inhabitants 
of  Hull  having  given  offence  to  the  King,  by  showing  a  disposition  to  elect 
as  their  representatives  in  Parliament  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  court, 
the  enraged  monarch,  to  punish  the  town  for  the  supposed  insolence  of  dis- 
obeying him,  by  not  returning  members  of  his  own  choosing,  sent  down  1,S00 
soldiers  to  live  amongst  them  on  free  quarters ;  and  to  make  the  town  still  more 
sensible  of  his  resentment,  he  issued  out  his  writ  of  quo  warranto  against 
their  charters.    Finding  it  vain  to  contend,  the  Corporation  surrendered  all 
their  powers,  privileges,  and  franchises,  into  the  hands  of  the  King ;  but  m 
about  two  months  a  new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  Mayor  and  four 
Aldermen  were  deprived  of  office,  and  men  of  opposite  principles  placed  in 
their  stead.    In  a  few  weeks  after.  Judge  Jefferies  visited  the  town,  and  de- 
prived the  Corporation  of  their  charter ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
(1688),  the  King  granted  another  charter,  by  which  he  changed  the  Mayor, 
Sherifb,  and  Chamberlains ;  and  Lord  Langdale,  the  then  Governor  of  HuU, 
was  also  appointed  to  the  office  of  Recorder. 

The  30th  of  September  following  being  the  day  of  election,  the  Corporation 
chose  Mr.  Delachamp  for  their  Mayor,  but  the  King  soon  after  sent  an  order 
commanding  them  not  to  swear  that  gentleman  into  office,  but  to  continue 
Mr.  Hoar,  their  late  Mayor,  for  another  year,  and  to  do  the  same  both  with 
th^  Sherifis  and  Chamberlains.  The  Corporation,  dreading  heavier  marks 
of  the  King*s  displeasure,  reluctantly  obeyed.  Things  however  did  not  long 
continue  in  this  state,  for,  on  the  6th  of  November  following,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  15,000  troops  at  the  village  of  Brozholme  or  Brixham,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Torbay,  on  the  Devonshire  coast  Lord  Langdale, 
fully  expecting  the  Prince  would  enter  the  Humber,  had  prepared  the  town 
of  HuU  for  a  siege,  but  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the  Prince  had 
landed  at  Torbay,  the  consternation  and  confusion  with  which  the  town  was 
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filled  for  some  days  previous  abated  a  little.  Most  of  the  Catholics  m  the 
neighbourhood  fled  from  the  rage  of  the  incensed  rural  inhabitants,  and  flew 
for  sanctuary  to  Hull,  under  the  protection  of  Lords  Langdale  and  Mont- 
gomery, who  were  both  of  that  faith.  The  malcontents  now  began  to  show 
themselves,  and  several  insurrections  happened  in  diflerent  places.  Lords 
Danby,  Fairfax,  Horton,  and  other  persons  of  quality,  possessed  themselves 
of  York,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament. 

The  town  and  garrison  of  Hull  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
party,  who  were  in  favour  of  James,  until  the  drd  of  December,  when  it  was 
apprehended  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Governor  and  his  adherents  to 
secure  all  the  Protestant  ofiicers.  Under  this  impression  Fort-major  Barrat, 
Captain  Copley,  and  the  other  Protestant  officers,  consulted  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  it  was  determined  to  call  privately  to  arms  all  the  Protestant 
soldiers,  to  secure  the  Governor  and  the  principal  persons  of  his  party. 
These  measures  were  concerted  with  such  prudence  and  secrecy  that  the 
Governor,  Lord  Langdale,  knew  nothing  of  the  business  until  he  was  seized 
in  his  quarters.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Lord  Montgomery  was  secured 
by  Captain  Eitzherbert,  and  Major  Mahony  by  the  Fort-major.  The  inferior 
officers  of  that  party  were  also  secured,  and  the  next  morning  Captain  Cop- 
ley, with  100  men,  marched  out  to  relieve  the  guard,  who  were  still  ignorant 
of  what  had  been  transacted  in  the  night,  and,  without  difficulty  seized  the 
Catholic  officers  and  soldiers  whom  he  found  there.  The  town,  fort,  and 
citadel,  were  now  easily  secured ;  and  the  anniversary  of  this  event  was  long 
celebrated  at  Hull  by  the  name  of  "  The  Town-taking  day.'' 

The  unhappy  monarch,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  govern  in  the 
manner  he  wished,  resolved  to  abandon  a  nation  where  he  was  hated,  and 
where  perhaps  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  much  longer.  He  first  sent 
off  the  Queen  and  the  infant  Prince,  and  soon  after  embarked  himself  for 
France,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  thus  was  the  ill-fated  house  of  Stuart 
cashiered  for  misrule,  by  the  national  will.  The  throne  was  now  declared 
vacant,  and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  being  in  great  confusion,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  issued  directions  to  the  nation  for  choosing  members  to  serve  it  in 
a  Parliament  appointed  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1689.  The  election  for  this  borough  took  place  on  the  10th  of  January, 
when  John  Ramsden  and  William  Gee,  Esqrs.,  were  chosen  without  oppo- 
sition. After  prescribing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  terms  by  which  he 
was  to  govern,  and  determining  the  disputed  limits  between  the  King  and 
the  people,  the  Parliament,  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  chose  him 
for  their  King,  jointly  with  his  royal  consort  Mary,  daughter  to  the  fugitive 
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monarch.  Lord  Langdale  was  displaced,  ^and  Sir  John  Hotham  was  ap- 
pointed Goyemor  of  Hull  in  his  stead ;  .but  the  Knight  dying  soon  after,  he 
was  succeeded  bj  the  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Lord  Dover  having  refused  to  take 
the  prescribed  oaths,  the  Earl  of  Kingston  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
High  Steward ;  and  Robert  Holliss,  Esq.,  one  of  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn, 
became  the  Recorder  of  Hull. 

Ever  since  the  Revolution  the  town  of  Hull  has  shown  the  firmest  attach- 
ment to  its  Sovereigns.     In  1693  an  order  was  made  that  no  one  "be 
admitted  to  take  his  freedom  of  this  Corporation,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  a  burgess  to  represent  the  borough  in  Parliament,  before  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  £60.  to  the  town."     On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  George 
I.,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Brunswick,  and  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Succession,  ascended  the  British  throne. 
Daring  this  reign  there  were  no  public  transactions  worthy  of  notice  hap- 
pened here.     In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  this  town  was  not  inactive, 
for  when  news  reached  it  that  the  rebels  had  defeated  the  King's  forces  under 
General  Cope,  at  Preston  Pans,  the  magistrates  with  the  principal  merchants 
and  inhabitants  assembled,  and  determined  to  put  the  town  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence,  and  for  this  purpose  they  subscribed  the  sum  of  £1,900. 
The  ditches,  which  had  long  been  neglected,  were  thoroughly  cleansed; 
breast  works  and  batteries  were  erected ;  and  in  order  to  animate  the  people 
by  their  example,  the  principal  gentlemen  and  merchants  incessantly  laboured 
at  the  works  tiU  they  were  completed.     The  ms^strates  being  authorized 
by  the  King  to  call  the  townsmen  to  arms,  and  officer  them  at  discretion, 
thirteen  companies  of  infantry,  and  four  of  artillery,  were  raised,  armed, 
disciplined,  and  officered  by  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  town.    And  thus 
was  this  flourishing  seaport  fully  prepared  at  this  critical  juncture  to  repel 
every  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  British  Constitution. 

In  1769  an  Act  was  obtained  for  the  better  regulating  and  lighting  the 
streets  of  Hull ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Market  House,  which  obstructed 
the  Market  Place,  and  some  houses  behind  it,  belonging  to  the  Vicar  of 
Trinity  Church  for  the  time  being,  were  taken  down,  by  which  means  the 
Market  Place  was  enlarged,  and  rendered  much  more  commodious  than  for- 
merly. On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  High  Steward  of  Hull 
in  1783,  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  remains  of  the 
noble  Marquis  were  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  York  with  much  solemnity. 
The  5th  of  November,  1788,  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution  was  celebrated 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  none  with  more  striking  demonstrations 
of  joy  than  in  this  town ;  and  in  the  year  following,  when  the  King  re- 
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covered  from  the  alarming  malady,  mider  which  he  for  some  time  laboured, 
no  town  in  England  testified  more  joy  and  loyalty  than  that  of  Hull. 

TickeU,  who  published  his  History  of  Hull  in  1796,  observes,  at  p.  660, 
*<  that  this  once  fieunons  fortress,  considered  formerly  as  the  strength  and 
safeguard  of  the  north,  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  which,  joined  to  the 
flatness  of  its  situation,  and  the  great  command  of  the  river  above  it,  have 
rendered  it  a  place  considered  as  almost  impregnable  ever  since  the  time  of 
Edward  11.,  is  now  an  open  town.  To  promote  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  a  commercial  port,"  he  continues,  "  the  ditches  have  been  filled 
np,  and  the  walls  and  ramparts  levelled,  so  that  the  next  generation,  and 
even  many  of  the  present  one,  will  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  point  out  to  the 
inquisitive  enquirers,  the  place  on  which  these  strong  and  formidable  bul- 
warks stood,  of  which  the  pick  and  spade  has  not  left  so  much  as  a  wreck 
behind." 

About  the  year  1762,  Captain  Sir  R.  Pearson  and  T.  Piercy,  R.  N.,  were 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  this  borough,  for  their  gallant  defence  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  against  that  notorious  pirate  Paul  Jones;  and  £500.  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  Corporation  towards  raising  volunteers. 

When  George  m.  attained  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  the  nation  held  a 
general  jubilee,  and  at  Hull,  as  in  other  places,  the  demonstrations  of  an 
affectionate  loyalty  were  strikingly  manifested.  In  1818,  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Campaign  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,"  Great  Britain  rang  with  the  voice  of 
joy  and  gratulation.  At  Hull  the  public  feeling  was  exhibited  by  the 
strongest  demonstrations  on  the  day  set  apart  for  the  purpose — ^Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  December. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1831,  was  likewise 
celebrated  in  this  town  with  much  solemnity — it  being  ever  the  practice  in 
Hull  to  celebrate  the  coronation  of  each  of  our  successive  Sovereigns  by  some 
mark  of  loyal  regard.  The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  which  was  opened  in 
1840,  tended  materially  to  increase  the  traffic  and  prosperity  of  the  town. 

In  1836,  one  of  the  Gainsborough  steam  packets,  lying  at  the  pier  at 
South  End,  blew  up,  owing  to  the  boiler  being  overcharged  with  steam,  and 
killed  about  ten  persons. 

In  1847  a  neat  and  convenient  pier,  called  the  Corporation  Pier,  was 
erected  in  firont  of  Nelson  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  breakwater  jetty, 
which  had  stood  for  many  years,  but  not  connected  with  the  shore,  as  at  present. 

In  1851  the  Public  Health  Act  was  applied  to  Hull  by  provisionsd  order, 
but  the  Local  Board  finding  themselves,  as  they  stated,  "  hampered  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  district,  which  rendered  the  pro- 
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Tisioiis  of  the  general  act  insufficieDt  for  the  complete  sanitaiy  regulation  of 
the  borough/*  applied  and  obtained  in  1854  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  enable 
them  to  further  and  better  proidsion  for  the  improvement,  regulation,  and  for 
the  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  draining  of  the  borough,  and  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  nuisances ;  and  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
additional  gas-works  and  cemeteries  within  or  ac^oining  the  borough,  and  to 
confer  additional  powers  upon  the  Town  Council  of  the  said  borough,  acting 
as  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  This  bill,  commonly  called  the  Kingston- 
npon-Hnll  Improvement  Act,  cost  no  less  a  sum  than  Jg6,000. 

Bat  the  brightest  page  in  the  modem  history  of  Hull  is  the  visit  paid  to 
the  town  in  1864,  of  our  most  gracious  Queen  Victoria.    Although  upwards 
of  dOO  years  had  elapsed  since  the  town  was  honoured  with  a  royal  visit,  yet, 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  there  are  few  towns  that  in  earlier  times  were 
more  fiivoured  by  royalty.    In  the  beginning  of  October,  1854,  the  Mayor  of 
Hull  received  an  intimation  from  Sir  George  Grey,  Uie  Secretaiy  of  State, 
that  her  M^estjr  (who  had  been  specially  invited  by  the  Corporation  in  the 
previous  year  to  honour  their  town  with  a  visit,  and  become  their  sde  guest) 
intended  to  accept  the  said  invitation  on  her  return  from  Scotland  to  the 
south.    The  sum  of  £3,000.  having  been  previously  granted  out  of  the  sur- 
plus fond  of  the  borough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  royal  visit,  preparations 
to  give  her  Mijesty  a  hearty,  loyal,  and  hospitable,  reception  commenced 
immediately;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  no  other  place  vras  the  Queen  mors 
entirely  pleased,  and  even  delighted,  with  the  joyous  and  at  the  same  time 
elegant  appropriateness  of  the  welcome  given  to  her.    About  six  o'clock  on 
Friday  evening,  October  18th,  the  royal  partjr,  consisting  of  her  Mtgesfy, 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  the  five  royal  children,  the  Countess  of  Dysart,  lady 
in  waiting,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Stanley ;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  then 
Premier,  ^,  arrived  per  train  at  the  Railway  Station,  which  was  well  and 
tastelbUy  deoonted  for  the  occasion.    Here  they  were  reoeived  by  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  Beearder,  Town  Councillors,  Magistrates,  and  other  civic  officers, 
as  well  as  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earl  of  Tarborough,  Lord  Londesborough, 
Lord  Hotham,  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  Bart,  the  Members  of  Parliament  fM* 
the  boroughy  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Mayor  of  Beverley,  the  foreign 
Consuls,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  several  military  officers, 
and  the  elite  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.    Her  Migesty  en  suUe  were 
lodged  during  their  stay  in  Hull  at  the  splendid  hotel  at  the  Railway  Station, 
which  was  most  admirably  arranged,  and  sumptuously  ftimiBhed  and  fitted 
up  for  the  occasion.    Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  royal  party,  her  Miyesty 
received  the  addresses  of  the  Corporations  of  the  borough,  of  Trinity  House, 
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and  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  in  the  Throne  Boom.  The  royal  dinner 
party  in  the  evening  incladed  tho  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Londesborough,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  others. 
The  magnificent  service  of  gold  plate  used  at  the  royal  dinner  was  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  Sir  Clifford  Constable.  The  illuminations  at  night  were 
on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  All  the  public  buildings,  and  most  of  the 
places  of  worship,  inns,  and  respectable  houses,  were  most  fancifully  decorated 
with  elegant  designs  and  devices  in  gas,  transparencies,  coloured  lamps,  &c., 
bearing  loyal  and  appropriate  mottoes.  Scarcely  a  house  was  to  be  seen 
without  a  device  of  some  kind  or  other. 

On  the  following  day  (Saturday)  the  Queen  and  the  royal  party  made  a 
progress  through  the  town,  amidst  the  welcomes  and  congratulations  of  many 
thousands  of  her  loyal  subjects  from  all  parts  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  yard  of 
the  Railway  Station  were  erected  spacious  galleries,  which  accommodated 
thousands.  Fronting  the  cast  main  entrance  to  the  hotel  were  seated  upon 
a  gallery,  12,000  of  the  Sunday  School  children  of  Hull,  who,  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  royal  cortege,  sung  with  the  greatest  precision  the  National 
Anthem.  This  scene  utterly  defies  description.  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince 
Consort,  with  the  royal  family  stood  upon  the  balcony  of  the  hotd,  the 
Corporation  of  Hull,  in  their  robes,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  foreground, 
and  behind  them  rose  an  amphitheatre,  from  which  those  thousands  of 
England's  hope  in  days  to  come,  sent  up  their  prayer  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High,  that  he,  the  Lord  their  God,  would  arise  and  "scatter  her 
enemies,  and  make  them  fall."  There  was  no  heart  in  that  vast  assembly 
ft-ee  from  the  deepest  emotion,  and  her  Majesty  was  affected  even  to  tears. 

When  the  anthem  was  concluded,  amidst  the  cheers  of  thousands,  the  royal 
cavalcade,  consisting  of  five  carriages,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
proceeded  through  the  town  by  the  following  route : — ^Leaving  the  station 
yard,  it  passed  along  Carr  Lane,  Chariot  Street,  Carlisle  Street,  and  Prospect 
Street,  to  Albion  Street,  thence  through  Jarratt  Street,  along  Mason  Street 
and  Bourne  Street,  it  entered  Charlotte  Street,  and  turning  down  there 
proceeded  along  George  Street  and  Savile  Street,  to  the  White&iargate 
Bridge,  where  there  was  a  splendid  triumphal  arch,  which  stood  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  site  of  the  Beverley-gate,  firom  whence  Charles  I.  was 
repulsed  (See  page  53),  and  it  was  remarked  that  at  no  spot  on  the  line 
of  route  did  her  Majesty  receive  warmer  salutations  or  heartier  greetings 
than  here.  The  procession  then  moved  along  Whitefriargate  and  Silver 
Street,  and  entering  the  Market  Place  it  passed  beneath  another  very  fine 
triumphal  arch  at  the  north  end  of  Queen  Street.    At  the  entrance  to  the 
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Coiporation  Pier  (the  roof  of  which  was  erected  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
▼isit),  her  Miyestj  was  receiyed  bj  the  Mayor  (Henry  Cooper,  Esq.),  the  SherifiP, 
Mr.  Becorder  Warren,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Mayor  bearing  the  mace;  and  by  these  gentlemen  she  was  ushered  up  the 
covered  way  of  the  pier,  the  floor  of  which  was  corered  with  a  rich  velvet 
pile  carpet  At  the  upper  end  of  the  pier  a  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up, 
and  when  her  Mijijesty  had  arrived  at  this  point,  the  Mayor  was  requested  to 
kneel,  when  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. The  royal  party  then  embarked  on  board  the  royal  steam  yacht  Fairy, 
and  followed  by  other  vessels,  containing  the  Corp(»iition,  the  Hull  Dock 
Company,  Ac,  proceeded  through  the  Victoria  Dock,  thence  up  the  Old  Har- 
bour, and  through  the  other  docks,  entering  the  Humber  through  the  basin 
of  the  Humber  Dock.  The  Fairy  having  arrived  again  in  the  roads,  hove 
towards  the  pier,  in  order  to  receive  some  of  her  Mi^esty's  household  and 
baggage.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  then  proceeded  to  cordially  take 
leave  of  the  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  Recorder,  &c.,  after  which,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  steamer  gently  moved  off,  amidst  the  vociferous  cheers  of  the  multitude. 
The  royal  party  then  paid  a  visit  to  Great  Grimsby,  £rom  which  place  they 
proceeded  by  railway  to  London. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  or  the  splendour  of  the  illuminations  and  decorations,  during 
this  royal  visit  Dense  multitudes  lined  the  footways,  and  congregated  at 
every  available  spot,  as  well  as  on  the  house  tops,  and  the  immense  galleries 
which  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  line  of  route  of  the  royal  procession. 
The  raised  seats  on  the  Corporation  Pier  alone  accommodated  about  6,000 
people.  The  same  rqjoidng  greeted  the  royal  visitants  everywhere ;  flags 
and  tetoons  of  evergreens  and  flowers  waved  from  almost  every  window,  or 
wero  suspended  across  the  streets,  and  met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The 
passage  through  the  docks  gave  the  Queen  a  good  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
town,  and  a£forded  every  one  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  Mtgesty.  The 
rigging  of  the  vesseb  in  the  docks  and  in  the  river  were  literally  alive  with 
persons,  who  hung  on  almost  in  spite  of  the  laws  of  gravitation.  The  rig- 
ging of  the  Trinity  House  Yacht  was  manned  by  the  boys  of  the  Marine 
School,  and  presented  a  most  interesting  spectacle.  On  the  town  at  large 
the  mode  in  which  the  Sovereign  has  been  received,  reflects  the  highest 
honour;  and  her  Mtgesty  herself  more  than  once  expressed  her  gratification 
with  everything;  and  by  conferring  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  the  Mayor, 
she  recognised  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  most  distinguished  and 
grattous  afi^val. 

VOL.  n.  u 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  intramural  interment  in  the  horough 
Vios  abolished.  All  the  burial  grounds  and  vaults,  in  connection  with  the 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  have  been  closed,  except  the  place  of  in- 
terment of  the  Jews,  which  is  to  remain  open  till  the  1st  of  February,  1857  ; 
and  no  new  burial  ground  can  henceforth  be  opened  in  the  borough,  or 
within  two  miles  thereof,  without  the  previous  approval  of  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretaries  of  State. 

TOPOGRAPHY. — Kingston-upon-Hull  is  a  borough,  and  market  town, 
and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in  the  British  empire.  It  is,  with  its 
precincts,  a  town  and  county,  locally  situated  in  the  East  Hiding  of  York* 
shire,  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Hunsley  Beacon  division  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Harthill,  171  miles  N.  from  London,  88  S.E.  from  Y'ork,  64 
E.  from  Leeds,  41  N.  from  Lincoln,  49  N.E.  from  Doncastcr,  94  E.  by  N. 
from  Manchester,  and  9  S.  from  Beverley.  It  is  distant  from  Edinburgh 
242  miles,  from  Glasgow,  258,  and  from  Dublin,  by  way  of  Liverpool,  260. 
It  is  in  63  deg.  45  min.  N.  lat,  and  0  deg.  16  min.  W.  long.  It  stands 
on  an  angular  point  of  land  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  noble  estuary  of  the 
Humber,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hull ;  and  comprises  the 
parishes  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  Sculcoates,  and  Drypool,  part  of  the 
parish  of  Sutton,  and  the  extra-parochial  district  of  Garrison  side ;  and  con- 
tained in  the  whole,  in  1861,  84,690  inhabitants. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  original  name  of  the  town 
was  Wyke,  or  Wyke-upon-Hull,  or  Myton-Wyk  (Myton  Harbour) ;  and  it 
received  its  present  appellation  of  Kingston,  or  King's  Town,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  when  it  became  the  property  of  that  monarch.  Although 
in  legal  proceedings  and  official  documents,  the  town  is  usually  designated 
by  its  royal  appellation  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  it  is  in  common  parlance  in- 
variably called  Hull ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  ancient  times  it 
was  better  known  by  that  name,  particularly  in  rdation  to  commerce,  than 
by  its  more  correct  appellation  of  Wyke-upon-Hull.  The  town  is  so  advan- 
tageously situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  famous  rivers,  and  has  been 
^0  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  that  art  had  little  to  do  in  order  to  make  it 
Dne  of  the  most  commodious  and  safe  havens  for  ships  in  the  kingdom.  Op- 
posite to  Hull  the  Humber  is  nearly  three  miles  broad,  and  about  six  fathoms 
deep  in  mid-channel,  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  about  twenty-four 
miles  below  the  town.* 

•  From  the  numerous  sand  banks  which  ore  in  the  Humber,  the  navigation  of  the 
nver  is  rather  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  current  at  spring  tides  runs  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  should  a  vessel  get  aground  on  one  of  the  sands,  she  is  ex- 
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The  town  of  Hull  "  as  it  is  to-day,"  however  interesting  to  the  traveller  or 
political  economist,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  offers  few  objects  to  excite 
the  curiosity  or  gratify  the  taste  of  the  antiquary.  No  vestige  remains  of  the 
venerable  edifices  which  once  afforded  shelter  to  the  religious  of  the  Augus- 
tinian,  Carmelite,  and  Carthusian  orders ;  of  the  royal  palace  of  King  Henry 
Vill. ;  or  of  the  line  of  fortifications  which  enabled  Sir  John  Hotham  and 
the  Parliamentarians  to  resist  the  entrance  of  King  Charles  I.  within  its 
walls,  when  that  monarch  presented  himself  at  its  gates.  All  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  modem  improvement. 

The  old  town  of  Hull,  which  in  shape  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  is  still, 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  completely  insulated  by  the  rivers  Hull  and 
Humber,  and  the  basin  and  docks,  which  have  been  constructed  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ditch  or  foss.  The  newer  portions  of  the  town  consist  of  three 
unequal  divisions ;  the  houses  in  general  are  of  brick,  for  making  which  Hull 
has  been  long  celebrated.  Some  of  the  older  streets  are  narrow  and  incom- 
modious ;  but  the  thoroughfares  in  the  other  parts  are  spacious  and  regularly 
formed.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  ancient  walls  all  is  modern,  and  so  late  as 
the  year  1640  the  number  of  the  streets  and  lanes  in  the  town  only  amounted 
to  between  thirty  and  forty,  while  at  present  they  may  be  estimated  at  1,500. 
About  sixty  years  ago  the  walls  and  ramparts,  which  had  long  been  useless 
and  ruinous,  were  finally  levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled  up,  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 

From  the  point  where  the  Hull  and  Humber  meet,  the  town  now  ex- 
tends about  two  miles  westward  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Humber,  and 
rather  more  towards  the  north,  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Hull,  from  its 
mouth  at  the  Humber,  through  the  High  Street,  to  the  northern  extremity, 
of  Sculcoates.  The  streets  are  all  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  In 
the  ancient  buildings  little  regard  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  elegance  or 
regularity ;  but  most  of  the  modem  erections  are  neat,  regular,  and  commo- 
dious, and  in  many  instances  elegant.  On  the  north  side  of  the  old  dock  is 
the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  in  which  are  several  handsome  streets  and  excellent 

tremely  liable  to  be  overset  by  the  force  of  these  rapid  tides.    In  the  upper  part  of  the 

Humber,  in  the  Trent,  and  in  the  Onse,  between  Trent  falls  and  Selby,  the  flood  tidd, 

more  especially  in  a  strong  easterly  wind,  frequently  rashes  up  the  river  like  a  wave, 

considerably  raised  above  the  water  which  it  meets.    This  tidal  wave  is  called  by  the 

natives  of  Hull  and  its  vicinity,  the  Agerj  and  from  the  murmuring  sound  which  it 

makes  as  it  rolls  onward,  and  dashes  against  the  shore,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 

river  was  called  the  Humber.    Drayton,  in  his  Poly-Olbion,  thus  notices  the  Ager,  or, 

as  he  spells  it,  the  Higre,  in  his  description  of  the  Humber : — 

For  when  my  Higre  cornea,  I  make  my  either  shore 
Krer  trembte  with  the  aonnd  that  I  thnt  doe  Mnd. 
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bouBes.  Many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  reside  in  the  southern  and  south 
western  parts  of  this  parish,  a4Joining  the  old  town ;  along  the  banks  of  the 
Hull  there  is  a  dense  population  of  a  low  kind,  and  several  manu&ctoriee ; 
and  at  the  south-eastran  extremity  of  the  parish  is  a  smaU  district  called  the 
liberfy  of  Trippet  Westward  from  the  Humber  Dock  the  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  hamlet  of  Myton,  which  name  it  still  retains ;  and  the  new 
and  regularly-built  district  further  westward,  called  the  Pottery,  was  anciently 
known  as  Myton  Carr.  The  parish  of  Drypool  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Hull.  This  district  is  connected  with  the  principal  part  of  the  town  hy 
a  handsome  bridge  of  four  arches,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  over  the 
riyer.  The  Garrison  Side  is  a  small  narrow  piece  of  ground,  running  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hull,  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  containing  some 
warehouses  and  timber  yards,  with  a  few  houses. 

The  whole  town  stands  on  a  low  and  level  tract  of  land;  and  the  vicinity 
is  well  secured  by  embankments  finom  the  dangers  which  it  formerly  en- 
countered through  inundations.  Around  Hull,  for  several  miles,  the  country 
presents  the  same  low  and  uniform  level  on  which  the  town  itself  is  built, 
and  being  almost  destitute  of  wood,  have  a  naked  and  unpicturesque  appear- 
ance. But  the  noble  river — ^the  Humber — and  the  vessels  constantiy  sailing 
on  it,  is  a  grand  feature  in  the  scene.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  is  the 
Sat  peninsula  called  Holdemess,  which  stretches  out  to  the  German  Ocean 
at  Spurn  Point,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Hull.  On  the  west  side 
the  land  becomes  higher  near  Hessle,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  commences 
a  range  of  Wolds  or  elevated  grounds,  which  extends  from  that  place  to 
flamborough  Head  on  the  eastern  coast,  forming  a  sort  of  semicircle.  This 
range  of  Wolds  is  intersected  by  several  beautiful  valleys. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  effected  in  this  town  of  late  years; 
amongst  which  may  be  noticed  the  new  Eailway  Station,  with  its  adijoining 
spacious  and  elegant  hotel ;  the  erection  of  two  new  docks  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Pier;  the  formation  of  the  new  Crescent  Railway,  which  occupies  the 
proposed  site  of  the  promenade  ;*  the  removal  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Workhouse  from  Whitefriargate  to  a  fine  building  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ; 
and  the  erection  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  the  new  Com  Exchange. 

•  An  excellent  project  to  secnre  a  large  and  complete  avenue,  or  promenade,  round 
the  whole  of  the  town,  was  started  in  1837,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  it  should  extend  completely  round  the  town,  for  a  distance  of  4i  miles,  by 
50  yards,  and  contain  two  spacious  foot  roads,  and  a  splendid  carriage  road,  with  rows 
of  trees  on  each  side.  Pity  but  this  could  have  been  carried  out,  and  thus  have  af- 
forded eligible  sites  for  private  residences  of  a  better  class  than  those  which  occupy  the 
suborbB  of  Hull. 
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FwtiifiealA(m$, — ^The  ancient  town  of  Hull,  after  the  building  of  its  walls, 
was,  for  several  centuries,  confined  between  the  Humber  to  the  sonth,  the 
HoU  to  the  east,  and  the  walls  to  the  north  and  west.  The  rivers,  walls, 
mmparts,  double  ditch,  and  other  w<»ik8,  formed  its  defence.  The  walls  of 
Hnll  were  d,610  yards  in  drouit,  being  80  jaids  less  than  1^  mile.  At  the 
eonfluenoe  of  the  two  rivers  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  the  Citadel  or  garrison, 
Ibrming  an  acute  angle  with  the  Humber.  The  town  was  also  defended  bj 
three  laige  Blockhouses,  which  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hull,  and 
two  of  which  jet  remain,  and  by  a  strong  Castle  on  the  same  side  of  the 
liver.  The  fortifications  were  greatly  improved  by  Henry  VUl.,  in  whose 
reign  the  rampart  and  bosh  dyke  were  made.    (Bee  page  87.) 

The  WdXU  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hull,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Humber,  along  the  bank  of  the  latter  river,  to  a  large  tower,  which  formed 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  fortifications.  This  tower  stood  across  the  fosse 
at  its  junction  with  the  Humber,  near  the  west  end  of  the  present  Humber 
Street  The  south  end  jetty  was  then  formed  by  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spot  upon  which  now  stands  the  London  Hotel  and 
buildings  adjoining.  Near  the  jetty  was  a  tower  called  ''  cold  and  uncud," 
or  uncouth,  used  as  a  prison  for  ofifenders.  From  the  large  tower  at  the 
west  end  of  Humber  Street,  the  ramparts  took  the  direction  now  commonly 
denominated  <<  The  Walls." 

All  the  ground  now  lying  between  Humber  Street  and  the  river  Humber, 
ftppeaiB  to  have  been  reclaimed  finom  that  river;  for  in  Hollar's  plan  of  the 
town,  as  it  appeared  before  the  year  1640,  the  fortifications  ran  along  the 
flouth  side  of  that  street  then  known  as  "  The  Ropery,"  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  land  beyond  them  except  the  jetty.  There  were  towers  or  turrets 
in  the  walls  at  intervals,  and  before  the  line  of  wall  from  the  south  end, 
towards  the  North  Bridge,  was  a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  connecting  the  rivers 
Humber  and  HuU,  so  that  the  town  was  entirely  surrounded  by  water — as 
that  portion  of  it  still  is — ^the  basin  and  docks  now  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ditch.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  town  were  five  gates,  over 
which  were  erected  strong  massy  towers,  and  in  firont  of  which  stood  five 
outworks,  called,  from  their  shape,  half  moons. 

Hetdt  Oate  was  at  the  end  of  the  Ropery,  now  called  Humber  Street ; 
Myton  ChUe  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  now  bearing  the  same  name ; 
Bmminf  Oate  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  street  now  called  Whitefiriar- 
gato;  Law  GhUe  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  to  which  it  gave  the  same 
name;  and  Norih  Oate  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  High  Street;  and  there 
was  tower  gateway  leading  to  the  jetty. 
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AncufU  Streets, — High  Street,  the  most  ancient  thoroughfare  in  the  town, 
was  formerly  called  Hull  Street,  from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  After  the  removal  of  the  town  from  its  original  seat  on  the 
banks  of  the  old  river,  after  the  Hull  had  changed  its  course  from  the  west 
side  of  the  town  to  that  of  the  east,  the  buildings  were  first  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hull  Street ;  and  the  east  side  was  left  open  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade,  and  was  called  The  Quay,  tiU  upon  petition  of  the  burgesses 
to  the  King,  they  obtained  permission  to  build  thereon.  Some  time  previously 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  east  side  was  built  from  its  southern 
extremity  northwards  as  far  as  Aldgate.  The  advantages  of  situation  which 
this  street  offered  both  for  residence  and  business,  induced  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  to  fix  their  abode  there ;  and  though  latterly  it  has 
been  much  deserted,  and  its  spacious  and  in  some  instances  elegant  houses 
have  been  metamorphosed  into  tenements  and  merchants'  counting  houses, 
it  sustained  its  original  importance  till  within  fifty  or  sixty  years.  High 
Street  is  much  too  narrow  either  for  convenience,  ornament,  or  health.  Mr. 
Frost  gives  the  names  of  several  distinguished  personages  who  had  mansions 
in  this  street,  amongst  whom  were  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  the  De  la  Poles, 
Earls  of  Suffolk ;  the  De  Atons ;  the  De  Dripols,  &c.  Some  of  the  houses 
in  the  High  Street  contain  some  very  ancient  and  curious  oak  wainscotting. 
WUherforce  House,  the  mansion  in  which  King  Charles  I.  was  entertained 
by  Sir  John  Lister  (See  page  49),  and  the  birthplace  of  Wilberforce,  the 
celebrated  statesman,  is  an  ornamented  brick  building,  one  half  of  which 
is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  the  other  half  as  merchants'  counting 
houses.  We  may  here  observe  that  in  1839  the  space  required  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  watchhouse,  leased  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  led  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  Chain-house  at  the  south  end 
of  High  Street ;  modern  improvement  having  thus  destroyed  the  most  ancient 
building  in  Hull,  except  the  chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  church. 

Aldegats,  the  ancient  name  of  the  street  now  divided  into  Whitefriargate, 
Silver  Street,  and  Scale  Lane,  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  is  indicative  of 
comparative  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  two  air;ient  parishes  of  Hessle  and  Ferriby.     (See  page?  .» 

Scale  Jjune  derives  its  appellation  from  the  family  of  Schayl,  who  lived  in 
it,  and  had  the  principal  part  of  the  property  there.  In  an  original  deed, 
dated  (Ith  May,  1433,  it  is  called  "  Scailane,''  One  of  the  old  houses  standing 
in  this  street  was  built  by  the  Swedes,  to  repair  an  insult  offered  by  them  to 
the  flag  of  the  usurper  Oliver  Cromwell.  Marketgate  or  Street,  now  the 
Market  Place,  and  Lowgate,  were  once  called  Highgate  and  Lowgate.    In 
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the  8th  of  Edward  IV.  (1469),  the  Market  was  ordered  to  be  kept  iu  the 
Highgate,  from  Whitefriargate  end  and  Scale  Lane  end,  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  in  that  part  which  is  now  denominated  the  Market  Place. 

Old  Beverley  Street  is  now  called  the  Land  of  Green  Ginger,  and  Trinity 
House  Lane  was  known  as  Beverley  Street.  In  a  rental  of  the  town,  taken 
in  1347,  several  tenements  are  described  to  be  in  Old  Beverley  Street  and  in 
Beverley  Street,  the  property  of  the  De  la  Poles.  These  tenements  lay  on 
the  north  of  Bowlalley  Lane,  where  the  palace  of  that  family  was  afterwards 
built.  The  garden  of  Richard  de  la  Pole  was  described  about  the  same 
period  as  adjoining  on  Old  Beverley  Street.  The  erection  of  the  hospital  of 
the  Trinity  House,  upon  a  piece  of  ground,  which  was  used  in  1343  as  a 
garden  by  Richard  de  la  Pole,  and  which  was  then  described  as  being  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Old  Kirk  Lane  and  Old  Beverley  Street,  led  to  the  modem 
name  of  this  street  (Trinity  House  Lane).  For  some  time  previously  to  its 
obtaining  its  present  appellation  it  was  called  Sewer-side,  from  a  sewer  of  con- 
siderable extent  having  run  through  the  middle  of  it.  Sett:er  Lane,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  line  through  which  the  sewer  ran,  was  probably  the 
channel  which  conveyed  it  to  the  Humber.  Blackfriargate  and  Blanket 
Row  anciently  formed  but  one  street,  called  Munkgate,  or  Monkgate.  Myton- 
gate  was  formerly  called  Lyle  Street,  but  it  was  known  by  its  present  name 
6o  early  as  the  year  1301.  The  eastern  part  of  this  street  to  the  end  of 
Vicar  Lane,  was  in  ancient  times  called  la  belle  tour,  that  is,  the  fine  walk. 

Dagger  Lane  was  called  Champaign  Street  or  Lane  in  1470.  Daggard 
Lane  is  mentioned  in  Leonard  Beckwith's  Survey  of  30th  Henry  VIII.  (1689.) 
Old  Kirk  Lane  is  now  divided,  and  called  Postemgate  and  Church  Side. 
Biskap'sgate,  afterwards  Denton  Lane,  is  now  known  as  BowlaUey  Lane. 
To  the  circumstance  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Denton  having  resided  there 
in  1332,  as  appears  from  an  original  conveyance,  may  be  ascribed  its  appel- 
lation of  Denton  Lane.  The  whole  of  the  tenements  on  the  south  side  of 
the  "  venelloj"  called  "  Bysshop  Lane,"  belonged  in  former  times  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  it  now  bears.  Aton  Lane,  now 
Chapel  Lane,  was  so  called  from  the  ancient  baronial  family  of  De  Aton  or 
!Etton,  which  had  considerable  property  in  Hull,  Trippet,  and  Myton.  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Aton,  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  from  the  17th  of  Edward 
n.  (1324),  to  16th  of  Edward  III.  (1343),  in  which  year  he  died,  had  a  man- 
sion in  the  High  Street  in  Hull,  in  1316.  The  ancient  name  of  Vicar  Lane 
was  Bedford  Lane,  Finkle  Street  was  formerly  called  HaiUet  Street.  In 
1649  there  was  a  mill  in  Finkle  Street,  and  the  street  then  chiefly  consisted 
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of  gardens.  Pole  Street  was  an  ancient  thoxDughiAie,  leading  finom  the  north 
end  of  Lowgate  to  the  Charter  House  at  Sculcoates. 

Whitefriargate,  which  is  the  principal  entrance  into  the  town»  deriTes  its 
name  from  the  monastery  of  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  which  stood  on  the 
ground  now  occupied  hj  Trinity  House.  Blad^riargate  is  so  called  from 
the  house  of  Augustinians  or  Black  Friars,  which  stood  in  it.  An  Act 
was  obtained  in  the  86th  of  George  m.,  for  making,  by  subscription,  the 
street  called  Parliament  Street,  from  Whitefriargate  to  the  south  end  of  Quay 
Street.  This  undertaking  was  a  great  improvement  to  the  town,  as  it  opened 
an  immediate  communication  between  Whitefriargate  and  the  dock,  and 
removed  a  place  called  Mughouse  Entry,  which  accorded  with  its  name. 

Manor  Street  and  Manor  Alley  derive  their  names  from  the  Manor  Hall  or 
Palace  of  the  De  la  Poles,  which  once  occupied  their  sites.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Sakhouse  Lane  may  be  discovered  from  the  will  of  Nicholas  Pntfra, 
dated  1387,  by  which  he  gave  his  house  in  the  High  Street,  in  which  he  dwelt, 
with  the  house  called  La  SaWunu  (because  salt  was  formerly  boiled  there)  to 
his  daughter  Johanna.  The  place  now  called  Bottenherring  Staith  took  its 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  dwelling  house,  in  the  High  Street,  of 
Robert  and  John  Kotenehering  or  Botenheryng,  eminent  merchants  of  Hull, 
or  frx>m  the  circumstance  of  its  being  their  property.  This  individual  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  De  Let  Pole  family.  The  word  Staith  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  means  a  narrow  road  or  lane  leading  over  the  bank  of  a 
river  to  the  waterside.  There  are  several  communications  of  this  description 
in  Hull,  and  among  those  which  are  mentioned  at  an  early  period,  we  find 
the  names  of  "  Stath  a  Eegte,*  or  King's  Staith,  now  Church  Lane  Staith ; 
"  Aldehwrgh  Stath"  now  Scale  Lane  Staith ;  and  **  Statha  de  MunkgaU,'*  now 
Blackfiiaigate  Staith.  There  were  also  several  Staiths  called  after  their 
owners,  such  as  William  de  Siuiynton*s  Staith,  Richard  de  Anlaby*s  Staith, 
Walter  de  Frost's  Staith,  Thomas  Barbour's  Staith,  Ac.  Queen  Street  was 
formerly  called  BiUingsgate.  Grimsby  Lane  is  so  called  from  Simon  de 
Grimsby,  who  was  Mayor  in  1890,  1890,  and  1406.  Lowgate,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  once  called  Marketgate,  the  markets  having  heeai  formerly  held  there. 
This  is  a  wdl-built,  wide,  and  healthy  street,  and  was  some  time  ago  the 
residence  of  several  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  street,  towards  the  north,  stood  the  magnificent  palace  of  Michael  de  la 
Prie.  (See  page  19.)  The  noble  gateway  of  this  once  '*  gorgeous  palace/' 
was  pulled  down  in  1771.  FM  Street  doubtless  takes  its  name  frmn  the 
fish  iliamUes  built  there  by  Dr.  Riplmgfaam.    When  these  were  removed  it 
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was  called  Brewer'^  Lane,  which  it  oontinued  for  some  time,  and  then  resumed 
its  ancient  name.  Waterworks  Street  and  Waterhouse  Lane,  derive  their 
appellations  from  the  Waterworks,  which  formerly  stood  near  St.  John's 
church.  Trippet  Street  is  called  from  an  Alderman  of  that  name.  The 
space  between  the  Anlaby  Road  and  the  Humber  was  anciently  called  Myton 
Carr;  and  the  district  called  the  Pottery  was  formerly  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  tiles,  and  earthenware.  Besides  these  streets  there  were  in 
ancient  times  other  streets  in  Hull,  the  precise  situation  of  which  are 
unknown,  as  Fulke  Street,  Le  Bother  Street,  Lyster  Gate,  Le  Pavement,  &c. 

Mortality, — Dr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Cooper  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Prevalence 
of  Disease  in  Hull,"  before  the  British  Association,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body 
here  in  1853,  and  from  that  interesting  paper  we  learn  that,  according  to 
returns  made,  the  rate  of  mortality  for  the  borough  in  its  entirety  is  1  death 
in  33.  Fever,  he  said,  was  singularly  equable,  and  remarkably  low  for  a 
large  town,  not  favourably  situated,  or  well  drained.  In  another  paper,  read 
before  the  same  learned  body,  "  On  the  Mortality  of  Hull  in  the  autumn  of 
1849,"  Dr.  Cooper  showed  that  the  total  number  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea 
cases  was  1,860,  or  1  in  43  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The 
greatest  mortality  compared  with  the  annual  average,  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred  in  the  prime  of  life  (from  30  to  35),  where  the  ordinary  mortality  is 
very  low.  Of  the  above-stated  number  of  victims  of  cholera,  1,738  belonged 
to  the  labouring  classes,  and  132  to  the  gentry,  traders,  and  well-to-do  classes. 
The  localities  in  which  there  had  been  the  greatest  mortality,  were  the  parts 
of  the  borough  where  the  levels  were  the  lowest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
hygienic  condition,  as  regards  moisture  and  drainage,  might  be  presumed 
to  be  most  defective. 

Commeree. — Kingston-upon-Hull — ^the  "  great  seaport  of  the  north — ^has 
long  been  famous  for  its  trade  and  shipping,  and  it  stiU  holds  the  rank  of 
one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Its  situation  on  the  great 
estuary  of  the  Humber,  the  great  natural  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  Lincoln- 
sbipe  and  a  great  part  of  Yorkshire,  also  the  great  inlet  for  the  waters  of  th^ 
German  ocean,  presents  advantages  of  an  unusual  but  valuable  description. 
At  a  very  early  period  Hull  was  a  place  of  considerable  mercantile  importance, 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  the  importation  of  wine. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  and  during  the  progress  of  the  Idth  century, 
tlie  great  native  commodity  of  England  was  wool,  which  in  very  ancient 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  11.  and  Richard  I.,  was 
converted  into  cloth  in  this  country.  Spelman  relates  that  the  nobles, 
en  delivering  in  a  list  of  their  grievances,  in  1397,  to  Edward  I.,  represented 
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it  to  be  their  opinion  that  one  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
wool  ;*  but  Danjel  states,  that  according  to  the  representation  of  the  nobles, 
the  wool  of  England  was  equal  to  a.Jifth  part  of  the  substance  thereof.!  Wools, 
woolfels,  and  leather,  were  the  native  commodities  which  first  constituted 
the  export  trade  of  the  countiy.  Upon  the  exportation  of  these  three  articles 
the  King  received  certain  duties  or  customs,  and  the  goods  upon  which  thej 
were  charged  were  allowed  to  be  exported  from  those  places  only  where  the 
King  had  his  staple,  and  hence  the  articles  themselves  obtained  the  name  of 
staple  commodities.  The  first  specific  mention  of  this  port  in  connexion 
with  commerce,  is  so  early  as  the  year  1198,  when  Gervasius  de  Alderman- 
nesberie  accounted  for  225  marks,  for  45  sacks  of  wool  taken  and  sold  there. 
From  this  circumstance  Mr.  Frost  very  reasonably  infers,  that  it  was  then 
not  only  a  seaport,  but  also  one  of  the  chosen  places  whence  wool  was  allowed 
to  be  exporte-d;  and  the  same  writer  has  brought  forward  various  proofs, 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pipe  Roll  and  other  records,  of  the  early 
mercantile  importance  of  Hull.  Of  these,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  Compotue  of  William  de  Wroteham  and  his  companions, 
collectors  of  the  King's  customs,  recorded  on  the  great  HoU  of  Pipe,  of  the  6th 
of  King  John  (1205) ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce, 
Hull  was  at  that  time  inferior  only  to  London,  Boston,  Southampton,  Lin- 
coln, and  Lynn.] 

"  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  £dward  I.,"  writes  Dr.  Oliver,  in 
his  "  Inquiry,"  the  Archbishop  of  York  preferred  his  claim,  in  answer  to  a 
writ  of  quo  warranto,  to  the  first  tasting  of  wines,  and  the  first  purchase  of 
goods  brought  into  the  port  of  Hull,  after  the  King's  prises  were  taken.  The 
claim  was  founded  on  prescription,  corroborated  by  a  charter  granted  to 
Archbishop  Gifford  in  1267,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  same 
privilege  was  enjoyed  by  Archbishop  de  Grey  (in  1216)  and  his  predecessors 
in  the  See  of  York.  Now  these  prelates,  in  ancient  times,  held  their  liberties 
in  the  East  Riding  under  a  charter  of  Athdstan,  which  was  granted  in  025. 
Is  it  not  then  probable  that  Hull  or  Myton-Wyk  was  a  port  of  some  conse- 
quence in  that  King's  reign?  The  claim  was  however  contested  on  the 
ground  that  the  Archbishop's  rights  on  the  river  Hull  extended  no  further 
than  the  end  of  old  Hull,  and  if  this  prelate's  claims  were  ultimately 
negatived  in  Sayer's  Greek,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  never  enjoyed 

*  Fol.  162.  (Edit  1698.)  f    Danyel's  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  165. 

}  Frost's  Xotices,  p.  95.    The  Pipe  Bolls  are  the  great  rolls  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Pipe  office,  Somerset  House. 
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in  the  old  channel  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Humber ;  although  when 
the  litigation  took  place  it  had  been  suffered  to  warp  up.  I  should  rather 
conclude  that  the  Archbishop's  predecessors  attained  undisputed  possession 
of  these  franchises  in  the  ancient  harbour  of  Mjton-Wjk,  and  that  the  dete- 
rioration of  his  claims  was  owing  to  its  being  superseded  by  the  intervention 
of  a  new  channeL  This  contest  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  that 
Myton-Wjk  was  a  port  of  some  consequence  in  ancient  times,  where  the 
Archbishops  of  York  had  claimed  and  taken  prises  of  merchandise," 

Macpherson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Commerce,"  tells  us,  that  the  people  of 
Hull  used  to  pay  certain  duties  to  the  city  of  York,  and  were  also  in  some 
degree  of  subjection  to  the  Archbishop  till  the  d6th  of  Edward  I.  (1^98), 
when  under  the  appellation  of  the  King*s  men  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  they 
petitioned  that  monarch  that  their  town  might  be  made  a  free  burgh,  and 
had  the  prayer  of  that  petition  granted.  We  may  add  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  restige  remaining  in  Hull  of  the  above  "subjection,"  but  the 
Archbishop's  coat  of  arms  over  the  Cross  Keys  Hotel,  which  is  a  permanent 
memorial  of  his  former  power. 

This  town  furnished  the  greatest  part  of  Yorkshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties  with  wines,  and  other  customable  commodities,  from  a  very  early 
period ;  and  its  commercial  importance  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Act 
by  which  the  Nova  Ctutuma,  or  Great  Customs,  were  formally  attached  to 
the  Crown,  when  collectors  and  comptrollers  were  stationed  at  the  chief 
ports  of  each  county  for  receiving  the  same,  these  officers  were  appointed 
at  Myton-Wyk,  as  a  primary  station,  and  the  ports  of  Scarborough,  York, 
Hedon,  Gainsborough,  and  several  other  places  of  less  note,  were  assigned 
to  their  superintendence  in  the  characters  of  member  ports.  This  arrange- 
ment unequivocally  points  out  that  the  former  was  the  largest  port  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in  early  times  the  duties 
on  customable  merchandise  was  taken  in  specie,  i.  e.,  the  King  took  of  the 
goods  of  merchants,  in  the  name  of  prisage,'i<  whatever  he  chose,  and  at  his 
own  price,  but  in  his  wisdom  this  monarch  relinquished  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  certain  fixed  payments  were  charged  upon  the 
goods,  under  the  name  of  Parva  Custuma,  or  Petty  Customs.  In  order  to 
prove  the  early  importance  of  Hull,  Mr.  Frost  refers  to  the  accounts  ren- 
dered by  the  Italian  merchants,  then  settled  in  this  country,  who  for  thirteen 

•  The  custom  of  prisage  derived  its  name  ftom  the  French  word  priss,  bepaase  it  wmi 
taken  in  specie  out  of  the  goods  liable  to  the  pagrmeDt  of  the  duty. 
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years,  viz.,  from  the  4th  to  the  16th  of  £dward  I.,  inclusive,  held  the  Great 
Customs  of  England  and  Wales,  as  a  secuiitj  for  the  sum  of  £23,000., 
which  they  had  advanced  to  supply  the  urgent  necessities  of  Edward,  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  from  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe  he 
gives  the  following  extract  from  the  accounts  of  the  sums  received  hy  Buon- 
ricini  Gidicon,  and  other  merchants  of  Lucca,  in  respect  of  the  customs  of 
wool,  woolfels,  and  leather,  exported  from  Hull,  within  four  consecutive 
years,  to  shew  that  the  duties  received  here  amounted  to  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  aggregate  sum  taken  throughout  the  whole  kingdom : — * 

£.     8.  d.  £.     9.    d. 

14  to  15  Edward  1.    HuU  1,066  10  8  Totid  8,411  19  11^. 

15  to  10         „                „     1,222  18  lOi  „      8,960    3  lOJ. 

16  to  17          „                „      1,520    5     6  „      9,976     6     Ij. 

17  to  18          „                „      1,289     6  8  „    10,358     3     2^. 

The  import  trade  into  Hull,  particularly  in  the  article  of  wine,  was  at  the 
same  time  very  considerable.  In  the  latter  year  (18th  Edward  I.,  1290) 
Joricius  le  Fleming  was  appointed  to  take  the  King's  Becta  Prisa  of  wines 
coming  to  the  port  of  Hull.  In  the  following  year  Gervas  de  Clifton,  then 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  paid,  in  obedience  to  the  King's  writ,  J278.  2s.  lO^d., 
for  the  carriage  by  land  and  water  of  415  doles  or  tuns  and  pipes  of  wine 
from  Hull  to  Brustwyk  (Burstwick)  and  other  places.  Such  was  the  state 
of  commerce  in  this  port  immediately  preceding  the  year  1293,  when  it 
passed  from  the  monks  of  Meaux  into  the  possession  of  the  King,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Kingston.  The  commerce  of  Hull  now  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  total  amount  with  which  the  receivers  stood  charged 
upon  tbo  Compotus  for  the  duties  on  wool,  woolfels,  and  leather,  exported 
from  Hull  during  the  23rd,  24th,  and  first  part  of  the  2oth  of  Edward  I., 
was  no  less  than  £10,802.  10s.  Id.  But  the  wools  of  which  the  receivers 
were  charged  for  the  duties  of  the  customs  did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
wools  exported  from  HuU,  as  the  accounts  shew  that  1,560  sacks  of  wool 
were  exported  by  different  companies  of  Italian  merchants  during  the  above 
period,  tlie  duties  thereon  being  JE3,120.  These  1,660  sacks  of  wool  were 
exported  on  the  King's  account,  in  respect  of  the  debts  owing  to  these  mer- 
chants; it  being  the  custom  to  allow  the  wools  of  the  different  Italian 
companies,  who  were  creditors  of  the  Crown,  to  be  sent  abroad  on  giving 
credit  for  the  amount  of  the  duties  or  customs.  Hence  it  appears  that  one- 
third  of  the  commerce  of  Hull,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  country,  was  carried 
on  hy  these  foreign  merchants. 

•  Frost'B  Notices,  p.  101 ,  <fec. 
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In  the  year  1^98  (26th  Edward  I.)  writs  were  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
counties,  requiring  them  to  make  proclamation  that  merchants  were  to  take 
their  wools  and  leather  to  either  of  the  followiDg  towns  for  exportation : — 
KingsUm-^pan-HuU,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Boston,  Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Lon- 
don, Sandwich,  Southampton,  or  Bristol.  By  these  r^ulations  Hull  was 
not  only  constituted  one  of  the  few  ports  in  the  kingdom  from  which  al<Mie 
the  great  native  commodities  of  the  country  might  legally  be  exported,  but 
was  assigned  as  the  sole  port  of  exportation  for  the  great  county  of  York ; 
and  while  the  statute  of  the  staple,  which  passed  in  the  following  year,  made 
Y^ork  a  staple  town  for  the  receipt  of  duties,  it  required  that  all  goods  which 
might  come  there,  should  afterwards  be  brought  to  Hull  to  be  re-weighed 
prior  to  exportation.'!' 

In  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  towns  of  Hedon  and  Bavenspumei  the 
trade  of  Hull  was  materially  increased.  From  the  accounts  of  John  Liver- 
sege  and  John  Tuttebury,  in  the  year  1400,  wine  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  import.  Among  other  items  we  find  salt,  canvas, 
Spanish  iron,  linen  cloth,  paper,  wax,  spices,  bow-staves,  seed-oil,  fur,  gloves, 
scoops,  wooden  dishes,  resin,  copper,  patten-clogs,  and  horns  for  lanterns. 
Among  the  exports  are  woollen  cloths,  worsted,  coals,  lead,  and  calf  skins. 

The  commerce  of  Hull — that  rich  mine  of  wealth  from  which  all  her  public 
instittttions  draw  their  main  support — divides  itself  at  present  into  three 
leading  branches — the  coasting  trade,  of  which  it  enjoys  a  greater  share  than 
any  other  port  in  England,  London  alone  excepted ;  the  Baltic  and  Eastland 
trade,  for  which  Hull  is  peculiarly  well  situated ;  and  the  whale-fishing  trade. 
The  Baltic  trade  received  a  shock  during  the  revolutionary'  wars,  from  the 
hostile  occupation  of  the  ports  of  that  sea,  which  it  has  never  completely  re- 
covered ;  but  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  it  was  of  considerable  importance. 

The  merchants  of  the  port  of  Hull  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to,  in 
this  country,  that  hazardous  but  once  profitable  branch  of  trade — Whale 
Fishing.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his  History  of  the  Northern  Whale 
Fishery,  says  the  first  attempt  by  the  English  to  capture  the  whale,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  was  made  in  the  year  1594.  Elking,  in  his  Vievc  of 
the  Greenland  Trade,  remarks  that  the  merchants  of  Hull,  who  were  ever  re- 
markable for  their  assiduous  and  enterprising  spirit,  fitted  out  ships  for  the 
whale  fishery  as  early  as  the  year  1598,  being  about  half  a  century  after  the 
discovery  of  Greenland  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.     Although  the  English 

•  Frost's  Notices,  p.  116,  <frc. 
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had  by  rapid  strides  established  the  whale  fishery,  says  Dr.  Scoresby,  yet  they 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  reaping  much  of  the  benefit  from  the  trade  before 
other  nations  presented  themselves  as  competitors.  It  was  this  enterprising 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Hull  merchants,  in  equipping  ships  for  the  whale 
and  walrus  fisheries  of  Spitzbergen,  which  led  to  the  discoyery  by  them  of 
Jan  Mc^en,  or  Trinity  Island,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fishery 
there  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  Bussian  Company  wishing  to  monopolise  this  branch  of  commerce, 
disputed  the  right  of  the  HuU  merchants  to  participate  in  it,  and  wished  to 
debar  them  from  visiting  that  island.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  King  James,  in  1618,  privileged  the  Corporation  of 
Hull  with  a  grant  of  the  Jan  Magen  Island  whale  fisheiy.  The  South  Sea 
Company,  though  they  had  persevered  in  the  whale  fishing  for  several  years, 
and  had  thereby  sunk  a  vast  sum  of  money,  determined  to  abandon  it  after 
the  season  of  1732 ;  and  the  trade  then  became  wholly  monopolised  by  the 
Dutch ;  but  having  afterwards  received  a  bounty  from  Government,  this 
Company  determined  to  resume  the  trade.  The  bounty  first  offered  to  adven- 
turers consisted  of  an  annual  award  of  20s.  per  tun  on  the  tonnage  of  all 
British  whale  fishing  ships  of  200  tuns  and  upwards;  but  in  1740  this 
bounty  was  increased  to  40s.  per  tun.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
British  whale  fishery  began  to  assume  a  more  respectable  appearance.  In 
1771  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30s.  per  tun  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  to 
20s.  per  tun  for  a  third  term  of  the  same  duration.  The  whole  awards  and 
bounties  of  this  Act  were  then,  in  1786,  to  terminate.  In  1782  the  town  of 
Hull  petitioned  Parliament,  shewing  that  since  the  diminution  of  the  bounty 
in  1771,  few  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  whale  fisheries.  That  the  ships  in 
the  trade  had  also  decreased  in  number  so  considerably,  that  it  was  appre- 
hended this  valuable  branch  of  trade  would  be  entirely  lost.  It  also  prayed 
that  the  bounty  might  be  again  advanced  to  40s.  per  tun.  Few  ships  were 
sent  to  the  fisheries  after  1771,  the  year  in  which  the  bounty  was  reduced, 
until  the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  increase  the  bounty  to  SOs.  per 
tun — ^limiting  this  bounty  to  800  tuns. 

It  is  stated  that  Hull  is  indebted  for  the  revival  of  this  trade  to  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  Samuel  Standige,  who  was  subsequently  (1795)  appointed  Mayor 
of  Hull.  This  spirited  merchant  sent  a  ship  to  Greenland  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  1766 — an  adventure  which  was  thought  extremely  hazardous,  many 
opulent  companies  having  failed  in  the  enterprise.  This  ship  returned  with 
one  whale  and  400  seals.  Previous  to  this  time  the  skins  of  seals  were 
generally  thrown  overboard  as  worthless;  but  Mr.  Standige  sent  them  into 
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the  country  to  be  tanned  into  leather  (the  tanners  of  Hull  having  refused  to 
foul  their  pits  with  them),  and  in  this  way  rendered  them  worth  5s.  per  skin. 
Stimulated  by  his  success,  he  fitted  out  two  more  ships  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  one  of  them,  the  British  Queen,  he  himself  embarked  and  returned 
successful.     In  1786,  after  the  bounty  of  30s.  per  tun  had  been  granted,  21 
yessels  were  fitted  out  for  the  fisheries  from  this  port ;  in  1787,  30  vessels ; 
and  in  1788,  35  vessels,  four  of  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Standige.     The  pro- 
bable cause  of  this  increase  is  the  grant  of  the  bounty.    From  the  year  1788 
to  1796,  the  number  of  vessels  sent  out  was  rather  on  the  decrease.     From 
1796  the  number  of  vessels  sent  out  gradually  increased ;  and  as  long  as  the 
trade  was  of  any  importance,  the  port  of  Hull  had  about  two-fifths  of  the 
whole ;  53  vessels  averaging  about  100  tons  burden,  with  about  50  men  each 
being  yearly  employed,  on  an  average,  from  1810  to  1818,  during  which  time 
the  average  from  all  British  ports  was  131.     In  the  years  1818  and  1819, 
64  yessels  were  each  year  equipped  for  the  fisheries — ^the  largest  number 
ever  sent  from  Hull.     From  this  period  the  number  of  ships  sent  out 
gradually  declined.     The  year  1821  was  a  very  disastrous  one — 10  vessels 
having  been  lost — the  greatest  number  ever  lost  in  one  year.     The  number 
of  whalers  from  Hull  in  1822  was  40 ;  in  1826,  32 ;  and  in  1828,  30.     In 
1830  the  total  number  of  British  ships  engaged  in  the  fishery  trade  was  91 ; 
of  which  number  Hull  contributed  33,  and  her  vessels  brought  home  339 
of  the  total  number  of  871  whales  that  were  captured.    In  1832  Hull  sent  30 
ships,  the  number  for  all  England  being  39,  and  for  Scotland,  42.     In  1833, 
though  the  number  of  ships  from  HuU  was  only  27,  yet  it  was  the  most  pros- 
perous year  recorded,  the  number  of  whales  caught  being  589,  which  produced 
5,024  tuns  of  oil ;  or  an  average  of  186  tuns  of  oil  per  ship.     In  this  year 
the  **  Isabella,"  Captain  Humphreys,  belonging  to  this  port,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  Commodore  Ross  and  his  gallant 
crew,  who  had  been  in  the  icy  regions  four  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
perished.     It  was  somewhat  singular  that  Captain  Ross  had  been  the  com- 
mander on  board  this  identical  vessel  some  years  previously. 

The  year  1834  was  of  all  years  the  most  disastrous — eight  ships  only 
having  been  fitted  out,  of  which  small  number  six  were  lost.  From  this  year 
to  1846  only  one  and  sometimes  two  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  fisheries. 
In  1846  the  trade  rather  revived,  and  fourteen  vessels,  mostly  small  ones, 
were  sent  out.  Since  then  the  trade  has  gradually  decreased ;  and  of  late 
years  few  ships  have  left  this  port  for  Greenland.  Whales  became  scarce, 
and  owing  to  the  introduction  of  coal  gas  light,  oil  of  this  description  fell  so 
low  in  price  as  to  be  fiur  from  remunerative.     The  last  year  (1854)  three 
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vessels  were  dispatched  fix>m  Hull  for  the  whale  fishery,  and  two  of  them,  the 
Hebe  and  the  Germanica,  were  lost  in  the  ice  at  Greenland. 

The  government  bounties,  formerly  so  great  an  inducement,  having  long 
since  been  abolished,  there  is  no  probability  of  this  trade  becoming  again 
what  it  was  long  celebrated  for  being — the  most  famous  nursery  of  British 
seamen ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  Hull  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that 
this  branch  of  trade  has  dwindled  away ;  for  even  during  its  highest  pros- 
perity it  was  the  opinion  of  well  informed  men  that  the  Greenland  fishery- 
had  been  greatly  overdone,  and  had  been  productive  of  injury  to  the  general 
trade  of  the  port,  by  absorbing  an  undue  proportion  of  capital  from  other 
branches  of  commerce. 

We  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing  statistics,  as  well  as  for  those 
which  follow,  to  an  interesting  paper,  "  On  the  Whale  Fisheries,"  which 
was  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Hull,  in  September,  1853,  by 
Henry  Muuro,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

From  the  year  1772  to  that  of  1852,  a  period  of  eighty  years,  194  ships 
have  been  fitted  out  and  sailed  from  this  port  to  the  whale  fisheries  of  Green- 
land and  Davis'  Straits.  Out  of  this  number  80  have  been  lost,  and  six  more 
taken  by  our  enemies  in  war  time.  Among  the  ships  reckoned  lost,  two,  the 
Clapham  and  Fame,  were  burnt  at  sea.  Some  of  the  vessels  from  Hull 
have  made  many  voyages  to  the  fisheries ;  amongst  which  may  be  noticed 
the  ship  Truelove,  which  has  made  to  that  cold  country  58  voyages,  the  first 
of  which  was  made  in  1784,  and  the  last  in  1852.  The  ship  Manchester 
(old)  has  made  49  voyages;  the  Elizabeth,  43  voyages;  the  Ellison,  40;  the 
Sarah  and  Elizabeth,  39 ;  the  Egginton,  35 ;  and  the  Molly,  32  voyages. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  whale  fishing  trade,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  has 
been  the  support  of  many  thousands  of  families  in  Hull.  From  1812  to 
1821  inclusive,  between  2,000  and  8,000  sailors  were  annually  sent  from 
thence  in  the  whale-fishing  ships ;  and  for  forty  years  above  1,000  were  sent. 
If  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  these  were  heads  of  families,  it  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  individuals  whose  only  support  was  from 
the  pi-oduce  of  the  "whale  fisheries,  in  addition  to  the  many  thousands  actually 
engaged  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  vessels  with  stores  and  other  necessaries. 
During  the  period  of  eighty  years,  from  1772  to  1852,  the  Hull  whaling 
ships  have  taken  85,644  men — an  average  of  1,070  per  year. 

As  a  whale  fishing  port,  HuU  had  no  rival  in  the  kingdom.  That  thousands 
of  tuns  of  oil  have  been  fished  out  of  the  deep  waters  of  the  frozen  regions  by 
the  ships  of  the  Hull  merchants,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed ;  that  the  pro- 
dtfce  of  the  whale  fisheries  has  been  a  source  of  great  income  to  the  town,  is 
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a  fact  not  to  bo  controverted.  The  lowest  number  of  tuns  brought  to  the 
town  for  the  eighty  years  above  mentioned,  was  five  tuns  in  1837,  when  only 
one  ship  was  sent  out ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  tuns  obtained  in  a  year 
was  7,076  in  1830,  when  63  vessels  were  sent.  The  most  successful  year 
WB8,  as  has  already  been  observed,  1833,  when  37  ships  brought  home  the 
immense  amount  of  5,034  tuns  of  oil.  In  the  year  1833  each  ship  brought, 
on  an  average,  186  tuns  of  oil;  in  1838,  176 ;  in  1809,  154 ;  in  1837, 153 ; 
in  1833, 150 ;  in  1801,  147 ;  in  1808,  138 ;  in  1833,  138 ;  in  1813,  133 ;  in 
1805,  139 ;  in  1811, 138 ;  and  in  1830,  138  tuns  of  oil.  All  the  years  just 
mentioned  have  been  years  of  great  success,  and  must  have  rewarded  very 
munificently  the  Hull  merchants,  and  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  thousands 
of  persons  employed  in  the  town.  During  the  period  of  eighty  years,  from 
1773  to  1853,  the  Hull  whalers  have  brought  home  the  amount  of  171,907 
tuns  of  oil ;  which  is  an  average  of  88  tuns  of  oil  per  ship  per  ann. 

Mr.  Munro,  in  his  paper,  took  the  price  of  oil  for  the  majority  of  the  eighty 
years  already  mentioned,  and  found  that  JS30.  per  tun  was  about  the  average 
price.  The  highest  price  obtained  for  oil  was  about  the  year  1813,  when  it 
was  sold  as  high  as  Jg55.  per  tun.  The  lowest  price  obtained  was  about  the 
years  1804, 1805,  and  1806,  when  it  only  reached  about  JS30.  per  tun. 

The  gross  amount  of  oil  brought  to  this  port  by  the  whaling  ships  from 
the  year  1773  to  1853  was  171,907  tuns,  and  realised  the  immense  sum  of 
£5,158,080.  for  oil  alone,  being  on  the  average  of  J664,774.  per  year  for  tho 
eighty  years.  In  estimating  the  quantity  of  whalebone,  Mr.  Munro  took  a 
fiur  average  of  bone  in  proportion  to  the  oil,  allowing  one  hundred  weight  of 
bone  for  every  tun  of  oil ;  and  calculating  the  average  price  of  bone  for  the 
eighty  years,  for  which  he  compilsd  his  statistical  accounts,  at  JS300.  per 
ton.  The  gross  amount  of  bone  brought  from  the  fisheries  during  that 
period  was  8,556  tons,  which  reidised  the  sum  of  Jgl,691,300.,  being  the 
average  of  ^^31,140.  per  year.  For  eleven  of  those  years  the  value  of  bone 
brought  here  has  been  above  JS50,000.  per  ann.  For  one  year  the  amount 
of  oil  and  bone  brought  horn  the  fisheries  to  Hull  realised  above  jB300,000.  ; 
for  twelve  years  the  amount  was  above  £300,000.  per  ann. ;  and  for  sixteen 
years  it  was  above  £100,000.  per  annum.  The  total  value  of  the  gross 
amount  of  oil  and  bone  fished  out  of  the  vast  deep  by  ships  sailing  from  this 
port,  from  1773  to  1853,  amounts  to  £6,847,580.,  being  on  the  average 
£85,504.  per  year  for  the  eighty  years.  In  these  calculations  the  bounty 
guaranteed  by  Government,  which  would  increase  the  value  of  the  returns 
by  many  thousand  pounds,  is  not  taken  into  account 

No  general  description  can  be  given  of  the  various  articles  of  commerce 
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exported  from  and  imported  into  this  port,  seeing  that  most  of  the  foi^ign 
productions,  which  different  climates  and  the  varied  indostiy  of  their  in- 
habitants render  peculiar  to  almost  any  of  the  coontries  of  the  known  worid, 
find  their  way  here.  The  chief  articles  imported  to  Hull  are  timber,  com, 
iron,  wool,  fiax,  hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  bone,  horn,  &o, ;  and 
the  exports  are  principally  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware,  Stc.  The 
coasting  and  inland  trade,  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  locality,  is  one 
of  the  chief  branches  of  profit  to  Hull ;  and  of  this  trade,  owing  to  the  facilitf 
•of  communication  with  the  manufiEu;turing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Nottinghamshire,  by  means  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent,  the  Aire  and 
the  Calder,  and  by  the  canals  communicating  with  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
railway  communication  which  Hull  has  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  no 
other  provincial  port  in  Britain  has  so  great  a  share. 

Hull  is  the  port  from  which  the  cottons  of  Manchester,  the  woollens  and 
linens  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  lace  and  net  of  Nottingham,  are  exported  to  the 
Low  Countries,  France,  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  During  the 
last  thirty  years  the  exportation  of  cotton  twist  has  been  very  consid^able. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1839  the  exports  of  Hull  were  considered  to  be 
about  one  fifth  of  the  exports  of  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1860 
the  declared  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  exported  firom  the  port  of  Hull 
was  £10,866,010.  The  exports  from  the  port  of  London  for  the  same  year, 
were  £14,187,697.  The  Custom  House  receipts  at  Hull  for  the  past  year 
(1864)  amount  to  £899,dld.  16s.  8d.,  which  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  show  a  decrease  of  £39,066.  16s.  8d. 

The  prosperity  of  HuU  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  steam  navigation,  as  it  has  within  that  period  become  a  principal 
and  important  steam  packet  station.  In  1816  the  first  steam  boat  on  the 
Humber,  called  the  "  Caledonia,*'  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  plying  between 
Hull  and  Selby.  In  1896  there  were  twenty-four  steamers  fi!om  Hull  plied 
along  the  coast  during  the  summer  months,  London  being  the  greatest 
distance  to  which  any  of  them  ran.  About  the  year  1836  the  number  had 
increased  to  something  like  forty — four  being  in  the  Hamburg  trade,  one  to 
Rotterdam,  three  to  London,  and  the  remainder  principally  coastwise.  There 
are  now  above  seventy  steam  boats  trading  to  and  fi!om  Hull,  their  collective 
burthen  being  about  16,000  tons,  with  7,930  horse  power. 

The  number  of  ships  or  sailing  vessels  entered  inwards  at  the  port  of  Hull 
(that  is,  vessels  arriving  over  sea  or  fi^m  foreign  parts),  for  the  year  ending 
6th  of  January,  1866,  is  9,016,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  is  997,166 ;  and 
the  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  inwards  over  sea,  for  the  same  year,  is 
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714,  of  the  aggr^aie  burthen  of  S00,479  tons.  The  number  of  sailiug 
vessels  entered  outwards  oyer  sea,  during  that  year,  is  838,  the  aggregate 
tonnes  being  108,985 ;  the  number  of  steamers  entered  outwards  for  foreign 
ooimtries  is  730,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  303,614  tons.  This  gives  a 
total  of  vessels,  entered  inwards  for  the  year,  of  3,730,  the  burthen  of  which 
amounted  to  497,653  tons;  and  of  the  ships  and  steamers  entered  outwards 
1»548,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  811,599.  These  numbers  are 
cxdnaiTe  of  many  yessels  and  steamers  of  all  sizes  that  trade  between  Hull 
and  all  pafts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  vessels  now  registered 
in  this  port  is  474,  the  aggregate  burthen  of  which  is  63,733  tons. 

Docks. — King  Richard  n.,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign  (1383),  granted  to 
the  Corporation  the  harbour  or  haven  of  the  town,  called  Sayer's  Creek,  from 
Scnlcoates  gate  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Humber,  with  power  to  build 
houses,  staiths,  Ac. ;  but  the  chief  source  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Hall  arises  from  the  capacious  docks  with  which  the  port  is  now  provided. 
And  indeed  it  is  remarkable,  that  commercially  important  as  this  place 
i^pears  to  have  been,  even  in  the  very  infancy  of  British  commerce,  it  was 
not  till  a  onnparatively  recent  period  that  these  conveniences  for  shipping 
were  fonned.  Till  the  formation  of  the  Old  Dock  in  1775,  the  whole  com- 
merce of  this  great  port,  as  regarded  wharfs  and  quays,  was  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  river  Hull  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Harbour,  and 
ships  received  and  discharged  their  cargoes,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
means  of  lighters  and  other  small  craft,  whilst  lying  in  the  roads.  In 
1778^  the  HuU  Dock  Company  was  fonned,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  wet 
dock  on  the  north. side  of  the  town,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
for  oanying  the  project  into  execution.  By  this  Act  the  shareholders  were 
incorporated  and  empowered  to  make  "  a  basin  or  dock  to  extend  from  the 
liveor  Hull  to  a  certain  place  in  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  called  the 
Bevedey  gates^  or  as  near  thereto  as  conveniently  might  be,  and  to  make  the 
same  in  all  parts  equal  in  depth  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  at  least  within 
fifiteen  inches  of  the  same,  for  the  admission  of  loaded  ships,  and  of  such 
width  at  the  least  as  the  ground  granted  by  the  Act  would  admit."  The 
Company  was  also  empowered  to  make  a  quay  or  wharf,  and  other  conve- 
niences and  necessaries,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dock  and  quay,  to 
levy  certain  rates  or  duties,  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  by  all  ships  fre- 
quenting the  port.  The  Company  received  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the 
military  works  of  the  town,  and  a  vote  from  Parliament  of  £15,000.  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  first  stone  of  the  lock  pit 
was  hdd  on  the  19th  of  October,  1775,  by  Joseph  Outram,  Esq.,  then  Mayor 
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of  Hall,  and  the  work  was  completed,  and  opened  wiUi  great  ceremony,  on 
the  23nd  of  September,  1778,  when  a  ship  called  the  Manchester,  followed 
bj  another  called  the  Old  Favourite,  in  the  Greenland  trade,  were  the  first 
to  enter.  The  length  of  the  dock  is  1,703  feet,  breadth  354  feet,  area  48,074 
square  yards,  or  Oa.  3b.  d9p.,  and  it  is  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to 
100  square  rigged  vessels.  The  lock  and  basin  of  this  dock  having,  from 
the  great  traffic,  fallen  into  disrepair,  were  rebuilt  in  1814  and  1815,  when 
the  present  drawbridge  was  erected,  and  other  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction introduced.  The  original  number  of  shares  was  IdO,  but  the  trade 
of  the  port  requiring  further  accommodation,  other  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
procured  in  1803  and  1805,  by  which  the  Company  were  empowered  to 
increase  the  number  to  180,  and  the  money  arising  from  the  sixty  additional 
shares,  amounting  to  iS8d,390.,  was  appropriated  towards  making  a  new 
dock,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  April  13,  1807.  This  undertaking 
was  completed  at  an  expense  of  £230,000.,  and  opened  on  the  80th  of  June, 
1809.  The  Act  for  the  formation  of  this  dock  provided,  that  half  the  expense 
should  be  furnished  by  the  Corporation,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement 
entered  into  with  Government,  the  dock  was  constructed  to  aooommodate,  if 
necessary,  ships  of  war  of  fifty  guns.  It  is  called  the  Humber  Dock,  and 
communicates  with  the  river  or  estuary,  whence  it  takes  its  name,  by  a  lock 
of  excellent  construction,  and  a  basin  protected  by  piers.  The  avOTage  length 
of  this  dock  is  914  feet,  breadth  342  feet,  area  34,607  square  yards,  or  7a. 
Ob.  34p.,  and  fitted  to  contain  seventy  square  rigged  ships. 

These  two  docks  are  united  by  a  third  one,  which  till  lately  hod  been 
called  Junction  Dock.  The  works  of  this  dock  were  commenced  towards  the 
dose  of  the  year  1836,  the  first  stone  of  the  south  lock  pit  was  laid  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1837,  with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  sucli  occasions, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839,  at  the 
solo  expense  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  and  at  a  cost  of  £186,000.  The 
length  of  the  dock  is  645  feet,  breadth  407  feet,  area  39,191  square  yards, 
or  6a.  Ob.  5f.,  and  will  hold  sixty  square  rigged  vessels.  The  Old  and 
Humber  Docks  were  very  imperfect  without  this  latter  dock.  Till  its  con- 
struction the  Old  Dock  opened  only  into  the  river  Hull,  by  which  alone  it 
eventually  communicated  with  the  Humber;  but  by  the  completk>n  of  the 
Junction  Dock,  the  connecting  link  has  been  added  to  a  series  of  works  of 
marine  accommodation  not  to  be  equalled  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  forms 
a  direct  and  open  communication  with  the  Old  Dock  from  the  Humber,  so 
as  completely  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  ships  going  into  the  old  harbour, 
the  crowded  state  of  the  channel  of  which  is  often  attended  with  accident, 
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and  always  mth  delay  and  difficulty  of  passage.  The  locks  at  each  end  of 
this  last  mentioned  Dock,  by  which  the  oommunication  with  the  other  two 
docks  is  kept  up,  axe  upon  a  scale  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  of  800  tons 
boxthen ;  and  all  yessels  using  the  docks  at  Hull  may  now  always  lie  afloat 
The  complete  circuit  of  the  ancient  limits  of  the  town  of  Hull  may  now  be 
made  by  water,  the  means  of  effecting  that  navigation  being  afiEbrded  by  the 
fonnation  of  the  Junction  Dock.  As  a  part  of  the  ceremony  observed  on  the 
day  of  opening  that  dock,  the  Trinity  House  Yacht,  gaily  decorated  with  the 
oolours  of  all  nations,  performed  the  circuit  of  the  old  town ;  and  as  we  have 
seen  at  page  81,  her  most  gnu^ious  Migesty  Queen  Victoria,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  visit  to  Hull,  passed  round  the  town  by  the  same  route.  These  three 
docks  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  town,  "  and 
the  peaceful  labours  of  the  mercantile  mariner,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Allen,  *'  are  now  carried  on  where  the  yells  and  execrations  of  an  infuriated 
soldiery  once  scared  the  industrious  citizen  from  his  avocations,  and  the 
murderous  culverin  insulted  the  mijesty  of  heaven  with  its  mimic  thunders." 

On  Weinesday,  the  7th  of  Match,  in  the  present  year  (1855),  the  Dock 
Company  formally  changed  the  name  of  the  Old  Dock  to  Queen'i  Dock,  and 
that  of  Junction  Dock  to  Prinee*s  Dock, 

The  dock  accommodation  being  still  found  insufficient,  the  Dock  Company 
obtained  Acts  of  Pariiament  for  tiie  construction  of  two  new  docks,  called  the 
Railway  Doek  and  the  Victoria  Dock.  The  Bailway  Dock,  which  is  of  small 
dimensions  compared  with  the  others,  branches  out  westward  of  the  Humber 
Dock,  and  approximates  to  the  Bailway  Goods  Station.  It  was  formed  to 
aid  the  txaasfor  of  goods  from  ship  to  rail,  or  vice  vena,  and  was  opened  for 
shipping  on  the  8rd  of  December,  1846.  Its  area  is  13,130  square  yards. 
The  eost  of  its  erection  is  iS106,000.  Rails  are  kid  on  both  sides,  in  con- 
nection with  the  before  mentioned  station,  so  that  vessds  can  be  laden  and 
unladen  with  great  dispatch.  An  extensive  {ole  of  warehouses  has  been 
erected  on  one  of  the  quays.  At  the  entrance  to  the  dock  is  a  levd  bridge-^ 
the  first  of  the  kind  constructed  at  Hull.  The  site  of  this  dock  was  formerly 
called  Dock  Green. 

Viaona  Dock  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  is  connected  by  basins 
with  Ute  rivers  Humber  and  Hull.  The  first  stone  of  this  dock  was  laid 
Nov.  5th,  1846,  by  John  Beadle,  Esq.,  and  it  was  opened  for  shipping  on  the 
8rd  of  July,  1850,  when  the  Trinity  House  Yacht,  crowded  with  the  rising 
mariners  of  the  port,  was  the  first  to  enter.  The  area  of  the  dock  itself  is 
12a.  8b.  Idp.,  the  half  tidal  basin  3a.,  the  outer  basin  3a.  Sb.,  and  the  Dry- 
pool  baaiu  1a.  Ob.  20p.    It  is  calculated  to  hold  126  square-rigged  ships. 
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One  of  its  quays  is  sloped  for  the  convenience  of  the  timber  tmde.    The 
formation  of  this  dock  cost  upwards  of  £300|000. 

The  water  area  of  the  docks  at  Hull  before  the  Dock  Act  of  1844,  was 
d6A.  1b.,  but  when  the  works  are  finished  that  the  Dock  Company  have 
pledged  themselyes  to  provide,  it  will  amount  to  about  48a.  da.  dp.  Ex- 
tensive timber  ponds  are  also  to  be  made,  at  a  cost  of  about  £30,000. 
The  quays  are  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  are  wholly  unimpeded  by  the 
intervention  of  buildings  of  any  description,  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
frontage  on  eveiy  side ;  and  there  are  railroads  along  a  great  part  of  the 
line  of  quays,  adapted  for  the  transit  of  goods  to  and  from  the  various 
sheds.  The  warehouses  are  also  on  a  very  extensive  scale  several  very  fine 
buildings  having  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  The  light  and 
elegant  drawbridges  thrown  over  the  locks  aro  most  skilfully  constructed. 
Besides  the  wet  docks  there  are  various  dry  docks  for  the  convenience  of 
repairing  vessels,  constructed  with  flood-gates,  to  admit  or  exclude  the  water, 
as  may  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  works  carried  on  in  them. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Reciprocity  Act,  ships  belonging  to  foreign  owners 
pay  only  the  same  dock  rates  and  duties  as  British  vessels,  the  other  moiety 
being  paid  to  the  Dock  Company  by  Government. 

Maamfactures. — Connected  also  with  the  commerce  of  this  place  are  its 
manufactures,  but  Hull  does  not  found  its  claim  to  notice  on  being  a  manu- 
facturing town,  although  its  station  in  that  respect  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  ropes,  sail  doth, 
sacking,  Ac,  are  made  here ;  also  chains  and  chain  cables,  boilers,  and  steam 
engines,  and  the  general  iron  work  of  foundries.  The  manufacture  of  white 
lead,  tar,  soap,  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  an  extensive  sugar-refinery,  and  several  mills  are  worked  by  steam 
and  by  wind  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  linseed  and  rapeseed,  and  for 
grinding  com.  Here  are  also  potteries,  tan  yards,  tile  and  brick  kilns,  and 
several  breweries ;  as  well  as  mills  for  grinding  paint,  colours,  and  bones, 
and  for  sawing  timber  and  veneers. 

In  1836  the  **  Hull  Flax  and  Cotton  Mill  Company "  was  formed  for 
spinning  and  manufacturing  flax  and  cotton,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000., 
chiefly  owned  in  Hull  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  works  of  the  Company 
are  situated  in  the  Groves,  and  consist  of  five  large  ranges  of  red  briok 
buildings,  two  ranges  of  which  are  five  stories  in  height  The  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  were  erected  in  1837.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  manu&cturing  concerns  in  the  county,  or  the  kingdom,  but  in  the 
whole  world.    There  is  scarcely  an  important  country  with  which  they  have 
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not  connections,  and  as  to  their  local  benefit,  they  import  annually  between 
three  and  four  thousand  tons  of  cotton ;  employ  on  an  average  about  d,000 
persons ;  and  pay  something  like  £40,000.  per  ann.  in  wages. 

Another  company  has  been  more  recently  formed  for  spinning  cotton,  called 
the  **  Eongston  Cotton  Mill  Company."  The  fiictoxy  is  situated  in  Cumber^ 
land  Street,  Sculcoates,  and  consists  of  a  very  fine  range  of  red  brick 
building,  five  stories  high,  erected  in  1846.  The  splendid  chimney  of  this 
mill  is  345  feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground ;  the  diameter  inside  at  its  base 
is  nineteen  feet,  and  inside  at  top  eight  feet.  About  1,850  tons  of  cotton  are 
prepared  here  eveiy  year,  and  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  is 
about  1,000. 

There  were  anciently  in  Hull,  as  in  most  towns  of  importance,  several 
guilds  or  companies  of  merchants,  embodied  for  the  protection  of  their  various 
trades.  We  find  incidental  notices  of  the  "Merchant  Adventurers;  **  the 
'*  Society  of  Merchants  ;'*  a  guild  of  merchants  called  alter  the  name  of  St. 
George,  that  was  incorporated  by  the  charter  of  Henry  Vm.,  in  15S5 ;  the 
"  Fellowiliip  of  Merchants,"  established  by  letters  patent,  in  1577 ;  and  the 
*'  Merchant  Tailors,"  whose  Hall  (once  the  property  of  the  religious  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi)  stood  near  St.  Mary*s  Church. 

Marheis,  Faxnt  Sc. — The  chartered  market  days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
bat  the  principal  market  is  held  on  Tuesday.  There  is  also  a  crowded  market 
for  flesh  and  vegetables  on  Saturday  evening,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
townspeople.  These  markets  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
kc.  The  Market  Place  ferms  part  of  the  public  streets.  The  charters  of 
the  borough  authoriised  the  Corporation  to  hold  a  market  at  any  convenient 
place  which  the  Mayor  and  migority  of  the  Aldermen  might  appoint.  The 
present  place  for  holding  the  market  was  called  in  old  deeds  Highgate,  and 
the  northern  end  of  the  same  street  is  still  called  Lowgate.  About  the  year 
1480  a  stately  cross  was  erected  here,  but  this  was  afterwards  taken  down, 
and  the  lead  with  which  it  was  covered  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  town  duiing  the  civil  war.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  1682  the  old 
market  cross,  a  mean  building,  was  removed,  and  a  new  one,  with  a  leaden 
cupola  and  balustrades,  erected  at  a  cost  of  £700.  This  was  pulled  down 
in  1763.  In  1784  the  fine  equestrian  gUded  statue  of  King  William  m., 
executed  by  Schemaker,  was  erected  by  voluntary  subscription  at  a  cost  of 
£898.  98.  Hid.,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Market  Pkce.  The  figure 
of  the  monarch  is  habited  in  Roman  costume,  that  of  the  horse  is  very 
bold  and  natural,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  erections  of  the  kind  in  England. 
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That  part  of  Queen  Street  (which  is  a  continuatioii  of  the  Market  Place 
towards  the  south)  between  the  south  end  of  the  Market  Place  and  the  ends 
of  Blackfriargate  and  Blanket  How,  was  formerly  called  the  Butcheiy,  from 
which  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  was  once  lined  with  butcher  shops ;  and  the 
old  Guild  Hall  stood  at  the  north  oast  comer  of  it.  The  present  meat 
market  or  Butcher's  Shambles  occupies  the  site  of  that  old  town's  hall,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars.  '<  The  Butchery," 
says  Tickell,  who  wrote  in  1746,  "  till  very  lately  communicated  with  the 
Market  Place,  through  a  gateway  under  the  Sessbns  House  and  part  of  the 
old  gaol,  which  hare  lately  been  taken  down,  and  the  passage  laid  open." 
The  Shambles,  which  extend  from  the  south  end  of  the  Market  Plac'«,  behind 
the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Queen  Street  as  far  as  Blackfriargate,  are  low, 
but  commodious  and  well-ventilated.  A  portion  of  the  shambles  is  occupied 
every  Tuesday  as  a  Com  Market ;  but  a  Com  Exchange  is  now  being  built 
by  the  Corporation,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Custom  House  in  High  Street. 
The  present  Corn  Market  is  used  as  a  Fish  Maricet  on  Saturdays. 

A  Wool  Market  is  held  in  a  part  of  the  goods  station  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway,  on  the  two  last  Tuesdays  in  June,  all  the  Tuesdays  in  July,  and 
the  two  first  Tuesdays  in  August,  in  each  year.  The  Corporation  have 
declared  the  said  markets  free  of  toll.  This  market  has  been  held  on  the 
above  days  since  the  29th  of  June,  1841. 

The  Spring  Fait,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and.  goods  in 
general,  is  held  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April.  This  fair  was 
first  held  on  the  9th  of  April,  1889.  Another  fair  for  horses,  cattle,  Ac, 
takes  fdiaoe  on  the  11th  and  13th  of  October. 

Banks. — ^Bank  of  England  (Branch),  IS,  Salthouse  Lane;  George  A.  Shoe, 
Esq.,  agent  Harrison,  Watson,  and  Co.'s  Bank,  53,  Whitefriaxgate ;  draws 
on  Sir  C.  Price  and  Co.  Hull  Banking  Company,  SQ,  Silver  Street;  draw 
on  Bardiay  and  Co.  Pease  and  Liddells'  (Old  Bank),  Trinity  House  Lano ; 
draws  on  Glynn,  Halifiix,  and  Co.  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co.'s  Bank,  5, 
Whitefriargate ;  draws  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.  Raikes'  (East  Biding 
Bank),  11,  Scale  Lane,  draws  on  Curries  and  Co.  YoriKshire  District  Bank, 
56|  Lowgate,  draws  on  Williams,  Deaoon,  and  Co. 

The  Bank  for  Savings  is  in  Postemgate.  The  deposits  at  this  institution 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  Jg73,109.,  and  the  payments  to  £61,490. 
The  amount  of  balance  due  to  depositors  on  the  d6th  of  November,  1854, 
was  ^6849,007.  16s.  4d.  The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  from  the 
commencement  in  1818,  has  been  £1,996,663.  8s.  8d.,  and  the  total  amount 
of  interest  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  in  the  same  period  has  been 
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£d54,173.  6s.  4d.     The  total  amount  of  money  ?dthdrawn  during  the  same 
period  has  been  £1,831)818.  138.  8d. 

There  is  a  Penny  Bank  in  Osborne  Street. 

Cr^iL  Government. — Kingston-upon-Hull  has  been  a  royal  borough  since 
the  year  1S99,  when,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  10,  Edward  I.  granted  his 
charter,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  styled  "firee  boigesses."  By  this 
charter  the  government  of  the  town  was  committed  to  a  chief  magistrate 
called  the  Wardeti,  who  was  empowered  to  bring  criminals  to  trial,  and,  on 
conviction,  pronounce  even  the  s^dtence  of  death.  The  burgesses  were  made 
tree  over  all  England,  of  all  pontage,  passage,  pannage,  murage,  &c,,  and  all 
other  tdls  and  customs,  of  all  their  proper  wares,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Friday 
markets  "where  the  King  should  appoint"  This  charter  granted  to  the 
bnTgesses  exemption  from  being  impleaded  any  where  but  within  the  borough, 
the  return  of  all  writs,  with  power  to  choose  a  coroner,  and  to  have  a  prison. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  that  monarch  changed  the 
office  of  Warden  to  that  of  Bailiff,  who  was  to  be  annually  chosen  out  of  the 
body  of  the  burgesses.  The  town  continued  to  be  governed  by  Bailifis  till 
the  year  1333,  when  Edward  m.  granted  the  buigesses  his  royal  license, 
by  his  letters  patent,  to  be  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  four  Bailiffs,  to  be 
chosen  annually. 

In  the  18th  of  Henry  YI.  (1440),  the  town  and  liberties  were  consti- 
toted  a  separate  and  distinct  county  from  that  of  York,  the  Bailiffs  were 
set  aside,  and  the  charter  ordained  that  the  governing  body  of  the  town 
from  that  time  should  be  a  Mayor,  Sheriff,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  a  Be- 
eorder,  assisted  by  a  town  clerk,  two  chamberlains,  a  sword  bearer,  also 
mace  bearers,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Recorder,  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  town  and  county ;  and  courts 
were  appointed  to  be  held.  By  this  charter  it  was  granted  that  the  Mayors 
of  Eingston-npon-Hull  should,  for  the  future,  have  the  sword  carried  erect 
before  them ;  and  that  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  should  have  a  Cap  of  Main- 
tenance, and  wear  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods  lined  with  fur,  reaembling  those 
worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  The  charter  of  18th  of 
Chailes  U.,  which  was  the  governing  charter,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
new  Municipal  Act,  5th  and  6th  of  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  recites  that  Hull 
is  an  ancient  and  populous  town,  and  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  had  various 
privileges  and  grants  by  differmt  names. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  nominated  by  that  charter  were  a  Mayor, 
Sheriff,  twelve  Aldermen,  two  Chamberlains,  a  High  Steward,  an  Admiral  of 
the  Humber,  an  Escheator,  a  Recorder,  two  Coroners,  a  Town  Clerk,  Sword 
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bearer,  Mace  bearer,  and  several  subordinate  officem.  By  a  bye  law,  made 
in  1767,  persons  refusing  to  accept  office  were  made  liable  to  fines  for 
the  office  of  Mayor,  Jg500. ;  Alderman,  JgSOO. ;  Sheriff,  Jg200 ;  and  Cham- 
berlain, £50. 

The  officers  of  the  Corporation  under  the  Municipal  Act  consist  of  a 
.Mayor,  fourteen  Aldermen,  and  forty-two  Councillors,  under  the  usual  cor- 
porate style.  They  constitute  the  council  of  the  borough,  which  is  divided 
into  seven  wards,  viz.,  Lowgate  ward,  Market  Place  ward.  South  Myton 
ward.  North  Myton  ward.  West  Sculcoates  ward.  East  Sculcoates  ward, 
and  Holderness  ward.  The  Mayor  and  late  Mayor  are  ex  officio  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  The  Council  appoint  a  Sheriff,  Town  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and 
other  officers ;  and  the  Recorder  is  chosen  by  the  Crown.  This  borough 
was  included  in  schedule  A,  amongst  boroughs  to  have  a  commission  of 
the  peace,  which  has  accordingly  been  granted,  and  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  a  Recorder  re-appointed. 

The  Income  of  the  Corporation,  derived  from  rents,  stallage,  and  standage, 
water  bailiff's  dues,  the  waterworks,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1st,  1854, 
was  £19,362.  Is.  6d. ;  and  the  Eocpenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£18,227.  6s.  lid.  The  surplus  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  at  the 
same  period  was  £7,067.  12s.  5d. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  1854-5,  are  as  foUows : — 
The  Right  W&rshij^ul  the  Mayor — Sir  Henry  Cooper,  Knt.,  M.D.  Recorder 
—Samuel  Warren,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F,R.S.  Deputy  Recorder— T.  P. 
Thompson,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  County  and  Insolvent  Courte — ^Wm.  Raines, 
Esq.  Sheriff— Joseph,  Gee,  Esq.  Toum  Clerk — Mr.  Thomas  Thompson. 
Town  Treasurer — ^Mr.  William  Bolton.  Clerk  of  the  Peace — ^Mr.  J.  H.  Gal- 
loway.    Coroner — Mr.  J.  J.  Thomey. 

Aldermen., — Henry  Blundell,  John  Lee  Smith,  John  Gresham,  Robert 
Blyth,  William  B.  Brownlow,  Joseph  Ayre,  John  James  Runton,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Robert  Bean,  C.  A.  Forester,  Sir  Henry  Cooper,  Thomas  W. 
Palmer,  William  Priest,  and  John  Tall,  Esquires. 

The  Borough  Magistrates  are  John  Beadle,  Henry  Blundell,  Robert  Blyth, 
William  B.  Carrick,  George  Cookman,  Sir  Henry  Cooper,  Knt,  M.D.,  John 
Egginton,  Thomas  Firbank,  John  Gresham,  Boswell  M.  Jalland,  Thomas 
B.  Locke,  Thomas  Newmarch,  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  Joseph  W.  Pease,  John 
Petchell,  Robert  Raikes,  Edmund  Smith,  John  Lee  Smith,  Thos.  Thompson, 
and  Thomas  Ward,  Esquires. 

Stipendiary  Police  Magistrate,- — Thomas  Henry  Travis,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates — ^Mr.  William  Ayre. 
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Populaiicn,  Se. — The  population  of  this  town  has  increased  immensely  of 
late  years.  In  1801  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  was  99,849  ;  in 
1811  that  number  was  swelled  to  87,466;  and  in  1891  the  number  was 
41,430.  In  1841  the  population  of  the  borough  was  65,670  souls ;  and  in 
1851,  the  number,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  census 
taken  in  that  year,  was  84,690,  including  the  military  in  the  Citadel ;  but  the 
following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  borough, 
extracted  from  the  same  report,  exclusive  of  the  military. 


DnnsiONs  OF  thb  borough. 


Farithn  of  Holy  TrUdHy  d  St.  Mary, 

Humber  Wiud   

Anstin  Ward 

Trinity  Ward 

Whiftefriais  Ward 

St.  Miry  North  Ward    

North  Myton  Ward  

South  Myton  Waid  

Dnmocl  Parish. 

Drypool  Township    

Sonihooates  Township 

8culcoate$  Parish. 

East  Scidcoates  District  

Wast  Sculcoates  District 

Sutton  (part  of)  Pariah. 

St.  Mark's  District    

Garrison  Side  (extra  par.)  

Hull  Citadel  (extra  par.) 


Total 


Ana 

in  statute 
Acres. 


^1,827»  . 


1,166« 
1,050 

1 1.010    I 


80 


5,123f 


HouaCB. 


788 

455 

460 

350 

1,180 

2,680 

4,898 

651 
303 

2,453 
2,700 

1,440 

38 

1 


18,347{ 


POPULATION. 


Malea. 


2,227 
1,293 
1,208 
1,251 
2,990 
6,121 
9,207 

1,282 
815 

5,383 
4,734 

3,233 

88 
27 


Females. 


2,136 
1,305 
1,368 
1,120 
3,210 
6,518 
10,716 

1,466 

858 

6,031 
6,177 

3,576 

107 

65 


Persona. 


4,863 
2,598 
2,576 
2,371 
6,200 
12,639 
19,923 

2,748 
1,673 

11,414 
10,911 

6,809 

195 

92 


39,859  I    44,653  |    84,512 


Franchise. — ^The  first  summons  and  returns  of  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment were  in  the  Sdrd  of  Edward  I.  (Id05) ;  and  as  this  town  was  incorporated 
four  years  after,  it  follows  of  course  that  HnU,  as  ff  royal  borough,  must  have 
first  returned  two  members,  in  the  28th  year  of  this  reign,  to  the  Parliament 
which  Edward  that  year  summoned  to  meet  at  York.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  133.) 
A  second  return  was  soon  after  made  of  two  members  to  another  Parliament, 
which  the  monarch  the  same  year  held  at  Lincoln.  Formerly  the  burgesses 
chose  their  representatives  out  of  their  own  order,  and  allowed  them,  while 

•  These  areas  indade  the  coast  of  the  rivers. 

f  This  total  is  exclusive  of  the  new  parish  orSt  I^Iark. 

I  This  total  indades  aU  the  inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses,  as  weU  as  tliose  that 
were  being  bnilt  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  rateable  value  of  the  borough  is 
about  £200,000. 
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engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties,  a  sum  which  was  at  that 
time  thought  sufficient  to  support  the  state  of  a  gentleman.     Andrew  Marvel, 
the  celebrated  patriot,  and  friend  and  colleague  of  Milton,  is  recorded  as  the 
last  member  who  received  wages  from  his  constituents.    The  right  of  elec- 
tion was  in  the  burgesses  and  freemen.     The  freedom  of  the  borough  is 
inherited  by  birth,  or  acquired  by  servitude.    Every  Bon  of  a  burgess  bom 
after  the  fiither  has  taken  up  his  freedom,  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  whether  a  native  of  the  borough  or  not;  and  an  apprentice 
who  has  served  his  time  to  a  burgess,  is  entitled,  though  the  master  resides 
without  the  limits  of  the  borough.     The  Mayor  was  the  returning  officer. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  election  was  extended  to 
all  persons  within  the  borough  whose  holdings  were  rated  at  iSlO.  per  ann. 
We  have  observed  at  page  29  of  this  volume  that  HuUshire,  or  the  County  of 
the  Toum  of  Kingstonrupon-HuUt  comprised  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Kirk 
Ella,  North  Ferriby,  Hessle,  &c. — a  district  extending  from  the  Garrison 
side,  east  of  the  river  Hull,  to  the  westward  of  Swanland,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  in  length ;  and  from  the  Humber  on  the  south  to  the  Hunsley  Beacon 
division  on  the  north,  an  average  distance  of  two  miles  in  breadth.     This 
district,  we  have  seen,  was  separated  from  the  East  Biding,  and  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  Corporation  of  Hull.     Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  and  Municipal  Acts,  the  limits  of  the  Borough  were  confmed  to  the 
lino  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  town,  that  is,  to  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  now  insulated  by  the  river  Hull  on  the  east  side,  the  river  Humber 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  three  docks  and  their  basins,  formed  along  the  line 
of  the  old  walls,  on  the  other  sides.     By  the  Reform  Act,  the  limits  for  Par- 
liamentary purposes  were  greatly  extended,  and  by  the  new  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act,  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  were  adopted  as  the  limits  of  the 
town  and  oounty  of  the  town,  for  municipal  purposes.     Besides  the  old 
borough,  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  comprise  the  liberty  of  Myton  on  the 
west;  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  part  of  Sutton,  and  the  liberty  of  Trippet,  on 
the  north ;  the  parish  of  Drypool  and  the  Garrison  side  on  the  east ;  the 
Humber  being  on  the  south ;  and  the  whole  borough  extending,  from  its 
eastern  to  its  western  limits,  to  an  extreme  length  of  two  miles  five  furlongs, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  one  mile.     That  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Sutton  included  in  the  borough  is  the  district  apportioned  to  the  new  parish 
of  St.  Mark.     The  estimated  area  of  the  borough  is  3,373  acres,  and  the 
present  number  of  electors  is  4,698,  of  which  number  3,164  are  house- 
holders, and  1,494  freemen.     The  electors,  but  more  especially  the  freemen, 
of  this  borough  have  lately  attained  to  a  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
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At  the  general  election  in  1862  the  candidates  were  James  Clay,  Esq. 
(the  former  member),  and  Viscount  Goderich,  as  representatives  of  the  liberal 
or  reform  interest ;  and  John  Bramley  Moore,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Charles 
Lennox  Butler,  were  the  conserratiye  or  tory  candidates.  The  two  former 
gentlemen  were  elected ;  the  number  of  voters  who  polled  for  each  candidate 
being  as  Mows :— Clay,  2,246 ;  Goderich,  2,242 ;  Moore,  1,815;  and  Butler, 
1,626.  The  election  was  followed  by  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  the  conservative  party,  against  the  return  of  the  successful  candidates, 
and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Clay  and  Lord  Goderich  were  imseated,  and  the 
boroogh  was  for  a  time  unrepresented  in  Parliament  So  great  a  mass  of 
systematic  bribery  and  corruption,  as  practised  at  the  elections  at  Hull  by  both 
parties  from  time  immemorial,  was  revealed  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  complaint  laid  in  the  petition,  that 
the  committee  prayed  the  house  to  issue  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  cor- 
rupt practices  at  the  last  election,  and  at  former  elections.  Accordingly  her 
Mi^esty's  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual  was  issued,  whereby  Frederick 
SoUy  flood,  Esq.,  John  Deedes,  Esq.,  and  William  Baliol  Brett,  Esq.,  were 
commissioned  to  enquire  into  the  extent  of  these  corrupt  practices.  The 
Queen*s  warrant  bears  the  date  May  7th,  1853,  and  the  commision  was 
opened  at  the  Mansion  House  at  Hull,  on  the  2drd  of  the  same  month.  The 
commissioners  held  their  court  of  enquiry  for  fifty-seven  days,  ending  the 
16th  of  August  All  the  candidates  for  Hull  at  the  elections  of  1841,  1847, 
and  1853,  appeared  to  give  evidence  before  the  commission,  and  about  1,200 
witnesses  were  examined.  The  commissioners*  report  contains  a  mass  of 
proofs  of  bribery.  It  has  prevailed  at  every  election.  In  1841  each  party 
paid  600  or  700  voters ;  in  1847,  1,200  were  bribed ;  in  1852,  out  of  the 
3,983  who  voted,  1,400  were  bribed.  Out  of  the  1,600  freemen,  1,100  were 
bribed  once  at  least — many  more  than  once.  Nor  are  the  occupiers  clear. 
The  cost  of  the  last  three  elections  was  nearly  £27,000.  to  the  candidates — 
nearly  £9,000.  for  each  election.  The  cost  of  the  last  election  was  £9,226., 
of  which  there  was  paid  for  cabs,  £354. ;  colours,  £300. ;  to  printers,  £1,096. ; 
legal  agents,  £2,066. ;  while  the  money  expended  direcdy  on  the  voters 
amounted  to  £3,543. — ^£3000.  being  paid  for  runners.  The  report  conl^dned 
the  enormous  number  of  2,000  pages ;  its  weight  was  eleven  tons  eix  hundred 
weight ;  82,000  questions  were  put  to  the  witnesses ;  and  the  cost  of  printing 
only,  for  both  Houses,  was  £1,750.  The  commissioners  received  each  five 
gnaneas  a  day  during  the  time  of  the  enquiry. 

Mr*  Chief  Commissioner  Flood,  who,  through  some  disagreement  with  his 
colleagues,  presented  a  separate  report,  says,  ''The  borough  of  Kingston- 
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upon-Hull  is  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
returned  burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  as  far  back  as  the  year  1805. 
Until  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Act  the  right  of  voting  vras  vested  exclu- 
sively in  the  freemen.  The  right  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  Corpo- 
ration could  only  be  acquired  by  apprenticeship  to  a  freeman  or  by  patrimony. 
All  the  sons  of  freemen,  upon  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  all  persons 
who  had  served  their  appenticeship  to  a  freeman,  being  entitled  to  be 
admitted  as  freemen.  Judging  from  the  fact  that,  out  of  1884  freemen  on 
the  roister  made  in  1861,  only  840  were  entitled  to  the  household  franchise, 
notwithstanding  that  the  freedom  of  the  Corporation  conferred  most  valuable 
commercial  privileges ;  that  out  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons 
examined  by  us,  who  were  freemen  prior  to  1883,  not  more  than  two  were 
persons  who  in  1883  acquired  the  additional  qualification  as  householders,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  prior  to  that  period,  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
freemen  of  the  borough  were  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  that  the  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  of  the  town  possessed  but  little  influence,  except  that 
which  money  wiU  purchase  or  position  in  society  command.  I  find  that 
corruption  was  then  all  but  universal.  That  votes  were  purchased  without 
any  scruple,  and  almost  without  disguise,  at  a  regular  market  price — ^namely, 
four  guineas  for  a  plumper,  or  to  use  the  local  term,  '  a  bullet*,  and  two 
guineas  for  a  split  vote,  paid  under  the  name  of  'polling-money.'  Persons 
entitled  to  their  freedom  delayed  taking  it  up  until  a  contested  election  arose, 
and  then  the  manufacture  of  votes  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates,  payment 
of  polling  money,  and  the  polling,  proceeded  simultaneously  for  eight  days. 
Scarcely  with  an  exception  all  the  old  freemen  told  us  how  they  used  to  get, 
in  the  old  time,  their  four  guineas,  and  their  two  guineas,  and  at  what  elec- 
tion, and  at  which  candidate's  expense,  they  had  obtained  their  fr^eedom. 

"  In  those  days  cont^ests  upon  almost  every  possible  occasion  were  all  but 
invariable.  The  seat  of  no  member,  by  however  large  a  ms^ority,  or  however 
recently  he  m^ht  have  been  elected,  was  safe  from  the  superior  claims  of  a 
*  third  man,'  upon  the  very  next  occasion. 

"  From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  down  to  the  present  time,  a 
period  of  140  years,  it  never  has  occurred  but  once  that  the  same  two  gentle- 
men were  elected  for  this  borough  at  two  consecutive  general  elections.  The 
one  exception  was  in  1881,  when  Parliament  was  unexpectedly  dissolved  in 
the  middle  of  a  session,  and  in  its  very  first  year.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  suddenness  of  that  event  alone  prevented  the  success  of  a  'third  man.' 

"  The  freemen "  continues  the  report,  "  always  looked  upon  an  election 
not  as  an  occasion  for  exercising  their  share  in  l^slation,  but  simply  as  an 
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opportunity  for  obtaining  a  price  for  a  marketable  commodity  ;  they  looked 
upon  him  to  be  the  best  candidate  who'  was  the  best  paymaster;  and  nu- 
merous letters  and  other  documents,  published  during  elections,  showed  that 
they  openly  and  undisguisedly  avowed  their  views.*' 

Immense  as  the  amount  of  political  corruption  which  has  been  practised 
at  HuU,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  not  more  impure  than 
most  other  boroughs,  and  that  it  is  purity  itself  in  comparison  with  some. 
Commissions  similar  to  the  above  were  likewise  issued,  after  the  same  general 
election,  for  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  the  boroughs  of  Barnstable,  Cam- 
bridge, Maldon,  and  Tynemouth,  with  a  like  result  to  that  of  HuU ;  and  if 
many  other  boroughs  ei^oy  the  character  of  purity,  it  is  because  commission 
courts  of  enquiry  into  their  corrupt  practices  have  not  been  opened  in  them. 
The  cost  of  the  commissions  for  Hull  and  the  above-mentioned  places  was 
£9,460.  14s.  4d.,  and  £4,088.  for  the  bulky  blue  books  on  the  subject, 
making  £18,549.  48.  8d.  of  the  public  money  expended  on  enquiries  into  cor- 
rupt practices  at  elections  in  one  year.     Of  this  sum  the  Hidl  case  absorbed 
above  £5,000.     There  were  1,750  copies  of  that  report  and  the  evidence 
printed,  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  £1,704.    In  consequence  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  commissioners,  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
1854,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  bills  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bribery  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Hull, 
and  the  before-mentioned  places.     In  his  speech  upon  that  occasion,  the 
Attorney  General  said  "  it  was  clear  that  the  state  of  these  constituencies  was 
a  reproach  and  a  scandal,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  representatives 
and  to  the  country.'*    The  number  of  voters,  he  said,  that  polled  at  the  elec- 
tion at  HuU  in  185d,  was  stated  at  8,988,  of  which  number  it  was  assumed 
that  not  less  than  1,850  were  bribed.     The  remedy  for  this  evil  which  the 
biUfl  proposed,  was  to  disfranchise  the  corrupt  portion  of  the  constituency, 
and  retain  the  sound — ^that  is,  to  disqualify  those  voters  whom  the  commis- 
sioners had  named  in  their  reports,  and  who,  as  witnesses,  summoned  before 
these  commissioners,  had  admitted  their  guilt.     However  these  special  biUs 
were  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  Government,  and  a  general,  but  very 
imperfect — if  not  an  altogether  worthless  measure  for  the  prevention  of 
bribery,  was  substituted,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  in 
tlie  month  of  August  in  the  same  year.     The  measure,  however,  is  only 
to  remain  in  operation  for  one  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  wiU  be  super- 
seded by  one  better  calculated  to  protect  the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  and  to  prevent  bribery  and  intimidation,  now  prevalent,  more  or 
less,  at  nearly  all  our  elections. 
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A  few  days  after  the  passing  of  this  new  Bribery  Act,  a  writ  was  issued  for 
the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  the  electors — after  being  without  a 
Toice  in  the  great  council  of  the  empire  for  nearly  two  years — were  once  again 
called  upon  to  return  two  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
election  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  candidates  being  William 
Digby  Seymour,  Esq.,  and  William  Henry  Watson,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  liberals,  and 
Samuel  Auchmuty  Dickson,  Esq.,  tory ;  the  unseated  members  (Mr.  Clay 
and  Viscount  Goderich)  being  disqualified  to  represent  this  borough  during 
the  sitting  of  the  present  Parliament.  This  election  resulted  in  the  return 
of  the  two  liberal  candidates  by  a  large  majority — the  number  of  Totes  being 
—for  Seymour,  1,820 ;  Watson,  1,806 ;  and  for  Dickson,  1,600.  The  Sheriff 
of  the  borough  is  the  returning  officer.  HuU  is  a  polling  place  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Courts  of  Justice. — The  privilege  of  an  Assize  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes 
and  criminal  prosecutions,  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Hull,  by  the 
charter  of  the  25th  of  Henry  VI.  (1447.)  As  commissioners  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  and  Jail  delivery,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  hold  an  Assize, 
when  requested  by  the  Mayor  and  burgesses.  But  an  arrangement  was  long 
since  entered  into,  by  which  the  criminal  business  was  transferred  to  the 
the  Assizes  at  York. 

The  borough  Qtiarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  about  the  times  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  Midsummer,  and  Michadmas.  The  present  Recorder, 
who  presides  at  these  sessions,  is  S.  Warren,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

The  Mayor  and  Sheriff's  Court  of  Record,  called  the  Venire  (to  come), 
because  the  parties  concerned  are  summoned  to  appear,  is  as  ancient  as  the 
liberties  of  the  town.  This  court,  where  civil  causes  of  every  description 
may  be  determined,  is  always  held  in  the  Guild  Hall  or  Sessions  Court  four 
times  a  year,  immediately  after  the  quarter  sessions.  When  any  matter  is 
to  be  argued  or  tried  in  this  court  the  Recorder  sits  as  judge,  with  the  Mayor 
and  Sheriff,  and  gives  rules  and  decisions  therein.  Before  the  appointment 
of  Sheriffs  by  Henry  VI.,  this  court  was  held  before  the  Recorder,  Mayor, 
and  Bailiffs. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1761  for  holding  here  a  Court 
of  Bequests,  for  the  town,  port,  and  county  of  the  town  of  Eingston-upon- 
Hull.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  the  time  being,  and  thirty  more  of 
the  inhabitants,  were  commissioners.  Three  of  the  commissioners  consti- 
tuted a  bench,  and  the  debt  sued  for  was  under  40s.  By  the  Act  4dth  of 
George  m.  (1800),  debts  not  exceeding  £5,  may  be  recovered  in  the  Court 
of  Requests. 
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The  County  Court  of  Yorkshire,  porBuant  to  Acts  of  9th  and  10th  Vict.,  c. 
03 ;  12th  and  13th  Vict,  c  101 ;  and  ISih  and  14th  Vict,  c.  61,  have 
entirely  superseded  the  court  of  requests.  The  County  Court  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  debts,  damages,  or  demands,  in  which  the  amount  sought  to  be 
rocorered  does  not  exceed  £60.  This  court  is  held  at  the  Guild  Hall  or 
Mansion  House,  about  once  a  month.  The  present  Judge  is  William 
Raines,  Esq.,  of  Wyton  Hall. 

A  Bankntptey  Court  is  held  here  every  Wednesday,  at  which  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  presides. 

PeUy  SenUms  are  held  daily,  in  the  Police  Court  at  the  Mansion  House. 
The  Borough  Justices  formerly  presided  in  this  court,  but  at  the  instance  of 
the  To?m  Council,  a  stipendiary  Police  Magistrate  (T.  H.  Travis,  Esq.),  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  at  a  salary  of  £800.  a  year. 

ANCIENT  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS.— Cabmelite  Friary.— 
Boon  after  the  town  of  Hull  came  into  the  possession  of  King  Edward  I.  (in 
1396),  that  monarch,  "  in  order  to  draw  down  a  blessing  upon  himself  and 
it,*'  as  Tickell  expresses  it,  "  and  out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  all  the  favours 
bestowed  upon  him,*'  founded  a  monastic  institution  for  friars  of  the  Order  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  called,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 
White  Friars,  It  is  also  recorded  that  about  the  year  1880,  Robert  do 
Scardebuigh,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  founded  a  religious 
establishment  for  Carmelite  Friars,  and  that  in  the  same  year  he  assigned 
to  the  brethren  a  messuage  belonging  to  him  in  ''  Wyke-upon-Hull,"  for  their 
perpetual  habitation ;  but  that  as  a  preliminary  to  making  this  alienation, 
an  inquisition  was  taken  at  Middleton,  under  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum^ 
in  whioh  the  jury  found  that  this  grant  would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Abbot  and  Conyent  of  Meaux,  the  then  lords  of  the  town.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  friars  were  introduced  here  by  Robert  de  Scardeburgh,  and 
tliat  King  Edward  improved  their  circumstances,  by  building  and  endowing 
a  fitting  monastery  for  them.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  m.  the  establishment 
was  enlarged,  to  which  Sir  Richard  de  la  Pole  and  Sir  Robert  Oughtred 
laigely  contributed.  In  1586  this  institution  was  suppressed,  and  Heniy 
Vm.  granted  to  John  Heneage  the  house  and  site,  and  all  houses,  buildings, 
orchards,  and  gardens,  belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  yearly  rent  of  dSld., 
issuing  out  of  the  messuage  called  Trinity  House.  The  monastery  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  Wfaitefriargate,  and  probably  extended  as  four  as  the  walls 
of  tile  town.  Several  stone  coffins  higre  been  dug  up  in  that  locality.  The 
ground  upon  which  Trinity  House  now  stands,  was  purchased  of  the  Car- 
mdUte  Friars,  as  appears  by  the  original  deed  yet  extant. 

VOL.  u.  Q 
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St.  Augustine's  Fbiary. — ^About  the  year  1817,  Sir  JefTery  do  Hotham, 
a  devout  Knight,  for  the  greater  honour  and  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his 
own  soul,  and  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  founded  and  built  an  establishment 
for  friars  or  hermits  of  the  Order  of  St  Augustine;  or  Black  Friars,  as 
they  arc  usually  called  from  the  colotur  of  their  habit  It  flourished  in 
great  magnificence  till  the  suppression,  when  it  was  almost  pulled  down, 
and  the  materials  sold.  This  monastery,  which  was  situated  in  that  street 
or  gate,  called  from  thence  Blackfriargate,  partly  on  the  site  now.occupied 
by  the  butcher's  shambles,  was  a  remarkably  lofty,  large,  and  spacious, 
edifice,  including  a  chapel  and  cemetery,  and  was  ornamented  with  fine 
courts,  curious  gardens,  and  delightful  fountains.  The  back  part  extended 
as  far  as  the  old  Town  Hall,  which  stood  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Market  Place,  near  the  northern  entrance  to  tlie  shambles.  Tickcll  tells  us 
in  the  body  of  his  History  of  Hull,  which  ho  published  in  1746,  that  there 
was  then  remaining  of  this  monastery,  near  the  old  Guild-Hall,  a  square 
tower,  with  Gothic  windows,  six  stories  high,  and  a  long  range  of  buildings 
running  north  and  south,  which  was  then  converted  into  a  public  house, 
known  as  the  Tiger  Inn ;  but  in  the  Addenda  to  the  same  work,  he  says 
"the  square  tower,  with  whatever  else  remained  of  this  ancient  and  once 
stately  fabric,  has  been  lately  taken  down ;  so  that  now  there  remains  not 
the  least  vestige  of  such  an  edifice. 

Carthusian  Pbioby  of  St.  Michael. — The  foundation  of  this  monastery 
was  laid  about  the  year  1850,  by  Sir  William  do  la  Pole,  lord  of  Wingfield, 
on  the  site  of  a  small  religious  house,  from  which  the  inmates  had  been 
removed,  on  account  of  their  dissensions.  Before  the  structure  was  half 
completed.  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  died  (in  1366),  and  left  the  finishing 
of  it  to  his  son  Sir  Michael,  who,  in  1378,  completed  the  pious  work. 
According  to  the  charter  which  was  granted  in  the  following  year  (51st 
Edward  HE,),  the  original  intention  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  was  to  found 
an  hospital  where  the  priory  afterwards  stood,  but  subsequently  changing 
his  design,  he  determined  to  establish  instead  of  it  a  house  for  Minoress 
Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  His  death  interrupted  the  execution  of 
his  project;  but  just  before  his  dissolution  he  ei^oined  his  son  Sir  Michael 
to  dispose  oi  the  building  for  such  religious  purpose  as  might  to  him  seem 
best.  Accordingly  Sir  Michael  appropriated  the  edifice,  under  the  name 
of  the  Priory  of  St  Michael,  to  a  Prior  and  twelve  monks  of  the  Carthusian 
Order ;  and  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Sculcoates  and  other  estates,  in 
addition  to  those  which  had  already  been  given  for  its  maintenance  by  the 
original  founder.    In  1384,  the  year  before  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  made 
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Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Suffolk,  he  founded  and  endowed  an  hospital, 
with  a  chapel  adjoining  it,  for  thirteen  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor  women. 
This  hospital,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Priory,  still  exists 
imder  the  name  of  the  Charter  House  Hospital,  and  the  particulars  of  it  will 

■ 

be  foond  at  a  subsequent  page. 

The  Prioiy  flourished  in  riches  and  prosperity  for  several  ages.  The 
buildings  were  stately  and  magnificent,  with  extensive  gardens ;  the  chapel 
was  elegantly  allomed  with  magnificent  altars  and  pictures;  and  several 
chantries  were  founded  in  it  by  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  merchants. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries  the  monks  were  turned  out 
in  the  utmost  distress,  and  their  possessions  seized  on  to  the  King^s  use. 
These  were  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  £174.  18s.  8d.  per  ann.,  and 
to  Speed  at  J6d31.  17s.  8d.  The  rising  in  the  north  obliged  the  King  to 
restore  thirty-one  religious  houses,  among  which  number  was  the  Carthusian 
Priory  at  Hull,  commonly  called  the  Charter  House,  on  which  the  scattered 
monks  returned  to  their  house ;  but  in  1588  it  was  finally  suppressed,  and 
razed  to  the  vQiy  foundation.  The  site  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland; and  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton.  The 
seal  of  this  Priory,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Frost*s  Notices,  is 
of  an  oval  form,  exhibiting  an  enriched  niche,  in  which  is  a  figure  of  St. 
Michael  triumphing  over  the  dragon ;  and  beneath  is  the  shield  of  arms  of 
the  founder.  The  legend  is  8.  cot.  domus,  sci.  Michis,  ord.  Carthus,  Juxta, 
KmggUrn  $up.  Hull,  (The  seal  of  the  community  of  the  house  of  St.  Michael, 
of  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  near  Kingston-upon-Hull.) 

A  College  of  Prebendaries,  which  was  founded  in  the  chapel  or  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  dissolved 
at  the  Reformation,  and  its  revenues  appropriated  to  the  use  of  King. 

Suppressed  Hospftals. — ^Amongst  the  hospitals  in  Hull  whose  founda- 
tions were  seized  at  the  Reformation,  four  of  them  were  refounded  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  in  consequence  of  the  clamours  of  the  people,  as  we  have  shown 
at  page  198  of  vol.  i.,  and  page  38  of  this  volume.  The  four  restored  hos- 
pitals are  those  of  the  Trinity  House  and  Charter  House,  and  Grcgg*s  and 
Riplingham*s  Hospitals ;  and  amongst  the  hospitals  that  were  suppressed 
in  this  town,  and  dieir  revenues  seized  by  the  King,  were  the  following : — 

Adrianmm*8  Hospital,  founded,  built,  and  endowed,  for  four  poor  old  men, 
about  the  year  1500,  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name.  There  was  a  small 
chapel  or  oratory,  and  a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  the  founder  ordered  his 
executors  for  ever  to  give  to  the  poor  inmates  a  certain  quantity  of  coals,  &c,. 
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annuaUj,  and  "  tbat  the  mass  of  Jesus  should  be  said  to  them  every  Friday 
throughout  the  year."    Site  of  the  hospital  not  known. 

Aldwieks  Hospital, — ^Little  of  the  particulars  of  this  hospital  is  known, 
except  that  its  revenues  were  pretty  considerable.  The  founder  also  en- 
dowed a  chantry  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  £4.  13s.  4d.  per  annum, 
and  a  perpetual  obit  of  6s.  8d.,  to  pray  for  his  soul. 

Bedford's  Hospital,  founded  and  amply  endowed  by  a  Mr.  Bedford,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  save  that  he  founded  a  chantiy  in  the  cborch  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for  ever  for  his  soul.  The  hospital  afforded 
relief  to  a  goodly  number  of  indigent  people. 

BipUnghanCs  Hospital, — ^In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlii.  the 
Rev.  John  Biplingham,  D.D.,  President  of  Beverley  College,  founded  an 
hospital  in  Vicar  Lane,  for  the  support  of  twenty  poor  people.  He  also 
founded  a  chantry  in  Trinity  Church,  wherein  two  priests  were  daily  to  pray 
for  his  soul,  his  parents*  souls,  and  the  souls  of  all  Christians  departed ;  and 
he  endowed  the  chantry  and  hospital  with  the  rents  of  several  lands  and 
tenements.  The  hospital  was  suppressed,  and  again  restored  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  was  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  but  in  the  civil  war  that  followed  it  was  converted  to  other  uses. 

Jeffray*s  House  was  the  name  given  to  a  small  hospital  or  almshouse  which 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  Trinity  Church  yard.  The  restored  hospitals 
wiU  be  found  noticed  at  subsequent  pages. 

Guilds. — There  were  several  religious  guilds  in  Hull  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  how  many  is  uncertain.  They  were  suppressed  by  virtue  of  an 
Act,  which  stated  that  their  revenues  should  be  applied  to  the  augmentation 
of  small  vicarages,  schools.  Sec. ;  but  they  were  only  appropriated  so  in  part 
According  to  a  MS.  quoted  by  Tickell,  the  Commissioners  that  were  em- 
powered  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  were  such  rogues  that  they 
often  made  false  returns ;  and  where  they  found  a  rich  guild  they  made  no 
return  at  all,  but  seized  it  immediately  for  their  own  use.  The  names  of  the 
suppressed  guilds  in  Hull,  which  are  recorded,  are  St.  Barbara's  Guild,  the 
hall  of  which  stood  in  Salthouse  Lane,  with  a  large  chapel  belonging  to 
it  immediately  adjoining  it ;  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Ghristi,  which  possessed  a 
very  handsome  spacious  building  in  Monkgate,  and  had  ten  tenements  be- 
longing to  it ;  St.  Clare's  Guild,  of  which  nothing  but  its  name  is  recorded ; 
and  the  Gvild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  house  belonging  to  the  latter 
fraternity  stood  near  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
Thurcross,  Esq.,  who  gave  it  to  the  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and,  on 
their  making  some  alterations  in  it,  they  called  it  Merchant  Tailors*  Hall. 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS.— Cobpoiution  op  Tbinity  House. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ancient  institutions  in  Hull.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  1869,  the  fratemitj  called  the  Ouild  of  the  Holy  TrinUy  was 
first  founded,  by  Robert  Marshall,  Alderman,  William  Scott,  John  de  Worm- 
lej  and  his  wife,  Hugh  de  Hughtoft  and  his  wife,  and  other  persons,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ordain,  found,  and 
appoint,  the  ajfoxesaid  guild  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  be  held  yearly 
at  Eingston-upon-Hull,  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And  to  the  main- 
taining and  perpetual  supporting  of  the  guild,  they,  of  their  own  free  and 
good  will,  bound  themselves  and  their  successors  to  pay  two  shillings  in 
silver,  at  four  times  of  the  year,  by  several  portions.  The  deed  of  agreement 
ordained  and  strictly  ei\joined  that  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  guild 
be  present  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (without  a  reasonable  excuse), 
to  cany  the  candle  of  the  guild,  under  the  penalty  of  one  pound  of  wax ;  and 
that  when  any  of  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  guild  should  die,  their  funeral 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  town  of  Hull,  and  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
should  be  present  at  the  placebo  dirge,  and  at  mass ;  making  offerings  there 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  under  penalty  for  absence,  of  one  pound  of  wax ; 
and  that  four  tapers  should  be  kept  burning,  and  thirty  masses  should  be 
celebrated  immediately  after  the  burial,  or  at  least  within  the  first  week.  It 
also  ordained  amongst  other  things,  that  "  if  any  brother  or  sister  languished 
in  a  perpetual  infirmity,  so  that  they  could  not  support  themselves,"  they 
shoold  receive  eightpence  per  week,  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  a  tunic, 
and  a  little  cap ;  and  in  caso  the  goods  of  the  guild  should  not  be  sufficient, 
it  was  decreed  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  infirm. 
Among  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  of  agreement  were  Robert  Selby,  the 
Mayor,  and  William  de  Cave  and  William  de  Bubwith,  Bailifis.  Soon  after 
the  execution  of  this  compact,  twenty-six  persons,  with  their  wives,  entered 
into  the  fraternity.  The  perusal  of  the  constitutions  of  this  guild  shows 
that  it  was  not  a  marine,  but  a  stricUy  religious  institution ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  its  members  were  mariners,  as  the  firatemity  was  some 
time  afterwards  called  Shipman's  Guild. 

In  1457  Robert  Saunderson  and  others,  "  masters  and  rectors  of  ships,  by 
good  deliberatioD  and  advice  of  aU  the  merchants,  owners,  and  possessors,  of 
all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of  Hull,  ordained,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Blessed  Yiigin  our  Lady  St  Mary,  an  house  of  alms  '*  in 
Hull,  for  poor  mariners,  ^'  to  be  sustained  and  charitably  relieved  with  lowage 
and  stowage,  that  is  to  say  all  profits  in  money  that  shall  hereafter  grow,  mr 
be  taken  of  every  ship  of  the  said  port  of  Hull."    The  deed  of  agreement, 
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from  which  we  have  quoted  the  above  passages,  also  specifies  that  the  masters 
of  all  ships  in  Hull  shall  agree  with  the  owners  of  such  ships,  '*  that  all  the 
money  coming  from  lowage  and  stowage  shall  be  paid  to  the  Aldermen  of  the 
fraternity  of  the  Trinity,  for  the  support  of  the  charity  aforesaid,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  so  much  money  as  the  lowage  and  stowi^e  "  might  amount  to ; 
and  the  further  sum  of  ten  marks  "  as  often  as  he  be  found  guilty.** 

King  Henry  Vlli.  incorporated  a  certain  number  of  brethren  in  15dl,  and 
empowered  them  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  to  the  amount  of  ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  receive  a  certain  duty  caUed  primage,  for  the  support 
of  the  chapel,  a  chaplain,  and  thirteen  poor  decayed  seamen.  Edward  YI. 
confirmed  this  charter,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in  the  same 
year  "Henry  Creswell  and  William  Angle,  Wardens  and  Masters  of  the 
Trinity  House,  by  virtue  and  authority  of  the  King's  Msijesty's  charter,** 
assembled  "  all  the  masters  and  mariners  in  their  common  house,  where,  by 
consent  of  the  whole  fellowship,  they  instituted  certain  ordinances  after  the 
purport  of  their  charter,  to  abide  for  ever.  The  first  charter  was  confirmed 
by  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  latter  monarch,  in  1567,  granted 
a  power  to  determine  maritime  differences  between  masters  and  their  seamen ; 
to  restrain  mariners,  being  examined  and  not  found  qualified  by  the  frater- 
nity, from  taking  charge  of  vessels ;  and  to  take  twenty  nobles  (£6. 13s.  4d.) 
for  freighting  foreigners.  In  1680  Charles  U.  granted  a  confirmation  of  all 
former  charters,  whereby  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  is  appointed  to  be 
curators  of  the  haven,  with  power  to  examine  and  swear  witnesses  in 
maritime  causes,  to  purchase,  to  make  bye-laws,  to  levy  and  receive  primoffe 
for  the  support  of  poor  mariners  and  their  wives  and  widows,  to  afford  relief 
to  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  to  place  buoys  and  beacons  on  the  coast  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  Winterton  Ness,  and  in  the  river  Humber,  for  which 
navigation  they  have  the  licensing  of  the  pilots.  By  the  new  charter  of  the 
1st  of  Victoria,  the  Corporation  now  consists  of  twelve  Elder  Brethren,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  Younger  Brethren,  from  the  former  of  which  two 
Wardens,  and  from  the  latter  six  assistants  and  two  stewards,  are  chosen 
annually.  The  Younger  Brothers  are  those  masters  of  vessels  who  have 
sailed  in  ships  belonging  to  Hull  to  foreign  climes,  for  five  years  and 
upwards,  and  who  have  qualified  themselves  to  act  as  pilots.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  a&irs  of  Trinity  House  is  vested  in  the  Wardens,  Elder 
Brethren,  and  Assistants.  As  yacancies  occur  the  Assistants  become  Elder 
Brothers,  and  the  Younger  Brothers  become  Assistants.  Seamen  who  have 
sailed  out  of  Hull  over  sea  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  for  five  years  and 
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upwards,  and  who  will  have  observed  certain  other  conditions,  may  become 
pensioners  of  the  Corporation  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  principal  benefactors  to  this  institution  were  Alderman  Thos.  Ferres, 
an  elder  brother,  and  three  times  Warden  of  the  Guild,  who  built  an  addition 
to  this  hospital  for  twelve  widows,  and  settled  the  Whitefriar  estate  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  this  house  for  ever ;  Mr.  William  Robinson 
(not  connected  with  the  house),  who  conveyed  to  the  guild  an  almshouse  for 
the  use  of  poor  seamen,  their  wives  and  widows,  for  ever ;  and  a  person  un- 
known who,  in  1755,  gave  the  sum  of  £100.  as  a  present,  througti  Mr. 
Purver,  an  elder  brother. 

The  TrinUy  House,  where  the  business  of  the  Corporation  is  transacted,  is 
situated  in  Trinity  House  Lane,  and  was  originally  founded  in  1457,  and 
rebuilt  in  1753.  The  edifice,  which  is  built  of  brick,  stuccoed,  and  in  the 
Tuscan  style  of  architecture,  consists  of  four  sides  surrounding  a  spacious 
area  or  court,  three  of  which  contain  thirty  rooms  for  younger  brothers,  and 
master  mariners'  widows,  and  this  part  of  the  building  is  called  Trinity  House 
Almskause.  The  front  of  the  edifice,  which  &ces  the  east,  has  stone  rustic 
coins,  stone  base  dado,  stone  architrave  windows  and  cornice,  and  a  pediment 
entirely  of  free  stone,  with  a  large  carving  of  the  Royal  Arms,  supported  by 
figures  of  Neptune  and  Britannia.  A^oining  is  a  neat  building,  erected  a 
few  years  ago,  containing  the  offices  of  the  Corporation.  The  west  side  of 
the  edifice  o(mtains  the  hall,  housekeepers*  rooms,  Ac,  over  which  are  two 
handsome  apartments,  richly  decorated,  called  the  Dining  Room  and  Council 
Room ;  also  a  neat  Reading  Room  and  a  small  Museum.  On  the  staircase 
and  landing  are  some  good  portraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which,  17  feet 
wide  by  18  feet  high,  represents  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  immediately  after  the 
explosion  of  the  L*Orient  This  fine  painting  is  the  gift  of  E.  Conlson,  Esq., 
and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Smirke  and  Anderson.  Amongst  the  portraits 
are  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Standidge  and  F.  Hall,  Esq.  In  the  Dining  Room 
is  a  foil  length  portrait  of  King  George  m.,  in  his  coronation  robes ;  and 
the  Council  Room  contains  portraits  of  King  William  m..  Alderman  Ferres, 
Andrew  Marvel,  Admiral  Sir  Charies  Saunders,  Captain  Cooke,  and  Sir 
Geoi!ge  Saville.  The  Museum  contains,  amongst  other  curiosities,  beautiful 
modds  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  of  Queen  Anne's  Yacht,  as  well  as 
a  curious  model  of  the  mast  of  the  Victory  after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  the  hall  are  some  canoes  and  other  South  Sea  curiosities ;  one  of  the 
former  called  the  Bonny  Boat,  was  taken  up  at  Greenland,  in  1613,  with 
a  man  in  it ;  and  it  now  contains  the  effigy  of  the  man,  with  the  coat  which 
he  wore,  as  well  as  his  bag,  oars,  and  dart. 
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Tho  present  chapel  was  erected  about  the  year  1643,  and  stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  buildings  alreadj  under  notice.  The  style  is  Grecian,  and  the 
interior  is  very  rich  and  elegantly  finished.  The  floor  is  paved  with  marble, 
and  the  pillars  and  piUasters  are  also  of  that  beautiful  material.  The  com- 
munion table  is  composed  of  a  fine  slab  of  highly  polished  marble,  supported 
by  an  exquisitely  carved  and  gilt  eagle.  The  two  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
communion  table  are  composed  of  a  highly  polished  and  valuable  description 
of  marble,  found  only  in  small  pieces ;  and  it  is  stated  that  each  of  these 
columns  is  composed  of  one  thousand  particles.  The  east  window  exhibits 
in  stained  glass,  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord.  There  is 
service  here  for  tho  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday ;  Rev.  John  Robinson,  chaplain.  The  old  chapel,  which  was  built 
in  1787,  siood  on  tho  site  now  occupied  by  the  offices  in  Trinity  House  Lane. 

In  the  yard  between  the  chapel  and  the  Prince's  Dock  Side  is  the  Marine 
School,  founded  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  in  1787,  and  in  which 
institution  eighty  boys  now  receive  a  nautical  education.  The  children  are 
annually  provided  with  a  neat  uniform,  and  every  other  article  of  dress. 
Several  experienced  shipmasters  have  received  their  education  here,  and 
amongst  them  Captain  Humphreys,  the  enterprising  discoverer  of  Captain 
Ross  and  his  crew  in  the  arctic  r^ons,  in  1888.  Here  is  also  the  Marine 
Alnuhouse,  containing  nine  rooms ;  and  in  a  passage  leading  from  the  yaid 
to  Whitefriargate,  is  the  Merchant  8eaman*$  Almshctue,  founded  in  1781, 
containing  twenty-one  rooms.  The  western  entrance  to  the  premises  is  from 
the  Prince's  Dock  Side,  through  a  handsome  Doric  gateway,  the  arch  of 
which  is  beneath  the  Victoria  Alnuhouae  for  eight  pensioners,  erected  in  1849. 
The  chapd,  the  school,  and  the  three  last  mentioned  almshouses,  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Carmelite  Monasteiy.    (See  page  118.) 

Tho  other  hospitals  or  almshouses  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
House,  are  as  follows: — Trinity  Almshouse,  in  Postemgate,  containing  93 
rooms,  erected  in  1890.  This  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  Doric  pediment 
supported  by  large  fluted  pillars.  On  the  top  is  the  figure  of  a  river  god, 
representing  Humber,  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Earie,  afterwards  pupil  to  the 
celebrated  Sir  F.  Chantrey.  Robinson's  Hospital,  Prince's  Dock  Side,  given 
to  Trinity  House  by  William  Robinson,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Hull  in  1689,  and 
rebuilt  h^  that  Corporation  in  1769.  Ferres*  Hospital,  for  91  inmates,  on 
Prince's  Dock  Side,  is  a  good  brick  building,  re-erected  in  1849.  Waison*s 
Hospital,  on  the  North  Church  Side,  was  originally  founded  for  six  poor 
people  by  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  St  Davids,  in  1000,  and  who  was 
bom  at  North  Ferriby,  and  educated  at  tho  Hull  Grammar  School.    He  in- 
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teaided  at  his  death  to  have  made  proTision  for  its  future  support,  by  an  ample 
endowment,  but  the  loss  of  his  bishopric,  after  being  convicted  of  simony,  as 
well  as  other  troubles  which  came  upon  him  soon  after  the  Revolutioni  dis- 
abled him  from  canying  out  his  charitable  designs.  The  Master  Marmert' 
Hatpiial,  in  Carr  Lane,  is  a  splendid  building,  erected  in  1834,  and  consists 
of  a  centre  and  wings,  containing  apartments  for  86  pensioners.  In  the 
oemtre  is  a  fine  Doric  pediment,  supported  by  large  fluted  columns,  and  ex- 
hilntiiig  a  good  carving  of  the  hull  of  a  laige  ship.  At  the  east  end,  and  at 
the  back  of  this  building,  are  two  rows  of  excellent  houses,  erected  in  the 
years  1887  and  1848,  and  called  the  Mariners'  Almslunues.  The  Kingston 
Ha9piudf  formerly  the  Kingston  College,  on  the  Beverley  Road,  is  a  splendid 
pole  of  buildings,  affording  accommodation  to  87  inmates.  The  college  was 
erected  in  1847,  but  having  fiedled  to  support  itself,  the  buildings  were  pur^ 
chased  by  this  Corporation,  and  converted  into  an  almshouse  in  1851. 

These  hospitals  or  almshouses  contain  accommodation  for  about  850  in- 
mates, and  are  appropriated  to  Younger  Brethren  of  the  Coxporation,  Master 
Mariners,  and  seamen,  belonging  to  die  port,  or  their  widows.  The  number 
of  oat-pensioners  who  reside  in  the  town,  and  in  different  places  in  the  king- 
dom, now  amount  to  1665.  Younger  Brothers  and  their  wives  receive  15s. 
per  week ;  Younger  Brothers  or  their  widows,  lis.  per  week;  single  Masters 
or  their  widows.  Ids.  per  week ;  seamen  and  their  wives,  Os.  per  week ;  and 
single  seamen  or  seamen's  widows,  6s.  per  week.  The  rate  of  pension  for  the 
out-prasioners  varies  from  Jg8. 12s.  to  about  £4.  per  quarter;  and  on  attaining 
the  age  of  seventy  years,  they  aie  allowed  2s.  6d.  per  week  extra.  Extensive 
indeed  are  the  benefits  which  result  to  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  Hull  from 
this  munificent  foundation.  The  income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year 
endmg  5th  September,  1854,  anu)unted  to  £80,816.,  including  £10,406. 
ariflJng  from  a  tax  called  primage;  £6,368.  from  fines  of  aliens;  £4,851., 
rents  of  estates;  £9,411*«  £lders*  turns;  £1,440.,  dividends  on  shares  in 
the  Hull  Dock  and  Gas  Companies,  &e. ;  and  £4,786.  from  buoyage  and 
beaconage.  The  sum  appiopri&ted  to  the  support  of  the  in  and  out-pensioners 
during  the  same  year  was  £15,ld0 ;  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  year 
amoQAted  to  £98,966. 

OBABTSfi  HouBs  HOSPITAL. — As  WO  havo  seen  at  page  115,  Sir  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  in  1884  (the  year  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk), 
feonded  and  endowed  an  hospital,  vrith  a  chapel  ac(joining  it,  for  thirteen 
poor  men  and  thirteen  poor  women.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Car- 
thusian Priory  (founded  also  by  Sir  Michael  and  his  &ther),  and  was  called 
La  Maison  IHeu,  or  God's  House  of  HulL    From  the  charter  of  foundation 
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we  loftiTi  that  it  was  dedicated  *'  to  the  k<niottr  of  Almighty  Qod»  and  the 
most  glorious  Virgin  Mary  his  mother,  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  and 
all  archangels,  angels,  and  holy  spirits,  and  of  St  Thomas  the  martyr,  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  all  saints  of  Crod.*'  Sir  Richaid  Killing,  or 
Killam,  priest,  was  the  first  master  and  keeper  of  Ibe  hospital,  and  the 
charter  ordained  *'  that  every  master  thereafter  him  hare  likewise  the  order 
of  priesthood,  and  be  of  thirty  years  of  age  or  more,'*  to  be  nominated  by  the 
founder  or  his  heirs,  being  lords  of  Myton ;  **  and  that  the  said  pmnr  men  maA 
women,  brothers  and  sisters,  be  under  the  obedience  of  the  said  master,  and 
that  the  said  master  have  a  mansion  or  habitation  lor  himself,  within  or  nigh 
the  said  house."  The  poor  peof^  were  "to  take  oaie  to  resort  every  day 
before  dinner  unto  the  chapel  to  hear  divine  service  there  to  be  o(mtinually 
said ;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  betake  themselves  to  some  honest  oooupation." 
And  in  their  said  prayers  they  were  especially  to  recommend  the  state  of  the 
King  (Richard  11.),  the  founder  of  the  hoeptal,  and  several  members  ei  the 
De  la  P<^e  family ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  said  King,  the  founder,  Ac, 
the  poor  were  bound  to  pray  daily  for  the  eternal  repose  of  their  souls,  as  weU 
as  <^  all  Christian  souls  dqparted.  The  charter  ordains  that  the  master 
should  receive  £10.  per  ann.,  and  that  each  of  the  poor  brethren  and  sisterB 
should  be  allowed  40s.  a  year,  *'for  all  their  necessaries,  as  well  for  their 
living  and  clothing.**  The  original  endowment  consisted  of  an  acre  and  a 
half  ci  ground  at^oining  the  hospital ;  five  messuages,  with  their  appurte- 
nances, in  the  town  <^  Kingston-upon-HuU ;  one  messuage,  four  bovates  ^ 
land,  four  acres  of  meadow,  and  ten  acres  of  pasture,  in  Cottingham ;  and 
nine  acres  of  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  WtLlerby.  And  to  provide 
against  necessities  and  mischances  that  may  happen,"  the  charter  ordained, 
"that  there  be  for  ever  for  the  future  a  dtteat  kept  in  the  tieaaury  of  Ite 
Prioiy  adjoining,  under  the  custody  of  the  Master,  Prior,  and  Mayor  of  the 
town  of  Hull,**  in  which  the  foimder  placed  *'one  hondred  marks  of  silver, 
to  be  lent  into  sure  hands,*'  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  always  put  in  the 
said  ehesty  and  tho  principal  to  be  ready  to  be  cafled  m  when  then  is  any 
need  thereof.** 

In  1894,  Pope  Boniface  IX.  granted  a  bull  to  licenee  the  efaapel  for  the 
eelebration  of  divine  worsliip;  and  Pope  Martin  Y.  granted  another  boll  for 
confirming  Samuel  Burton,  or  Barton,  master,  attd  his  Sttceessoss,  in  fdl 
possession. 

In  the  9A  ai  Henry  IV.  (1406),  the  endowmenit  of  the  hospital  wae  ]»• 
creased  by  a  grant  of  nearly  fourscore  a<»es  of  pasture,  meadow,  and  wood, 
with  rents  in  Myton,  Hessle,  West^Ella,  &e.    This  grant  was  ooaAimed  by 
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letters  p«teiit»  in  fitvour  of  Michael  de  la  Pole  and  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  de»> 
oandantsof  the  foander,  and  Bobeart  Dalton»  clerk;  and  the  deed  was  dated 
at  Wingfieldf  and  witneeeed  bj  the  Mayor  of  HulL 

At  the  time  of  the  Befeimation  the  King  not  only  seized  upon  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries,  but  opon  the  hospitals^  chantries^  guilds,  &o.f  and  in  the 
town  of  Hull  no  leas  than  between  thir^  and  forty  of  these  fell  into  his  pos- 
seaaion.    Bat  in  a  short  time  the  loss  of  these  institutions  began  to  foe  felt ; 
the  people,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  198  of  yoL  L,  clamoured  and  petitioned 
finr  their  vestoratioD,  and  in  the  reign  ci  Edward  VI.,  four  of  the  foundatiotts 
at  Hull,  which  Henry  YIIZ.  had  dissolTed,  were  refounded,  Yi2.,  Trinity 
Honae^  the  Charter  Housei  and  Gregg's,  and  Bipling^iam's  Hospitals.    Nar- 
row indeed  was  the  escape  which  these  instittttions  had  of  being  lost  to  the 
caoae  of  charity  lor  ever.    The  charter  of  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.  (1558)  giaatB 
to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  of  Eingston-upon-Hull,  '*  the  presentation,  free 
dispoaitiMiv  and  right  of  patronage "  of  the  hospital  of  the  late  dissolved 
Charter  House,  and  this  grant  was  the  occasion  of  much  altercation  between 
the  niaaier,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Turner,  and  the  Corporation,  who  esteeming 
tfaflOBselTes  the  sole  patrons  and  directors  of  the  hosiatal,  exhibited  a  bill  of 
eonqdaint,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  against  Turner,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Conmiissions  in  EcclesiastiGal  causes,  in  1571.    This  bill  set 
Ibrth  that  Thomas  Turner,  who  had  been  master  of  the  hospital  for  thirteen 
years,  had  misused  the  said  hospital  by  divers  and  sundry  ways,  contrary  to 
the  foundation  thereof,  "  not  only  in  receiving  and  admitting  thither  such  as 
be  neither  halt,  lame,  nor  blind ;  but  such  as  are  well  to  live  in  the  world, 
and  that  have  jdenty  of  money,  and  let  it  out  to  usury."    It  also  charged  him 
with  letting  out  leases  of  the  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  hospital, 
aa  well  in  reversion  as  by  surrender  of  the  old,  and  with  for  many  years 
taking  great  fines  and  incomes  for  the  same.     The  Corporation  having 
deaily  established  their  claim  to  the  patronage  of  the  hospital,  by  reading 
the  charter  of  Edward  m.,  proceeded  to  establish  ordinances  for  the  better 
government  of  the  institution.    These  rules  set  forth  that  "  there  shall  be 
six  brothers  and  six  sisters  (as  hereto  within  the  memoiy  of  man  always  hath 
been),  which  brethren  and  sisters  shall  have  relief  in  the  said  hospital,  ac- 
coidiag  as  every  one  of  the  said  thirteen  brethren  and  sisters  should  have 
had;"  and  should  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  be  hereafter  augmented,  they 
ordain  that  the  number  of  the  brethren  shall  be  increased  until  the  original 
number  "of  the  poor  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  foundation  limited  and  ap- 
pointed shall  be  supi^ied."    They  also  ordained  that  the  master's  stipend 
dudl  be  JSIO.  per  annum,  according  to  the  first  foundation,  and  £8.  6s.  8d., 
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<^for  his  better  maintenance."  And  "for  the  better  comfort  and  suceonr  of 
the  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  when  visited  by  the  hand  of  God  with  sickness, 
diseases,  &c.,"  the  ordinances  require  the  master  to  visit  them,  and  praj  with 
them,  "*<  except  in  time  of  plicae,  pestilence,  or  any  contagions  distempers.*' 

These  orders  being  made  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Thomas  Tomer,  who  had 
made  submission  in  everything,  and  humbly  requested  to  be  continued  master 
of  the  hospital,  was  admitted,  and  took  Hie  oath  prescribed  by  the  new  rales. 

In  1676  the  rental  of  the  charity  was  £45.  ds.  6d.,  and  in  1688  the  rents 
amounted  to  £138. 7s.  6d.    There  were  then  twelve  poor  brellixen  at  14s.  and 
oix  poor  sisters  at  Ids.  per  week,  and  a  donation  was  made  to  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral, on  account  of  a  pestilence,  of  £56.    In  1634  an  order  was  made  to  admit 
into  the  house  the  whole  number  of  twenty-six  poor  persons,  acoording  to  the 
foundation.    As  has  been  observed  at  page  58,  this  hospital,  chapel,  and  the 
master's  house,  were  pulled  down  in  1644,  when  the  town  was  besieged.    In 
1645  the  hospital  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about  £474.,  towards  which  expense 
Mr.  Stiles,  the  master,  was  paid  £278.  18s.  dd.,  by  order  of  Lord  Fairfiaix, 
Governor  of  the  town.    In  1678,  the  chapel  was  rebuilt    In  1698  the  rents 
of  the  several  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  hospital  amounted  to 
£212.  2s.  lid.  per  annum ;  in  1752,  to  £422.  9s.  8d. ;  and  from  various 
causes  ^e  property  since  that  period  has  increased  the  income  of  the  hospital 
to  upwards  of  £2,000.  per  annum.     There  are  now  seventy  inmates  in  the 
institution,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  room,  and  an  allowance  of  68.  per 
week  and  coals.    The  master's  salary  is  £200.  a  year  and  a  residence.     The 
Bev.  J.  H.  Bromby  is  the  present  master.     The  master  and  pensioners  are 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  borough.     In  1780,  the  old  buildings 
were  taken  down,  and  the  present  edifice  erected  on  its  site.     It  is  situated 
in  Charter  House  Lane,  and  is  a  large  brick  structure,  with  wings.     In  the 
centre  is  a  semi-circular  portico  supported  by  six  Tuscan  pillars,  and  on  the 
architrave  is  the  following  inscription : — Deo  et  pauperibw,  Michasl  de  la  Pole, 
Comes  de  Suffolk,  has  ados  posuit  a.  d.  1884. — RenoviUas  iterum  aucHusque 
inatauratas  pia  fundatoris  memoricB  D.D,  Johannes  Bourne,  Rector,  a.d.  1780. 
Above  this  portal  is  a  pediment,  within  the  tympanum  of  which  is  the  arms 
of  the  De  la  Poles;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  roof  is  a  circular  turret  of  eight 
Ionic  pillars,  with  a  dome.     The  Chapel  is  large  and  well  furnished,  and  con- 
tains handsome  mural  monuments  to  four  of  the  late  masters  of  the  institu- 
tion.    The  master  conducts  full  service  here  on  Sundays,  and  prayers  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.     The  master's  house  stands  opposite  the  hospital, 
on  the  east  side  of  Charter  House  Lane.     This  lane  is  of  modem  erection, 
for  the  hospital,  house,  garden,  &c.,  were  formerly  \vithin  one  enclosure. 
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LUier*$  Hospital,  South  Church  Side,  for  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women, 
each  of  whom  receive  76.  per  week  and  coals,  was  founded  bj  Sir  John 
lister,  Alderman,  and  M.P.  for 'Hull  in  1643.  A  lecturer  reads  prayers  in 
the  hospital  eveiy  Thursday,  for  whioh  he  reeeiTes  £d.  a  year  and  a  house. 
The  hospital  is  a  good  respectable  looking  brick  edifiesi. 

Gregg's  HotpUal,  Postemgate,  was  founded  by  John  Grregg,  Alderman  and 
merchant  of  Hull,  in  1416,  for  twdve  poor  women.  This  Mr.  Gregg  also 
founded  two  chantries  in  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  oidowed  the  whole 
with  houses,  lands,  and  tenements,  lying  within  the  town.  This  hospital 
was  one  of  the  few  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Mr.  John  Butteiy,  in  1779,  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £346.  6s.  8d., 
to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  in  trust,  to  pay  to  each  of  the  poor 
inmates  of  this  hospital  two  pence  per  week,  and  to  each  of  the  inmates  of 
Watson's  Almshouse  four  pence  per  week,  for  ever.  Each  of  the  poor  women 
In  Oiegg's  Hospital  now  receives  3s.  per  week,  coals,  and  an  apartment  in 
the  almshouse,  which  is  a  plain  brick  building. 

Crouki's  HospUal,  in  Sewer  Lane,  was  erected,  founded,  and  endowed,  by 
Qeoige  Oiowle,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  merchant  of  Hull,  and  Eleanor  his  wife, 
in  1668,  and  affords  an  asylum  to  fourteen  poor  women,  each  of  whom 
receire  9s.  6d.  per  week  with  coals.  Over  the  front  door  is  the  following 
inscription,  placed  there  by  the  founders : — 

Da  dam  tempos  babes  tibi  propria  Manns  Hseres 
Anferet  hoc  nemo,  qnod  daUs  ipse  deo.  G.  C.  1608.  E.  C* 

Batcliffe^s  Hospital,  in  Dagger  Lane,  was  bequeathed  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Eatcliffe,  a  weaver,  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Buttery,  in  1775,  and 
augmented  by  the  Corporation.  Six  poor  women  receiye  2s.  6d.  per  week 
and  a  supply  of  coals. 

Harmon's  Hospital,  in  Chapel  Lane,  founded  in  1550,  was  the  first 
charitable  foundation  which  was  established  in  Hull  after  the  Reformation. 
It  was  founded  by  John  Harrison,  Alderman,  for  fourteen  poor  old  women, 
who  now  receive  each  Ss.  per  week  with  coals. 

Gee*$  Hospital  stands  in  a  passage  in  the  same  lane,  and  was  founded  in 
1600,  by  William  Gee,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  merchant  of  Hull.  Ten  poor 
aged  women  receive  each  2s.  per  week  ixnth  coals. 

EUis's  Hospital,  founded  by  Joseph  Ellis  in  1688,  is  situated  in  a  passage 
in  Salthouse  Lane,  and  consists  of  six  rooms  occupied  by  six  poor  persons, 
each  of  whom  receives  from  the  Corporation  2s.  per  week  with  coals. 

Kingston-upon-HnU  Incorporation  for  the  Poor, — ^In  the  9th  and  10th  of 
William  HI.  (1698),  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  erecting  work- 
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houses  and  houses  of  eorrection  in  Hull,  for  the  better  maintenance  and  em* 
ploymentof  thepoor;  and  by  this  Act  the  Mayor,  Beoorder»  and  Aldermen  for 
the  time  being,  and  twen<y-four  other  pencms  to  be  elected  by  the  diffecent 
wards*  were  constituted  a  Corporation,  to  continue  for  erer^  and  to  have  the 
care  of  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  said  town. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  Act  the  Gorporatiwi  thereby  ooostituted»  having 
obtained  of  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  a  grant  of  an  old  building  in  White* 
iriaigate,  called  the  Cloth  Hall,  immediately  pulled  it  down,  and  erected  the 
large  building  called  Charity  Hallp  on  its  site,  and  appropriated  it  to  the 
purposes  of  a  workhouse^  or  house  d  industry.  In  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  poor  were  so  greatly  increased  that  the  yearly  assessments  they  were  by 
the  Act  empowered  to  raise,  fell  far  short  of  the  sum  required»  so  they  weve 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  for  another  Aot»  in  the  8th  of  Questt 
Anne»  1709.  Other  Acts,  granting  extended  powers,  were  detained  in  the 
16th  and  98th  years  of  the  reign  of  George  n.,  but  all  these  were  repealed 
by  an  Act  of  the  5th  of  George  lY.  (1894),  by  which  forty  guardians  of  the 
poor,  to  be  selected  by  the  eight  wards,  were  constituted  a  Corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Governor,  Deputy-Gk>vemor,  Assistants,  and  Guardians,  oi 
the  Poor  of  the  town  of  Kingston*upon-Hull.**  The  guardians  are  elected 
for  three  years,  and  the  fine,  in  case  of  refusal  to  serve,  is  £50.  Finding  the 
old  Charity  Hall  too  small  and  inconvenient^  from  the  great  increase  oi 
paupers,  this  Corporation,  in  185d,  built  a  new  workhouse  on  the  Anlaby 
road,  at  a  cost  of  about  £15,000.  It  is  a  fine  pile  of  red  brick  buildings,  the 
front  fiiced  with  cut  stone,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will  accommodate  about 
600  paupers.  The  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  past  year  is  about  d50. 
The  district  of  the  borough,  to  the  poor  of  which  this  Corporation  is  bound 
by  the  Act  to  administer  relief,  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity  and 
St  Mary.  The  present  Governor  is  John  Fountain,  Esq.;  Deputy  Gov« 
emor.  Bishop  Bamby,  Esq. ;  Clerk,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reed ;  Workhouse  Master, 
Mr.  John  Yickers;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  Bonnin. 

Seulcoatei  Union  Workhotue. — The  Poor  Law  Union  of  Sculcoates  com- 
prehends  eighteen  parishes  (including  those  parts  of  the  borough  of  Hull 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity  or  St  Mary),  and  em- 
braces an  area  of  fifty-six  square  miles.  The  workhouse  is  situated  on  the 
Beverley  road,  and  is  a  handsome  red  brick  building,  with  stone  dressings, 
chiefly  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  1845,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £llfiOO.,  and  afifords  accommodation  to  500  paupers.  The 
average  number  for  the  past  year  was  200.  The  present  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  Daniel  Sykes,  Esq. ;  Clerk,  Mr.  William  Chatham; 
Chaplain,  R.  E.  Bailey;  Master,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Jessop. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES. — Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
QKudly  denominaied  High  Ckureh. — The  earliest  notice  of  a  f^ace  of  reiigioas 
ifOfship  in  this  town  is  that  aireadj  mentioned  at  page  5,  of  this  Yolame,  in 
whieh  we  find  tke  monks  of  Melsa  were  compelled  to  rebtdld  a  diapel  here^ 
wiuoh  thejliad  destroyed  before  the  year  ld04.  We  have  met  with  no 
aooomtof  the  sabsequent  establishment,  or  existence  of  any  chnreh  or  chapel 
in  this  piaoe  until  1985,  when,  aecording  to  a  MS.  in  the  Warburton  Colleo» 
lion  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  the  "High  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Tiinitie,  was  at  first  founded  as  a  Chappell,  by  one  James  Helward,*'  the 
wae/Hh&t  ehuich,  as  the  author  of  the  MS.  states,  being  Hessle.  The  historians 
of  Hull  (G^ent,  Hadley,  and  Tickell)  state  that  the  building  of  this  church  was 
mot  oommenced  until  ISld,  but  in  disproof  of  the  correctness  of  these  authors, 
we  have  the  positive  evidence  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  Archbishop  Corbridge, 
of  the  I8th  March,  1801,  addressed  to  the  Prior  of  Gisbume  (Guisborough), 
patfon  of  the  mother  church  of  Hessle,  for  the  dedication  of  a  cemetery  to 
the  diapel  of  the  town  of  Kingestone  (ad  Capdlum  tffu$dmn  viUe  de  Kyngm^ 
toms  n^f^  ImUM  pmroekU  pv^dieU,  «l  ferhar  eomtrtututn),  to  show  that  there 
was  a  chapel  then  standing,  though  without  any  burying  ground  attached  to 
tt^  This  burying  ground  is  described  in  the  will  of  John  Schayl,  in  1308, 
as  the  cemetery  of  H<^y  Trinity  of  Eingston-upon-Hull.  The  present  church 
was  eonstrocted  at  different  times,  but  the  east  end,  now  used  as  the  chancel, 
is  of  the  greater  antiquity.  This  part  of  the  edifice  was  the  ancient  chapel 
of  Wyke,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  building  in  HuH. 

In  1890,  the  churchyard  being  too  small  for  the  town,  the  mhabitants 
petitioned  'King  Edward  11.  to  grant  them  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  called 
Le  HaiUes,  lying  at  the  west  end  thereof,  which  he  accordingly  did.  In  the 
reign  of  Hemy  VlU.  this  chnreh  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  Corporation 
having  sold  Ham  plate,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  86,  applied  part  of  the  pur* 
ctese  money  to  its  repamtion.  About  the  same  time  an  Act  of  Paiiiament 
vras  passed  for  the  suppressleii  of  aS  the  chantries,  colleges,  firee  ohapel% 
■nd  goiUs,  in  the  kingdom;  and  of  that  dass  of  religious  institutions 
between  thirty  and  forty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King  in  this  town. 
Amongst  tfaemi  according  to  Tickell,  were  the  two  ohapds  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  St  Maiy,  for  both  came  under  thedenonunotion  of  finee  chapels, 
kaving  been  founded,  or  partly,  if  not  entirely  suf^rted  by  means  of  endow- 
SMnts,  granted  for  offering  daily  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soids  of  the 
donsn.   The  same  anthority  tells  us  that  when  the  peo^e  became  ckmorons, 

•  In  Beg.  Arch.  Corbridge  int  Arohiy.  Aseh.  Ebor. 
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as  we  have  seen  at  page  198  of  vol.  i.,  King  Edward  VI.  iBfoimded  these 
chapels  at  the  same  time  that  he  restored  four  of  the  suppressed  hospitals  in 
Hull ;  but  it  is  probaUe  that  the  chapels  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Mary  were 
not  suppressed  altogether,  so  as  to  have  their  doors  closed,  and  divine  servioe 
entirely  suspended*— ^for  we  have  not  found  it  so  recorded  anywhere— Heniy, 
we  should  think,  contented  himself  with  suppressing  and  seizing  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  various  chantries  connected  with  these  chapels,  as  well  as  of 
the  College  of  Prebendaries,  which  was  founded  in  Trinity  Chapel,  by  Walter 
Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Edward  VI.,  however,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  made  some  attempt  to  restore  the  revenues  of  Trinity  chapel,  but  a 
great  part  of  them  were  lost,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  At  the 
same  time  he  granted  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the  chapel  to  the  Corporation. 

During  the  distractions  of  the  various  sects  which  divided  the  nation 
under  the  Commonwealth,  the  Council  of  state  granted  the  chancel  of  Trinity 
church  to  the  soldiers,  who  selected  for  their  preacher  a  Mr.  Can,  an  Inde- 
pendent from  Amsterdam.  The  arches  between  the  body  of  the  edifice  and 
the  chancel  were  walled  up,  so  that  this  congregation  and  that  of  the  towns- 
people, who  assembled  in  the  west  end  of  the  building,  might  not  disturb 
each  other  in  their  devotions.  The  Independents  filled  the  chancel  with 
benches,  pulled  up  most  of  the  brasses  from  the  gravestones,  defaced  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions,  and  made  entrances  by  two  doors  through  two 
old  chantries,  the  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side;  and 
thus  did  the  church  continue  divided  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents until  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  In  1645  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  Market  Place  of  Hull*  In  1661  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  which  up  to  that  time  was  only  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the 
mother  church  at  Hessle,  was,  on  the  petition  of  the  Corporation,  constituted 
a  parish  church  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Corporation  being  appointed  by 
the  same  Act  to  nominate  the  Vicar  and  his  successors,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  King.  And  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  Vicar,  a  salary 
of  iSlOO.  a  year,  over  and  above  the  vicarage-house,  tithes,  fees,  &€.,  was 
isharged  upon  the  parishioners,  to  be  assessed  by  a  rate. 

In  16d3  this  church  was  put  under  an  interdict;  the  doors  and  windows 
were  dosed  up  with  thorns  and  briars,  the  pavement  torn  up,  and  the  bells 
deprived  of  their  tongues.  No  worship  was  perf<Hrmed  in  it;  every  parson 
who  presumed  to  enter  the  building,  was  declared  to  be  accursed;  and  even 
the  dead  were  not  suffered  to  be  buried.  There  is  no  reason  assigned  for 
this  severe  sentence. 

Previous  to  the  change  in  religion,  this  church  had  no  fewer  than  twelve 
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piiYate  cfaapoLs,  endowed  for  chantries,  for  priests  to  chant  or  sing  mass  in 
for  souls  departed.  These  were  all  on  both  sides  of  the  choir,  and  the  waUs 
of  some  of  them  on  the  south  side  still  remain.  Besides  these  there  were 
eight  altars  endowed  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
cshantries  in  this  church,  at  the  above  period,  was  at  least  twenty.  The  £rst 
of  these  was  founded  in  1828,  by  Richard  de  Gretford,  Alderman,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  this  town,  who  bequeathed  to  the  Vicar  of  Hessle-cum-Hull,  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever,  a  messuage  lying  in  Bedford  Lane,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  "great  chapel  of  Hull,"  with  a  yearly  rent  of  d6s.,  and  several  articles 
of  plate,  &c.,  on  condition  that  a  chaplain  should  be  found  to  sing  continually 
in  the  said  great  chapel  for  the  souls  of  him,  his  wife,  and  all  Christian  souls 
deceased.  The  same  year,  John  Rottenherring,  merchant  of  Hull,  founded  a 
chantiy  in  the  same  church,  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for  his  own  soul  every 
day,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  Christian  people  deceased.  About  the  year  1880, 
Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole  founded  a  chantry  here. 

Richard  Ravenser,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  in  1885,  founded  another 
chantry  here,  for  the  support  of  a  priest  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Ann,  contiguous  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  souls  of  King  Edward  HI.,  Queen  Philippa,  the  founder,  and  all 
the  souls  departed  £K)m  the  world.  Robert  de  Cross  founded  a  chantry  here 
in  1408 ;  John  Gregg  founded  another  in  1420 ;  John  Bedford  founded  one 
about  the  year  1460 ;  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  1489,  built  a 
small  ehapel  on  the  south  side  of  this  church,  in  which  he  founded  a  chantry 
at  the  altar  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  for  a  priest  to  pray  for  the  eternal 
rest  of  the  souls  of  King  Edward  IV.,  the  founder,  his  parents,  &c.  The 
priest  was  obliged  to  teach  in  the  grammar  school,  besides  performing  service 
in  the  chantry,  for  which  double  duty  he  was  to  receive  £14.  6s.  4d.,  per 
annum.  Amongst  the  other  chantries  were  those  founded  by  Hugh  Hanby, 
merchant;  Madam  Margaret  Darras;  Robert  Matthews,  about  the  year 
1500 ;  Dr.  John  Riplingham,  President  of  the  College  in  Beverley,  in  1516 ; 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  Alderman,  in  1581 ;  Margaret  Dubbing,  at  the  altar  of 
St  Jdm  Baptist  in  Trinity  Church,  about  1588 ;  and  Jolm  Elland,  Ent, 
about  the  same  time.  The  obits  kept  in  this  church  greatly  exceeded  the 
nnmber  of  chantries. 

Tlie  L/rnng  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  Vioarage,  not  in  charge, 
in  the  patronage  of  a  body  of  resident  gantiemen,  who  purchased  the  advow- 
son  from  the  Corporation.  Its  annual  nett  value  is  now  about  JB600.  The 
great  and  small  tithes  were  commuted  in  1771.  The  clergy  attached  to  the 
church  are  the  Rev.  John  Healey  Bromby,  MA.,  Vicar;  Rev.  John  Scott, 
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M.A.,  Lecturer ;  Rev.  John  Edward  Brombyt  D.D.,  Clerk  in  orders ;  and 
two  Curates.  Divine  service  is  performed  three  times  on  Sundays,  Wednes* 
days,  and  Fridays ;  and  twice  on  each  of  the  other  days. 

The  Church  is  a  majestic  cruciform  structure,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a 
lofty  and  very  beautiful  tower,  rising  from  the  intersection,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  parish  church  (not  collegiate)  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  273  feet  long 
from  east  to  west ;  the  length  of  the  nave  being  144 ;  the  breadth  of  the  nave 
of  the  transept  under  the  tower  is  38  feet ;  the  length  of  the  chancel,  100 
feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  of  the  church  is  173  feet;  the  length  of  the 
transept,  96  feet;  and  the  breadth  of  the  chancel,  70  feet.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  not  less  than  30,056  square  feet.  The  west  front  consists  of  a  centre 
and  wings,  divided  by  buttresses.  The  nave  is  much  higher  than  the  aisles, 
and  is  finished  by  a  parapet  of  blank  quatrefoils  (formerly  surmounted  by 
large  trefoils);  and  the  centre  is  crowned  with  a  dilapidated  niche,  and 
the  ends  with  pinnacles.  In  the  centre  of  this  front  is  a  recessed  doorway, 
the  mouldings  of  which  are  enriched  with  small  flowers,  and  rest  on  nine 
columns,  with  foliated  capitals ;  and  above  is  a  pedimental  canopy,  ending  in 
a  finial.  Each  side  of  this  doorway  is  occupied  with  large  niches,  the  rich 
canopies  of  which  are  much  decayed ;  and  above  it  is  a  very  fine  window  of 
nine  lights,  which  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  nave,  and  reaches  to  the 
parapet  In  the  head  of  the  arch  of  this  immense  window  are  five  tier  of 
smfdl  perpendicular  lights.  In  the  west  end  of  each  of  the  aisles  is  a  similar 
window  of  seven  lights.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  exhibits  seven  pointed 
windows  of  five  lights  each,  and  one  of  the  eight  divisions  into  which  tliis 
side  of  the  nave  is  made  by  buttresses,  is  a  stone  porch,  the  inner  doorway 
of  which  is  now  built  up.  The  finish  of  this  south  aisle  is  a  plain  battlement, 
and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave,  which  has  sixteen  pointed  windows  of  three 
lights  each,  is  finished  in  like  manner. 

The  south  transept  is  the  height  of  the  aisles,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  hand- 
some stone  porch,  the  roof  of  the  interior  having  longitudinal  stone  ribs. 
Over  this  porch  is  a  pointed  window  of  six  lights,  with  some  fine  tracery  in 
the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The  chancel  is,  as  we  have  stated,  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  building,  and  with  the  exception  only  of  the  buttresses,  crenelles,  and 
windows,  which  are  of  stone,  it  is  wholly  built  of  brick,  as  is  also  the  transept 
and  the  foundation  of  the  tower.  Leland  remarked  that  the  "Trinitie 
Church*'  was  "most  made  of  brike."  It  is  said  that  the  portion  of  this 
church  which  is  built  of  brick  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  known 
specimen  of  brick  building  in  England,  since  the  time  of  the  Komans.  The 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  in  five  divisions,  in  each  of  which  is  a  pointed 
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window  of  four  lights.  A  line  of  low  buildings,  formerly  used  as  chantries, 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  chancel,  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  transept, 
and  very  much  disfigures  this  side  of  the  church.  The  finish  of  the  aisles 
of  the  chancel  is  a  battlement  like  the  nave,  and  the  clerestory  of  this  part 
of  the  church  has  ten  pointed  windows  of  two  lights  each.  The  whole  of  this 
side  of  the  edifice,  like  the  west  end,  is  in  a  very  decayed  state.  The  east 
front,  which  abuts  on  the  Market  Place,  has  been  restored,  and  now  presents 
a  very  noble  appearance ;  it  is  similar  in  form,  and  nearly  so  in  arrangement, 
to  the  west  end.  In  each  of  the  four  buttresses  is  a  canopied  niche ;  and  the 
centre  window  is  pointed  and  of  seven  lights,  having  the  sweep  of  the  arch 
filled  with  quatrefoil  and  cinquefoil  tracery.  Above  this  window  is  a  niche, 
with  a  canopy  and  pinnacle  crocketed.  There  is  a  large  window  in  this  end 
of  each  of  the  aisles  of  the  chancel,  and  the  parapet  is  finished  in  a  pierced 
battlement.  The  north  side  of  the  chancel  has  been  restored  in  an  excellent 
manner.  The  windows  were  taken  out  and  well  cleaned,  and  the  interior 
face,  after  being  well  saturated  with  oil,  was  turned  outwards.  In  each  of 
the  five  buttresses  which  mark  the  divisions  of  this  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a 
canopied  niche.  The  transept  has  also  been  refaced,  and  now  has  an  elegant 
appearance.  The  doorway  is  deeply  moulded  and  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
arch  are  two  shields,  on  which  are  inscribed  a.d.  hdccgxxviii.,  the  date  of 
the  reparation.  The  nave  is  similar  to  the  south  side  and  has  not  been 
repaired.  The  noble  tower  is  in  two  stories ;  at  the  angles  are  buttresses 
terminating  in  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  the  finish  of  each  face  is  an  olegant 
pierced  battlement,  with  a  pinnacle  in  the  centre.  On  each  side  of  the  lower 
story  are  two  pointed  windows  of  three  lights  each,  and  in  the  upper  stories 
are  similar  windows  more  highly  enriched,  with  pedimental  canopies  termi- 
nating in  finials  above  the  battlements.  The  windows  of  the  upper  story  are 
filled  with  weather  boarding,  and  on  each  face  of  the  tower  is  a  lai*ge  clock 
dial.  The  height  of  the  tower,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles 
(according  to  Tickell),  is  147^  feet.  The  entire  church  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance,  and  adds  much  to  the  elegance  of  the  town,  though  the  general 
aspect  of  the  noble  structure  is  grievously  injured  by  the  loss  of  aU  the 
pinnacles,  which  crowned  the  buttresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
nave  and  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  which  now  present  to  the  eye  a  naked 
line  of  flat  coping,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Internally  the  view  of  this  spacious  edifice  is  very  striking  and  handsome. 
The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  on  each  side  by  eight  pointed  arches  resting 
on  lofty  columns,  formed  by  a  union  of  four  cylinders.  The  mouldings  of  the 
arches  rest  on  angels,  those  on  the  north  side  playing  on  wind  instruments 
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of  every  kind  and  form,  and  those  on  the  south  on  stringed.  These  figures 
are  in  fine  preservation,  and  are  decorated  with  gilding.  The  ceilings  of  this 
part  of  the  church  are  flat  and  panelled,  and  embellished  with  stars,  &c.,  on 
a  blue  ground.  Previous  to  the  year  1846,  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  to  the 
extent  of  three  intercolumniations,  was  separated  from  the  portion  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  part  had  galleries  round  it.  The 
nave  was  separated  from  the  transept  by  an  immense  screen  of  oak,  the  sweep 
of  the  arches  being  also  filled  with  timber ;  and  from  the  entrances  to  the 
aisles,  ascended  flights  of  stairs,  leading  to  the  galleries  of  the  nave.  But 
happily  in  the  above  year  the  interior  of  the  church  was  completely  restored ; 
and  the  large  Doric  screen,  the  cumbrous  galleries,  the  unsightly  partitions, 
and  the  old  high  pews  were  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles 
were  thrown  open,  and  furnished  with  neat  open  seats.  Three  ancient,  but 
light  oak  screens  of  Gothic  design,  which  formerly  separated  the  choir  from 
the  transepts,  were  then  removed  to  the  arches  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles 
from  the  transepts,  and  the  arches  from  which  these  screens  were  taken 
were  left  open.  An  elegant  Caen  stone  pulpit  was  erected  at  the  same  pehod. 
The  chancd  or  choir  is  very  spacious,  lofty,  and  noble.  Indeed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  more  simple  elegance,  combined  with  grandeur,  in  a  Gothic 
pile,  than  in  this  chancel.  The  centre  is  diyided  from  the  aisles  by  five 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  columns  similar  to  those  of  the  nave ;  the  capitab  ^ 
are  foliated,  and  the  pillars  rest  on  octagonal  plinths.  The  mouldings  of  the 
arches  rest  on  small  figures  of  saints,  standing  on  grotesque  masks.  The 
roof  is  panelled  and  painted.  Hound  the  chancel  are  two  rows  of  ancient 
seats,  at  some  of  the  ends  of  which  were  carved  various  figures  with  coats 
of  arms.  Anciently  the  windows  of  the  choir  were  filled  with  exquisitely 
stained  glass,  and  adorned  with  curious  figures  and  shields  of  arms ;  and 
the  great  east  window  alone  contained  the  history  of  the  Bible.  In  1575 
the  latter  window  was  so  much  damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  mob  in 
demolishing  the  painted  glass  at  the  Reformation,  that  it  all  fell  down, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  Gee,  Mayor  in  1562  and  1578,  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Through  Mr.  Gee's  example 
several  others  were  induced  to  repair  the  windows,  and  other  parts  of 
the  church,  which  had  faUen  into  decay ;  but  the  zealots  of  the  17th 
century,  "  who,"  says  Tickell,  "  placed  no  small  part  of  their  religion  in 
demolishing  such  windows,"  destroyed  the  stained  glass  that  escaped  the 
fury  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  very  few  fittgments  of  that  article  now 
left  have  been  placed  in  the  tops  of  two  or  three  of  the  windows.  The 
other  stained  glass  in  the  heads  of  a  few  of  the  windows  is  modem,  and 
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has  a  tawdry  appearance.  Previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  which  was  finished  in  1838,  the  great  east  window  was  blocked  up, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  occupied  by  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
by  M.  Parmentier.  Now  it  is  nearly  fiUed  with  stained  glass,  exhibiting  full 
length  figures  of  Our  Saviour,  Saints,  &c. ;  and  it  would  reflect  much  credit 
on  the  respectable  and  wealthy  parishioners  who  worship  in  this  church,  if 
the  four  unfinished  compartments  were  supplied  with  that  elegant  articla 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  date  of  the  repairs  of  that 
part  of  the  church,  1820. 

Four  large  brass  chandeliers,  given  by  a  maiden  lady  named  Plazton,  hang 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  but  as  the  church  is  now  lighted  with 
gas,  they  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  The  whole  choir  was  formerly 
paved  with  small  square  bricks  (after  the  manner  of  Meaux  Abbey),  upon 
many  of  which  were  the  coats  of  arms  of  several  of  the  Plantagenets,  Earls 
of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards ; 
and  of  several  other  contributors  to  the  fabric.  These  however  have  all  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  floor  is  now  mostly  laid  with  large  oblong  square 
stones,  of  a  bluish  cast,  under  which  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  lie 
buried,  as  appears  by  the  inscriptions,  and  coats  of  arms  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  most  of  them. 

The  tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle  or  transept,  is  supported 
by  four  strong  and  uniform  pillars,  and  in  it  is  a  peal  of  eight  bells.  The 
view  fiiom  the  top  is  splendid.  The  roof  of  the  transept  appears  to  be 
modem,  and  has  the  date  of  1755.  In  the  north  window  of  the  transept 
are  the  Royal  Arms,  and  those  of  the  Corporations  of  Hull  and  Trinity  House 
in  stained  glass.  There  were  formerly  no  less  than  sixty  coats  of  arms  in 
the  transept  and  chancel,  among  which  was  that  of  William  de  la  Pole,  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  Bichard,  who  lived  in  1845. 

The  Organ  is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  Schmidt, "  the  great  father 
of  English  organ-builders,"  who  was  invited  from  Germany  in  1680  by  King 
Charles  II. ;  and  there  appears  some  reason  for  concluding  that  this  instru- 
ment was  built  for  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  and  being  found  too  small 
for  that  purpose,  was  removed  here.  It  has  been  frequently  repaired,  but 
during  the  present  year  it  was  completely  restored  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  An- 
drews, organ  builders  of  Hull,  and  is  now  a  very  beautiful  instrument,  both  in 
power  and  tone.  It  is  placed  in  rather  an  odd  situation,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  font,  which  is  situated  opposite  the  west  door 
of  the  nave,  is  large,  and  stands  on  eight  columns  of  four  cylinders  each,  with 
a  large  one  in  the  centre.     The  faces  have  quatrefoils,  with  shields,  reses,  Ac. 
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The  church  was  first  lighted  with  gas  on  the  28th  of  November,  1847 ; 
and  on  that  day  was  presented,  by  Mr.  G.  Parker,  copper  merchant  of  Hull, 
a  lectern,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  (valaed  at  about  £S00.),  its  height  being 
7ft.  3in. ;  spread  of  the  wing,  2ft. ;  and  the  weight,  7cwt. 

The  Chantry  Chapels  still  remaining  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  are 
now  used  for  other  purposes.  One  of  them  was  conyerted  into  a  Council 
Chamber  for  the  Corporation  to  meet  in,  but  it  was  so  cold  that  they  forsook 
'it  about  170  years  ago.  About  the  year  1669,  another  chapel  or  two  were 
converted  into  a  Theological  Library,  the  first  books  having  been  given  by 
those  mentioned  on  a  tablet  hung  up  in  the  room.  This  library,  which  is 
continually  increasing,  now  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works.  The 
monuments  are  numerous,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  them  are  two  in  the 
waU  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  One  of  them,  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  De  la  Poles,  exhibits  beneath  a  pedimental  canopy,  crocketed, 
with  a  beautiful  finial,  the  full-length  effigies  in  alabaster  of  a  man  and 
woman.  The  man  has  his  head  bare,  his  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  his  robe  is 
ample,  and  in  his  belt  is  a  smaU  sword  or  dirk.  The  woman  has  a  full  robe, 
and  her  head  is  partly  covered  by  drapery.  Angels  formerly  supported  their 
pillows.  Near  it,  in  another  arched  recess,  is  the  effigy  of  a  female,  which 
has  been  removed  from  another  part  of  the  church.  Her  dress  is  close, 
and  partly  covers  her  head,  and  she  has  a  book  between  her  hands.  The 
most  ancient  gravestone  in  the  church  is  that  in  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir,  near  the  east  end,  on  which  is  engraved,  on  brass  plates  let 
into  the  stone,  the  effigies  of  Hichard  Bylt,  Alderman  and  merchant  of  Hull, 
and  his  wife.  The  former  died  of  the  plague  in  1401.  The  brass  bearing 
the  inscription  is  gone. 

The  churchwardens  of  this  parish  are  assisted  in  the  execution  of  their 
office  by  six  Sidesmen.  (See  page  41.)  The  east  front  of  Trinity  Church 
— ^abutting  on  the  Market  Place— was  formerly  occupied  by  a  row  of  but- 
chers* shops. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  large  plain  brick  building  on  South  Church  Side. 

The  church  yard  has  been  closed,  but  the  parish  burial  ground  in  Castle 
Street,  opened  about  seventy  years  ago,  by  virtue  of  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, continues  open. 

St.  Mart's  Church,  Lowgate,  commonly  called  the  Low  Church, — ^Thc 
earliest  notice  of  this  church  is  found  in  the  will  of  William  Skayl,  made  in 
1327,  which  mentions  it  as  "  Capella  b'e  Virg*  Marie."  It  was  probably  either 
built  or  considerably  enlarged  about  that  time,  as  it  is  described  in  a  license, 
granted  by  Archbishop  de  Melton  to  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  Order  of 
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Knights  Templars  of  North  Ferriby,  in  the  month  of  December,  1333,  as 
being  then  newly  built.  The  object  of  this  license  was  to  sanction  the  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship  in  the  chapel,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture  in  the 
chapel  and  chapel  yard,  on  account  of  its  being  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  parish  church  at  North  Ferriby,  and  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  going 
to  the  latter  place  from  Hull,  especially  in  the  winter  season.  From  this 
document  it  appears  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  originally  stood  in  the  parish 
of  North  Ferriby,  and  that  it  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  occa^ 
sionally  resident  at  Hull.  "  It  is  not  known  when,  or  by  vphat  means  the 
separation  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  district  now  called  St.  Mary's 
parish,  from  the  parish  of  North  Ferriby,  was  eflTected,"  says  Mr.  Frost,  "  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  favour  the  belief  that  no  formal  sepa* 
ration  did  ever  take  place ;  the  earliest  notice  of  St  Mary's  as  a  distinct 
parish  is  in  the  Act  of  Resumption,  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  Edward  IV., 
wherein  a  house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  is  des- 
cribed as  "  an  house  in  Kyngeston-upon-Hull,  in  the  parish  of  cure  Lady."i* 
Tickell  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1540,  the  greater  portion  of  this  church  was 
demolished  by  order  of  Heury  VIII.,  "because  it  stood  over  against  his 
Manor  Hall  (formerly  Suffolk's  Palace),  where  he  resided,  and  obstructed  his 
prospect;"  and  that  nothing  was  left  standing  but  the  chancel.  He  goes 
even  further  than  this,  and  asserts  that  this  defender  of  the  faith  and  pro- 
tector  of  the  church,  "  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  spare  even  that." 
Henry,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  seems  to  have  had  a  double  view  in 
palling  down  the  body  and  steeple  of  this  church,  for  by  so  doing  "  he  was 
enabled  considerably  to  enlarge  his  Manor  HaU,  to  which  this  church  stood 
nearly  contiguous ;  for  which  purpose  he  converted  part  of  the  materials,  and 
with  the  remainder  he  finished  the  Blockhouses  on  the  Garrison  side  of  the 
town,  which  he  then  caused  to  be  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  town."t 

The  old  chancel  only  having  been  left  of  this  edifice,  which  was  originally 
as  stately  and  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  it  was  converted  into  a 
church,  and  so  it  continued  till  the  30th  of  Elizabeth  (1688),  when  a  con- 
siderable addition  (three  intercolumniations)  was  made  to  the  east  end  of  it. 
The  new  work  is  observable  from  the  difference  of  the  architecture,  the  arches 
of  it  being  much  lighter  than  those  of  the  more  ancient  part. 

In  1696  the  present  tower  was  commenced,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
completed.  On  digging  for  its  foundation  vast  remains  were  discovered,  ex- 
tending across  the  street  (Lowgate),  as  well  as  several  coffins  and  skeletons 

•  Hot  Pari.,  vol.  v.,  fol.  588;  in  lYost's  Notices,  p.  84.        +  Tickell's  Hull,  p.  806. 
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of  bodies  which  had  been  there  interred.  In  1830  the  tower  was  altered  to 
harmonise  with  the  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  structure,  which 
then  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  consists  of  three  aisles,  the  east  end  of  the 
centre  one  being  used  as  a  chancel.  The  tower  is  of  considerable  height,  is 
finished  with  an  embattled  parapet  with  small  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  compo,  and  has  a  plain  appearance.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  stone  porch  with  a  pointed  arched  entrance ;  two  depressed  arched-headed 
windows  of  five  lights  each ;  and  two  more  acuteljpoiDted  arched  windows  of 
three  lights  each.  A  modem  vestry  conceals  half  of  one  of  the  last  mentioned 
windows.  The  clerestory,  which  has  no  less  than  twelve  pointed  windows  of 
three  lights  each,  has  a  singular  appearance.  In  the  north  side  of  the  church 
is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  six  pointed  windows  of  three  lights  each.  The 
clerestory  is  similar  to  the  south  side.  At  the  east  end  the  chancel  rises  to 
an  apex,  on  which,  and  on  the  sides,  are  small  pinnacles.  The  centre  win- 
dow  at  this  end  is  of  seven  lights,  with  perpendicular  traceiy  in  the  sweep 
of  the  arch.  The  whole  edifice  is  embattled.  The  tower  contains  six  beUs, 
and  exhibits  a  large  clock  dial,  which  projects  over  the  street.  The  interior 
is  plain  and  neat,  the  side  aisles  are  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  six 
pointed  arches  resting  on  columns  formed  by  a  union  of  four  cylinders.  The 
mouldings  of  the  arches  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  building  rest  on  rather  rude 
sculptures  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  those  of  the  modem 
portion  on  neat  heads.  The  ceilings  are  flat  and  panelled.  Round  three 
sides  of  the  church  are  galleries,  in  the  westernmost  is  a  handsome  organ, 
which  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1775,  by  Snetzler.  In  the  east  window 
are  four  small  shields  of  arms  in  stained  glass.  It  formerly  contained  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord  of  Cottingham ;  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland; De  la  Pole  of  Wingfield;  and  St  George;  and  France  and 
England.  There  were  several  chantries  in  this  church.  The  monuments 
are  neither  numerous  nor  particularly  curious.  The  Living  of  St.  Mary*s 
is  a  perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  and  incumbency 
of  the  Rev.  John  Scott    Its  annual  value  is  JSd76. 

St.  John*8  Chuboh. — This  edifice,  which  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  stands  near  the  Wilberforce  Monument,  was  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  <^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dykes,  L.L.B.,  the  first  incumbent. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  October,  1790,  and  opened  for  divine  service 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1792.  It  is  a  neat  edifice  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings;  the  original  cost  of  its  erection  was  about  Jg4,G00. ;  but  the 
tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  projection  at  the  east  end,  have  subsequently 
been  built.     The  tower  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet,  and  pyramidal 
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pinnacles  at  the  angles.  In  each  side  of  the  church  are  two  tier  of  seven 
windows,  the  lower  small,  and  the  upper  with  arched  heads.  The  projection 
has  similar  windows.  The  interior  is  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished  to 
seat  1,500  persons,  and  has  a  gallery  round  three  sides,  supported  by  Tuscan 
pillars.  The  lower  story  of  the  above  mentioned  projection  at  the  east  end  is 
used  as  a  vestry,  and  the  upper  for  an  organ  gallery,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
erected  when  the  organ  was  purchased  in  1815.  The  monuments  are  very 
namerous,  and  amongst  them  is  one,  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion 
table,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  T.  Dykes,  the  founder  of  the  church,  who 
died  August  2drd,  1847,  aged  85.  It  exhibits  an  exceUent  bust  of  the 
deceased,  executed  by  Mr.  Keyworth,  of  Hull.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual 
Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  and  incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  Henry  William  Kemp.  Present  value  of  the  benefice, 
£d05.  per  annum. 

St.  James's  Church,  Pottery. — This  edifice  is  situated  in  St.  James's 
Street,  formerly  called  Cent-per-Cent  Street ;  its  foundation  stone  was  laid  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1829,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  July,  1831. 
The  expense  of  the  erection,  &c.,  was  about  iS 6,500.,  of  which  sum  the  Com- 
missioners for  Building  Churches  made  a  grant  of  £3,560.,  and  the  remainder 
was  raised  by  subscription.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  brick  and 
stone,  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  rising  to 
the  height  of  110  feet,  and  haying  large  octagonal  turrets  at  the  angles. 
This  tower  contains  a  melodious  peal  of  eight  beUs,  and  has  four  clock  dials 
on  its  sides.  Each  side  of  the  church  has  five  tall  windows  of  two  lights. 
The  interior,  which  forms  one  large  space,  with  a  very  small  chancel,  is 
elegantly  furnished,  and  has  galleries  round  three  of  its  sides,  with  an  organ 
in  the  west  gallery.  The  ceiling  is  fiat  and  panelled,  and  the  windows 
have  coloured  borders.  The  pulpit  is  elegantly  carved,  and  it  and  the 
reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  clustered  in  front  of  the  communion  table. 
Immediately  in  front  of  them  is  a  neat  octagonal  font.  The  Rev.  William 
Knight  is  the  incumbent,  the  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  has  the  appointment  of 
the  Minister,  and  the  value  of  the  living  is  about  £300. 

St.  Stephen's  Chubch,  near  Canning  Street,  was  erected  in  the  parish  of 
Holy  Trinity,  and  opened  for  divine  service  in  1844,  and  is  an  elegant  cut 
stone  structure  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles^ 
transept,  and  small  chancel,  with  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire  dOO  feet  high. 
In  the  first  story  of  the  tower  are  three  finely  moulded  doorways,  the 
mouldings  resting  on  cylindrical  pillars,  and  in  each  of  the  sides  of  its  upper 
stofj  are  three  tall  windows  unglazed ;  the  centre  one  being  taller  than  the 
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Others.  The  chancel  and  the  ends  of  the  transepts  contain  windows  of  a 
similar  form  ;  and  the  angles  of  the  east  end  and  the  transepts  are  finished 
with  handsome  pinnacles.  The  interior  is  very  neat.  The  nave  and  aisles 
are  divided  hj  four  arches  springing  from  pillars  composed  of  clustered 
columns.  The  roofs  are  groined  and  decorated,  and  there  are  galleries  at 
the  west  end  and  in  the  transepts.  The  communion  table  is  of  cut  stone, 
and  around  the  chancel  is  an  arcade,  formed  by  neat  arches,  in  which  are  the 
Decalogue,  &c,,  in  illuminated  characters.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are 
of  Gothic  design;  the  font  is  octagonal,  and  there  is  an  excellent  organ, 
built  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Co.,  of  London,  in  1847.  The  east  window  ia  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  there  are  two  oak  chairs  in  the  chancel  carved  after 
the  manner  of  the  antique.     The  Rev.  J.  Deck  is  the  minister  of  this  chapel. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Nile  Street,  is  a  small  but  neat  brick  building, 
erected  in  18S7,  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Eastmead,  Independent  Minister,  and 
called  Trinity  Chapel.  It  was  long  used  by  dissenters  of  various  denomina- 
tions, but  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Church  of  England 
about  two  years  ago.     The  Rev.  John  Edward  Sampson  is  the  minister. 

Another  Dissenting  Chapel  in  Porter  Street  has  just  been  purchased,  and 
is  about  to  be  converted  into  a  place  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church. 

Mariners*  Church,  Junction  Dock  Side. — This  is  a  large  brick  building, 
with  a  good  front  in  the  Early  English  style,  erected  in  1834  on  the  site  of 
an  old  place  of  worship,  which,  till  1826,  belonged  to  the  Independents,  but 
in  that  year  its  congregation  removed  to  the  Tabernacle,  in  Sykes  Street. 
The  interior  is  neat ;  there  are  no  windows  on  the  sides,  but  it  is  partly 
lighted  from  the  roof.  It  contains  extensive  galleries,  and  there  is  a  large 
oi*gan  in  a  recess  over  the  communion  table.  The  ceiling  is  flat.  Many  of 
the  sittings  are  free,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  seamen  and  their  families. 
This  was  the  first  church  opened  in  England  for  the  exclusive  use  of  mariners. 
The  Rev.  AUan  Swinbum  is  the  minister. 

St.  Mart*s  Church,  Sculcoates.'I' — This,  the  parish  church  of  Soul- 
coates,  is  situated  in  Air  Street,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  in  the  old 

*  Sculcoates  parish,  which  is  now  included  in  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  is 
locally  situated  in  the  Hunsley  Beacon  division  of  the  Wapentake  of  Harthill ;  and  as 
has  already  been  observed  at  page  5,  of  this  volume,  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  Survey,  as  one  of  the  manors  of  Balph  de  Mortimer,  who  was 
lord  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  This  Balph  was  one  of  the  fortunate  adventorers 
that  accompanied  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy.  In  1378  the  manor  of  Sculcoates 
was  in  the  possession  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  that  fiunily,  who 
then  graated  it  to  the  Carthusian  Priory  of  St.  Michael,  whidln  he  founded  al  HvU. 
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Tillage  of  Sculcoates,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Market  Place  of  Hull.  The 
old  church  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  the  present  edifice  was  erected 
on  its  site  in  the  years  1760  and  1761.  The  Living  was  an  ancient  Rectory, 
in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Grey  of  Hotherfield.  In  1381  it  was  given  to  the 
Prior  and  brethren  of  the  Carthusian  Monasteiy,  "  Juxta  Kingston-super- 
Hull/'  and  at  the  same  time  Alexander  Archbishop  of  York  ordained  in  this 
church  a  "  perpetual  vicar,  presentable  by  the  Prior  and  brethren."  The 
benefice  is  now  a  dischaiged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  is 
rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £6,  6s.  8d. ;  present  value  £295.  per  annum. 
The  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  W.  Preston,  of  Buhner,  and  the  officiating  Curate 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  Bonnin. 

The  Edifice,  being  entirely  covered  ¥rith  compo,  has  a  neat  and  modem 
appearance,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the 
west  end,  containing  three  bells,  the  whole  being  finished  with  a  battlement 
and  wi^  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has 
three  pointed  windows  of  three  lights  each,  and  a  neat  porch ;  and  above 
them  are  four  pointed  windows  of  two  lights  each.  The  east  or  chancel 
window  is  of  three  lights,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  are  four  windows 
of  three  lights  each,  and  the  same  number  of  two  lights  each.  The  upper  and 
lower  windows,  by  which  the  church  is  made  into  two  stories,  appear,  at  a 
short  distance  from  them,  to  be  but  one  set  of  windows  with  transoms.  The 
foor  windows  in  the  lower  story  of  the  north  side  have  been  recently  renewed, 
and  filled  with  Cathedral  glass,  with  coloured  borders,  and  those  in  the  same 
story  of  the  south  side,  as  well  as  the  east  window,  are  about  to  be  similarly 
treated.  The  interior  is  neat.  The  nave  is  divided  from  each  of  the  aisles 
by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  colimins,  and  above  each  arch  is 

After  the  Beformation  this  manor  appears  to  have  continued  annexed  to  the  Crown,  till 
the  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1693),  when  it  was  sold  to  Sir  Henry  Gate,  Knighti  and 
Thomas  Dalton,  Alderman  of  Hull,  after  which  it  passed  through  various  hands,  and 
was  diTided  and  subdivided  by  successiTe  sales  and  portions.  The  parish  of  Scolooates 
is  boonded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Hull,  on  the  north  by  the  parish  of  Cottingham,  on 
the  south  by  the  Queen's  Dock,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Lordship  of  Myton ;  the  middle 
of  Prospect  Street  and  Spring  Bank  being  the  division  on  the  latter  side. 

WinconUee,  a  long  street  in  this  parish,  derives  its  name,  according  to  Hadley,  from 
the  following  curious  circumstance : — One  Mrs.  Beed,  who  once  kept  an  alehouse  in 
that  neighbourhood,  was  wont,  when  in  her  oups,  to  amuse  her  customers  with  incredible 
■tones,  winking  at  the  same  to  her  intimates,  who  knew  her  faculty  of  dealing  in  the 
marvellous ;  hence  she  obtained  the  title  of  Wink-and-Ue,  or  lee.  Her  house  became 
so  noted  that  it  was  usual  for  persons  to  make  parties  to  spend  the  evening  at  Wink- 
and-Lee's  to  hear  a  good  story ;  and  in  process  of  time  it  gave  the  name  to  all  that  part 
of  the  parish,  which  continued  after  her  death,  and  whiah  it  sdU  retains. 
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an  open  quatrefoil.  The  chancel  arch  is  circular  but  plain,  and  the  ceilings 
are  flat.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  semi-circular  gallery,  neatlj 
panelled,  which  was  erected  in  1827 ;  and  in  it  is  a  small  organ.  The  com- 
munion table  is  composed  of  a  fine  slab  of  white  marble,  resting  on  a  plain 
wooden  frame ;  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  neat  lectern,  from  which  the  lessons 
are  read.  The  font,  which  is  large  and  of  an  oval  form,  is  of  fine  shell 
marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  veined  marble.  The  monuments  are 
both  numerous  and  handsome.  The  churchyard,  recently  closed,  is  spacious, 
and  is  entirely  filled  with  gravestones  and  monuments.  A  short  distance 
from  the  church  is  the  parish  burial  ground,  which  was  opened  for  interments 
on  the  Snd  of  January,  1818.  It  contains  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
surrounded  by  trees  and  a  brick  wall.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  small  but  neat 
structure,  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  wherein  the  burial  service  is 
performed.  The  ceiling  of  this  chapel  is  coved,  and  on  it  is  a  painting 
representing  the  heavens,  with  groups  of  seraphic  and  cherubic  figures. 
The  expense  of  opening  this  place  of  burial,  about  £4,000.,  was  raised  by  a 
rate  levied  on  the  parishioners. 

Christ  Church,  Worship  Street. — In  the  year  1814  an  Act  of  Pariiament 
was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  this  church  in  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  and 
the  building  was  consecrated  on  the  $26th  of  September,  182S.  The  pre- 
sentation was  vested  in  the  then  subscribers  of  £100.  each,  and  their 
survivors,  until  reduced  to  eight  in  number,  who,  with  the  Vicar  of  Scul- 
coates, are  the  patrons.  Vacancies  among  the  eight  trustees  are  filled  up  by 
the  election  of  the  pew  holders.  The  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  John  King. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  £8,000.  The  plan  of  the  church  exhibits 
a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  small  recess  for  a  chancel,  and  a  handsome  tower 
at  the  west  end ;  but  the  interior  is  composed  of  one  large  room,  round  three 
sides  of  which  are  deep  galleries.  The  edifice  is  built  of  brick,  with  dressings 
and  ornaments  of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic 
of  the  early  part  of  the  15  th  century.  The  tower  has  four  clock  dials  on  the 
sides  of  its  upper  story,  and  is  finished  with  a  neat  battlement  and  crocketed 
pinnacles.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  in 
the  spandrils  are  two  shields,  one  containing  the  arms  of  the  See  of  York,  the 
other  those  of  Archbishop  Vernon.  The  sides  of  the  church  are  each  in  five 
divisions,  containing  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  transoms,  and  the 
east  window  is  of  four  lights.  Adjoining  the  chancel  is  a  small  vestry, 
which,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  building,  is  embattled ;  and  all  the  but- 
tresses are  surmounted  with  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  interior  is  very  neatly 
furnished  with  single  seats ;  the  galleries  are  supported  by  small  columns, 
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formed  by  a  union  of  four  cylinders,  and  the  fronts  are  panelled.  The  ceiling 
is  flat,  and  in  panels.  The  pulpit  is  very  richly  carved,  and  in  front  of  it  is 
a  neat  octagonal  font  of  Caen  stone.  There  is  an  organ  in  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end.  The  four  compartments  of  the  chancel  window  below  the  transom 
are  fiUed  up,  and  on  them  are  painted  the  Decalogue,  &c,,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  window  represents  the  four  Evangelists  in  stained  glass.  There  are 
some  very  neat  marble  tablets  against  the  walls  of  the  church,  one  of  which, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaldin,  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture, 
exhibiting  a  full-length  figure  of  an  angel  pointing  heavenwards. 

St.  Paul's  District  Church,  Cannon  Street. — On  the  10th  of  October, 
1844,  a  portion  of  the  extensive  parish  of  Sculcoates  was  formed  into  an 
Kcclesiastical  District,  or  a  distinct  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  only. 
The  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice  under  notice  was  laid  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1846 ;  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  on  the  27th  of  Oct.,  1847. 
It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  comprises 
a  nave  and  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  belfry  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
south  aisle.  The  first  story  of  the  latter  appendage  is  square ;  the  upper 
story  is  octagonal,  with  a  pointed  window  of  two  lights  in  each  of  the  eight 
sides ;  and  the  top  is  conical  in  shape.  In  the  south  side  of  the  belfry,  and 
in  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  are  depressed  arched  doorways.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights  each ;  those  of  the  chancel  are  tall,  narrow,  and 
single ;  and  the  clerestory  has  a  row  of  narrow  double  lights.  The  interior 
is  exceedingly  neat  and  elegant.  Six  pointed  arches  on  each  side  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  the  pillars  upon  which  they  rest  being  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal.  There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  which  is  a  very 
fine  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews  of  Hull.  The  stained 
timber  roofs  are  open,  that  of  the  chancel  being  panelled.  The  east  window, 
which  is  of  three  tall  single  lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  on  the 
wall  beneath  it  is  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c.,  in  beautifully  illuminated 
characters.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  very  elegant ;  the  single  lines 
of  pews  are  very  chaste  and  neat ;  and  the  font  is  octagonal  and  massy.  The 
present  incumbent  of  the  District  of  St.  Paul  is  the  Rev.  Richard  Kemp 
Bailey,  and  the  living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  alternately. 

Drtpool  Church  (St  Peter)  stands  near  the  Garrison,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  Hull,  and  is  a  neat  edifice,  erected  in  1824,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
structure,  which  had  long  been  in  a  dilapidated  state,  having  stood  since  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century.  When  taken  down  in  1822,  fragments  of 
monuments  and  carved  stones,  as  old  as  the  12th  century,  were  found  worked 
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in  the  walls.*  The  present  fahrio  comprises  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
tower  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  three  bells.  The  tower  is  in  fonr  stories, 
with  a  plain  parapet,  and  pinnacles  and  vanes  at  the  angles.  In  each  side 
of  the  church  are  four  lofty  windows  of  two  lights,  with  a  transom ;  and 
under  the  westernmost  is  a  pointed  arched  doorway.  The  interior  is  plain, 
with  galleries  extending  around  the  entire  building,  and  supported  by  columns 
formed  by  the  union  of  four  cylinders.  The  vestry  occupies  the  lower  por^ 
tion  of  the  tower.  The  cost  of  the  re-erection  of  this  church  was  defrayed  by 
subscription,  aided  by  a  grant  of  £500.  from  the  Society  for  Enlarging  and 
Building  Churches.  A  portion  of  the  burial  ground  adjoining  the  church 
has  been  taken  for  the  entrance  to  the  Victoria  Dock.  The  Living  is  a  Per- 
petual Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Simeon, 
and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Gibson.  Its  present  value  is  £300.  per 
ann.  The  church  of  Drypool  was  formerly  a  parochial  chapel  attached  to 
the  parish  church  of  Swine,  but  after  the  Parliamentary  Survey  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  been  four  years  and  a  half 
without  a  minister,  when  it  was  recommended  to  separate  it  from  Swine,  that 
village  being  five  miles  distant. 

The  Drypool  and  Southcoates  Cemetery,  which  is  situated  on  the  Hedon 
road,  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  £1,800. 
The  site  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  and  raised  five  feet  above  the  adjoining 
district.     There  is  a  neat  chapel  for  the  performance  of  the  burial  ceremony. 

St.  Mark*s  Distbict  Church,  Groves. — The  new  parish  of  St  Mark  (for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  only)  was  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  Sutton,  by  an 
Order  of  Council,  dated  July  10th,  1844,  but  the  church  for  the  district  was 
finished  in  1848.  It  is  a  handsome  red  brick  building,  with  cut  stone  dres- 
sings, and  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  Exteriorly  it  is  cruciform  in  shape, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  lantern  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  very  elegant  spire.  The  windows  of  this  lantern  are  very  fine,  and  the 
upper  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  pinnacles  in  which  the  buttresses  of  the  whole 
church  finish,  are  of  cut  stone.  The  mouldings  of  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  entire  structure  spring  from  circular  pillars,  and  the  outer  line  of 

•  The  parish  of  Drypool,  which  includes  the  township  of  Southcoates,  is  locally  situ- 
ated in  the  middle  division  of  the  Wapentake  of  Holdemess,  though  it  now  forms  a 
portion  of  the  horough  of  Hull.  The  ancient  village  of  Drypool,  which  has  been  en- 
closed within  the  citadel  (See  page  73),  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  under  the  names  of 
DritpoU  and  Dripol,  and  Ralph  de  Mortimer  was  lord  thereof.  It  had  not  any  church  at 
that  period,  but  was  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Ferriby.  In  1298  Dripol,  in  Holdemess, 
is  mentioned  as  a  port  between  the  Hull  and  the  Humber.  Near  this  place  was  situated 
the  village  of  Frisneck,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Humber. 
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mouldings  rest  on  carved  human  heads.  There  are  three  handsome  en- 
trances in  the  tower,  and  one  in  the  west  side  of  each  of  the  transepts.  The 
interior  is  veiy  neat  and  elegant.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  hy 
five  pointed  arches  springing  from  clustered  pillars,  and  the  mouldings  of  the 
arches  are  very  good.  Galleries  extend  round  three  sides  of  the  huilding, 
and  there  is  a  good  organ  in  the  west  end  gallery.  The  transepts  do  not 
show  in  the  interior  aspect  of  the  church,  they  heing  simply  used  as  entrances 
to  the  galleries.  The  apse,  which  serves  for  a  chancel,  is  small,  and  has 
three  lights  in  it,  and  a  decorated  roof;  and  the  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and 
general  furniture  of  the  church,  are  very  neat.  The  communion  tahle  is  of 
Caen  stone,  the  front  being  in  panels,  bearing  shields  charged  with  the 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  There  are  two  neat  vestries  at  the  sides  of 
the  chancel.  The  font  is  octagonal,  and  the  ceilings  are  flat  and  painted. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  erection  was  about  J6d,000.,  raised  by  subscription, 
aided  by  a  grant  of  £750.,  from  the  Society  for  Building  and  Enlarging 
Churches.  The  Umng  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  alternately,  and  the  present  incumbent 
is  the  Bev.  Henry  Palmer  Leakey. 

Chapels. — The  Protestant  Dissenters  have  several  places  of  worship  in 
Hull;  most  of  them  are  large,  commodious,  weU  furnished  with  galleries, 
class  rooms,  &c.,  and  possess  very  good  organs.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
bat  some  of  them  have  handsome  cut  stone  fronts. 

The  Baptists^  the  first  congregation  of  which  denomination  was  formed  in 
Hull  in  1786,  have  two  chapels ;  one  built  in  Salthouse  Lane  in  1757 ;  and 
Ibe  other  in  George  Street  in  1799.  The  minister  of  the  former  chapel  is 
the  Bev.  —  Hall,  and  of  the  latter.  Rev.  D.  M.  Thompson.  This  body  of 
Christians  held  their  first  aasembLies  in  Hull  in  a  room  in  Manor  Alley,  in 
a  building  then  called  Henry  the  Eighth's  Tower. 

The  Independent  Chapels  are  as  follows: — Providence  Chapel,  in  Hope 
Street,  a  large  plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1797 ;  but  at  present  without 
a  pastor;  Fish  Street  Chapel,  a  commodious  erection,  capable  of  seating 
1,000  persons,  besides  400  children,  and  attached  to  which  is  a  library, 
containing  about  700  volumes,  and  a  news  room — Bev.  Robert  Bowman, 
minister ;  Bethesda  Chapel,  in  Osborne  Street,  built  in  1842  by  the  present 
miaiflter  (Rev.  S.  Lane) ;  Salem  Chapel,  Cogan  Street,  a  large  respectable 
looking  brick  structure,  of  which  the  Bev.  James  Sibree  is  the  minister ; 
and  the  Albion  Street  Chapel,  a  sfdendid  building,  which  will  accommodate 
about  1,600  persons.  The  front  of  the  latter  structure  consists  of  a  Doric 
portico  of  six  columns,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.    The  chapdi 
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was  opened  for  diyine  service  on  the  20th  of  April,  1643 ;  and  its  splendid 
organ  was  erected  in  1847.     The  Rev.  J.  A.  Bedford  is  the  present  minister. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  some  fine  chapels  in  Hull.  When  these 
religionists  first  appeared  here,  they  assembled  in  Manor  Alley,  in  the  tower 
of  the  gateway  leading  to  De  la  Pole's  palace,  called  afterwards  Henry  the 
Eighth's  Tower.  When  the  tower  was  removed,  a  building  was  erected  on  a 
part  of  its  site,  which  bore  the  following  inscription: — "This  Preaching 
House  was  built  by  the  people  called  Methodists,  1771,  pro  bono  publico." 
The  congregation  rapidly  increasing,  in  a  few  years  this  place  was  found  too 
small,  and  in  1786  the  George  Yard  Chapel  was  erected.  The  latter  is  a 
good  brick  building.  The  Waltham  Street  Chapel  was  built  in  1813,  and 
is  a  large  respectable  looking  edifice,  with  a  portico  of  two  Doric  columns, 
and  fitted  up  to  seat  about  1,600  persons.  It  contains  a  good  organ  and 
several  neat  monuments.  The  Humber  Street  Chapel  is  another  good  brick 
building,  erected  in  1833,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  with  galleries  all  round. 
Great  Thornton  Street  Chapel  is  a  splendid  structure,  erected  in  1843,  at  a 
cost  of  about  iS 7,000.  The  front  is  of  cut  stone,  and  is  composed  of  a 
magnificent  portico,  the  pediment  being  supported  by  a  number  of  fine  fluted 
pillars,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  Two  wings  at  some  distance  from  the 
centre  are  connected  by  two  open  arcades  or  galleries,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
supported  by  two  lines  of  handsome  pillars,  and  the  whole  is  approached  by 
a  large  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  interior  is  very  elegantly  fitted  up.  The 
case  in  which  the  organ  is  enclosed  is  remarkably  fine.  There  is  another 
chapel  in  Scott  Street,  belonging  to  this  body ;  but  the  largest  place  of  wor- 
ship belonging  to  this  sect  in  Hull,  is  the  Kingston  Chapel,  in  Drypool, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £SfiOO.,  and  opened  in  1841.  The  front  exhibits  a  bold 
pediment,  resting  on  four  massy  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  is 
elegantly  finished,  and  will  seat  about  1,800  persons.  The  organ  is  excellent 
These  chapels  have  annexed  to  them  extensive  school  and  class  rooms. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  have  new  and  spacious  chapels  in  Great  Thornton 
Street  and  Jarratt  Street.  The  former,  which  has  a  portico  supported  by  two 
fine  Doric  pillars,  was  erected  about  five  years  ago ;  and  the  latter,  which  is 
called  Clowes'  Chapel,  was  built  in  1851.  They  have  another  neat  chapel  in 
Church  Street,  and  one  in  Mill  Street,  which  was  erected  in  1819. 

The  Wesleyan  Reformers  meet  in  the  chapel  in  Sykes  Street,  called  the 
Tabernacle,  erected  in  1836  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lane,  as  a  Calvinist  or  Inde^ 
pendent  Chapel ;  and  in  a  small  building  in  Walker  Street 

A  congregation,  calling  themselves  Independent  Methodists,  worship  in  a 
chapel  in  Osborne  Street  since  1836.    This  building  was  erected  by  the 
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Baptists  in  1823.     The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  William  Mac  Conkey. 

The  Association  Methodist  Chapel,  in  Mason  Street,  was  erected  as  a 
Baptist  Chapel  in  182Q,  and  was  called  Jehovah  Jireh,  and  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  Chapel,  is  a  neat  bailding  in  North  Street,  erected  in  1799, 
The  latter  is  called  Bethel  Chapel,  and  contains  a  very  good  organ,  built 
by  Messrs.  Forster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterian  Chapel,  comer  of  Prince  Street,  was  erected  in 
1698,  and  is  a  plain  brick  building.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  John 
Watson,  and  there  is  also  other  property  belonging  to  the  congregation,  all 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  hsmds  of  trustees.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Swedenborffian  Chapel,  because  many  years  ago  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  worshipping  here,  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Baron  Emanuel  Swedenborg ;  and  the  property  was  thrown  into  Chancery 
by  the  adherents  of  the  original  tenets  of  Presbyterian  ism.  It  has  since 
been  recovered,  by  the  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  present  possessors.  The 
Rev.  J.  L.  Rome  is  the  minister  of  this  congregation. 

The  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Bowlalley  Lane,  is  one  of  the  oldest  dissenting 
places  of  worship  in  Hull.  The  Rev.  Leonard  Chamberlayne  bequeathed  a 
valuable  collection  of  books  to  the  trustees  of  this  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hull.  It  contains  many  works  of  the  fathers,  and  some  rare 
and  valuable  editions  of  the  classics.    The  Rev.  John  Shannon  is  the  minister. 

The  Chrman  and  Danish  Lutherans  worship  in  the  Bethesda  Chapel,  Os- 
borne Street,  alternately  with  Mr.  Lane's  congregation. 

Society  of  Friends, — The  present  meeting  house  of  this  body  was  formerly 
a  Wealeyan  School,  in  Mason  Street ;  but  it  was  enlarged  and  converted  into 
a  very  neat  chapel  in  1853.  The  old  meeting  house  of  the  Friends,  in  Low- 
gate,  is  now  occupied  as  an  Odd  Fellows*  Hall. 

The  Jeiro*  Synagogue,  in  Robinson's  Row,  is  a  neat  building,  erected  in  a.d. 
1826,  or,  as  the  inscription  says,  "a.m.  5586."  The  Jews  have  a  school  in 
connexion  with  this  place  of  worship. 

The  various  Sunday  Schools  of  Hull,  in  connexion  with  the  churches  and 
chapels,  and  under  the  management  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School 
Association,  and  the  Sunday  School  Union  (both  formed  in  1819),  are  numer- 
ously attended. 

Catholics. — The  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Hull  has  kept  pace  with  the 
strides  which  it  has  of  late  years  made  in  most  parts  of  this  kingdom.  (See 
vol.  i.,  p.  550.)  Tickell  teUs  us  that  the  Catholics  had  a  chapel  in  Postern- 
gate,  which  had  been  almost  demolished  by  the  mob  in  1780,  when  the  riots 
in  London  and  other  parts  of  the  nation,  excited  by  Lord  George  Gordon, 

VOL.  II.  u 
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spread  such  general  alarm.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Howard  was  then  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  Jows  rebuilt 
the  house,  and  fitted  it  up  for  their  sjni^ogue;  and  that  in  1796,  the 
Catholics  had  a  place  of  Divine  worship  on  the  west  side  of  Lowgate,  in  a 
place  called  Leadenhall  Square,  which  was  but  thinly  attended.  Since  then 
this  congregation  had  a  chapel  in  North  Street,  Prospect  Street. 

The  present  chapel  or  church  in  Jarratt  Street,  was  erected  in  1839.  It 
is  a  large  commodious  edifice,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
front,  which  is  in  the  Florentine  style,  is  well  cemented  to  imitate  stone,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  massy  stone  cross.  Within  the  tympanum  with  which 
the  front  finishes  is  a  large  shield,  bearing  the  arms  of  St  Charles  of  Bor- 
romeo,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  whose  honour  the  church  is 
dedicated,  and  the  same  shield  of  arms  is  repeated  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  ten  or  twelve  times.  The  interior  is  finished  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture;  the  decorations  of  the  sanctuary  are  very 
beautiful;  and  the  tabernacle,  reredos,  and  large  candlesticks  of  the  high  altar, 
are  richly  gilt.  One  of  the  side  altars  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  other  in  honour  of  St  Augustine.  Over  the  vestcy  door  are 
fine  paintings  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  of  St.  Augustine  in  his 
pontifical  robes.  There  is  an  organ  in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The 
senior  priest  is  the  Bev.  Michael  Trappes,  and  his  assistant  is  the  Rev. 
John  Metier.  The  residence  of  the  clergy  a^oins  the  church.  This  edifice 
being  now  too  small  for  the  Catholics  of  Hull,  though  there  are  two  services 
at  least  on  Sunday  mornings,  they  are  about  to  erect  an  additional  place 
of  worship  in  the  Groves. 

Public  Schools. — ^The  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  in  1486,  by  John  Alcock,  successively  Bishop  of  Bochester, 
Worcester,  and  Ely.  The  founder,  who  was  a  native  of  Beverley,  built  the 
school  house  in  a  garden  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  on  the 
south  side  of  Trinity  Church.  The  school  thus  founded,  continued  without 
interruption  till  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  chantries,  firee  schools, 
&c.,  were  granted  to  the  King,  and  then  it  was  suppressed,  and  its  revenues 
seized.  On  remonstrances,  however,  from  this  and  several  other  towns, 
several  schools  were  re-established,  and  their  revenues  restored,  and  this 
school  was  of  that  number.  According  to  De  la  Pryme's  MS.,  the  garden 
was  often  given  away  or  sold,  and  the  school  house  itself  was  firequently  in 
danger  of  sharing  a  similar  fate.  In  1583,  the  old  structure  being  then  in  a 
ruinous  state,  William  Gee,  Esq.,  an  Alderman  of  Hull,  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  rebuilding  it,  himself  subscribing  £80.,  and  30,000  of  bricks  for  that 
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purpose,  and  the  work  was  soon  completed.  The  building  is  of  two  stories  in 
height,  with  mullioned  windows  of  brick ;  and  the  floor  of  the  second  story  is 
supported  by  a  line  of  fluted  pillars.  In  the  school  room  is  a  portrait  of  Alder- 
Bian  Gee,  and  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  building  are  the  arms  of  the  town,  and 
the  date  of  1583,  with  a  curious  merchant's  mark.  Though  the  endowment 
produces  upwards  of  £80.  per  ann.,  this  grammar  school,  like  many  others  in 
England,  has  ceased  to  be  a  charitable  institution,  as  a  charge  of  one  guinea 
per  annum  is  made  for  classical  instruction,  and  four  guineas  for  writing  and 
arithmetic,  to  the  sons  of  burgesses,  and  six  guineas  to  other  pupils  This 
school  has  one  exhibition  of  £40.  a  year  to  any  CoUege  in  Cambridge,  founded 
by  Thomas  Bary,  or  Bury,  scrivener,  in  1627,  and  augmented  by  Alderman 
Ferres  in  1680.  It  has  also  a  scholarship  of  12s.  Od.  per  week,  and  rooms 
at  Glare  Hall  (Cambridge),  founded  by  Alexander  Metcalf.  The  following 
eminent  men  hare  been  masters  of  this  school: — the  Rev.  Andrew  Marvel, 
M.A.,  fatiber  of  the  eminent  patriot  of  that  name;  John  Catlyn,  originally  a 
bricklayer,  but  who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  application,  became  a 
great  proficient  in  the  learned  languages ;  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  M.A.,  the 
translator  of  Suetonius  and  Sallust;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  M.A., 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Church.  Amongst  the  most  eminent  men  edu- 
cated here,  were  Andrew  Marvel,  M.P.  for  Hull;  Dr.  Thomas  Watson, 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids ;  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Isaac  Milner,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Carlisle ;  and  the  late  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  The  lectureship  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  master  of  this 
school.    Mr.  John  D.  SoUitt  is  the  present  head  master. 

The  Vicar*8  School,  in  Vicar  Lane,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  William 
Mason,  father  of  the  poet,  in  1784,  and  affords  education  to  fifty-four  boys, 
appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  who  generally  selects  them  from 
tiie  most  needy  and  industrious  parents.  Books,  pens,  paper,  and  rewards, 
are  given  to  the  scholars,  as  well  as  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  The  school  is  supported  partiy  by  an  annual  collection  at  Trinity 
Church,  and  partiy  by  the  Corporation. 

Cogan's  Charity  School,  Salthouse  Lane,  was  founded  by  William  Cogan, 
Esq.,  Aldermen,  in  1758,  for  clothing  and  instructing  twenty  poor  girls,  who 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  three  years,  and  are  then  suc<*.eeded  by 
others.  Marriage  portions  of  six  pounds  are  given  to  each  of  them,  who, 
previous  to  her  marriage,  has  been  seven  years  in  respectable  servitude.  In 
1892  the  trustees  of  the  charity  were  enabled  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholars  from  twenty  to  forty.  Alderman  Cogan  also  bequeathed,  in  1787,  a 
sum  of  money  for  apprenticing  poor  boys,  preference  to  be  given  to  the  sons 
of  freemen  of  Hull. 
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NcUwnal  Schools. — These  schools  are  now  in  full  operation  in  connexion 
with  the  various  churches  in  Hull ;  all  of  them  are  held  in  very  commodious 
edifices,  and  some  of  them  in  very  handsome  structures.  Of  the  latter  class 
are  the  St.  James'  Schools,  Porter  Street,  erected  in  1844;  the  Christ 
Church  Schools,  huilt  about  six  years  ago ;  and  St.  Mary's  Schools,  near 
Sculcoates  Church,  which  were  opened  about  four  years  ago.  The  Metho- 
dists have  large  schools,  and  there  are  extensive  schools  conducted  on  the 
British  and  Foreign  system.  The  Catholic  Schools,  in  Canning  Street,  are 
attended  by  about  800  children,  and  that  numerous  body  are  about  to  erect 
new  schools  in  the  Groves.  There  are  altogether  over  12,000  children  at- 
tending the  public  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in  HuU. 

Port  of  Hull  Society  for  the  BeUgiaiis  Instruction  of  Seamen, — This  body 
was  instituted  on  the  19th  of  April,  1821,  and  its  establishment  is  a  neat 
building,  called  the  Sailors'  InstitvXe,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Prince's  Dock. 
The  society  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  there  is  in  con- 
nexion with  it  a  Ladies'  Association.  Eeligious  services  are  conducted  in  the 
hall  or  chapel  of  the  institute  three  times  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  by  ministers  and  lay-brethren  of  the  various  denominations  con- 
nected with  the  society ;  and  lectures  are  delivered  on  Wednesday  evenings 
during  the  winter  months.  There  is  a  library  and  reading  room  in  the 
building ;  the  former  contains  about  500  vols.  In  connexion  with  this  insti- 
tion  is  an  OrpJian  School,  established  in  1837,  and  many  of  the  children  are 
clothed  as  well  as  educated.  Another  department  of  the  operations  of  this 
society,  is  the  Marine  School  for  young  seamen.  The  business  of  the  Hull 
branch  of  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Society,  is  also  transacted  here.  The  number  of  fishermen  and  seamen, 
beneficiary  members,  in  the  Hull  branch  in  1854,  was  1,340. 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  BUILDINGS,  <fec.— The  General  Inftr- 
mary,  in  Prospect  Street,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  benevolent  institu- 
tion in  Hull.  A  few  charitable  individuals,  who  had  observed  the  want  of  a 
public  hospital  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and  lame  poor,  assembled  in  the 
month  of  October,  1781,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  erecting  and  sup- 
porting such  a  house  of  mercy.  A  proposal  so  laudable  could  not  fail  to 
meet  with  supporters,  and  a  temporary  establishment  was  opened  on  the  26th 
of  September,  1782.  In  the  meantime  a  field  of  two  acres,  situated  on  the 
Beverley  road,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  J^550.,  and  buildings  erected  upon 
it,  which  sweUed  the  amount  to  £4,126.  Accommodation  was  thus  afforded 
to  seventy  in-door-patients.  Additional  accommodation  was  afforded  in  1840, 
by  the  building  of  two  wings ;  and  the  extensive  range  of  buildings  of  which 
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the  hospital  is  now  composed,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  town ;  and 
no  similar  institution  in  the  kingdom  has  a  better  circulation  of  air,  or  more 
cmnplete  provision  in  every  respect  for  the  objects  of  its  care.  On  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  building,  is  a  fine  monumental  statue  of  J.  Alderson,  M.D., 
late  physician  to  the  hospital,  which  was  executed  by  Westmacott,  Jun.,  and 
erected  by  subscription  in  1833 ;  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  neat  fountain, 
erected  in  1854.  The  house  will  accommodate  about  120  patients.  The 
number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  during  the  year  1854  was  866 ;  and  the 
number  of  out-patients  for  the  same  year  was  1,665.  The  total  number  of 
patients  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  since  its  opening  in  1782,  is  75,105 ; 
of  whom  54,336  have  been  cured,  and  7,758  relieved ;  besides  29,740  trivial 
cases  cured.  The  income  of  the  establishment  for  the  past  year,  arising  from 
subscriptions,  benefEustions,  collections  made  at  places  of  Divine  worship, 
dividends  on  stock,  &c.,  was  £2,166. ;  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same  year 
was  Jg2,402.  The  President  of  the  institution  is  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
amongst  the  Vice-Presidents  are  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Mayor  of 
Hull.  Three  physicians  and  three  surgeons  attend  gratuitously.  Chairman 
of  the  weekly  board,  H.  Gibson,  Esq.  Annual  subscribers  of  two  guineas  or 
upwards,  and  benefactors  of  twenty  guineas  or  upwards,  are  Governors  of 
the  hospital. 

The  Hull  and  Scidcoates  DitpeMory,  established  in  High  Street  in  1814, 
now  occupies  a  neat  building  in  St.  John's  Street,  erected  in  1632,  at  the 
cost  of  JS819.  This  excellent  institution  affords  relief  to  a  great  number  of 
patients,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  During  the  year  ending 
5th  of  April,  1854,  there  were  2,701  cases  attended  to,  and  of  that  number 
1,762  were  cured,  and  513  relieved.  Total  of  cases  admitted  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  above  date,  78,806,  of  which  number  61,280  were  cured, 
and  12,192  relieved.  The  income  of  the  year  amounted  to  £442.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £435.  There  is  a  Ladies'  Sick  Fund  in  connexion  with  the 
Institution,  which  is  a  valuable  auxiliary.  None  but  the  really  indigent 
are  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  charity. 

UiM  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Paupers, — A  refuge  for  the  insane  was 
established  in  Boteler  Street,  in  1814,  by  Dr.  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  sur- 
geon, and  was  afterwards  conducted  by  his  son.  Dr.  James  Alderson,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Casson,  surgeon.  About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  the 
two  latter  gentiemen  built  a  more  extensive  establishment,  a  little  north  of 
the  Anlaby  Road,  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  pri- 
vate asylum  until  1849,  when  the  house  and  premises  were  purchased  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  borough,  who  were  compelled,  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliar 
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meat,  to  provide  an  asylum  for  their  insane  paupers.  The  building,  vrhich 
is  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  present  use,  will  accommodate  about 
90  patients ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1854,  the  number  of  patients  in 
it  was  85,  viz.,  45  males  and  40  females.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the 
establishment  extend  over  twelve  acres.  Mr.  F.  W.  Casson,  surgeon  (son 
of  the  above-ii^entioned  Mr.  Casson),  is  the  present  Superintendent  This 
gentleman  has  a  private  asylum  for  the  insane  near  Hesale. 

The  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  Kingston  Square,  Jarratt  Street,  is 
a  small  but  neat  building,  erected  in  1883,  in  the  Grecian  style.  Pupils 
attending  the  lectures  here  are  qualified  for  examination  at  the  Koyal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  Hall. 

The  Fenude  Penitentiary,  Anlaby  Road,  was  established  in  1811,  but  sub- 
sequently discontinued  for  some  years  for  want  of  support.  In  1837  it  was 
revived,  and  it  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  house  affords  an  asylum  to 
nearly  thirty  penitents,  who  are  required  to  remain  in  it  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period  respectable  situations  are  provided  for  them. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  its  afGsdrs  are  managed  by 
a  committee  of  ladies. 

The  Mansion  House,  or  Ouild  HaU,  is  a  plain  building,  in  Lowgate, 
formerly  a  private  residence.  It  contains  the  Town  Clerk's  and  Treasurer's 
offices,  and  some  Committee  rooms,  and  in  the  yard  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
(formerly  the  garden  of  the  mansion)  is  the  Council  Chamber,  in  which  the  Cor- 
poration hold  their  meetings ;  the  Sessions  Court,  County  Court,  and  Police 
Court,  &c.  The  Council  Chamber  is  a  handsome  apartment,  and  the  several 
courts  are  well  adapted  for  their  purposes.  In  the  Property  Committee  Boom, 
are  portraits  of  Alderman  Lambert,  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and 
Alderman  Daniel  Sykes ;  and  in  the  General  Committee  Room  is  an  ancient 
oil  painting  representing  Alderman  Crowle  (founder  of  the  hospital  in  Sewer 
Lane),  his  wife,  and  six  children.  The  old  Guild  Hall  stood  at  the  north 
end  of  the  present  Shambles,  but  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  it 
was  taken  down  in  1806,  and  the  present  building  purchased.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  an  important  body  such  as  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  has  not 
a  good  Mansion  House  in  which  its  chief  magistrate  might  reside  during  his 
year  of  office. 

The  Sculcoates  Public  HaU,  in  Worship  Street^  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

The  Public  Booms  in  Kingston  Square  were  built  by  a  body  of  shareholders 
in  1880,  and  form  a  handsome  brick  building  covered  with  Roman  cement, 
and  ornamented  with  stone  capitals  and  bases  in  the  Grecian  Ionic  order. 
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The  building  is  143  feet  long  and  79  broad ;  and  the  noble  entrance  has 
&ar  massy  pillars,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  side  of 
the  building,  abutting  on  Jarratt  Street,  is  a  similar  pediment,  supported  by 
four  semicircular  or  half  pillars.  The  principal  room — ^the  Mutic  HaU — is 
a  magnificent  apartment,  01  feet  long,  41  feet  broad,  and  40  feet  in  height ; 
richly  decorated,  and  will  hold  nearly  1,300  persons,  exclusive  of  the  or- 
chestra, which  will  accommodate  300  performers.  Adjoining  is  a  card  room, 
a  withdrawing  room,  &c,,  and  a  fine  staircase  leads  to  two  large  rooms,  used 
until  lately  as  the  Lecture  room  and  Museum  of  the  Literaiy  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

The  Custom  House,  Whitefnargate,  is  a  lai^e  red  brick  building,  with 
stone  quoins  and  dressings,  built  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  and 
was  originally  the  Neptune  Inn,  at  that  time  inferior  to  none  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  bidl  room,  which  is  63  feet  by  34  feet,  and  33  feet  in 
height,  is  now  the  long  room  for  the  general  official  business  of  the  Custom 
House.  The  building  also  contains  spacious  and  appropriate  offices  in  eyery 
department,  with  extensive  Crown  warehouses.  We  have  shewn  at  page  44 
that  the  officers  of  the  customs  occupied  the  old  Exchange  in  the  High 
Street,  since  1819.  Behind  this  was  the  great  Weigh  House,  erected  in 
1389,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  built  on  prodigious  piles  over  the  haven, 
for  the  weighing  of  lead,  vool^^and  other  goods  that  came  into  the  Humber. 
James  Sparrow,  Esq.,  is  the  present  Collector  of  Customs,  and  James  Mason, 
Esq.,  is  the  Comptroller. 

A  new  Cam  Exchange  is  now  in  course  of  erection  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Exchange  and  Custom  House,  in  the  High  Street,  just  noticed.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  the  3nd  of  May,  1866,  and  the  building 
is  to  consist  of  a  handsome  cut  stone  front  towards  High  Street,  with  a  beau- 
tifully arched  entrance,  two  stories  in  height,  with  Corinthian  pillars  and 
entablature  on  either  side,  all  being  surmounted  by  an  attic,  with  ornamental 
balustrades,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  the  Corporation  Arms.  A  noble 
staircase  leads  to  a  handsome  suite  of  offices  in  fi!t>nt  of  the  building ;  and 
the  great  room  intended  for  the  Com  Exchange  is  167}  feet  long,  44  feet 
wide,  and  86  feet  in  height,  up  to  its  highest  point  This  Spacious  hall  is 
to  be  covered  with  seventeen  semicircular  laminated  Ixusses,  supported  on 
carved  corbels,  fixed  on  the  centre  of  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  room. 
The  spandiils  will  be  filled  with  ornamental  cast  iron  work ;  and  the  roof 
will  be  covered  with  rough  plate  glass,  whic)i  will  give  a  fairy  lightness  to 
the  ;nrhole.  The  whole  floor  of  the  great  haU  will  be  entirely  clear,  and  free 
from  any  incumbrance  in  the  shape  of  columns  and  supports.    There  will  be 
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a  spacious  Hotel  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  buildings.  The  whole  is 
being  built  bj  the  Corporation  of  the  borough,  the  present  Com  Exchange  in 
the  Shambles  being  utterly  inadequate  for  the  business  to  be  transacted  in 
it.  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  are  the  architects  of  the  new 
building,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  Corporation's  Property  Committee. 

The  Merchants  Exchange,  Exchange  Alley,  Lowgate,  is  a  convenient  edi- 
fice, and  the  lai^e  room  in  which  the  merchants  transact  their  business  is 
well  arranged  for  that  purpose.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  merchants 
of  Hull  erected  an  Exchange  in  the  High  Street  in  1619,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  it  was  used  wholly  for  the  customs.  In  1704  the  present  Exchange 
was  established,  and  in  1820  the  building  was  gi'eatly  improyed  and  oma* 
mented.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  public  News  Room.  There  is  another 
important  body  in  Hull,  called  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Shipping, 
established  in  1837,  which  has  lately  been  admitted  into  the  union  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  Po8t  Office  is  a  neat  and  commodious  building  in  Whitefiriargate, 
erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House,  and  opened  for  business  in 
1843 ;  but  was  enlarged  in  1847.  About  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago  this 
branch  of  business  was  transacted  iu  a  small  building  up  a  passage  in  Bishop 
Lane,  so  narrow  that  it  was  difficult  for  two  persons  to  pass  each  other.  Mr. 
Bichard  Mosey  is  the  postmaster. 

The  Pdot  Offi^ce  is  a  good  modern  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
Street  and  Nelson  Street,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  and  acting  under  the  Humber  Pilot  Act.  There  is  a  Commodore 
of  the  pilots,  who  are  sixty  in  number. 

The  Borough  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction,  in  Kingston  Street,  was  erected 
in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  £22,000.,  but  several  improvements  have  sub- 
sequently been  added.  The  plan  is  similar  to  other  modem  prisons,  and 
yields  to  none  in  point  of  strength  and  convenience.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals during  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1854,  was  407  males  and  174 
females.  Captain  Voule,  inspector  of  prisons,  lately  expressed  himself  highly 
satis&ed  with  the  general  arrangements  of  this  gaol  as  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor,  Captain  W.  Neill. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  Brformatcry 
School  for  Juvenile  Offenders,  for  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  which  not  only  authorizes 
the  opening  of  such  schools,  but  empowers  the  Government  to  allow  6s>per 
week«  or  £13.  per  ann.,  for  each  young  offender  placed  in  these  schools,  the 
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actual  expense  averaging  £16.  On  the  If^ih  of  April,  1855,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Hull,  for  the  parpose  of  considering  the  benefits 
to  be  deriyed  from  the  establishment  of  one  of  those  schools,  and  of  forming 
a  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  This  meeting  was  highly 
successful ;  the  Society  was  formed  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  its  Pres^ 
dent,  and  a  long  list  of  Patrons  and  Vice-Presidents,  amongst  whom  are  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  Hotham,  the  Hon.  A.  Duncombe, 
Sir  H.  Boynton,  Sir  H.  Cooper  (Mayor  of  Hull),  the  late  and  present 
Becorders  of  Hull,  the  borough  Members  of  Parliament,  Yarburgh  Yar- 
burgh,  Esq.,  James  Clay,  Esq.,  and  many  of  the  gentry  and  magistrates  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Since  then  the  benches  of  magistrates  of  the  East  and  North  Hidings 
assembled  at  Quarter  Sessions,  appointed  each  a  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Society  in  carrying  out  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  public  meeting  at 
Hull,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Reformatory  School,  large  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  these  Ridings ;  and  a  meeting  has  been  held  in  York, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  object,  and  for  the  obtaining  for  the  city  of  York  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  So  it  appears  that  the  East 
and  North  Hidings  of  Yorkshire,  the  city  of  York,  and  the  borough  of  Hull, 
are  all  cordially  united  in  the  promotion  of  an  establishment  in  which  the 
criminal  children  of  the  district  may,  by  a  systematic  course  of  education, 
care,  and  industrial  occupation,  become  useful  members  of  the  community — 
"  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  the  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  do  not  generally  provide 
suitable  means  for  the  education  or  correct  treatment  of  youthful  offenders. 

LITERARY. — ^The  Rotal  Imstitution. — This  handsome  edifice,  which 
was  erected  jointly  by  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hull  Subscription  Library,  is  situated  in  Albion  Street,  and  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  buildings  were  laid  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  May, 
1853,  by  those  great  patrons  of  literature,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Lon- 
desborough.  It  covers  an  area  of  2,200  square  yards ;  the  front  being  entirely 
built  of  cut  stone,  and  160  feet  in  length.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Roman, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  centre  part  is  deeply  recessed  with  ten 
coupled  columns  in  front,  disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
The  wings  slightly  project,  and  have  pilasters  and  pediments  on  them,  the 
whole  standing  upon  a  bold  rusticated  basement,  and  surmounted  by  an  attic 
and  balustrade.  The  centre  colonnade  wiU  be  crowned  by  a  group  of  figures, 
representing  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  northern  half  of  the  building 
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belongs  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a 
Mascum  in  front,  and  Lecture  Room  behind.  The  former  apartment  is  90 
feet  by  65.  The  central  part  of  it  consists  of  an  Ionic  arcade,  richly  deco- 
rated, and  pricked  out  with  colour  in  the  polychromatic  mode.  The  Lecture 
Hall  is  semicircular  in  form,  with  a  panelled  ceiling.  The  seats,  which  will 
accommodate  700  persons,  descend  to  the  lecturer's  table.  At  the  rear  of 
this  room  are  the  laboratories,  lecturer's  room,  and  committee  room. 

The  Siibacription  Ubrary  occupies  the  moiety  of  the  building  towards  the 
south,  and  is  totally  disconnected  from  the  other  institution  in  the  interior. 
It  consists  of  book  rooms  (the  largest  of  which  has  a  gallery  all  round  it), 
calculated  to  hold  upwards  of  60,000  vols.,  a  spacious  reading  room,  entrance 
hall,  committee,  deposit,  and  other  rooms.  The  entrance  hall  and  the 
reading  room  are  elegant  and  well  proportioned  apartments.  In  the  latter  is 
a  fine  full-length  painting  (by  Schmidt)  of  Charles  Frost,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the 
president  of  the  library  committee,  which  was  presented  by  his  friends  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1858.  And  here  also  are  portraits  of  Dr.  Birbeck  and  Mr.  Lee, 
founders  of  the  library.  Mr.  Cuthbert  Broderick,  of  Hull,  is  the  architect  of 
the  buildings.  The  painting  and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
were  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Wardale,  of  Hull  and  Hessle,  and  are  Tery  beautiful. 
The  columns  in  the  corridor  are  excellent  fac-similes  of  red  granite,  the 
capitals  are  white  and  edged  with  gold,  the  cornices  are  beautifully  wrought, 
and  the  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  light  and  ultra-marine.  The  mouldings 
of  the  panels  are  covered  with  beautiful  foliage,  in  colours,  and  other  kin- 
dred ornaments.    The  plinths  or  bases  of  the  columns  are  in  yeid-antique. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  1854,  immediately  before  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  royal  procession  left  the  Station  Hotel  (See  page 
80),  to  make  a  progress  through  the  town,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  the  patron 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle, the  President  of  the  Society  (Charles  Frost,  Esq.),  the  Mayor  of  Hull, 
Ac,  visited  and  examined  the  new  buildings ;  and  her  M^esty  on  this  occar 
sion  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  the  edifice  the  dignified  name  of  the  Bo^ 
Institution,  The  new  buildings  were  opened  with  a  grand  bazaar  of  works 
of  art,  science,  &c.,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  and  the  three 
following  days ;  and  there  was  a  full  dress  ball  on  the  first  evening,  at  the 
Public  Rooms,  for  the  same  object.  This  bazaar  was  under  the  patronage 
of  Prince  Albert,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  Shaftesbury,  and  Yarborough,  Lords 
Londesborough  and  Hotham,  and  an  immense  list  of  the  gentiy  of  the  town 
and  district.     Amongst  the  ladies  who  presided  at  the  stalls,  were  Lady 
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Cliffoid  Constable,  Lady  Cooper  (the  Lady  Mayoress),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur 
Duncombe,  Mrs.  Charles  Frost,  Mrs.  Y .  Thompson,  Mrs.  Thomas  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Pease  of  Hesalewood,  &c.  The  attendance  was  a  highly  feishionable 
one,  and  the  prodace  of  the  stalls  amounted  to  iS  1,479. 

The  JMerary  and  Philosophical  Society  was  established  on  the  6th  of  No- 
Tember,  18^2,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  literature,  science,  and  the  arts, 
by  the  deliveiy  of  puUic  lectures,  the  reading  of  original  essays,  &g*  The 
lectures  of  the  society  are  delivered  during  the  winter,  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  in  each  month.  The  first  lecture  in  the  new  hall  was  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  of  November,  1854,  by  Sir  Henry  Cooper,  Ent. 
(Mayor),  his  subject  being,  <' Kingston>upon-Hull — its  institutions  and  its 
capabilities."  The  museum  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of 
natural  history  and  of  the  arts.  The  society  now  numbers  about  400  m^n- 
bers,  each  of  whom  have  paid  85s.,  on  his  admission,  to  the  funds  of  the 
society,  and  continues  to  pay  annually  the  like  sum  of  25s.  There  are  also 
honorary  members. 

The  Subscription  Ubrary  was  instituted  on  the  6th  of  December,  1775 ; 
and  on  the  dlst  of  June,  1800,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building  which  it 
lately  occupied  in  Parliament  Street,  was  laid.  The  collection  of  books 
numbers  about  30,000  volumes,  in  every  department  of  literature,  including 
the  public  records  and  statutes.  The  amount  of  subscription  to  this  library 
is  S5s. ;  and  the  present  number  of  subscribers  is  about  500.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Cussons  is  the  librarian.     The  library  and  the  reading  room  are  open  daily. 

The  Lyceum  Libfury  and  Beading  Boom  was  founded  in  1807,  in  Par- 
liament Street,  and  the  neat  edifice  in  St  John's  Street,  in  which  it  is  now 
located,  was  erected  in  1835.  The  library  contains  about  9,000  vols.,  and 
the  present  number  of  subscribers  to  it  is  about  350,  each  of  whom  pay 
ISs.  6d.  per  ann.  In  the  reading  room  is  a  good  portrait  of  tlio  late  James 
Henwood,  Esq.,  who  was  president  of  this  institution  for  upwards  of  forty 
years.     The  present  president  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Sherwin. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  George  Street,  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1835,  for  "the  instruction  of  the  members  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  the  principles 
of  their  respective  arts,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  useful 
knowledge."  The  buildings  of  the  society  comprise  a  fine  spacious  saloon 
or  lecture  hall,  a  library,  reading  room,  news  room,  small  museum,  &c.  The 
saloon  contains  a  fine  painting  by  H.  P.  Briggs,  Esq.,  R.A.,  representing  the 
Romans  teaching  the  Ancient  Britons  the  Fine  Arts,  which  was  presented 
to  the  institute  by  J.  V.  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  1832 ;  also  a  good 
painting  of  Margaret  Roper  purchasing  the  head  of  her  father  (Sir  Thomas 
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More)  from  the  executioner ;  and  a  large  cartoon,  representing  several  per- 
sons studying  the  Mechanical  Arts.  Here  are  likewise  good  statues  of  Dr. 
Alderson  and  Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.,  as  well  as  busts  of  the  Queen,  Wellington, 
Nelson,  John  V.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  the  Rey.  Geo.  Lee,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  institute.  The  library  contains  4,000  toIs.,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  now  number  800.  The  library  and  the  reading  and  news  rooms  are 
open  daily.  Besides  the  usual  winter  course  of  lectures,  classes  are  usually 
formed,  for  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing, 
and  there  is  also  a  chess  club.  The  Museum  contains  a  number  of  yaluable 
curiosities,  including  an  excellent  collection  of  birds,  especially  of  eagles ; 
and  there  is  a  good  collection  of  casts  and  models  for  the  use  of  the  School 
of  Design,  or  drawing  class.  This  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  Mr.  Bethel  Jacobs  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  James  Young,  librarian. 
The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  took  place  at  Hull  in  1853,  may  be  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  literary  societies  of  the  town.  That  learned  body  met 
under  the  presidency  of  William  Hopkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  its  meetings, 
which  were  held  in  the  saloon  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  in  the  Public 
Rooms,  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  September,  and  ended  on  that 
day  week.  The  Association  divided  itself  into  seven  sections,  in  one  or 
other  of  which  original  papers  relating  to  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology, 
botany,  geography,  statistics,  and  mechanical  science,  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  same  time ;  and  no  one  was  admitted  to  either  of  the  sections 
without  a  ticket  of  membership,  which  ticket,  at  the  very  lowest,  cost  one 
pound ;  and  the  meeting,  like  all  its  predecessors  in  the  principal  towns  in 
the  three  kingdoms  was  perfectly  successful.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  616.)  The  at- 
tendance of  the  elite  of  the  scientific  world  was  very  numerous ;  the  papers 
which  were  read  and  discussed  were  of  the  most  interesting  character ;  and 
the  whole  arrangements  of  the  local  committee  were  admirable.  Many  of 
the  papers  were  the  contributions  of  the  local  Mends  of  science ;  and  were 
highly  honourable  to  their  diligence  and  ability.  At  the  concluding  meeting 
Colonel  Sabine,  the  general  secretary,  announced  that  the  receipts  at  Hull 
had  been  so  good  as  to  enable  the  council  not  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  year,  but  to  devote  £370.  for  the  promotion  of  science.  On  one  of  the 
evenings  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  delivered  to  the  public,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Yorkshire;  and  as  no  better  authority  on  that  subject  can  be 
produced  than  Professor  Phillips,  we  have  transferred  the  substance  of  that 
lecture  to  the  pages  of  this  work.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  20.) 
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Tbe  usual  annual  excursions  of  the  Association  took  place  on  Thursday, 
the  15tb  September.  At  an  early  hour  on  that  morning  more  than  200  of 
its  members  proceeded  by  railway  to  Grimston  Park,  near  Tadcaster,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Londesborough,  where  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  its  noble  owner.  Another  body  of  the  Association  proceeded  the 
same  morning  to  Beyerley  and  Flamborough,  where  they  had  a  rich  geo- 
logical treat ;  and  were  entertained  that  evening,  on  their  return  to  Beverley, 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  that  ancient  borough,  to  a  dinner  in  the 
Mechanics*  Institute. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Hull,  hospitality  was  the  "  order  of 
the  day."  The  President  entertained  at  dinner,  at  the  Eailway  Hotel,  about 
SOO  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Town  Clerk, 
of  the  borough,  and  a  host  of  illustrious  names  in  science.  The  Mayor's 
Soiree,  in  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  evening,  was  attended  by  nearly 
every  member  of  the  Association — ^lady  as  weU  as  gentleman — ^then  in  the 
town.  "  The  discussions  and  conversation,"  says  one  of  the  local  journals, 
"  which  formed  the  chief  amusement,  were  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  quite  a  social  character  to  the  proceedings,  and  we  were  not  a  little 
gratified  at  observing  in  friendly  chat  the  cogitating  man  of  science  with  the 
less  accomplished  man  of  business,  and  in  noticing  the  thorough  good  humour 
with  which  the  absorbed  philosopher  received  the  polished  raillery  of  some 
merry-hearted  fair  one." 

There  was  another  grand  Soiree,  afterwards  held  at  the  Public  Rooms, 
Jarratt  Street,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  600  persons ;  and  the  resident 
medical  gentlemen  of  Hull  entertained  the  medical  strangers  of  the  British 
Association  to  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  breakfiBist  at  the  London  HoteL 

In  a  excellent  article,  which  appeared  in  the  HvU  Advertiser,  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull,  the  talented  editor  of  that 
ably-conducted  journal  says,  "  It  is  not  without  feelings  of  loneliness — a  sense 
of  desolation — ^that  the  more  intellectual  of  the  people  of  Hull  will  look 
around,  and  find  that  so  many  of  the  great  scientific  lights  of  the  age  have 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  midst  of  us.  The  visit  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation opened  to  many  of  us  a  new  and  hidden  source  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. We  have  been  represented  as  a  community  that  cared  more  for  the 
blubber  of  one  dead  whale  than  for  the  learning  of  ten  living  philosophers ; 
and,  silenced  by  the  literary  cackle  of  more  noisy  localities,  we  sufiered  the 
world  at  lai^e  to  receive  and  retain  that  impression  of  us.  But  after  the 
testimony  which  the  British  Association  has  borne  to  the  excellence  of  its 
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reception  in  Hull,  we  maj  be  allowed  to  claim  for  this  town  as  important  a 
rank  in  literature  and  in  science  as  it  holds  in  commerce.'* 

"  We  trust,''  continues  the  same  writer,  "  that  the  success  of  this  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Hull,  will  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
moral  and  physical  energies  of  all  classes  of  our  people.  We  have  too  long 
allowed  mercantile  communities,  not  superior  to  us  in  either  situation  or  in- 
telligence, to  take  the  lead  of  us  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  science.  What  a  noble  gaUeiy  we  might  at  any  moment 
form  of  the  works  of  native  artists !  Why  should  not  we  build  ships  as  well 
as  make  statues,  paint  pictures,  and  describe  philosophically  the  natural 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded?  Why  not  streteh  forth  our  hands 
to  Australia,  and  grasp  in  the  wealth  of  that  continent,  instead  of  longer  de- 
voting ourselves  to  a  sort  of  gambling  speculation  in  whale-fishing?  There 
is  not  a  week  in  which  the  merchants  of  Hull  ought  not  to  be  sending  out 
ships  to  Australia,  manned  with  crews  capable  of  adding  something  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  British  Association.  Hull  ought  not  to  be  de- 
pending upon  a  visitor  for  the  nuggets  which  were  exhibited  in  the  geological 
section.  Our  own  merchants  should  have  been  in  a  condition  to  place  any 
number  of  pounds  weight  of  auriferous  quartz  for  the  inspection  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  his  friends." 

Newspapers. — ^The  HuU  Packet,  established  in  1787,  is  published  every 
Friday,  and  is  the  local  organ  of  conservatism. 

The  Hfdl  Advertuer,  commenced  in  1797,  is  a  liberal  journal,  published 

every  Saturday.     Edward  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  is  the  editor  and  sole  proprietor. 

The  Eastern  C<nmUe$  HeraM,  established  in  1838,  has  passed  through 

several  shapes,  and  is  published  by  Mr.  William  Stephenson  every  Thursday. 

Politics,  liberal. 

The  Hnll  Newt,  commenced  in  185d,  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor,  is  of 
liberal  politics,  and  is  published  on  Saturdays. 

Railwats. — The  Railway  from  Hull  to  Selby  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1840,  and  connected  this  town  with  London,  by  means  of  other  lines, 
several  of  which  now  belong  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  A 
most  important  branch  of  this  Company's  line  of  railways  is  that  from  Hull, 
by  the  way  of  Beverley,  Driffield,  and  Bridlington,  to  Scarborough.  The 
Cresemt  or  Victoria  Dock  Railway  is  a  single  line,  three  miles  in  length,  con* 
necting  the  Goods  Station  with  the  Victoria  Dock,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  die 
conveyance  of  timber  and  merchandise  from  that  dock  to  the  town.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  proposed  promenade.    (See  page  84.)    Mr.  George 
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Lockisg  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hull  district  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway.  The  North  Eastern  Eailway  Station  for  passengers  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  2^  acres ;  its  length  is  about  153  feet,  width  ld5  feet,  and  the  plat- 
forms are  SO  feet  wide.  The  front  elevation  is  handsome,  and  is  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1847.  The  Hotel  ad- 
joining  is  a  magnificent  stxucture,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  quadrangle,  covering  an  area  of  120  feet  by  ISO  feet;  having  an 
interior  court  60  feet  square.  The  edifice  has  three  stories,  with  a  basementi 
and  it  contains  130  apartments,  and  possesses  every  requisite  for  a  first-class 
establishment    Mr.  G.  T.  Andrews  was  the  architect  of  the  buildings. 

The  original  station  of  the  HuU  and  Selby  Railway  is  now  used  as  the 
QiHida  Station  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  and  is  conveniently  situated 
for  ready  communication  with  the  shipping,  the  front  entrance  being  oppo* 
site  the  Humber  Dock. 

The  Office  of  the  Lincolmhire,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester  Bailway  is  in  Nel- 
son Street,  opposite  the  Corporation  Pier,  and  this  line  presents  another  route 
(by  crossing  the  Humber  to  New  Holland)  to  London  and  all  parts  of  the 
midland  counties,  and  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  England. 

The  HuU  and  Holdemess  Eailway  Company's  line  was  formally  opened  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1854.  It  is  a  single  line,  eighteen  miles  in  length,  having 
its  starting  at  the  Victoria  Dock  (Drypool),  and  its  terminus  at  Withemsea, 
on  the  sea  coast     Mr.  Henry  Jacob  is  the  secretary  and  manager. 

RECBSATrTB. — The  Botanic  Gardens,  Linneus  Street,  Anlaby  Road,  were 
first  opened  to  the  subscribers  on  the  drd  of  June,  1812,  and  are  the  property 
of  a  body  of  aharehcdders.  Th^  comprise  about  five  acres  of  land,  suitably 
arranged  for  alpine,  aquatic,  and  other  plants.  They  have  latdy  been  very 
much  improved,  and  are  now  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  adorned 
with  scarce  and  curious  exotic  f^Umts  and  flowers.  Here  are  not  less  than 
700  different  species  of  alpine  plants;  a  large  collection  of  ferns;  an  exten- 
sive assortment  of  American  plants,  in  ground  prepared  expressly  vrith  peat 
mould  for  them ;  and  here  also  is  the  veritable  Upas  tree,  so  famed  in  fabct- 
Istts  history  for  the  possession  of  those  poisonous  qualities,  which  it  vras  really 
bdieved  to  possess,  by  the  friends  of  those  who  perished  in  such  numbers^ 
&em  the  malaria  which  they  had  inhaled  in  the  swamps  and  heated  atmos- 
phere, in  which  this  plant  is  found  to  flourish.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
elegant  retreat  are  two  lodges ;  one  is  occupied  by  the  Curator,  and  the  other 
18  a  committee  room,  in  which  is  a  fine  half-length  portrait  of  Linnsous,  by 
Sdiwanfelder.  Subscribers  pay  21s.  per  ann.  for  fiunily  tickets,  and  lOs.  6d. 
eadi  for  single  tickets.    Mr.  J.  C.  Niven  is  the  Curator. 
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The  Zoological  €hxrden$i  situated  on  the  Spring  Bank,  occupy  about  seven 
acres  of  land,  and  were  opened  in  1840.  They  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
enlivened  with  flowers  and  plants ;  and  the  winding  walks,  sloping  grass- 
plots,  and  beautiful  fountains,  with  its  specimens  of  rural  architecture,  render 
the  general  appearance  both  agreeable  and  interesting.  The  Zoological  col- 
lection is  small,  but  some  of  the  animals  are  of  a  superior  kind.  The  weekly 
galas  during  the  summer  months  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  are 
generally  wdl  attended.  This  establishment  is  the  property  of  a  company  of 
shareholders. 

The  Theatre  Boyal,  Humber  Street,  was  opened  in  1810,  with  the  play  of 
Tancred  attd  Sigismunda,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  provincial  theatres  in 
the  kingdom.  The  site  of  the  building  was  formerly  designated  the  Fore 
Shore,  and  was  overflowed  with  the  tide  once  every  twelve  hours.  (See  page 
85.)  The  old  theatre  stood  in  Finkle  Street,  and  was  erected  in  1770,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  then  called  Abisher*s  Yard. 

A  minor  theatre,  called  the  Adelphi,  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  fine 
buildings  situated  at  the  comer  of  Queen  Street  and  Wellington  Street 

The  Boyal  QueefCs  Theatre,  Faragon  Street,  is  a  spacious  edifice,  first 
opened  as  an  Amphitheatre  in  1846,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  such  at  any 
time,  by  removing  the  flooring  and  seats,  which  have  been  temporally  erected 
upon  the  circle. 

There  are  likewise  in  Hull  a  Choral  and  Philharmonic  Society,  which  pos- 
sess many  talented  vocal  and  instrumental  performers ;  a  body  called  the 
Union  Club,  which  was  established  in  1888,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  clubs ; 
a  Florists'  and  HorticuUwral  Society ;  and  an  Ornithological  Society,  The 
Boyal  Yorkshire  Yacht  Club,  established  in  1847,  hold  their  annual  Regatta 
here  in  July  or  August.     The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  the  Commodore. 

Miscellaneous. — Waterworks, — ^In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  noticed 
the  contentions  which  took  place  at  different  times  between  the  people  of 
Hull  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  tillages,  and  at  page  44,  we 
have  observed  that  in  1618  the  first  Waterworks  were  erected  in  Hull.  Up 
to  the  year  1778  they  were  wrought  by  horses,  and  at  that  period  they  were 
let  on  lease  to  Mayson  Wright,  Esq.,  who  immediately  erected  a  steam  engine, 
which,  however,  was  found  in  some  respects  defective.  In  1790  Mr.  Wright 
erected  a  patent  steam  engine,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  the  pipes  to 
more  remote  parts  of  the  town ;  towards  the  expense  of  which  the  Corpora- 
tion granted  £400.  Soon  after  this  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  town 
rendered  an  extension  of  these  works  necessary.  The  Old  Waterworks 
were  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Waterhouse  Lane,  but  they  were  afterwards 
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removed  to  Spring  Bank.  The  water  was  then  brought,  bj  means  of  a  cut 
dike,  from  the  wells  at  Spring  Head  near  Cottingham. 

The  New  Waterworks  are  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Hull,  opposite 
Stoneferry,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  are  yery  extensive.  The 
foundation  of  the  splendid  stand  pipe  tower  was  laid  bj  Alderman  Thompson, 
on  the  d9th  of  April,  1844,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  works  was  upwards  of 
£70,000. ;  but  they  have  since  been  extended.  The  supply  of  water,  which 
is  abundant,  is  derived  from  the  river  Hull,  and  undei^oes  the  process  of 
filtration  in  large  reservoirs,  previous  to  being  forced  through  iron  pipes  into 
the  town  by  powerful  engines.  These  works  were  erected  by,  and  are  the 
property  of,  the  Municipal  Corporation. 

6hu  Works, — The  works  of  the  KingsUm-uponrHvU  Qas  Light  Company, 
established  in  18dl,  are  situated  in  Broadley  Street.  There  are  three  gas> 
ometers,  which  contain  in  the  aggregate  108,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
British  Gas  Light  Company  have  their  extensive  works  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hull,  a  little  north  of  Sculcoates  parish  church.  These  works  were  com- 
pleted in  1836,  when  the  parish  of  Sculcoates  was  first  lighted  with  that 
brilliant  vapour.  Three  gasometers  here  will  contain  375,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  Sutton,  Southcoates,  and  Drypool  Gas  Works  were  erected  in  1846, 
in  the  Groves.   There  is  but  one  gasometer,  which  will  hold  53,000  feet  of  gas. 

North  Bridge. — This  bridge,  which,  as  we  have  shown  at  page  87,  was 
erected  by  order  of  King  Henry  Yin.,  connects  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Hull  with  the  western,  and  is  the  only  passage  from  Hull  to  Drypool,  except 
the  feny.  "It  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  this  bridge,"  writes  Mr. 
Frost,  in  his  Notices,  p.  81,  "  that  there  was  another  lower  down,  called  the 
South  Bridge,  and  this  inference  is  in  some  degree  justified,  by  an  ori^nal 
drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  roughly  executed,  but  of  evident  antiquity, 
containing  a  plan  of  Hull,  with  the  Castle  and  Blockhouses  on  the  Drypool 
side,  and  with  a  bridge  across  the  river  (in  addition  to  the  present  one),  at 
the  end  of  Scale  Lane." 

Tickell  tells  us  that  the  North  Bridge  was  repaired,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000., 
in  1730.  The  present  handsome  structure,  which  consists  of  four  arches, 
with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre,  was  erected  in  1785,  from  a  design  by' Mr. 
Gwyn.  Near  the  foot  of  this  bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  the 
north  Blockhouse,  demolished  some  years  ago. 

The  WHbefforee  Monument,  near  the  end  of  St  John*s  Street,  is  an  elegant 
fluted  Doric  column,  on  a  square  pedestal,  with  a  statue  of  that  eminent 
statesman  and  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  (who  was  a  native 
of  Hull),  in  his  senatorial  robesi  on  a  small  circular  pedestal  above  the  capital 
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of  the  column.  The  height  of  the  pillar  is  100  feet,  and  that  of  the  statue, 
13  feet.  It  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  £1,350.,  raised  hj  puhlic  sub- 
scription, as  a  memorial  of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  The  first  stone, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  the  column,  was  laid  August  Ist,  1834,  the 
date  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  The  masons  were  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Wilson.  The  dock  bridge  near  this  pillar  occupies  the  site  where  formerly 
stood  the  Beverley  gate ;  and  it  was  on  this  identical  spot  that  the  unfoiv 
tunate  Charles  I.  and  his  followers  were  denied  admission  into  the  town 
by  Sir  John  Hotham,  in  1642.    (See  page  53.) 

At  the  South  End,  opposite  the  Pilot  Office^  is  an  Ionic  pillar  of  cast  iron^ 
rising  30  feet  to  the  top  of  the  capital,  and  surmounted  by  a  smaller  pillar, 
8^  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  hexagonal  lantern,  with  an  aigand 
light  and  reflector,  6  feet  in  height  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
the  ships  into  the  harbour. 

The  HuU  Temperance  League  is  a  lai|^e  respectable  body,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  intemperance.  They  hold  their  meetings 
three  or  four  times  a  week  in  the  Old  Masonic  Hall,  in  Mytongate,  and  by 
means  of  their  lectures  and  good  example,  a  great  many  drunkards  have  been 
Teclaimed.     E.  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  is  the  President  of  the  League. 

The  Citadel,  commonly  called  the  Garrison,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  Hull,  at  its  junction  with  the  Humber.  As  has  already  been  seen, 
the  town  of  Hull  was  surrounded  with  walls,  towers,  and  ditchea,  and  was 
long  considered  an  impregnable  fortress.  We  have  seen  at  page  88  that 
Henry  VTII.  erected  a  Castle  and  two  Blockhouses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Hull ;  but  neither  the  walls  or  towers  now  exist,  and  nothing  is  left  of 
the  once  frowning  bulwarks  of  Hull  but  a  portion  of  the  Castle  and  the  south 
Blockhouse,  which,  with  several  modem  batteries,  are  called  the  Citadel. 
The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  insulated  by  a  fosse,  to  which  the 
water  of  the  Humber  has  access.  The  centre  building  of  the  old  Castle 
is  now  used  as  an  armoury,  and  the  Blockhouse  contains  both  naval  and 
military  stores^  The  Citadel  is  occupied  by  a  regular  garrison;  and  the 
office  of  Governor,  which  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  was  formerly  bestowed 
on  officers  of  high  rank.  On  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  confluence  of  the  HuU 
and  Humber,  is  the  South  End  Battery,  where  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  resides. 

The  Public  Baths,  Hiuaber  Bank,  are  very  neaUy  and  comfortably  fitted 
up,  and  have  recently  been  opened,  after  being  closed  for  about  five  years — 
the  property  having  been  in  Chancery.  They  consist  of  several  first  and 
second  class  baths  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  plunge  bath  each  for  both 
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sexes,  and  a  fine  swimming  batb,  75  feet  by  d6,  and  raiding  in  depth  fxx)m 
3ft  6in.  to  6ft.  9in. ;  also  shower  and  vaponr  baths.  The  building  has  a 
neat  front,  and  belongs  to  a  number  of  shareholders. 

The  PtMie  Ba^  and  Waskhousesy  in  Trippett  Street,  were  boilt  by  the 
Corporation,  at  a  cost  of  £13,000.,  and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  23nd  of 
April,  1860.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  a  beautiful  and 
richly  decorated  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  It  contains  30  first  class 
baths  for  men,  and  11  for  women;  84  second  class  baths  for  men,  and 
8  for  women ;  5  vapour  baths ;  a  plunge  bath  for  women,  and  a  swimming 
bath  for  men.  The  laundry  department  aflfords  room  for  fifty  persons  at  once 
for  washing,  diying,  and  mangling.  The  charges  are  exceedingly  moderate. 
There  are  likewise  public  baths  at  the  new  waterworks. 

The  HuU  Chneral  Cemetery  Company  is  incorporated  by  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 16th  and  17th  Victoria,  for  proyiding  a  suitable  place  of  interment 
for  the  dead  of  all  classes  and  denominations. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  Spring  Bank,  in  the  parish 
of  Oottingham,  and  coyers  about  sixteen  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  laid  out 
with  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  The  entrance  gates,  lodge,  Ac,  are  hand- 
some, and  there  is  a  small  chapel  for  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  service. 

Police, — The  police  force  of  the  borough  of  Hull  was  established  in  1886, 
and  now  consists  of  a  Superintendent  and  Chief  Constable  (Mr.  Andrew  Mac 
Manus),  7  inspectors,  and  96  seijeants  and  constables.  Their  chief  station, 
in  Parliament  Street  (formerly  a  part  of  Charity  Hall),  is  admirably  suited 
fat  its  purpose.     There  is  another  station  house  in  Jarratt  Street. 

Emtnekt  Men. — ^The  family  of  jft  la  Pole,  a  brief  account  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume,  produced  several  illustrious  cha- 
racters ;  and  Hull  does  not  at  present  give  title  to  any  noble  fiunily. 

Robert  de  Pierrepont,  who  was  created  by  Charles  I.  Baron  Pierrepont  and 
Viscount  Newark,  was  made  Earl  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  1628;  and 
Evelyn,  the  fourth  Earl,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Kingston 
in  1716 ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  William,  the  second  Duke,  in 
1778,  all  the  titles  became  extinct. 

Thomas  Johnson,  an  eminent  physician  and  botanist,  was  a  native  of  Hull. 
He  made  many  additions  to  the  edition  of  Gcrard*s  Herbal,  printed  in  his 
time.  His  loyalty  engaged  him  on  the  King's  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  be 
was  killed  in  1644,  whilst  resisting  an  attack  of  the  Parliamentarians  upon 
Basinghouse.     FuUer,  who  knew  him  well,  bestows  this  epitaph  on  him : — 

Here  Johnson  lies :  could  herbs  fence  off  death's  dart, 
Sore  death  thou  hadst  escaped  by  thy  oTm  art. 
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Sir  John  Lawaon,  a  distinguiBhed  nayal  officer,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man 
of  this  town ;  and  died  fighting  for  his  coontry  on  the  drd  of  June,  1665. 

The  historians  of  Hull  assign  the  birth*place  of  that  inflexible  patriot, 
Andrew  Mctrvel,  to  that  town ;  but,  as  at  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was 
Hector  of  Winestead,  in  Holdemess,  and  as  the  baptism  of  his  son  is  entered 
in  the  parish  register  of  that  place,  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1621,  in  his 
father's  handwriting,  the  claim  of  Hull  to  that  honour  is  at  least  disputable. 
Those  writers  state  that  his  father  was  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Hull  in  16S0,  as  well  as  Rector  of  Winestead,  and  that  the  son  was  bom 
here,  and  baptised  there.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1614,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Marvel,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  (who  was  a  native  of  Cambridge- 
shire), was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Winestead,  and  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 16S4,  in  consequence  of  his  resignation  of  the  benefice,  his  successor 
was  inducted.  On  the  80th  of  September,  1624,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  Hull,  an  office  then  usually  held  by  the 
master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  then  resigned 
the  living  of  Winestead.  Tickell  calls  him  "the  facetious  Calvinistical 
minister  of  this  town ;"  so  it  seems  that  he,  later  in  life,  seceded  from  the 
Established  Church ;  and  Poulson  tells  us,  that  in  1640,  when  in  crossing 
the  Humber  in  a  small  boat,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned.  Whether 
he,  who  became  ''the  ornament  and  example  of  his  age,"  drew  his  first 
breath  in  Hull  or  in  Holdemess,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  under  his  father  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Hull, 
and  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  afterwards  made  a  tfMr  of  Europe,  and  was  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1657  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  celebrated  poet,  John  Milton,  at  that  time 
secretary  to  the  no  less  celebrated  usurper,  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1658,  two 
years  before  the  Restoration,  the  burghers  of  Hull  elected  him  as  their  repre- 
sen^tive  in  Parliament,  and  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  member  for  this  borough,  he  maintained  the  character  of  an  honest 
man,  a  true  patriot,  and  an  incorruptible  senator.  "  His  integrity,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  "  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  corrupt  court,  which  spared  no 
pains  to  seduce  him  from  his  fidelity,  and  to  obtain  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  name  and  character  for  their  measures ;  and  many  instances  are  adduced 
of  his  heroic  firmness  in  resisting  the  alluring  offers  made  to  win  him  over 
to  the  court  party."  He  is  recorded  as  the  last  member  of  Parhament  who 
received  the  wages  anciently  paid  to  members  by  their  constituents.  Mr. 
Marvel  was  eminent  as  a  wit  and  poet,  as  well  as  a  senator^-  and  his  satires 
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against  the  vices  of  the  age,  which  did  not  spare  Majesty  itself,  are  very  well 
known.  His  death,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  1678,  was 
sudden  and  unexpected ;  and  the  Corporation  of  HuU,  in  gratitude  for  his 
services,  voted  the  sum  of  £60.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  and 
contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  over  his  remains  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  where  he  was  interred ;  but  the 
minister  of  that  church  forbad  the  monument  to  be  erected.  At  the  south- 
east comer  of  High  Street  and  Salthouse  Lane  is  an  ancient  structure,  since 
modernised,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Marvel,  when  he  resided  at  Hull. 

William  Wilhevforce,  Esq.,  the  senator  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at 
Hull  in  1769,  in  the  house  in  High  Street  in  which  Sir  John  Lister  enter- 
tained King  Charles  I.,  in  16S9.  (See  page  49.)  The  fiamily  name  was 
WiWetfosa,  and  they  had  an  ancient  seat  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  near 
PockHngton ;  but  Alderman  Wilberforce,  of  Hull,  who,  in  1771,  resigned  his 
gown,  having  held  it  nearly  fifty  years,  and  who  was  grandfather  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice,  changed  it  to  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Hull  when  only  just  of  age ;  and  in  1784  he  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  York,  which  he  represented  in  several  successive  Parlia- 
ments. He  distinguished  himself  during  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful 
life,  by  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  negro ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave  trade.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1833,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  the  handsome 
Doric  column  in  Hull,  already  noticed,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  as  well 
as  to  commemorate  the  passing  of  "^the  Slavery  Abolition  Bill.  His  three 
sons  entered  the  church,  and  one  became  a  Bishop  (the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford),  and  the  two  others  Archdeacons.  The  latter  two,  however,  have 
seceded  from  the  Establishment,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Home. 

Maton,  the  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  the  Hull  Vicarage. 

Amongst  the  members  of  the  literati  of  the  present  day,  connected  with  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  are  the  following : — Charlet  Frost,  Esq.,  F.8.A., 
author  of  "  Notices  relative  to  the  Early  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of 
Hull,"  published  in  1827,  and  some  tracts  on  legal  subjects;  Thomas 
Thompson,  F.8.A.,  author  of  a  "  History  of  Swine,*'  "  Ocellum  Promonto- 
rium,  or  Short  Observations  on  the  Ancient  State  of  Holdemess,"  and  tracts 
on  the  Poor  Laws ;  A.  H,  Haworth,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  author  of  "  Lepidoptera 
Britannica ;  *'  WUUam  Spence,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  author  of  tracts  on  Political 
Economy,  and  an  "  Introduction  to  Entomology ;"  and  P.  W,  Watson,  Esq., 
the  author  of  "  Dendiologia  Britannica.*' 
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The  division  of  tlie  county  of  York,  at  present  constituting  the  East- 
Riding,  and  of  which  Beverley  is  considered  the  capital,  was  termed  by  the 
aboriginal  Britons  Dwyvawr  or  Deifyr,*  in  allusion  to  the  universal  deluge,  a 
tradition  of  which  was  preserved  by  the  Druids ;  for  the  name  given  by  that 
order  to  Noah,  the  great  father  of  antiquity,  was  Dwyvawr.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  whole  county  of  York  was  included  in  the  kingdom  denominated 
by  the  Saxons  Deira ;  and  that  people  called  the  site  of  Beverley,  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  Deirwalde,  or  Deirwold,  implying  the  forest  of  Deira ; 
from  the  extensive  woods  with  which  it  was  then  covered.  The  Rev.  George 
Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Beverley,  published  in  1839,  tells  us,  that  from 
circumstances  of  vital  importance  to  the  religion  of  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
this  place,  which  was  situated  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood,  acquired  the 
local  appellation  of  Llyn  yr  Avanc,  the  Beaver  Lake.  This  learned  and 
ingenious  writer,  after  considerable  industry  and  research,  submits  some  very 
original  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original  designation  of  the  site  of 
Beverley  had  reference  to  the  Druidical  rites  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

The  primitive  name  of  the  district,  Deifyr  or  Dwyvawr,  he  thinks  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Aborigines.  The  most 
important  religious  stations  of  this  people  were  always  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  petty  Prince  or  Chieftain,  to  guard  their  hallowed  rites  from 
vulgar  profanation.  It  is  clearly  certain  that  an  ancient  Druid  temple  ex- 
isted at  Godmanham,  about  ten  miles  north  west  of  Beverley,  which  contained 
an  oracle,  and  attached  to  which  was  a  r^ular  establishment  of  Druids, 
Bards,  and  Eubates,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbouring  wood  of 
Deira.  "  The  rites  of  insular  sanctuaiy,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "  were  performed 
periodically  by  the  Druids,  at  some  convenient  distance  from  the  temple,  and 
in  situations  which  possessed  natural  advantages  of  a  river  or  lake  in  the 
centre  of  a  grove  of  trees.  And  on  the  spot  where  Beverley  now  stands,  these 
priests  found  everything  prepared  by  nature  for  their  purpose.  Here  were 
lakes  and  pools  of  water  in  the  midst  of  open  spaces  in  the  wood ;  hills,  a 
rivulet,  and  every  convenience  for  the  performance  of  their  rites ;  a  situation 
which  they  would  appropriate  to  themselves  with  eager  avidity,  as  in  this  part 
of  the  countiy  no  other  place  presented  equal  facilities  for  these  mysterious 
celebrations.     Near  this  spot,  then,  the  petty  chieftain  would  throw  up  his 

•  Welsh  Triad,  in  Jones's  Ancient  Relics,  p.  11. 
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embankments,  and  fix  his  residence,  as  the  monarch  of  his  tribe.  Ac« 
cordingly,  traces  of  an  ancient  road,  supposed  to  be  British,  and  certainly 
used  by  the  Romans,  have  been  discovered  leading  from  Godmanham,  bj 
Beverley,  to  Patrington  or  Spurn." 

From  Mr.  Oliver's  explanation  of  the  Druidical  rites,  we  learn  that  the  cele- 
brations of  the  insular  sanctuary,  which  were  performed  at  a  lake  or  pond  in  a 
woody  situation,  were  founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  general  deluge ;  that  they 
constructed  certain  islands  or  rafts  on  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
the  rites  of  their  religion  in  the  presence  of  the  people ;  that  small  floating 
islands  were  mystically  termed  Beaverg,  and  considered  to  bear  a  striking 
Kfezence  to  the  Ark  of  Noah,  in  whose  capacious  womb  the  hero-gods  were 
entombed  during  the  preyalence  of  the  diluvian  waters ;  that  eveiy  conse- 
crated grove  was  a  copy  of  paradise ;  and  that  every  sanctified  mountain  or 
high  place  was  a  local  transcript  of  Mount  Ararat"*^  The  Druidical  legend 
of  the  great  deluge,  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  Bryant, 
and  others,  is  as  follows : — ^In  the  time  of  the  great  God  Hu,  who  is  the 
same  as  Noah,  mankind  were  involved  in  profligacy.  A  communication  was 
therefore  made  from  heaven  that  the  world  should  be  purified  by  fire  and 
water,  and  that  from  the  bursting  of  the  lake  Llion  an  overwhelming  flood  of 
water  should  deluge  the  earth  and  destroy  its  impure  inhabitants.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  revelation,  a  large  vessel  was  constructed,  without  sails,  in 
which  were  preserved  a  male  and  female  of  every  species  of  animals,  and  also 
a  man  and  a  woman  named  Dwyvawr  and  Dwywueh.  When  these  were 
safely  enclosed  in  the  yessel,  a  pestilential  wind  arose,  replete  vrith  poisonous 
ingredients,  which  spread  devastation  and  death  throughout  the  world.  Then 
followed  a  fiery  deluge ;  and  after  this  the  Lake  Llion  burst  forth,  and  des- 
troyed the  whole  creation  of  man  and  animals,  except  the  favoured  few  who 
were  saved  hi  the  sacred  vessel.  When  the  destruction  of  the  world  was 
complete,  the  Avane  or  Beaver,  a  symbol  of  the  floating  ark,  woi  drawn  out  of 
the  lake  by  the  oxen  of  Hu,  and  an  assurance  was  given  to  the  favoured  pair, 
by  whonr  the  world  was  destined  to  be  repeopled,  that  the  lake  should  burst 
no  more.  Hence  Mr.  Oliver  concludes  that  this  spot  was  the  consecrated 
scene  of  the  diluvian  celebrations  terminating  invariably  in  the  actual  cere- 
mony of  drawing  the  floating  Ark  or  Beaver  out  of  the  lake,  whereby  it 
acquired  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  lAyn  yr  Avanc  or  the  Beaver  Lake. 
**  Here  then,**  says  our  ingenious  author,  <'  we  have  the  undoubted  origin  of 

•  Hist  Bev.,  pp.  5, 10, 11 ;  Apud  Phil.  Trans.,  yd.  zUv.,  p.  855 ;  Day.  Dmid.  p.  190 ; 
Wekh  Archsol.,  vol.  iL,  p.  69;  Day.  Celt.  Besearch,  p.  157;  Mythol.  Druid.,  pp.  14S, 
159;  MMr  Pag.  IdoL,  b.  v.,  o.  7. 
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the  name  Beverlac.  It  referred  to  the  indispensahle  religious  ceremony  of 
drawing  the  shrine  or  emhlematical  Beaver  out  of  the  lake,  and  placing  it  in 
security  on  an  eminence  in  sight  of  the  assemhled  multitude.'* 

The  residence  of  the  Druids  he  thinks  was  at  Drewton  (Druid*s  Town), 
near  the  holy  Beaver  lake,  and  near  to  which  is  a  remarkable  vestigg  of  the 
religious  worship  of  that  priesthood,  consisting  of  a  gigantic  upright  stone, 
which  doubtless  served  as  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  native  Britons.  Their 
place  of  initiation,  according  to  him,  was  within  the  shady  groves  of  LUcen- 
fyUiad  (Leckonfield),  and  their  cemetery  at  Bearh  or  Btor  (Burton),  where 
many  vestiges  of  the  fact  still  remain.  Such  is  Mr.  Oliver's  derivation  of  the 
name  of  Beverlac,  but  most  writers  tell  us  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  low  and  marshy,  and  at  an  early  period  formed  a  lake  in  the 
forest  of  Deira ;  and  that  it  and  the  river  Hull  abounded  with  Beavers,  and 
hence  was  called  Beverlega,  and  subsequently  Beverlac,  from  which  its  present 
name  is  deduced. 

We  have  seen  in  the  early  pages  of  this  history,  that  before  the  Ro- 
man invasion  the  district  now  known  as  the  counties  of  Durham,  Cum* 
berland,  Westmorland,  together  with  Lancashire  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  British  tribes,  who  had  not  entirely  submitted  to  Boman  power  until 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  about  the  year  70 ;  and  it  has  like- 
wise been  observed  that  the  Pariei  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a 
great  part  of  the  district  now  termed  the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Hors- 
ley  coi\jectures  that  the  Parisi  were  separated  from  the  proper  Brigantes, 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ouse  or  Humber  to  one  of  the  bays  on  the  sea 
coast  north  of  those  rivers.  The  best  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
portion  of  the  district  in  the  occupation  of  this  people,  is  that  known  at  the 
present  day  by  the  name  of  Holdemess.  But  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
Britons  have  been  discovered  in  the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Among  them 
we  may  here  mention,  the  road  from  Godmanham,  through  Beverley,  already 
noticed ;  the  tumuli  near  Bishop  Burton,  and  those  on  the  Wolds  towards 
Market  Weighton  and  Malton,  which  undoubtedly  owe  their  origin  to  the 
conflicts  between  the  Romanized  Britons  and  their  Saxon  or  Danish  invaders. 
The  remarkable  stones  at  Drewton  and  Rudston ;  the  circular  pits  or  holes 
and  other  indications  of  the  site  of  a  British  village,  on  the  downs  west  of 
Kirk-Ella ;  together  with  an  ancient  trackway,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  to 
the  passage  of  the  Humber  at  Ferriby.  At  Brough,  on  the  Humber,  in  1719, 
a  bushel  of  celts  was  found,  each  enclosed  in  a  mould  or  case  of  metal ;  and  in 
a  bank,  forming  part  of  some  extensive  earthworks  at  Skirlaugh,  a  large 
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quantity  of  celts,  spear  heads,  sword  blades,  &c.,  of  a  mixed  metal  like  brass, 
was  discovered  in  1809.  Stone  hatchets  or  battle  axes  have  ako  been  occa- 
sionally discovered  in  various  places.  The  Roman  antiquities  in  this  district 
are  likewise  comparativelj  unimportant. 

Borne  good  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  site  of  Beverley  has  been  a 
Roman  station.  Richard  of  Cirencester  evidently  refers  to  Beverley  when 
be  mentions  Petuaria  ;*  and  Camden  says,  that  from  its  name  and  situation 
Beverley  may  be  imagined  the  ancient  Petuaria  PariBiorum,t  though  else- 
where he  inconsistently  conjectures  that  Patrington  may  be  the  Petuaria, 
or  Prsetorium,  as  it  is  variously  called.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place 
respecting  the  site  of  this  station,  some  antiquarians  placing  it  at  Beverley 
or  Patrington,  whilst  others  imagine  it  to  be  Brough  or  Pooklington.  In 
Richard*s  map  of  Britain  Petuaria  is  placed  at  the  crossing  of  the  Humber, 
at  Brough,  and  his  commentator  says  that  it  is  often  confounded  with 
PriBtoriorum.  Mr.  Leman  says  that  this  Praturium  and  the  Pr^storium 
of  Antoninus  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Petuaria,  which  was 
certainly  at  Brough  on  the  Humber.  Mr.  Dyer  is  positive  that  Pne- 
torium,  ths  same  as  Pr»tuarium,  was  not  Brough,  but  near  the  Spurn.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Itineraries 
are  very  great,  and  that  the  distances  cannot  easily  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  stations  that  have  been  assigned ;  and  the  variation  in  the  spelling  of 
the  names  of  some  of  the  stations,  by  the  different  authors,  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  their  sites  with  certainty. 

Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  tells  us,  that  near  Beverley  **  a  few  years  ago, 
was  discovered  in  a  field  a  curious  tesselated  pavement,"  which  he  thinks  is  a 
strong  reason  for  supposing  the  town  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  Mr.  Poulson, 
the  author  of  Beverlac,  published  in  18d9,  thinks  that  the  pavement  rderred 
to  must  have  been  the  one  described  by  Gent  in  his  history  of  Ripon,  Ac, 
as  having  been  discovered  by  a  countryman  who  was  ploughing  in  Bishop 
Burton  field,  about  two  miles  from  Beverley.  He  adds  that  the  only  rem- 
nant of  the  Roman  era,  that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  researehes  for 
his  work,  was  a  copper  coin  of  Vespasian,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brereton,  surgeon,  Beverley,  which  was  then  recently  found  in  a  field  situate 
in  Pighill  Lane.  Mr.  Oliver  says  that  he  had  in  his  possession  an  old 
Gazetteer  or  Dictionary  without  a  title,  but  which  appeared  to  be  at  least  SOO 
years  old,  and  the  ex^anation  it  attaches  to  the  word  Petuaria,|  is  "  Beverley 

•  De  Situ.  Brit.,  1.  i.,  c.  6.  -f  Gougfa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  247. 

{  TYie  following  are  the  various  names  applied  to  Beverley  i^Llyn  yr  Avanc,  the 
VOL.   u,  2 
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in  Yorkshire."  This  is  followed  by  AinsworUi,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  and 
by  many  other  authorities. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  carry  the  antiquity  of  Beverley  as  high  as  the 
second  centoiy,  and  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  Deira  embraced  Christi- 
anity at  a  very  early  period  after  its  introduction  into  Britain.  *'The 
Collegiate  Church  of  the  Blessed  John  of  Beverley,"  says  Leland,  "was 
anciently  founded  in  the  county  of  York,  in  a  certain  country  called  Deyira, 
to  wit,  in  the  wood  of  the  Deyirians,  in  the  time  of  Lucius,  the  most  illus- 
trious King  of  England  (then  called),  Brittany,  the  first  King  of  the  same, 
the  son  of  Coil,  a  Pagan  King,  anointed  by  Pope  Eleutherius,  the  Idtk 
after  Peter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Father 
Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth,  together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Church  of  England,  lfi6.'**  Bede 
mentions  the  existence  of  Lucius ;  f  and  Archbishop  Usher  quotes  several 
authorities  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.t  According  to  the  Fabyan 
Chronicle,!  Coil  ascended  the  throne  of  his  dominion  in  the  year  136,  and 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-four  years,  died  at  Ceerbranke  or  York,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Lucius,  in  the  year  180 ;  but  where  to  place  his  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty.  Camden  conjectures  he  might  have 
reigned  beyond  the  Roman  wall  of  Adrian ;  whilst  StiUingfleet  assigns  to 
him  that  part  of  the  country  afterwards  called  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Speed 
says  that  Lucius  was  the  first  Christian  King  in  the  world.||  There  appears 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  British  chief  named  Lucius 
(See  voL  i.,  p.  63) ;  but  that  he  erected  a  church  in  this  place,  as  is  asserted, 
in  A.D.  187,  is  extremely  doubtful.  For  during  the  time  assigned  to  Lucius, 
Marcus  AureliuB  and  Lucius  Yerus  governed  in  Britain,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  British  King  would  be  allowed  to  found  churches  so  near  the 
imperial  city  Eboracum.  But  the  Saxon  town  of  Beverley  must  ascribe  its 
origin  to  John,  the  fifth  Archbishop  of  York,  commonly  called  St.  John  of 
Beverley.  In  the  space  of  eighty  years  from  the  landing  of  the  Roman 
missionaries,  Augustine,  Panlinus,  and  their  companions,  in  Kent,  in  the 
seventh  century,  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  completed ;  and  it 

primitive  Dniidical  name ;  Dwyvawr  and  Deijyr,  the  Welsh  Triads ;  Petuaria,  Camden ; 
Sylva  Deirorum  and  Deirwalde,  Bede  and  Leland;  Ondenouda,  Bede;  Bever  lega, 
Camden  and  Oongh;  Beverlac,  Alcuin;  Beoferlie,  Camden  and  lingaFd;  BeverUkef 
Aihelstan's  charter;  Bevreli,  Domesday;  Beveley,  Beverlaye,  Beverlac,  and  Bevlaif, 
whence  Beverley,  in  ahnost  all  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom. 

•  Ex.  MS.  Dom.  T.  Herbert        f  Bede,  Lib.  i.,  c.  6. 
{  Abp  Usher , cap.  iii.,  p«  86  to  88.       §  Ed.  1811,  p.  88.        ||  Speed  Brit,  222. 
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18  said  that  an  humble  church,  probably  of  wood  and  wattle,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  was  erected  during  that  early  period,  in  the  SUva 
Deirorum  (the  wood  of  the  Dorians),  on  or  near  the  spot  upon  which  now 
stands  Beverley  Minster.  Archbishop  John,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
personally  visiting  the  churches  in  eveiy  part  of  his  diocese,  in  one  of  his 
perambulations,  about  the  year  700,  visited  the  beautiful  and  sequestered 
spot  now  called  Beverley,  and  there  resolved  to  erect  a  monastic  establish- 
ment. It  has  been  asserted  that  he  contemplated  this  as  a  place  suited  to  the 
zetizement  of  his  latter  days,  when  the  duties  of  his  exalted  office  should  be 
too  weighty  for  his  declining  age.  After  enlarging  or  rebuilding  the  church, 
he  established  a  double  monastery,  for  monks  and  nuns,  which  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  founder  and  successive  benefactors. 

The  advantages  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  of  the  monastic  establishment 
at  Ais  place  were  great  indeed,  as  the  newly  converted  Saxons,  from  the 
scarcity  of  priests,  were  at  best  but  half  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  £uth ;  and  there  were  then  few  churches  or  priests  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  triumph  of  Christianity  for  many  miles  round  was 
marked  by  the  erection  of  many  new  churches  within  a  short  period  from  its 
foundation.  '*  Here,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "  the  community  were  provided  not 
only  with  permanent  ministers  of  religion,  and  consequent  regularity  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  public  worship,  but  also  with  a  seminary  of  able 
instructors,  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  pure  principles  of  the 
Christian  £uth,  and  to  implant  systematic  habits  of  devotion,  addressed  to  the 
true  and  only  Qod"*  A  taste  for  literature  was  now  beginning  to  diffuse 
itself  among  the  Saxon  youth ;  an  illustrious  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  Northumbrian  Prince  Alfred,  who  went  into  Ireland,  whither 
many  of  the  priests  from  Britain  had  previously  fled  from  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Saxons ;  and  in  this  respect  the  Collegiate  establishment  of 
Beveriey  was  a  great  boon  to  the  public. 

In  these  times  it  was  usual  for  monarchs  to  grant  high  privileges  to  the 
monastic  institutions.  The  superior  was  usually  invested  with  a  temporal 
jurisdiction,  which  enabled  him  to  receive  tolls  on  the  sale  of  merchandise,  to 
try  criminals,  and  to  administer  justice  within  the  limits  of  his  own  territories. 
The  mild  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastics  soon  contrasted  so  glaringly  with 
the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  from  whom  strict 
justice  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  they  frequently  sat  in  judgment  upon  those 
who  were  accused  by  their  own  retainers ;  that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen 

«  Hist  BeYerl^,  p.  51. 
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chose  for  their  residence  the  precincts  of  religious  houses.  Hence  the 
number  of  towns  which  have  sprung  up  around  large  monasteries  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  this  cause  we  must  attribute  the  rapid  increase 
of  Beverley  from  that  period.  Among  the  public  advantages  of  monasteries, 
not  the  least  was,  that  the  monks  not  only  civilized  the  people,  but  they  cul- 
tivated the  soil.  The  land  usually  appropriated  to  religious  foundations  were 
uncultivated  tracts  of  wood,  moor,  or  morass ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  monks 
the  forests  were  soon  cleared,  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and  vegetation  soon 
smiled  upon  the  barren  heath.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Turner, 
amongst  a  number  of  other  writers,  for  stating  that  the  monks  were  the  first 
to  set  an  example  of  persevering  industry,  practical  diligence,  and  patient  toil.'i' 

After  presiding  over  the  See  of  York  with  great  success  for  about  thirty- 
three  years,  and  at  length  borne  down  by  age  and  infirmity.  Archbishop 
John  resigned  his  See  to  Wilfrid  II.,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  Beverley 
in  717  ;  where,  after  four  years  spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion,  he  died 
on  the  7th  of  May,  721.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  his  own  foundation  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  canonized  by  the  title 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley. 

" Though  deposited  in  the  earth,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "the  influence  of  this 
extraordinary  man  was  not  diminished.  His  memory  was  revered  tlirough 
successive  generations ;  and  even  operated  with  renewed  efficacy,  when  ages 
upon  ages  had  rolled  over  his  grave.  To  this  influence,"  he  continues,  "  the 
town  of  Beverley  is  greatly  indebted  for  many  of  its  chartered  privileges ;  and 
to  the  same  cause  its  ultimate  prosperity  may  be  ascribed."!  Bede  and 
Henschenius  give  an  account  of  a  great  many  miracles,  said  to  have  been 
performed  at  his  tomb. 

In  the  indiscriminate  and  universal  destruction  which  the  Danes,  under 
Inguar  and  Hubba,  inflicted  on  the  province  of  Northumbria  in  866,  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  embosomed  in  the  wood  of  Deira,  was  all 
but  destroyed ;  its  walls  and  battlements  were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  its 
books  and  records  burnt ;  some  of  its  inmates  were  murdered,  others  were 
wounded  and  dispersed ;  and  the  establishment  for  the  present  was  nearly 
annihilated.^  For  three  years  it  remained  in  a  state  of  desolation,  but  after 
the  marauders  abandoned  the  north  in  870,  to  commit  new  ravages  in  the 
south,  the  dispersed  monks,  clergy,  and  nuns,  ventured  to  re-assemble ;  and 
they  restored  the  buildings  to  a  state  fitted. for  the  performance  of  Divine 

♦  Tom.  Angl.  Sox.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  206.  +  Hist.  Bev.,  p.  52. 

J  Angl.  Sacr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  602.     Lei.  Coll.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  101. 
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worship,  and  the  residence  of  the  members  on  the  foundation.  And  in  this 
state  of  insecurity  and  comparative  uselessness  it  remained  till  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  whose  name  is  closelj  entwined  with  the  history  of  Beverley. 

Athelstan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  early  Kings,  is  justly  styled  by  Alured, 
a  monkish  writer  of  Beverley,  '*  Primus  monarcha  Anglorum,"  for  it  was  he 
that  destroyed  the  Danish  sovereignty,  and  who  may  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety be  entitled  the  first  King  of  England.  When  Anlaff  and  Godfrid,  the 
sons  of  Sithric,  the  expelled  King  of  Northumbria,  aided  by  the  King  of 
Scotland  and  the  confederate  Princes,  collected  a  powerful  body  of  forces  in 
937,  and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  north ;  Athelstan  set  forth 
with  a  powerful  army  to  punish  the  rebels.  On  his  way  to  York,  as  we  have 
seen  in  vol.  i.,  p.  99,  he  visited  Beverley  for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  St.  John,  and  of  offering  up  his  prayers  for  success  at  the 
tomb  of  the  saint.  Prostrating  himself  before  the  relics  of  the  holy  man, 
the  King  prayed  for  his  protection  and  assistance,  and  then  drawing  his 
knife  or  dagger  from  its  &(cabbard,  he  placed  it  on  the  high  altar,  and  vowed, 
that  should  he  succeed  in  his  undertaking,  and  return  alive  to  claim  it,  he 
would  shew  honour  to  the  church,  and  increase  its  possessions.  Having 
taken  a  consecrated  standard  from  the  church,  as  a  token  of  his  solemn  vow, 
he  continued  his  march  to  York,  to  join  his  army,  which  hod  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent route  towards  that  city.*  The  battle  of  Brunanburh,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  and  obstinate  recorded  in  the  Saxon  annals,  ensued,  and  victory  was 
declared  in  favour  of  Athelstan.  After  this  signal  victory  the  King  returned 
to  Beverley  in  triumph,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  he  endowed  the 
church  with  the  lordship  of  Beverley,  and  with  lands  in  Brandesburton  and 
Lockington ;  and  made  over  to  it  his  right  to  Horstaffa,  Herstraffa,  or  Herst- 
com,  which  consisted  of  four  thraves  of  com  annually  for  every  plough-land 
in  the  East  Hiding.  The  latter  was  a  commutation  for  the  pasturage  and 
forage  of  the  King's  horses.  Amongst  the  privileges  granted  to  the  church 
were  those  of  Sac  and  Soc,  and  Thol  and  Theam  (See  vol.  i.  p.  117) ;  as  well 
as  the  great  right  of  Sanctuary ;  and  he  founded  in  the  church  a  perpetual 
College  of  secular  Canons,  consisting  of  seven  priests  to  officiate  at  the  altar. 

The  historians  of  Beverley  differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  the  privileges 
conferred  by  Athelstan  s  charter.  Oliver  states  that  the  monarch  granted  to 
the  town  such  liberties  as  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  that  it  exempted  the  townspeople  from  all  imposts  and  tolls  of  stallage, 

^  Some  writers  assert  that  his  visit  to  Bcveriey  was  made  daring  the  progress  of  the 
English  army  to  Scotland,  to  punish  the  duplicity  of  Constantine,  and  for  conniving  at 
the  escape  of  Godfrid,  the  Danish  Prince. 
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lastage,  tonnagei  wharfage,  keyage,  passage,  and  all  similar  exactions,  pay- 
ments, and  duties,  by  land  or  by  water,  throughout  the  realm  of  England. 
In  short,  that  he  redeemed  the  inhabitants  from  a  state  of  vassalage,  and 
placed  them  in  the  situation  of  free  tenants.  These  privileges,  he  says,  satis- 
factorily  account  for  the  immediate  increase  of  the  place.  Opulent  mer- 
chants were  induced  to  make  Beverley  their  place  of  residence,  because  here 
they  enjoyed  superior  advantages ;  and  from  this  auspicious  period,  he  says, 
the  town  progressively  assumed  the  appearance  of  mercantile  rank.'i' 

Notwithstanding  the  specious  reasoning,  and  ingenious  speculations  of  this 
learned  author  to  prove  the  very  high  antiquity  of  Beverley,  we  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  agree  with  Mr.  Poulson,  who  writes  thus : — "  The  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  are  stated,  very  incorrectly,  to  have  been 
granted  to  them  by  King  Athelstan ;  but  there  were  no  such  persons  as  bur- 
gesses in  existence  in  this  place  at  the  time  when  Domesday  was  compiled. 
Beverley,  like  many  other  towns  in  the  county,  now  so  opulent,  is  certainly 
only  noted  in  that  record  as  a  farming  village.  '  Athelstan*s  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Church,  and  corroborated  by  Edward  and  William ;  and  both 
the  Archbishop  and  Provost  claimed  their  separate  and  distinct  rights  and 
immunities,  as  derived  from  Athelstan^s  charter,  and  which  they  maintained 
and  ei\joyed,  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  through  succeeding  centuries, 
until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  The  borough  of  Beverley  was  yet  to  be 
created,  and  after  it  became  such,  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  various  con- 
cessions and  privileges,  as  they  were  then  esteemed,  which  were  common  to 
burghs  in  general,  and  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  town  of  Beverley. "f 

The  following  is  a  poetical  version  of  the  original  charter  of  King  Athel- 
stan, which  bore  date  about  037-8.  This  document  appears  not  to  have  been 
written  until  times  long  posterior  to  the  age  in  which  Athelstan  flourished. 
Mr.  Poulson  conceives  it  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  1300 : — 

Tat  witen  alle  yat  ever  been,  Wit  ilke  man  and  eeke  with  mee. 

Yat  yis  charter  heren  and  seen,  Yat  will  1  (be  him  yat  me  soop) 

Yat  1  ye  King  Athelstan  Bot  till  an  ercebiscop, 

Has  yaten  and  given  to  Seint  John  An  till  ye  seven  minstre  prestos 

Of  BeverUke  yet  sai  I  you ;  Yat  serves  God  ther  Seint  John  restes. 

Tol  and  theam  yat  wit  ye  now,  Yat  give  I  Ood  and  Seint  John 

Sok  and  sake  over  al  yat  land  Her  before  you  ever  ilkan. 

Yat  is  given  into  his  hand,  All  my  herst  com  ineldeel 

On  ever  ilke  King's  dai  To  uphald  his  minstre  wed. 

Be  it  all  free  yan  and  ay ;  Ya  four  thrave  (be  heven  Kinge) 

Be  it  almoosend,  be  all  free  Of  ilka  plough  of  est  riding : 

*  Hist.  Bev.,  pp.  "ta,  60.        f  Beverlao,  p.  46.7. 
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If  it  Bwa  betid  or  swa  giias, 
Tat  anj  man  her  again  taas, 
Be  he  baron,  be  he  erle, 
Clark,  prest,  parson,  or  cherel 
Na  be  he  na  yat  ilk  gome, 
I  will  for  saye  yat  he  come, 
(Yat  wit  ye  weel  or  and  or) 
Till  Seint  John  minatre  dor; 
And  yat  I  will  (swo  Christ  me  red) 
Yat  he  bet  his  misdeed. 
Or  be  cursed  son  on  on 
Trit  al  yat  servis  Seint  John. 
Yif  hit  swa  betid  and  swa  es, 
Yat  ye  man  in  manain  es : 
I  sai  yow  oyer  fortie  daghes, 
(Swilke  yan  be  sain  John  Laghes) 
Yat  ye  chapital  of  Beyerlike 
Till  ye  seins  of  Evendke 
Send  yair  writ  son  onan, 
Yat  yia  manaedman  betan, 

Ye  sdrref  yan  say  I  ye. 

Wit  onten  any  writ  one  me 

Sal  minen  him  (swo  Christ  me  red) 

And  into  my  prison  lede. 

And  hald  him  (yat  is  mi  will) 

Til  he  bet  his  misgilt. 

If  men  reises  newe  laghes. 

In  any  oyer  Einges  daghes. 

Be  yay  flromed  be  yay  yarned 


■Wit  yham  of  ye  minstre  demed, 

Ye  mercy  of  ye  misdeed, 

Gif  I  Seint  John  (swo  Christ  me  red) 

Yif  man  be  oal'd  of  limes  or  lif. 

Or  men  chalenges  land  in  strif. 

Wit  my  bodlaick,  wit  writ  of  right, 

I  will  Seint  John  have  ye  might 

Yat  man  yar  for  noght  fight  in  feelde, 

Now  yer  wit  stat  no  wit  sheeld; 

Bot  twelve  men  wil  I  yat  it  telle 

Swo  sal  it  be  swo  heer  I  belle. 

And  he  yat  him  swo  weme  he  may 

Over  comen  be  he  ever  and  ay. 

Als  he  in  feld  war  overcomen 

Ye  cravantaise  of  him  be  nomen. 

Yat  yat  I  God  and  Seint  John 

Her  before  iow  ever  ilkan. 

If  man  be  founden  slane  i  drunkend, 

Sterved  on  Sain  John  rike  his  aghen  men 

Withouten  swike  his  aghen  bailijQfs  make 

ye  sight. 
Nan  oyer  coroner  have  ye  might : 
Swa  mikel  fredom  give  I  ye, 
Swa  hert  may  think  or  eghe  see. 
Yat  have  I  thought  and  forbiseen 
I  will  yat  yer  ever  been 
Sameening  and  minstre  lif 
Last  frollike  withouten  strif, 
God  help  alle  thas  ilke  men 
Yat  helpes  to  ye  thowen.    Amen. 


The  Archbishops  of  York,  as  the  patrons  of  the  Collegiate  institution, 
frequently  resided  here,  and  were  accounted  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 
Beverley,  until  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUUL. 
Archbishop  Alfric  Puttoc,  who  ascended  the  episcopal  throne  of  York  in 
loss,  enlarged  the  religious  establishment  of  Beyerley ;  and  was  also  a  hene- 
&ctor  to  the  townspeople.  By  his  influence  with  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  procured  for  them  the  privilege  of  holding  three  annual  £urs,  which,  in 
these  times,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  for 
no  trade  of  any  consequence  could  be  carried  on  without  a  chartered  fair,  ex* 
cept  in  the  burghs.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  primitive  marts;  for, 
according  to  the  "  Curiosities  of  Great  Britain,"  there  were  only  five  ancient 
fikirs  in  this  country  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mart; — those  of  Beverley, 
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Hedon,  Boston,  Lynn,  and  Gainsborough.     King  Edward  granted  a  charter 
confirming  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  church  by  Athelstan. 

In  1069,  when  William  the  Conqueror  vowed  the  destruction  of  all  the 
people  of  Northumbria,  and  spread  his  camps  over  the  country,  and  devastated 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  for  nine  years  subsequently  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  was  left  uncultivated  and  uninhabited ; 
the  lands  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  were  spared  from  the  ravagers  by  the  fears 
of  the  King,  or  through  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Saint,  or  perhaps 
through  a  mixture  of  respect  and  fear,  arising  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stance, as  related  by  Alured,  a  monkish  writer  of  the  12th  century,  who 
resided  here;  as  well  as  by  several  other  early  writers.  William  having 
crossed  the  Humber  to  superintend  the  work  of  desolation,  and  to  feast  his 
eyes  on  Saxon  misery  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  fixed  his  camp  about  seven 
miles  from  Beverley,  and  despatched  an  officer  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to  rob 
the  town,  and  destroy  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  country  people  took 
the  alarm,  and  fled  to  Beverley  for  protection,  and  brought  all  their  valuables 
with  them.  The  soldiers  entered  the  town,  and  not  meeting  with  any  re- 
sistance, had  the  temerity  to  advance  to  the  churchyard.  Thurstinus,  a 
Norman  Knight,  observing  in  the  churchyard  an  aged  man  sumptuously 
clothed,  with  golden  bracelets  on  his  arms,  dashed  after  him,  sword  in  hand, 
without  any  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  entering  the  church  he 
was  about  to  raise  his  sabre  to  destroy  the  fugitive,  when  the  insulted  majesty 
of  heaven  interposed  to  prevent  the  sacred  edifice  from  being  polluted  with 
human  blood.  The  Knight  was  instantaneously  paralyzed,  and  fell  a  corpse 
from  his  horse,  with  a  broken  neck,  his  head  turned  towards  his  back,  and 
his  feet  and  hands  distorted  like  a  misshapen  monster.*  His  terrified  com- 
panions threw  down  their  arms,  returned  to  the  King,  and  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  him.  Being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  oocurrenee,  and 
considering  it  a  celestial  intimation  that  the  territories  of  St.  John  were  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  heaven ;  he  sent  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  announced  to  them  that  their  possessions  were  henceforth  wholly  ex- 
empted from  the  general  interdict  pronounced  against  the  county  of  Yorit ; 
and  that  whatever  liberty  had  been  conferred  by  former  Kings  and  Princes 
on  the  church,  should  be  confirmed  by  his  royal  authority  and  seal.  And 
that  he  might  not  fall  short  of  his  predecessors  in  munificence,  he  decorated 
the  church  with  valuable  presents,  and  increased  its  possessions  by  a  grant  of 

*  Some  of  our  autboritios  state  that  Thurstinus  was  immediately  seized  with  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  party  fell  by  some  accident  from  his 
horse,  and  dislocated  his  neck,  so  that  his  face  tamed  backwards. 
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lands  at  Sigglesthome^  In  confinnation  of  its  privileges  he  granted  to  the 
church  a  charter,  a  translation  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
church  at  a  subsequent  page. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  Canons  of  St.  John  of  Beverley 
possessed  about  20,000  acres  of  land,  distributed  in  the  parishes  mentioned 
in  our  account  of  that  church ;  and  as  we  find  no  waste  of  land  in  the  lord- 
fihip,  and  comparatively  little  in  any  of  its  dependencies,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  rights  of  St.  John  were  respected  during  the  devastations  which  re- 
duced the  county  of  York  to  a  desolate  wilderness.  In  Beverley  itself  the 
Archbishop's  land  was  reduced  in  value  more  than  one-third,  while  that  of 
the  Canons  remained  uninjured ;  and  in  some  instances  the  value  of  their 
property  increased  from  the  time  of  the  Confessor.  And  whilst  in  some 
places  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  did  not  escape  the  lawless  rage  of  the  des- 
olating army,  the  churches  which  were  the  patrimony  of  St  John,  viz., 
Beverley,  Leven,  Welwick,  Sigglesthome,  and  Middleton,  were  all  spared,  and 
indeed  little  injury  was  sustained  by  the  churches  all  through  Holdemess, 
which  is  rather  extraordinary,  as  William,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  had  devoted 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire  to  utter  extermination.    (See  voL  i.,  p.  Idl.) 

At  this  period  the  town  of  Beverley  was  divided  into  tofts,  on  which  tene- 
ments were  erected  for  the  tradesmen  and  occupiers  of  land.  A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  held  their  houses  on  burgage  tenure,  carrying  on  mechanical 
trades  under  the  protection  of  the  Canons,  and  devoting  a  part  of  the  profits 
to  them  as  tenants  at  will ;  others  tilled  the  ground,  and  occupied  small 
cottages,  yielding  such  rent  or  services  as  the  Canons  might  from  time  to 
time  propose.  These  were  the  villains  and  slaves.  The  ferme  of  the  town 
was  in  the  Canons,  who  paid  the  quit  rents  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This 
fee  farm  rent  was  a  compensation  for  the  usual  rents,  tolls,  fisheries,  and 
mills,  the  latter  of  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  public  property,  as 
they  are  usually  attached  to  the  ferme  or  manor.  This  rent  was  fiixed  by 
Archbishop  Thurstan,  at  eighteen  marks  annually.  William  Rufus,  the 
successor  to  the  Conqueror,  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  at  Beverley.  Mr.  Oliver,  in  noticing  the  architectural  taste 
exhibited  in  the  buildings  of  the  town  of  Beverley  in  thp  latter  end  of  the 
11th  century,  reminds  us,  that  in  forming  an  opinion  of  its  magnificence  it  is 
necessary  to  divest  the  mind  of  all  ideas  of  present  splendour,  because  they 
will  by  no  means  apply  to  the  case  of  andent  times.  "A  common  modem 
dinner  service,"  he  continues,  "  is  composed  of  China  dishes  at  the  least,  with 

•  Alured,  p.  1 29.  Fabyan  Chron.,  p.  241,  edit  1811.  Knighton,  b.  2,  c.  2.  Brompt , 
10.    Script.,  col.  966. 
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forks,  spoons,  and  other  articles  in  silver ;  but  an  ancient  dinner  party  ate 
^th  their  fingers  from  wooden  t«snches,  or  perhaps  a  whole  company  partook 
of  the  same  viands  out  of  a  common  bowl.  How  can  we  in  these  luxurious 
days,  form  a  competent  idea  of  the  banquetting  halls  and  ladies'  bowers  of 
olden  time,  which  are  described  by  the  poet,  and  writer  of  romance,  in  such 
fascinating  colours?  Our  conceptions  must  entirely  fail,  from  the  very 
essential  difference  which  exists  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two 
periods.  An  idea  of  modem  splendour  will  embrace  carpetted  floors,  beds  of 
cygnet  down,  services  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  painted  rooms,  gilded  cornices 
and  staircases,  seats  and  sofas  of  satin  damask,  statues  and  pictures,  vases 
and  rich  trinkets,  chandeliers  of  glass,  and  chased  gold  and  silver,  with  all 
the  elegancies  that  wealth  can  purchase  or  luxury  devise.  These  expensive 
superfluities  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of  our  robust  forefathers.  The 
limbs  of  the  most  delicate  and  high  born  female  were  extended  at  night  upon 
a  bed  of  straw ;  and  instead  of  Turkey  carpets,  her  feet  in  the  day  time  trod, 
at  best  but  upon  strewed  rushes.  The  banquetting  room,  with  its  small 
loop  hole  windows,  stone  walls,  rough  oaken  tables  and  benches,  all  dark, 
gloomy,  and  cheerless,  would  afford  to  a  modem  taste  but  a  heavy  picture  of 
splendour  and  magnificence.  Yet  it  was  here  the  high  and  chivalrous  spirit 
of  our  ancestors  was  nurtured  and  brought  to  maturity;  it  was  here  the 
weaker  but  more  lovely  sex,  impressed  with  romantic  notions  of  honour  and 
hardy  virtue,  excited,  by  its  unbounded  influence,  an  ardour  for  deeds  of  heroic 
prowess,  which  marked  its  superiority ;  and  a  single  nod  from  a  high-born 
female  would  either  unnerve  the  stoutest  warrior,  or  excite  him  to  efforts 
fraught  with  such  difficulty  and  danger  as  appeared  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
mortal  to  perform.  To  form  an  estimate  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  town,  we  must 
reduce  our  ideas  even  from  this  standard ;  for  though  the  public  buildings  of 
that  period  were  massive  and  splendid,  and  united  tl^e  qualities  of  magnifi- 
cence and  durability,  yet  the  common  dwellings  were  very  little  improved 
from  the  tent  or  cabin  of  their  ancestors;  and  consisted  of  a  cottage 
thatched  with  reeds,  with  a  fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof  to 
let  out  the  smoke.  Some  of  them  were  composed  of  wicker  work,  but  gene- 
rally timber  framest,  filled  in  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  thatch  for  the  roofs, 
constituted  the  chief  materials  in  the  dwellings  of  the  English  at  this  period."* 
From  the  time  that  the  Conqueror  rescued  the  domains  of  St.  John  from 
the  plundering  hands  of  his  rapacious  soldiery,  the  population  of  Beverley 
continued  to  increase.    It  became  a  place  of  security,  and  numbers  resorted 

•  Oliver's  Bev.,  p.  83.    Apud  Britt.  Architt.  Ant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.    Fosbr.  Encye.  of 
Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 
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thither  for  the  advaotages  it  afforded.  About  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century  the  Archbishops  of  York  exercised  almost  regal  authority  in  the 
baronies  of  Beverley,  Patrington,  Ripon,  Sherbum,  Odey,  and  Wilton.  They 
had  prisons  and  justices  in  these  towns,  with  full  power  to  try,  condemn,  and 
execute  criminals ;  as  well  as  a  gallows,  pillory,  and  cucking  stool,  in  each 
of  these  places.  They  had  also  their  own  officers  to  take  prises  on  the  river 
Hull ;  and  they  had  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer ;  and  waif  and  broken  wreck 
of  the  sea,  with  park  and  free  warren,  and  all  their  lands  were  quit  from  suit 
and  service.  Archbishop  Thurstan,  who  possessed  the  See  of  York  from 
1119  to  1139,  was  a  great  benefiactor  to  the  town  of  Beverley.  To  him  it  is 
indebted  for  the  grant  which  made  it  a  free  burgh.  By  permission  of  King 
Henry  I.  he  granted  a  charter  which  conferred  the  name  o£ freemen  upon  the 
residents,  on  the  demesne  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  Beverley.  By  it 
the  men  of  Beverley  were  to  have  a  merchant  guild,  and  in  every  way  to  have 
the  same  laws  and  privileges  which  the  citizens  of  York  enjoyed.  They  were 
to  "  be  free  and  quit  from  all  toll  throughout  the  whole  shire  of  York,  in  like 
manner  as  those  of  York ;"  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  eighteen  marks 
annually,  they  were  empowered  to  take  tolls  at  all  the  markets  or  fairs  held 
in  the  burgh ;  except  the  three  principal  fiairs,  which  were  held  "  on  the  feast 
of  St.  John  the  Confessor,  in  May ;  and  on  the  feast  of  the  translation  of  St. 
John;  and  on  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist"  The  right  of  taking 
tolls  at  the  fairs  specified,  which  doubtless  were  the  principal  ones,  was 
reserved  to  the  Archbishop  himself.  This  charter  was  a  great  boon  to 
Beverley,  because  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  England,  by  the 
Normans,  had  reduced  the  whole  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the 
King  or  Barons,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  real  slavery. 

Though  it  has  been  asserted  tbat  King  Atbelstan's  charter  constituted  the 
men  of  Beverley  free  burgesses,  yet  it  appears  certain  that  the  first  gleam  of 
freedom  which  they  beheld,  reached  them  through  this  charter  of  Thurstan ; 
and  even  that  precious  document  was  but  the  incipient  instrument  of  their 
emancipation  from  complete  vassalage.  Those  who  contend  for  the  higher 
antiquity  of  the  town,  tell  us  that  King  Athelstan  s  charter  exempted  the 
townspeople  £rom  tho  payment  of  toll  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  last 
clause  of  Thurstan's  charter  grants  them  freedom  from  toll  **  throughout  the 
whole  shire  of  York,"  only.  Subsequent  charters  satisfactorily  show  that  ex- 
emption from  toll  throughout  England,  London  only  excepted,  is  not  a  privi- 
lege derived  by  the  burgesses  from  King  Athelstan.  Archbishop  Thurstan's 
charter  of  free  burgage  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Henry  I. ;  and  like  the 
preceding  charter,  its  last  clause  is  that  the  men  of  Beyerley  ''  be  quit  of  toU 
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through  the  whole  county  of  York,  as  they  of  York."  In  the  sucoeedii^ 
reign  Archbishop  William,  who  was  nephew  to  King  Stephen,  confirmed  the 
foregoing  charter,  and  granted  the  burgesses  the  ad^tional  privilege  of 
holding  pleas  in  their  Hanshtu,  or  Merchant  Guild.  Archbishop  Thurstan 
had  a  Paiace  at  Beverley,  and  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  there.  The  benefits 
of  his  administration  were  long  visible  in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
town.  Here  he  could  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  rites  oi  the  church,  and 
employ  his  time  in  distributing  justice  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
The  distance  of  the  river  Hull  firom  the  town  of  Beveiley  was  more  than  half 
a  mile,  which  rendered  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  merchandise  very  tedious 
and  inconvenient.  To  obviate  the  embarrassments  thus  necessarily  occa- 
sioned, Thurstan  encouraged  the  merchants  to  make  a  channel  from  the 
river,  of  sufficient  depth  ''  to  carry  boats  and  barges.*'  And  this  canal  was 
of  infinite  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  town. 

About  this  time  the  chapel  or  oratory  of  St.  Mary  was  erected,  and  the 
origin  of  this  edifice  is  probably  indebted  to  the  active  benevolence  of  Thur- 
stan. After  the  battle  of  Guton  Moor,  near  Northallerton,  in  1138,  King 
Stephen,  considering  himself  securely  placed  on  the  throne,  exercised  great 
severities  against  the  Bishops  and  Gleigy.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  Leland  say  that  he  came  to  Beverley,  laid  fines  upon  the  clergy ;  and 
that  he  would  have  built  a  Gastle  there,  and  fortified  the  town,  if  St  John 
of  Beverley  had  not  deterred  him  in  a  vision.'i'  Archbishop  Henry  Murdac, 
who  was  not  permitted  by  King  Stephen  to  take  possession  of  his  See,  retired 
to  Beverley,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  rendered  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  town.     He  died  at  Beverley  in  1153. 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy  11.  little  occurs  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The 
trade  of  Beverley,  however,  at  this  early  period,  alter  it  bad  become  a  bui^gh, 
seems  to  have  assumed  a  respectable  position,  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  which  paid  fines  to  King  John,  that  they  might  freely  buy  and  sell 
dyed  cloths,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  Il.f 
It  appears  that  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  and  dyers  had  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  the  latter  monarch,  formed  an  establishment  in  a  part  of  the  town 
called  after  their  name ;  and  the  Beverley  cloths  were  noted  for  their  superior 
fineness  of  texture,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  From  that  time  the  trade 
had  progressively  increased,  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  it  was  conducted  on 
an  extensive  scale.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  r^gn  of  Heniy  m.,  an  event 
took  place  connected  with  this  trade,  which  proves  that  coloured  cloths  were 

•  Lei.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  864.        f  Madox'6  Hist  Excheq.,  t<J.  i.,  p.  468. 
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not  only  mancifactured  here,  but  were  also  exported  from  the  place.  A  yessd 
bdonging  to  John  de  St  James,  and  other  merchants  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
as  they  are  termed,  was  plundered  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  of  scarlet  and  other 
cbths  of  Beverley,  Stamford,  and  York ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
cloths  were  manofactored  at  those  places ;  and  it  further  appears  that  these 
cloths  were  exported ;  the  persons  who  were  robbed  of  them  being  Spanish 
merchants,  outward  bound.i' 

King  Heniy  confirmed  "  to  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  all  the  liberties  and 
free  customs  which  Thurstan  and  William,  heretofore  Archbishops  of  York, 
gave  and  granted,  and  by  their  diarters  confirmed  to  them,  and  vrhich  King 
Henry,  his  grandfather,  granted,  and  by  his  charter  confirmed  to  them." 
This  charter  is  dated  at  Arundel ;  and  there  is  another  charter  granted  by 
this  King,  dated  at  Woodstock,  which,  like  the  former  one,  is  merely  confir- 
matory. In  the  latter  end  of  this  reign  nearly  the  whole  of  Beverley,  as  well 
as  the  Collegiate  Ghureh  of  St.  John,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  According 
to  Leland,  this  calamity  occurred  in  1188 ;  but  Stowe  says  that  "  the  towne 
of  Beverley,  with  the  Ghureh  of  John  there,  was  brent,  the  20th  of  Sept., 
1189."  Accidents  of  this  kind  were  then  very  frequent,  the  houses  being 
built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw.  A  house  of  stone  in  the 
days  of  Henry  II.  was  rarely  seen,  even  in  London.  A  law  was  passed  in 
1190,  to  enforee  the  construction  of  stone  building,  which  afforded  a  more 
certain  security  against  the  ravages  of  this  derouring  element.  About  this 
time  stone  mansions  were  built  in  Beverley,  and  occupied  by  families  of  note 
and  consequence,  though  the  common  people  still  continued  to  reside  in  huts 
of  mud  and  thatch,  unfurnished  with  chimnies  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which 
usually  found  vent  by  a  large  hole  in  the  roof,  and  through  the  doorway. 

Richard  I.  confirmed  the  preceding  charters,  and  as  this  monareh  was  de- 
tained in  captivity  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  until  a  heavy  fine  was  paid 
for  his  release  (See  vol  i.,  p.  139),  and  as  the  money  was  in  part  raised  by 
fines  paid  for  the  renewal  of  borough  charters,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a 
heavy  sum  was  exacted  from  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  for  the  confirmation 
of  their  charter  on  this  occasion. 

King  John,  his  successor,  immediately  after  his  accession  in  1199,  granted 
a  charter,  containing  some  new  and  important  privileges.  By  it  the  men  of 
Beverley  were  to  be  hereafter  free  and  quit  of  toll,  pontage,  passage,  pesage, 
laatage,  stallage,  and  of  wreck  and  lagan,  and  of  lene,\  and  of  all  other  such 

*  Bot.  10,  indorso.  Hen.  11.,  p.  181. 
f  Pontage,  a  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  bridges,  or  a  toll  paid  for  that 
purpose  by  those  who  pass  over  bridges.    Passage,  a  tribute  paid  by  persons  travelling 
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customs  as  pertain  to  us  (the  King)  throughout  all  our  land,  saving  the 
Uherties  of  the  city  of  London."  The  burgesses  having  discovered  that  this 
charter  did  not  formally  recognise  the  charters  of  Archbishops  Thurstan  and 
William,  sought  and  obtained  another  charter,  dated  only  two  days  afterwards, 
which  supplied  the  omission.  In  those  troublous  times  the  liberties  of 
boroughs  were  not  safe  without  frequent  confirmations  of  the  charters.  For 
the  important  privileges  contained  in  the  first  charter  of  John,  the  bui^esses 
of  Beverley  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  500  marks,  in  instalments.'!^  The 
freedom  from  the  impositions  enumerated  in  this  charter  must  have  been 
considered  highly  valuable  in  that  age,  as  the  town  would  not  otherwise  have 
consented  to  such  an  exorbitant  fine ;  and  we  must  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
the  CfUcUi  Merc€Uoria,  i.  e.  the  burgesses,  must  have  been  both  numerous  and 
wealthy  to  be  able  to  contribute  such  a  sum  of  money. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  burgesses  derived  no  privileges  from  the 
charter  of  King  Athelatan ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  the  charter  of 
King  John  the  first  royal  grant  of  freedom  from  toU,  stallage,  dc. ;  and  it  wiU 
soon  be  shown  that  the  Archbishops  of  York  exercised  all  their  rights  in 
Beverley,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  of  Athelatan.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
reign.  King  John,  Queen  Isabella,  and  their  suite,  visited  Cottingham  and 
Beverley  on  their  way  to  York.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  180.)  From  the  Itinerary  of 
King  John,  printed  in  part  i.  of  the  S2nd  vol.  of  the  Archselogia,  p.  128,  it 
appears  that  they  were  here  on  the  25th  and  filth  of  January,  1201. 

In  considering  the  appearance  of  Beverley  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Mr. 
Oliver  says, — '*  Imagination  may  carry  us  back  to  this  remote  period,  and  in 
the  long  perspective  we  may  in  fancy  behold  the  town,  how  large  soever  in 
extent,  still  uncouth  and  unsightly,  according  to  our  improved  ideas  of  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  domestic  architecture.  The  houses,  composed  of 
various  materials,  some  of  stone,  others  of  brick  or  wall  tiles,  and  others  of 
humble  clay,  all  cased  in  a  heavy  framework  of  timber,  stretched  their  over- 
hanging roofs  across  the  street,  as  if  they  frowned  mutual  defiance.  Each 
upper  story  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  brought  the  most  lofty  parts  so 
nearly  in  contact,  that  opposite  neighbours  were  not  only  capable  of  con- 
versing together  from  their  upper  apartments,  but  might  almost  give  the 

with  their  wares.  Pesage,  castoms  paid  for  weighing  wares  or  merchandise.  Lcatage, 
a  daty  paid  apon  evezy  burden  of  commodities  brought  into  a  market  for  sale.  StaUage, 
a  daty  payable  for  the  permission  to  set  up  staiU  in  a  market  or  fair.  Wrecks^  goods  in 
a  ship  bronght  to  land  by  the  waves.  Lagan^  goods  thrown  overboard  and  sunk,  and 
which  are  cast  up  again  upon  land.  Ewage,  a  toll  paid  for  the  passage  of  water.  Lene, 
treed  the  burgesses  from  all  forced  loans. 

•  Mag.  Rot.  2  Joh. 
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gripe  of  friendship  across  the  nan*ow  space  thus  left  vacant  between  them. 
In  fancj  we  may  behold  the  worthies  of  ancient  Beverley,  strutting  along 
the  darkened  streets,  with  more  than  Spanish  gravity,  arrayed  in  costly 
clothing ;  bolstered  with  cushions,  to  hide  all  imperfections  of  shape  and  per- 
son ;  their  long  and  curling  hair  dancing  in  the  wind,  and  their  high-peaked 
shoes  fastened  to  their  knees  with  chains  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  rich 
tassels  and  fringes.  A  goodly  sight!  Pourtraying,  in  the  most  striking 
colours,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  customs  of  this  country, 
resulting  from  its  gradual  approaches  to  refinement,  and  its  present  eminence 
in  the  arts  of  civil  and  social  life."'!^ 

During  the  reign  of  King  John  occurred  an  instance  of  the  assertion  of 
their  rights,  by  the  burgesses  of  Beverley,  and  of  the  value  of  those  privileges 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  as  lord  of  the  demesne,  to  which  their  ancestors  could  not  have  offered 
any  legitimate  opposition.  They  complained  to  the  King  that  the  Archbishop 
had  disseized  them  of  their  pastures  and  tolls,  which  they  held  by  charter ; 
and  that  he  deprived  them  of  their  turbaries,!  fenced  off  their  gravel  pits,  and 
withheld  from  them  sundry  rights,  and  that  he  had  excommunicated  William 
do  Stuteville,  of  Cottingham,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  also  his 
Mi^esty^s  humble  petitioners,  the  burgesses  of  Beverley.  The  King  gra- 
ciously received  their  appeal,  and  made  a  progress  into  Yorkshire  to  enquire 
into  these  disorderly  transactions.  He  visited  the  Sheriff  at  his  Manor 
House  at  Cottingham,  and  ultimately  restored  to  the  petitioners  their  former 
rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  contents  of  their  charters. 

Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  obtained  a  charter  in  1286,  from  King  Henry 
ni.,  granting  him  the  privilege  oifree  warren  in  the  woods  beyond  his  park 
at  Beverley ;  and  in  his  demesnes  of  Molescroft  and  South  Burton ;  by  which 
he  was  possessed  of  the  exclusive  right  of  killing  game  within  these  limits. 
From  the  several  charters  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  m.,  to  the  bur- 
gesses, relative  to  their  pursuits  as  tradesmen,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Beverley  had  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  A  more  convincing  proof 
of  their  progress  towards  a  state  of  civilization  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the 
repairing  of  the  roads  and  streets  of  the  borough.  In  1355  the  burgesses 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  for  levying  a  toll  upon  certain  articles  for 
five  years,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Another  charter,  obtained 
in  the  same  reign,  grants  to  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  this  Uberty,  through 

•  Oliver's  Beverley,  p.  97. 
f  Turbary  was  the  privilege  of  digging  turf  for  fuel,  which,  in  an  age  when  the  use 
of  coals  was  not  common,  was  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  possession  of  property. 
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all  the  dominions  of  the  King, — **  That  neither  they  nor  their  goods  shall  be 
arrested  for  any  debt  in  which  they  are  neither  principal  debtors  nor  sure- 
ties, unless  the  same  debtors  are  of  their  commonalty  and  within  their  joiis- 
diction,  having  effects  whereby  they  can  satisfy  the  debts  in  whole  or  in  part" 
To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  clause,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  in  these  unsettled  times  it  was  not  only  considered  lawful  to 
seize  the  goods  and  persons  of  resident  foreigners,  for  the  debts  of  their 
countrymen ;  but  also,  if  a  burgess  of  one  town  of  the  realm  happened  to  be 
passing  through  another,  and  any  citizen  of  the  latter  was  owed  a  sum  of 
money  by  another  burgess  of  the  former,  the  creditor  might  detain  the  un- 
fortunate traveller  and  his  goods,  though  he  had  no  connexion  with  the 
debtor.  And  even  after  the  indulgence  of  this  charter,  a  burgess  of  Beverley 
might  be  arrested  in  any  other  town  for  the  debts  of  any  other  burgess  of 
Beverley  if  the  creditor  of  the  latter  could  prove  that  his  debtor  was  solvent ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  left  to  his  remedy  against  his  townsman,  in  the  best 
manner  he  was  able.'i'  But  in  nine  years  afterwards  the  men  of  Beverley 
obtained  another  charter,  which  gave  them  full  protection  from  arrest,  either 
of  their  goods  or  persons. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  and  owner  of  the 
soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Hull,  took  tolls  from  boats  and  other  small 
vessels  plying  on  that  river.  In  1218  the  Archbishop's  privilege  upon  the 
river  at  the  town  of  Hull,  was  to  have  a  free  passive  along  its  midstream,  of 
the  breadth  of  34  feet.  At  that  time  the  navigation  was  restricted  to  boats 
and  small  craft.  But  through  the  intervention  of  Archbishop  Walter  Gififord, 
it  was  made  navigable  for  ships  in  the  year  1269,  whereby  an  increased 
accommodation  was  obtained.  In  that  year  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
the  same  prelate  with  the  lady  Johanna  de  Stuteville,  and  Saer  de  Sutton,  in 
which  the  last  named  parties  agreed  to  remove  the  wears  and  fences  which 
they  had  in  the  river  for  their  fisheries,  so  as  to  leave  a  certain  breadth  of 
the  river  firee  and  unobstructed,  that  ships  as  well  as  boats  might  pass 
without  interruption  between  the  Humber  and  the  town  of  Beverley,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  rent  of  six  marks,  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the 
Archbishop ;  which  sum  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  agreed  to  reimburse-i* 

About  the  year  1280  William  Wickwane,  Archbishop  of  York,  granted  to 

^  A  relio  of  the  injustice  of  those  times  still  exists  nnder  the  denomination  of  em- 
bargo. On  a  rapture  between  two  rival  states,  the  oai^o  of  the  unoffending  merchant  is 
liable  to  seizure,  and  a  declaration  of  war,  such  as  has  been  recently  made  by  England 
and  Russia,  in  which  he  had  no  concern,  may  involve  him  in  utter  ruin. 

f  Land's  MSS.,  402,  fo.  23,  78, 122. 
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the  burgesses  of  Beverley,  for  ever,  a  certain  messuage,  with  the  erecUons  and 
appurtenances  standing  thereon,  in  the  Market  Place  of  Beverley,  called 
Byscopdynges  (afterwards  called  Butter-dings),  ''and  a  certain  meadow, 
together  with  the  arable  land  in  the  same,  which  meadow  is  called  Utengs, 
with  their  appurtenances  as  they  lie  between  Nendik  and  the  pasture  of 
Beverley  called  Fefang ;"  and  the  burgesses  were  to  pay  to  the  Archbishop 
and  his  succesors  for  the  same,  every  year,  in  lieu  of  all  services,  customs,  and 
demands,  the  sum  of  68.  8d.  for  the  messuage  in  the  Market  Place,  and  the 
like  sum  annually  for  the  meadow  and  arable  land.  This  munificent  prelate 
also  granted,  by  the  same  writing,  that  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  should  be 
'*  for  ever  quit  of  contributing  paunage  for  their  own  pigs  in  the  wood  called 
Hagge  (Beverley  Parks),  from  the  feast  of  St  Michael  until  Christmas  Day, 
in  every  year,  and  that  they  shall  be  altogether  and  for  ever  quit  of  paunage 
in  the  wood  called  Westwode."  And  he  also  granted  "  that  certain  boun- 
daries be  made  between  the  pasture  of  Westwode  and  the  arable  land,  so  that 
no  more  of  the  same  pasture  of  Westwode  shall  hereafter  be  converted  into 
tillage;"  and  he  confirmed  ^'that  no  villein  of  Wodemanse,  or  any  other 
villein  of  us  (the  Archbishop),  or  any  one  on  their  behalf,  shall  or  may  here- 
after common  on  the  pasture  of  Fegangge  "  (Figham.)*  This  grant  was  con- 
^rmed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  in  1284. 

Edward  I.  honoured  Beverley  with  three  distinct  visits.  The  first  oc- 
curred on  ^e  94th  of  November,  1209,  when  the  King  was  lodged  and 
entertained  for  three  days  by  the  CoUegiate  Society  of  St  John.  From 
several  entries  in  the  wardrobe  account  for  this  year,!  it  appears  he  left 
some  valuable  tokens  of  his  munificence  to  the  dei^gy ;  and  he  commanded 
the  consecrated  standard  of  St.  John  to  be  borne  before  him  into  Scot- 
land.! '^^  second  royal  visit  to  Beverley  was  made  in  the  month  of  May, 
1800.  The  King,  accompanied  by  his  new  Queen,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Prince  Edward,  en  mite,  set  out  from  London,  and  taking  their  route 
through  Lincolnshire,  the  royal  party  crossed  the  Humber  from  Barton  to 
Hessle,  and  proceeded  to  the  north  through  Beverley.  (See  page  11.)  The 
royal  visitors'  stay  at  Beverley  was  very  short.  Rymer  gives  their  route  at 
Beverley  the  29th  of  May,  the  next  day  at  Holme,  and  at  Selby  Abbey  on 
the  1st  of  June.    On  this  occasion  the  King  granted  a  firee  pardon  to  all 

•  Town's  Becords.        f  Published  in  1787  by  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 

f  Master  Gilbert  de  Grimsby,  Vicar  of  the  Collegiate  Chnioh  of  St.  John,  who  pro- 
ceeded I7  command  of  the  King,  with  the  oonseoraied  banner  of  St.  John,  in  the  King's 
soiie  to  TarioQs  parts  of  Scotland,  received  for  hit  wagu  8id.  per  day  for  forty-six  days, 
and  Is.  per  day  for  six  days,  which  he  spent  in  retoxning  to  his  home  at  Bererl^. 

VOL.  II.  d  B 
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fugitives  who  had  taken  sanctuary  at  Beverley,  and  had  voluntarily  followed 
him  to  the  Scottish  wars.  Soon  after  leaving  Beverley  the  Queen  was  de* 
livered  of  a  son  at  Brotherton,  near  Ferrybridge,  where  the  King  left  her, 
and  proceeded  to  Carlisle.  King  Edward's  third  visit  to  this  town  occurred 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1306,  and  the  only  particulars  attending  it  preserved, 
are  that  he  witnessed  two  instruments  here  on  that  day.*  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation  to  the  burgesses,  with  the 
additional  exemption  from  murrage  and  pavage.  In  this  reign  a  writ  was 
issued  against  John  le  Bomaine,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  examine  by  what 
authority  he  claimed  to  have  within  the  boroughs  of  Beverley  and  Bipon, 
infangtheof  and  utfangtheof,  markets  and  fairs,  a  gallows  and  a  gibbet,  a  pil- 
lory and  a  cucking  stool,  judgment  of  fugitives  and  felons,  wreck  and  waif,! 
fines  for  several  pleas  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Sheriff;  why  neither 
Sheriff  nor  Bailiff  of  the  King  was  suffered  to  enter  into  his  two  boroughs  of 
Beverley  and  Ripon,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office ;  why  the  King's 
Justices  were  not  permitted  to  hold  pleas,  or  try  prisoners  within  the  liberties 
of  these  boroughs;  and  on  what  authority  he  claimed  to  have  a  park  in 
Beverley.  The  Archbishop  answered  that  he  claimed  all  these  privileges  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  from  charter  and  ancient  usage ;  and  he  established  his 
right  to  weekly  markets  in  Beverley  and  Ripon,  in  the  former  place  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday ;  and  also  four  annual  fairs  at  Beverley ;  one  on  the 
eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  three  following  days;  another  on  the  eve 
and  day  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  in  winter ;  a  third  on  the  day  of  St.  John  of 
Beverley  in  May ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  eve  and  day  of  the  Ascension  of  our 
Lord.  He  further  claimed,  ab  antiquo,  in  both  boroughs  to  have  a  gallows 
and  a  gibbet,  with  the  privilege  of  executing  criminals  without  appeal  to  the 
King ;  also  to  a  pillory  and  cucking  stool,  fines  for  the  escape  of  felons,  &c. 
He  claimed  to  have  his  coroners,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  prisoners  and 
and  gaol  delivery  in  both  boroughs,  and  also  insisted  that  from  his  charters 
and  ancient  usage,  no  Sheriff  or  Bailiff  of  the  King  had  power  to  enter  eithw 
of  his  boroughs,  to  serve  summonses,  &c.,  or  to  exercise  any  other  office  there, 
unless  in  default  of  his  own  Bailiffs,  for  the  time  being.    He  claimed  free 

*  De  Donatione  Scholaribus  Oxonii,  &c.  Teste  Hege  api^  Beverlacum,  xxiL  die 
Julii,  A.D.  1806,  Edw.  I.,  pat  34,  m.  18.  Qaod  comes  Lincoln  quasdam  advoeatione,  &e. 
Teste  Bege  apud  Beverlacwn,  xzii.  die  Jnlii»  a.d.  1306,  34  Edw.  I.,  m.  13. 

f  The  Cacking  or  Ducking  Stool  was  used  in  Beverley  since  before  the  Conquest,  and 
the  Bar-dyke  was  the  place  of  punishment  This  mode  of  correction  was  abolished 
here  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the  place  where  the  machine  was  ex- 
hibited was  long  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ducking  Stool  lane.  (See  note  at 
foot  ofp,  883,  voh  %.)    For  Infangtheof  vadi  Waift  see  voL  i.,  p.  116. 
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wanen  and  free  chase  in  all  his  woods  and  demesnes ;  and  also  the  privilege 
of  having  officers  on  each  side  of  the  river  Hull,  to  take  prises,  and  to  secure 
for  his  benefit  waif  and  broken  wreck ;  and  of  tasting  wines,  and  purchasing 
them  or  any  other  merchandise,  which  should  be  brought  into  the  ports  of 
Hnll  or  Beverley,  immediately  after  the  Eing*8  prisage,  and  before  they  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market. 

These  extraordinary  powers  were  then  considered  necessary  to  restrain  the 
tnibnlence  of  an  uneducated  population ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  well 
disposed  prelate  were  doubtless  beneficial ;  but  in  bad  hands  they  would 
become  obnoxious,  and  prove  destructive  to  the  liberties  they  were  intended 
to  protect. 

Edward  IT.,  in  order  to  avoid  the  immediate  presence  of  his  Barons,  retired 
to  York,  and  was  at  Beverley  on  the  30th  of  August,  1810.*  Hostilities 
having  taken  place  during  this  reign,  between  the  French  and  the  Flemings, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  King  of  France,  ordering  strangers  to 
retire  £rom  Flanders.  In  obedience  of  this  edict,  Walter  de  Burton  and  John 
Haooun,  merchants  and  burgesses  of  Beverley,  were  on  their  way  to  England, 
when  the  Sieur  de  Pinckney,  the  French  commander  and  custos  of  the 
marshes,  arrested  them,  and  on  recovering  their  liberty,  refused  to  return 
their  money,  which  he  had  also  seized, — '*  pecunia  et  argentum  in  massa," 
to  the  amount  of  £225.  sterling — no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days.  It 
appears  that  these  merchants,  on  their  return  to  England,  repaired  to  Don- 
oaster,  where  the  King  was  staying,  and  complained  of  the  treatment  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  French  official.  Edward  immediately  wrote  to 
the  King  of  France  on  the  subject,  and  the  affair  was  settied.f  This  letter, 
which  is  dated  at  Doncaster,  16th  December,  1815,  is  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  proves  that  the  burgesses  of  this  town  visited  the  continent  for  the 
parposes  of  trade,  as  early  as  the  14th  century. 

The  predatory  warfare  in  which  the  English  and  the  Scots  were  engaged 
at  this  time,  brought  Edward  11.  often  into  the  north.  He  was  at  Beverley, 
on  his  route  to  Scotland,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1814,  previous  to  the  fatal 
defeat  of  Bannockbum.  In  1816,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  0th,  of  September, 
we  again  find  him  at  Beverley,  issuing  orders  for  arming  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60. 
The  particular  number  of  men  which  this  tovm  was  then  to  raise  is  not 
specified ;  but  in  1818,  the  quota  assigned  to  the  town  to  raise  for  an  expe- 
dition into  Scotland,  was  thirty  strong  able-bodied  men,  to  be  armed  with  a 

•  Fsders,  voL  iii.,  p.  324.        f  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  543. 
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haketon,  hanbergeoxi,  baoenett,*  and  iron  gauntlets;  to  be  at  their  own 
charge  for  forty  days,  and  to  be  marched  to  York  on  the  day  appointed.  The 
Barons  being  averse  to  a  winter  campaign,  the  King  was  compelled  to  delay 
his  expedition  until  the  spring.  On  the  let,  drd,  and  7th,  of  January, 
1819,  Edward  was  again  at  Beverley,  from  whence  he  issued  a  command 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  between  the  ages  of  90  and  60, 
should  be  armed  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Scots.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  latter  order  the  persons  compelled  to  obey  it  in  the  buigh, 
were  those  within  the  prescribed  ages,  having  fifom  40s.  to  60s.  in  lands  or 
chattels.  They  were  to  be  provided  with  a  haketon,  bacenett,  and  gauntlets, 
or  sufficient  defence  for  foot  soldiers.f  Every  one  having  from  100s.  to  10 
marks,  was  to  provide  himself  with  a  horse  and  accoutrements  befitting  a 
hobeler.J  And  every  one  having  from  10  to  dO  marks  in  lands  or  chattels, 
was  obliged  to  provide  a  horse  and  arms,  in  other  words,  he  was  to  appear  as 
a  man  at  arm8.§  The  penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  should  negleot 
to  provide  themselves  with  arms  were  :-^in  the  first  case  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  their  goods ;  in  the  second,  with  the  loss  of  the  remainder ;  and  in 
the  third,  were  to  be  at  the  King's  disposal. 

In  the  16th  of  this  reign  (1829)  the  King,  having  been  granted  a  subsidy 
at  a  Parliament  held  at  York,  raised  a  large  army  which  he  thought  nothing 
could  withstand,  and  with  which  he  again  marched  against  the  Scots ;  but 
as  we  have  seen  in  vol.  i.,  p.  140,  his  usual  ill  fortune  still  pursued  him,  for 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  now 
harassed  and  pillaged  the  whole  of  the  north,  and  even  laid  Beverley  undmr 
contribution.  "  The  King  escaping,  got  to  Yorke,"  says  Hollinshed,  "  and 
the  Scotts  having  thus  the  uppere  hande,  after  they  had  spoyled  the  niona»- 
terie  of  Rivale,  and  taken  their  pleasure  there,  they  passed  forthe  into 
Yorkeswolde,  destroying  that  eountrey  even  almost  unto  Buerley,  whiche 
towne  they  ransomed,  receyving  a  summe  of  money  for  sparing  it,  lest  they 
shoulde  have  brent  it  as  they  did  other."  A  charter  of  inspeximus,  granted 
in  the  16th  year  of  this  reign,  establishes  the  exemption  from  toll,  4^.,  of 

*  HakeUm  or  Htiqtieton  was  a  common  leathern  or  linen  doublet,  stuffed  with  cotton 
or  wool.  Hauhergeorif  a  small  coat,  composed  either  of  plate  or  chain  mail,  without 
sleeves.    Baeenett,  a  kind  of  iron  scull  cap,  named  bacenett,  from  its  similarity  to  a  basin. 

f  This  was  the  usual  defensive  armour  worn  by  the  infSuitry  at  that  period.  Such 
men  as  wanted  these  appointments  were  called  naked /ooL 

X  Hohelen  were  a  species  of  light  horsemen,  deriving  their  names  from  the  hobbies 
or  small  horses  on  which  they  rode. 

I  The  men  at  arms  wore  complete  armour  from  head  to  foot,  and  were  mounted  on 
stout  war  horses. 
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the  bmgeBses  of  BoTorley,  throughout  the  kingdom,  London  only  exoepted» 
as  gnmted  by  King  John;  and  ratifies  and  confirms  former  charters. 

The  question  whether  Beverlej  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  fortifications 
has  produced  two  opinions  deddedlj  hostile  to  each  other.  The  two  best 
historians  of  the  town,  Poulson  and  OUver,  differ  not  more  widdy  upon  this 
point  than  they  do  upon  the  high  antiquity  of  the  place.  From  a  petition 
which  the  borgeeses  presented  to  Edward  n.  in  18^1,  these  writers  draw  the 
most  opposite  ooncluaions.  Mr.  Poulson  says,  "  This  petiticmi  incontestibly 
proves  that  Beverley  was  formerly  a  walled  town."*  Mr.  Oliver  writes,  ''It 
is  dear  from  the  petition  that  there  existed  no  walls  anterior  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  we  possess  no  subsequent  documents  to  prove  that  any 
active  operations  towards  carrying  the  wishes  of  the  burgesses  into  efifect, 
resulted  horn  the  petition;  for  we  find  no  mention  of  waUs  in  the  public 
records  of  the  town.**t  But  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  indulge  in  his 
own  speculations  on  this  disputed  point,  we  lay  before  him  the  petition,  in 
esBtenao^  together  with  the  chief  argum^its  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

To  our  lord  the  King  and  to  his  conndl,  the  bniigesses  of  Beverley  pray,  that  it  may 
please  onr  said  lord  the  King  to  oonfinn  the  charters  which  they  have  of  his  ancestors, 
late  Kings  of  England,  to  enclose  the  said  town  with  a  wall  and  ditoh.  And  that  they 
may  leiry  from  all  those  of  the  said  town  of  Beverley,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  each,  the  expenses  that  they  have  now  lately  or  may  in  time  to 
come  be  put  to  on  account  of  the  said  enclosure,  with  a  wall  and  and  a  ditch,  for  the 
improvement  and  protection  of  the  town  of  Beverley  aforesaid. 

The  Answer. — ^The  King  will  speak  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  inspect  their 
ofaarters,  and  do  what  it  may  please  him  in  the  bnainess. 

As  Mr.  OUver  remarks,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  ultimately  granted  or  not ;  but  an  expression  used 
in  the  preamble  of  the  commission  of  array,  46th  Edward  III.  (1372),  "  by 
reason  of  tlie  defect  in  the  fortifications,*^  seems  to  intimate  that  the  petition 
was  disregarded.  According  to  Verstegan,  the  word  "Bury  or  Borough 
signifieth  a  town  having  a  walle  or  some  kind  of  closure  about  it.  All  places 
in  the  old  tyme  had  among  our  ancestors  the  name  of  bourough,  where  places 
were  one  way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified.  "J  Bury,  or  Burgh,  he  tells  us, 
is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifiying  to  hide  or  bury,  because  soldiers 
were  hid  behind  the  walls  from  an  enemy's  view,  as  securely  as  a  corpse 
when  it  is  buried  in  the  earth.  The  number  of  streets  in  Beveriey  which  still 
retain  the  cognomen  of  gate,  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  town  was 
regularly  walled.     There  were  five  bars  or  g<Ues,  as  they  are  called  in  the 

*  Beverlac,  p.  95.        f  Oliver's  Bev.,  p.  164.        \  Verst.  Best  Dec.  Int.,  p.  211. 
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south,  formerly  standing  in  Beverley.  One  of  them,  North  Bar,  which  was 
undoubtedly  fortified,  is  still  remaining;  and  the  others  were  South  Bar, 
ac^oining  Eastgate;  Norwood  Bar;  Keldgate  Bar;  and  Newbegin  Bar. 
The  two  latter  were  taken  down  within  the  last  half  century.  These  Bars 
formed  the  principal  entrances  to  the  town,  and  a  wall  connected  with  each 
of  them  would  completely  surround  the  place. 

Mr.  Poulaon  (who  concludes  that  these  walls  existed),  in  tracing  the  fosse 
or  ditch,  says,  "  Beginning  at  the  North  Bar,  it  may  be  followed  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  passing  the  ancient  site  of  Newbegin  Bar,  along  Slut  Well 
Lane,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  Keldgate  Bar  formerly  stood.  It  then  takes 
an  easterly  course,  emptying  itself  into  a  drain  near  England's  Springs,  in 
Long  Lane,  below  the  Minster.  Commencing  again  at  the  North  Bar,  it 
may  be  traced  (although  this  and  several  other  parts  of  the  ancient  fosse  are 
covered  over,  it  still  serves  as  a  water  course)  inclining  to  the  eastward  as 
far  as  Pighill  Lane.  In  then  bends  southerly  into  Norwood,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Walkergate  drains.  These  present  drains  in  Walkei^gate,"  he 
continues,  in  a  note,  **  were  open  until  within  these  few  years  past ;  the  water, 
when  it  ran  down  the  street,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Walkei^ate  beck."^ 

Here  it  must  be  remarked,  that  those  who  deny  that  Beverley  was  a  walled 
town,  allow  that  it  was  fortified  with  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and  that  the 
bars  or  gates  were  erected  on  this  ditch. 

In  the  chartulary  of  Beverley  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  "  gates  and 
ditches,"  the  "  Barr  dyke"  «  West  Barr  dyke"  <fec.,  so  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury ;f  a  presumptive  proof  that  ditches  and  gates  constituted  its  chief 
defence.  "  When  Edward  IV.  made  his  second  successful  attempt  upon  the 
Grown  in  1471,"  writes  Mr.  Oliver,  "  he  landed  with  2,000  followers  at  Ba- 
venspume,  and  sent  out  parties  in  different  directions  to  sound  the  inhabitants. 
When  he  found  that  they  had  received  orders  not  to  lend  any  sanction  to  his 
pretensions,  and  that  the  gates  of  Hull  were  actually  closed  against  him,  he 
marched  through  Beverley  to  York,  which  also  refused  to  receive  him.  Now 
if  the  town  of  Beverley,"  he  continues,  "  had  possessed  bulwarks  of  defence, 
capable  of  resisting  the  approaches  of  Edward's  army,  they  must,  in  that 
case,  be  supposed  to  have  received  him  favourably ;  and  if  so,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  entrenched  himself  here,  and  not  have  hazarded,  in  person,  an 
expedition  to  York,  without  possessing  any  evidence  of  their  favourable 
opinion.  "J 

*  Beverlac,  p.  06.        f  Land's  MSS.,  Brit  Mas.  806,  Till.  fo.  189. 

I  Hist  Bev.  p.  164. 
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Ldand,  in  his  Itinerary,  remarks, ''  Beverle  is  a  large  town,  but  I  could 
not  peroeyre  that  ever  hit  was  wauUed,  though  ther  be  certen  gates  of  stone 
portoolesed  for  defense."  In  the  time  of  the  civil  war  Beverley  was  termed 
**  an  open  place,  by  no  means  tenable  ;"*  and  when  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle 
laised  the  siege  of  Hull,  he  was  advised  by  Sir  William  Widrington  to  fortify 
the  church,  and  some  parts  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  that  a  garrison  might 
be  left  there  as  a  check  upon  the  garrison  at  Hull. 

On  the  Idth  of  October,  1642,  the  Corporation  of  Beverley,  for  the  better 
•ecarity  of  the  town,  ordered  the  ditches  to  be  cut,  and  the  bars  to  be  kept 
looked,  and  guarded  finMn  9  at  night  till  6  in  the  moming.f  These  may  be 
considered  as  negative  proofs  that  the  town  was  not  surrounded  by  walls. 
Added  to  which  there  is  not  on  the  Patent  Rolls  a  single  grant  at  any  period 
of  a  toll  for  building  or  repairing  the  walls  of  Beverley ;  nor  a  single  allusion 
to  the  walls  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation  ;  besides  there  remain  no  ves- 
tiges of  the  existence  of  walls,  either  by  the  voice  of  tradition  or  the  discoveiy 
of  old  foundations  in  any  part  of  the  town.  These  considerations  incline  us 
to  rank  ourselves  with  those  who  maintain  (in  spite  of  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sions used  in  the  petition  to  Edward  11.,  already  cited)  that  Beverley  never 
was  a  a  walled  town,  and  that  its  fortifications  consisted  of  a  deep  ditch 
and  fortified  gates. 

In  the  first  of  Henry  HE.  (1837),  that  youthful  monarch  raised  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Murray 
and  Douglas.  He  issued  orders  from  Northallerton  to  the  Bailiff  of  the  town 
of  Beverley,  commanding  him,  on  forfeiture  of  body  and  goods,  to  march  all 
the  defensible  men  "  by  day  and  night,"  until  they  joined  the  army  at  York, 
which  was  the  head  quarters.  In  1833  this  King  granted  a  charter  of  con- 
firmation to  the  borough ;  and  in  the  year  1833,  when  he  sought  to  punish 
David  Bmce,  King  of  Scotland,  as  a  contumacious  vassal,  Richard  Dousyng, 
Thomas  de  Hdme,  and  Adam  Tyrwhit,  were  appointed  jointly  and  severaUy, 
to  array  and  train  to  arms  all  men  within  the  liberties  of  Beverley  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60 ;  and  to  bring  under  their  own  leadership  fifty  hobe- 
lers  and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  whether  expert  archers  or  not  The  people  of 
Beverley  appear  to  have  been  averse  to  meeting  the  King*s  wishes  on  this 
subject,  for  his  order  was  not  complied  with,  until  he  accused  the  arrayers 
with  negligence  and  peculation,  and  threatened  them  with  summary  and 
signal  punishment.  The  King  having  furnished  himself  with  an  army, 
marched  towards  Berwick  without  delay;  and  in  the  battle  of  Hallidown 

•  Tiekell'8  Hull,  p.  481.       f  Town's  Beoords. 
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Hill,  the  Scots  were  entirely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  Doaglas,  their  leader, 
and  80,000  men ;  and  Baliol  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland.  On  the 
S4th  of  May,  1834,  the  King  was  at  Beverley,  where  he  signed  a  charter, 
granting  to  John,  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  seizing  of  the  lands  of  the  late  Bail 
of  Richmond.  The  Scots  soon  revolted ;  they  considered  Baliol  a  confederate 
of  their  enemy,  Edward,  and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  under  Bruce. 
Edward,  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  assist  his  vassal ;  and 
gave  orders  for  re-assemhling  his  army.  From  Newcastle  he  directed  his 
writ  to  Richard  Dousyng,  Adam  Tyrwhit,  and  Adam  Copendale,  for  selecting 
fifty  horses  and  Mty  foot  from  the  liberty  of  Beverley,  as  before,  and  ap- 
pointing the  two  former  personages  to  be  leaders.  This  order  was  followed 
by  another  from  Rokesburgh,  commanding  these  men  to  be  marched  to  that 
town,  and  that  they  were  to  be  provided  with  fifteen  days'  provisions.'*'  And 
again,  in  1885,  they  were  ordered  to  select  fifty  men,  within  the  firanchise 
of  Beverley,  and  to  arm  and  send  them  to  join  the  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  against  the  Scots. 

Immediately  after  that  a  writ  was  issued  from  Nottingham,  to  the  BailifGs 
and  honest  men  of  Beverley,  to  select  twenty  hobelers,  to  be  sent  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ;  and  a  very  short  time  afterwards  they  were  honoured  with 
another  royal  mandate  to  send  up  ten  hobelers  or  horsemen,  in  addition 
to  the  former  number ;  but  this  latter  order  was  countermanded,  and  twenty 
areheiB  were  to  be  sent  in  place  of  the  hobelers,  in  consequence  of  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  comply  with  the  requisition.  In  consideration  of 
the  accommodation  afibrded  by  change  in  the  order,  the  people  of  Beverley 
tendered  to  the  King  and  paid  a  fine  of  40  maiks.  In  1886  a  writ  was 
directed  to  the  Bailiff  and  good  men  of  Beverley,  to  select  sixty  men  in  the 
form  and  manner  prescribed.  Having  received  information  that  the  Soots, 
and  their  confederates  in  foreign  parts,  had  fitted  out  a  navy  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  English  coast,  the  sea-ports  were 
commanded  in  the  10th  of  this  reign,  to  furnish  ships  of  war  to  oppose  them 
at  sea ;  and  to  this  naval  armament  the  town  of  Beverly  contributed  one 
small  ship.!  In  1888  the  English  were  again  in  Sootland,  supporting  the 
unpopular  authority  of  Baliol.  A  writ  was  issued  this  year  to  Richard 
Dowsing,  commanding  him  to  raise,  within  the  liberties  of  the  chapter  of 
Beverley,  three  hobelers,  two  mounted  archers,  and  two  archers  on  foot,  all 
well  clothed,  armed,  and  provided,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  army  at  Perth.^ 
The  King  being  now  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  war  with  France,  which 

•  Rot.  Scot.,  vol.  L,  p.  808.        ♦  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  p.  475.        J  Ibid, 
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arose  out  of  his  claim  to  the  Crown  of  that  kingdom,  the  levies  in  Beverley 
were  only  occasionally  raised. 

Besides  the  modes  of  raising  armies  stated  at  page  185  of  vol.  i.,  an  expe- 
dient sometimes  resorted  to  hy  the  Kings  of  England  to  procure  troopsi  was 
to  pardon  criminals,  on  condition  of  their  serving  in  the  King's  army,  and 
finding  security  to  answer  any  prosecution,  if  called  upon  at  their  return. 
What  an  array  of  malefactors  must  not  Beverley  have  supplied  to  the  King's 
forces  I  The  town  heing  within  the  privileged  circuit  of  the  sanctuary,  how 
many  fugitives  have  taken  refuge  there.  The  number  must  be  large,  for 
how  great  soever  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
under  certain  conditions.  **  What  a  scene  must  the  country  have  exhibited 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed,  during  the  continual  marching  of  troops 
to  join  the  army,  with  parties  of  deserters  prowling  homewards,  and  dis- 
banded malefactors  again  let  loose  upon  society."* 

On  the  day  that  Queen  Philippa  defeated  the  Scots  under  David  Bruce, 
(See  vol.  ].,  p.  143),  a  singular  scene  occurred  at  Beverley.  The  ecclesiastics 
who  had  not  joined  the  army,  appeared  in  a  body,  in  the  Market  Place,  with 
naked  feet,  bare  headed,  as  an  act  of  humility ;  each  having  a  sword  at  his 
side,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  and  a  bow  in  his  hand ;  imploring  of  God, 
through  the  intercession  of  his  saints,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Queen  might  be 
successful;  that  the  people  of  England  may  be  delivered  from  the  cruel 
enemy  who  sought  their  destruction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of  both 
sexes,  aged  and  young,  affected  by  this  pious  and  magnanimotis  act  of  devo- 
tion, fell  on  their  knees,  and  with  tears  of  contrition  humbly  besought  the 
Almighty  to  aid  them  in  this  dreadful  extremity  of  affliction ;  and  vowed 
constancy  to  each  other  in  this  public  cause. 

The  garrisons  left  in  Scotiand  by  the  English  for  the  support  of  the  cause 
of  Baliol  were  provisioned  from  England,  and  it  appears  that  in  1338  *'  cer- 
tain men  of  Beverley "  seized  and  removed  to  a  distance  700  quarters  of 
malt  out  of  1,000  quarters,  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  town  of 
Beverley  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the  CasUe  of  Stirling.  The  cause  of 
this  outrage  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  either  the  country  could 
not  spare  such  a  supply,  or  the  people  were  doubtful  of  payment.  During 
the  foreign  wars,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  reign,  Beverley, 
in  common  with  other  towns,  incurred  heavy  expenses  for  the  supply  of  men, 
arms,  and  provisions. 

These  details  of  war  must  now  give  way  to  the  relation  of  domestic  occur- 

•  Beverlac,  p.  100, 
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rciices.  The  rolls  of  accounts,  kept  bj  the  Goyemors  or  managers  of  the 
G-ilda  Mercatoria,  throw  great  light  upon  the  internal  aflGeiirs  of  the  town  at 
the  period  to  which  this  history  is  now  arriTod.  On  the  grant  of  free  bur- 
gage to  BoTerley,  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Gilda  Mercatoria,  or  merchant  fraternity,  it  appears  that  those  who  professed 
a  willingness  to  contribute  to  the  burthens  of  the  town,  became  members  of 
it  For  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  burgh,  twelve  men  of  the  guild 
were  chosen  annually,  and  these  were  called  the  twelve  Governors  or  Keepers 
of  the  town  of  Beverley.  The  Gilda  Mercatoria  appointed  lesser  guilds,  with 
an  Alderman  or  Warden  to  each ;  so  that  in  process  of  time  each  description 
of  trade  was  governed  by  its  own  particular  rules  and  officers,  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  control  of  the  Twelve  Governors.  From  the  extracts  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Governors,  given  in  Beverlac,  we  learn  that  most  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  town  were  paved  in  the  14th  century.  The  cost  of 
labour,  and  the  carriage  of  white  or  chalk  stones,  cobbles,  and  gravel,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  tiles  being  common  at  this  early 
period.  The  Tegularii  (tile  makers)  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fraternities 
of  the  guild. 

In  the  dOth  of  this  reign  (1365),  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses, containing  a  confirmation  of  the  hanshus,  tolls,  and  several  other 
liberties.  It  bears  date  at  Westminster,  the  Srd  of  July.  And  in  the  51st 
of  this  reign,  another  charter  was  obtained  by  the  burgesses,  recapitulating 
former  confirmations.  This  instrument  is  also  dated  at  Westminster,  on  the 
14th  of  Februaiy. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  long  reign  commenced  the  disputes  which  after- 
wards brought  on  a  protracted  litigation  between  the  towns  of  Beverley  and 
Kingston-upon-Hull.  The  port  of  Beverley  had  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  the  river  Hull.  The  merchants  of  Beverley  freely  navi- 
gated that  river,  and  its  productions  of  every  kind  were  theirs  by  del^ation 
from  the  Lords  of  the  town  (the  Archbishops  of  York),  who  held  it  by  suo- 
sessive  grants  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  ratified  by  charters  of  the 
Norman  dynasty,  which  swayed  the  sceptre  of  this  island.  Their  rights  in 
the  river  had  never  been  disputed  up  to  this  period.  But  the  rival  port  of 
Hull  was  now  increasing  in  strength  and  opulence,  and  its  burgesses  at- 
tempted to  make  the  merchants  of  Beverley  pay  a  toll  for  lifting  up  the  leaf 
or  trap  of  the  bridge,  which  the  burgesses  of  that  town  had  thrown  across 
the  river.  By  way  of  set  off  to  this  demand  the  Archbishop,  by  virtue  of  his 
prescriptive  privileges,  claimed  the  right  of  tolls  and  other  imposts  in  the 
port  of  Hull,  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction  on  the  river ;  and  his  claims  were 
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deemed  so  jost  by  the  commissioners,  on  several  successive  inquisitions,  that 
they  were  uniformly  allowed.*  At  this  time  too  it  appears  that  the  port  of 
Hull  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  impose  a  rate  or  tax  on  the  burgesses 
of  Beverley  towards  building  ships,  probably  for  the  public  service  of  the 
nation.  They  stated  in  their  petition  to  the  King,  that  the  great  expenses 
which  they  had  recently  incurred  had  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and  prayed 
to  have  the  assistance  of  other  rich  towns  like  York  and  Beverley.  The 
burgesses  of  Beverley  appealed  against  this  petition,  and  letters  patent  were 
granted,  exonerating  them  from  any  such  payments  to  the  men  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  towards  building  or  maintaining  any  ships,  barges,  or  boats ;  as 
they  were  situated  in  a  dry  place,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.f 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  the  burgesses  received  a 
charter  of  general  exemption  from  contributing  to  build  ships,  barges,  or 
boats,  and  a  particular  discharge  from  the  share  they  had  been  required  to 
take  with  the  town  of  Hull,  towards  building  a  barge  called  Balyngenes  (a 
balynger)  of  between  forty  and  fifty  oars. 

About  this  time  the  town  of  Beverley  occupied  the  third  or  fourth  rank 
amongst  the  principal  towns  in  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  page 
144  of  vol.  i.  of  this  history.  The  number  of  persons  returned  above  the  age 
of  fourteen,  was  2,663,  whibt  the  number  above  the  same  age  taxed  at  Hull, 
was  only  1,557.  The  entire  population  of  Beverley  at  that  period  is  calculated 
to  be  about  4,000 ;  that  of  Hull  2,000  souls.  The  town  of  Beverley  never 
lost  its  distinctive  rank  as  the  chief  town  in  the  East-Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
although  its  trade  became  crippled  by  the  superior  local  advantages  of 
the  port  of  HuU.  King  Richard  granted  a  charter  of  inspeximus  to  the 
burgesses  of  Beverley,  recapitulating  and  confirming  various  charters  of 
former  Kings  and  Archbishops.  It  is  dated  at  Westminster,  the  20th  of 
January,  1379.  For  this  confirmation  the  burgesses  paid  into  the  office  of 
the  Hanaper  a  fine  of  ten  marks.t 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign  Alexander  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York, 
having  first  obtained  a  licence  of  alienation  from  the  King,  and  the  assent  of 
the  chapter  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  granted  and  gave  to  Richard  de  Walkington, 
John  Kelk,  John  Garvays,  Thomas  Jolyf,  William  Dudhill,  John  de  Walk- 
ington, and  others,  his  tenants,  and  burgesses  of  Beverley,  "  and  to  all  and 
singular  the  burgesses  and  their  successors,  and  to  the  commonalty  of  the 
same  town,  all  the  soil  and  wood  called  Westwood,  in  Beverley,  containing 
400  acres,  and  the  ditches  and  hedges  enclosing  the  said  land  and  wood,  with 

•  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  iv.,  p.  290.        f  Town's  Records.        I  Ihid. 
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all  their  appurtenances,  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  burgesses  of  the  town 
aforesaid,  and  their  successors,  and  to  the  commonalty  of  the  said  town  for 
eyer,"  of  him  and  his  successors  the  Archbishops  of  York,  rendering  there- 
fore to  him  and  his  successors  one  hundred  shiUings  yearly,  in  equal  portions, 
on  the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  Pentecost,  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  other 
services,  exactions,  and  demands  for  ever.  The  grant  contains  a  clause  of 
distress,  saving  to  him  and  his  successors  powers  of  distraining  for  arrears  of 
rent,  and  of  making  "  one  kiln  onlj  for  the  burning  of  quick  lime  "  for  his 
own  use,  and  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure,  "  in  the  present  quarry  of  the 
said  wood,  or  in  such  other  place  where  the  said  commonalty  shall  make  their 
quarry,  without  any  sale  by  us  or  by  our  successors,  or  any  other  in  our  name 
in  any  wise  to  be  made,  and  to  take  there  clay  and  stone  for  making  the  said 
lime,  and  also  to  dig  and  cleave  other  materials  at  our  own  costs ;  and  saving 
to  us  and  our  successors,  free  drift  and  redrift  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
wood,  by  the  right  and  reasonable  ways  and  paths,  with  all  manner  of  our 
cattle,  so  that  they  stop  not,  nor  are  pastured  in  the  said  wood  by  the  herds- 
man or  without  the  herdsman.  And  saving  to  us  and  our  successors  waifs 
and  estrays,  and  amerciaments  for  trespasses  done  within  the  said  wood,  and 
saving  to  us  and  our  tenants,  and  every  the  free  tenants  of  Burton  (resiant 
in  the  same),  common  of  pasture  for  our  and  their  own  pigs,  as  appurtenant 
to  our  manor  of  Burton,  with  free  drift  and  redrift  through  the  ways  and 
places  heretofore  used."  This  grant  or  charter  is  dated  at  Beverley,  on  the 
dnd  of  April,  1380. 

The  King*s  license  of  alienation  orders  that  the  statute  enacted  as  to  lands 
and  tenements,  shall  not  be  put  into  mortmain,  as  the  Westwood  was  held  of 
him  in  eapite,  and  was  a  parcel  of  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  All  the 
documents  connected  with  this  grant,  viz. : — ^the  indenture  of  agreement 
between  the  Archbishop  and  the  burgesses ;  the  license  of  alienation  from 
the  King ;  the  charter  or  grant  of  the  Archbishop ;  the  confirmation  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York ;  and  a  power  of  attorney  to  deliver  seizin,  are 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation.*  We  may  here  observe  with 
respect  to  Westwood,  that  its  woods  had  not  yet  suffered.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  time  when  they  were  doomed  to  the  axe. 

This  great  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Beverley  was  one  of  the  favourites  of 
the  King,  a  circumstance  which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  The  malcontent 
nobles  accused  him,  with  several  others,  of  high  treason,  and  certain  articles 

•  There  is  a  tradition  that  Westwood  was  presented  to  the  freemen  of  Beverley  by 
two  maiden  sisters,  whose  "  Virgin  Tomb,"  stands  in  the  body  of  the  church,  near  the 
pillars  of  the  south  aisle,  bat  this  popular  error  is  wholly  unsupported  -by  eridencc. 
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were  exhibited  against  him  in  Parliament.  The  Archbishop  seeing  the 
gathering  storm,  withdrew  privately  from  his  Castle  at  Cawood ;  hut  was 
arrested  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  money  in  his  possession,  amounting 
only  to  JS30.,  taken  from  him  and  given  to  his  captors.  He,  however,  sub- 
sequently escaped ;  hut  his  temporalities  were  forfeited  to  the  King  by  a  bill 
of  outlawry.  After  living  in  exile  for  some  time  in  great  want,  the  Pope 
commiserating  his  condition,  on  his  resignation  of  the  See  of  York,  translated 
him  to  St  Andrews.  The  Scots  having  at  that  time  refused  to  acknowledge 
Pope  Urban  (there  being  another  claimant  for  the  papacy  in  tlie  person  of 
Clement  VH.),  would  not  receive  his  nominee,  and  the  imhappy  prelate 
became,  from  necessity,  a  parish  priest  and  schoolmaster  at  Louvain ;  and 
after  dragging  on  through  five  years  of  exile  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  in  that  town. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  con- 
spicuous in  every  tumult,  and  in  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  the 
town  was  seriously  implicated,  several  of  the  people  having  endeavoured  to 
make  the  disafifection  universal.  The  town  was  consequently  brought  into 
disrepute  with  the  government,  and  after  much  solicitation  and  delay  a 
charter  of  pardon  was  conceded,  only  on  condition  of  the  townspeople  paying 
the  enormous  fine  of  1,100  marks,  in  three  instalments,  and  ten  of  the  most 
notorious  offenders  were  particularly  excepted,  by  name,  from  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  '*  the  King's  special  grace.''* 

In  the  14th  of  Richard  11.  (1390),  a  bellman  was  appointed  in  Beverley, 
and  persons  to  look  after  the  commop,  pastures,  now  called  pasture  masters. 

Much  inconvenience  having  been  sustained  from  the  want  of  some  osten- 
sible powers,  which  might  legally  authorise  a  few  leading  individuals  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  direction  of  the  town,  to  adjust  differences  without  a 
formal  appeal  to  the  Provost,  to  restrain  vice,  to  prevent  or  punish  disorder 
and  crime,  and  to  administer  justice  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction ; 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  government  of  the  day  for  charters,  conferring 
those  powers  on  a  few  of  the  more  discreet  and  opulent  burgesses.  Arrange- 
ments were  soon  made,  and  a  commission  of  the  peace  was  addressed  to  John 
Markham,  William  Crosseby,  Robert  Tyrwhit,  Hugh  Ardem,  Richard  Tyr- 
whit,  Thomas  Lombard,  John  Rednesse,  and  Richard  Beverlay,  assigning  to 
them  ''jointly  and  severally  to  keep,  and  cause  to  be  kept,  the  peace,  and 
also  the  statutes  enacted  at  Winchester,  Northampton,  and  Westminster,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,"  within  tho  liberties  of  the  borough. f     The 

*  Town's  Becordfi.        f  Ibid. 
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commission  is  dated  at  Westminster,  the  16th  of  June,  20th  of  Richard  11. 
(1397.)  This  grant  was,  in  fact,  an  emancipation  from  the  feudal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  "When  it  is  recollected,"  writes  Mr. 
Poulson,  **  that  the  feudal  Barons,  ecclesiastical  as  weU  as  lay,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts,  to  those  of  the 
Crown,  constrained  their  monarch  to  prohibit  the  royal  judges  from  entering 
their  territory,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction  there,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
this  '  imperium  in  imperio  *  would  not  long  be  permitted  to  exist  undisturbed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  Lord  of  Beverley."*  Indeed  the  commission  of  the 
peace  granted  by  Richard,  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  Archbishop  within  the  liberty  of  the  town.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  Archbishop  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  municipal  magistrates  to  be  annulled,  soon  after  they  received 
the  commission,  though  the  exact  time  when  they  ceased  to  occupy  the 
magisterial  bench  is  not  clearly  shewn. 

During  the  course  of  this  reign,  the  King  was  frequently  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  loans  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury.  In  the  year  following 
that  in  which  he  created  the  magistrates  of  Beverley,  several  cities  and  towns 
were  called  upon  to  contribute  their  respective  portions,  and  this  town  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  sum  of  £45.  The  condition  of  the  people  must  have 
been  very  much  improved,  when  they  could  be  expected  to  advance  at  that 
time  so  large  a  sum.  In  ancient  times  the  Kings  of  England  borrowed 
money  chiefly  from  the  clergy,  who  were  almost  the  only  people  who  had 
any ;  the  wealth  of  the  nobles  consisting  of  lands,  and  the  produce  of  them ; 
and  the  common  people  were  generally  too  poor  to  have  any  money  to  lend. 

Beverley  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  maritime  town  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  15th  century.  In  the  compotus  of  John  Leversedge  and  John  Tut- 
bury,  appointed  to  collect  certain  duties  in  the  port  of  Hull,  in  the  year 
1400,  the  Charity  of  Beverley  is  noticed,  as  arriving  there  with  a  cargo  of 
deals,  logs,  oars,  &c.,  valued  at  J036.  ds.  8d.t  In  1401  a  writ  was  issued  to 
the  Bailifls  and  honest  men  of  the  towns  of  Beverley  and  Bridlington, 
directing  them  to  build  a  vessel  between  them  for  the  King's  service ;  and  in 
1406,  when  the  Parliament  ordered  the  merchants  of  England  to  appoint 
Admirals  to  guard  the  sea,  Beverley  was  one  of  the  towns  to  which  writs 
were  sent,  directing  the  Governor  to  call  the  merchants  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  Parliament  into  effect. 

In  the  5th  of  this  reign,  the  King  confirmed  by  charter  ''to  the  venerable 

*  Beverlac,  p.  148.        f  Frost's  Notices  of  the  Town  of  Hull,  Appendix,  p.  18. 
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father  in  Christ,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York,"  the  privileges  which  his 
predecessor, ''  the  Lord  Athelstan,"  had  granted  to  the  church  or  liberty  ''  for 
the  sincere  devotion  which  he  then  had  and  bore  to  the  glorious  Confessor, 
St  John  of  Beverley.     This  charter  is  dated  from  Lichfield. 

On  his  return  from  the  north,  in  1406,  Henry  visited  Beverley  on  the 
13th  of  September. 

About  this  time  the  Gilda  Mercatoria  had  acquired  considerable  property, 
and  the  number  of  burgesses  was  increasing  annually.  The  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland  became  a  burgess,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  Archbishop.  The 
freedom  fine  was  then  20s.  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a  burgess ;  and 
the  Twelve  Governors  were  elected  yearly  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the  Evan- 
gelist. In  1408,  the  King,  with  his  son  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  visited 
Beverley  en  route  to  the  north,  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland and  his  adherents. 

The  Archbishops  of  York  had  a  market  in  Beverley  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  in  each  week.  The  charter  of  Henry  lY.  confirmed  this  privilege 
to  them,  excluding  any  of  the  royal  ofiicers  from  exercising  any  authority  in 
them.  The  Archbishops  had  also  their  own  hall  in  Beverley,  but  its  site  is 
now  unknown. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  the  burgesses  obtained  an  inspeximus, 
confirming  former  charters  up  to  the  2nd  of  Richard  IE. ;  and  for  which  they 
paid  a  fine  of  twenty  marks  into  the  Hanaper  Office.  The  commission  of 
the  peace  not  being  noticed,  the  Twelve  Governors  procured  another  charter, 
containing  extended  privileges,  including  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The 
Archbishop  finding  that  the  privileges  confirmed  by  this  charter  encroached 
upon  his  rights  and  privileges,  petitioned  the  King  for  its  repeal.  This 
petition  recited  how  "  Athelstan,  formerly  King  of  England  before  the  Con- 
quest, when  he  marched  towards  Scotland  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  crown 
of  England,  then  promised  and  avowed  to  God  and  St  John  of  Beverley, 
predecessor  of  the  petitioner,  that  if  God  should  grant  him  good  success  in 
his  said  march,  by  giving  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies  the  Scots,  he 
would  endow  the  churches  of  York,  Beverley,  and  Ripon,  with  profitable 
liberties  and  franchises  for  ever ;  which  King  Athelstan  by  the  grace  of  God 
obtained  a  victory  over  his  said  enemies  the  Scots,  and  good  success  according 
to  his  own  desire,  and  in  fulfilment  of  his  said  vow,  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  granted  to  God  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  among  other  things, 
the  franchise  and  liberty  following,  in  these  words.  As  free  mak  I  the  as  hert 
may  thynk  or  eygh  may  see"  The  petition  then  recites  the  several  privileges 
granted  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and  concludes  by  praying  his  miyesty  to 
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annul  and  repeal  his  grant  to  the  citizens ;  and  exhorting  him  to  consider 
that  his  late  glorious  victory,  and  the  glorious  discomfiture  of  his  enemies, 
the  French,  "  was  obtained,  by  the  grace  of  God,  on  the  day  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  said  glorious  Confessor  St.  John."  In  reply  the  King,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  Parliament  then  assembled, 
confirmed  aU  the  privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties,  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
repealed  and  annulled  for  ever  the  privileges,  &c.,  granted  by  himself  to  the 
Governors  or  Guardians  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  of  which  the  Archbishop 
complained  in  his  petition.  A  fresh  charter  was  also  granted  to  the  Arch- 
bishop (Henry  Bowet),  confirming  the  privileges  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
condemning  and  annulling  the  charter  granted  to  the  Twelve  Governors. 
The  question  here  arises,  whether  seven  of  the  twelve  Governors,  to  whom 
the  commission  of  the  peace  had  been  granted  by  Richard  II.,  continued  to 
exercise  it  uninteruptedly  during  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  which 
intervened  between  the  date  of  the  instrument  and  the  above  annulment. 
Mr.  Poulson  argues  that  they  exercised  the  magisterial  authority  but  for  a 
short  time  after  they  received  the  commission ;  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Scrope,  the  See  being  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  the  temporalities 
being  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  the  Governors  were  induced 
to  make  another  effort  to  obtain  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded when  they  met  with  such  successful  opposition  from  Archbishop 
Bowet.  The  Governors  of  Beverley  had  still  the  power,  as  representatives  of 
their  own  community,  of  holding  pleas  in  their  own  Guild  Hall,  relative  to 
disputes  arising  among  themselves,  and  of  possessing  houses  and  lands  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Gilda  Mercatoria,  that  is,  of  the  burgesses  at  large.* 
The  free  burghers  were  still  free  from  tolls,  &c.,  when  they  left  home  to  visit 
markets  or  fairs,  and  they  possessed  the  right  of  taking  them  within  their 
own  borough,  subject  to  the  reservations  made  in  the  grants  of  their  Lords, 
the  Archbishops  of  York.  In  1420  the  burgesses  adorned  their  Guild  Hall 
with  a  new  lantern  or  cupola. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  one  of  the  brilliant  victories,  in  France,  of 
Henry  V.,  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  was  fought  on  the  feast  of  the 
translation  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  the  SSth  of  October,  was  imputed  to  the 
intercession  of  that  Saint.  Walsingham  states  that  it  was  said  the  tomb  of 
Saint  John  sweat  blood  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  another  version  of  this 
miracle  says,  "  that  holy  oil  flowed  by  drops  like  sweat  out  of  his  tomb,  as 
an  indication  of  the  divine  mercy  towards  his  people,  without  doubt  through 
the  merits  of  the  said  most  holy  man." 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  1421,  Henry  V.  and  his  Queen,  in  making  a 
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progress  to  the  north,  visited  Bererley,  to  offer  up  their  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  St  John. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Beverley  was  repeatedly  empowered  to 
levy  tolls  for  paving  the  streets,  a  convincing  proof  of  its  advancing  pros- 
perity. The  first  is  dated  30th  of  January,  dnd  of  Henry  VI.  (1424),  com- 
mencing thus : — **  Know  ye  that  for  the  devotion  which  we  hear  and  have  to 
the  glorious  Confessor  St.  John  of  Beverley,  whose  hody  lieth  interred  in 
the  Church  of  Beverley,  we  have  granted  to  you  in  aid  of  the  paving  of  the 
said  town,"  &c.  The  hurgesses  of  Beverley  were  very  tenacious  of  their 
privileges  of  exemption  from  toll,  stallage,  &c.  A  dispute  on  this  subject  had 
existed  with  the  men  of  Driffield,  which  was  set  at  rest  by  letters  patent  from 
John  Lord  de  Scrope,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Driffield,  confirming  their  claim 
of  exemption.  These  letters  are  dated  at  Upsall,  12th  of  April,  6th  of  Henry 
VI.  About  this  time,  too,  a  similar  dispute  oecurred  respecting  tolls,  between 
Beverley  and  South  Cave.  The  toll  collector  of  the  latter  place  obliged  the 
bui^^esses  of  the  former  to  pay  tolls ;  and  a  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of 
the  Beverley  men,  and  assessed  the  toll  collector  in  £10.  damages. 

Another  dispute,  of  a  still  more  important  nature,  took  place  about  this 
time  between  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  and  the  men  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
respecting  the  passage  of  their  vessels  through  the  river  Hull  into  the  Hum- 
her,  free  of  toll.  Many  of  the  charters  of  Beverley  give  to  the  burgesses  an 
exemption  fix>m  wharfage,  passage,  keyage,  &c.,  throughout  all  the  towns  and 
places  in  England,  and  coasts  of  the  sea,  the  city  of  London  excepted.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  Archbishop  claimed  and  was  allowed  jurisdiction 
in  the  river  Hull,  from  ancient  usage.  And  the  Archbishop  had  delegated 
to  the  town  of  Beverley  a  free  passage,  of  the  breadth  of  twenty-four  feet  and 
one  grain  of  barley,  alcmg  the  midstream  of  the  river.  In  defiance  of  all  this 
the  men  of  Hull  detained  the  yesseb  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Beverley, 
and  would  not  allow  them  to  pass  without  the  payment  of  a  toll,  imposed 
without  any  legal  warrant.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this  important  point.  The  mer- 
chants of  Beverley  produced  their  charters,  and  contended  that  the  toll  which 
was  now  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  was  a  direct  and  illegal 
inftingement  of  their  ancient  privileges.  The  opposite  party  answered  that 
the  present  outlet  to  the  Humber  was  not  the  river  HuU ;  that  the  mouth  of 
Hull  had  long  been  warped  up  by  the  diyersion  of  its  current  into  Sayer*s 
Creek,  which  had  been  out  for  the  convenience  of  the  port  of  Hull ;  and  that 
therefore,  though  they  admitted  the  rights  of  their  opponents  in  the  waters 
of  Hull,  they  denied  that  any  such  right  extended  to  Sayer^s  Creek,  which 
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had  been  coDfirmed  to  the  town  of  Hull  by  rojal  charter.  To  this  the 
burgesses  of  Beverlej  replied,  that  the  people  of  Eingston-upon-HuU  had 
committed  a  manifest  encroachment  on  their  property,  by  diverting  the 
current  of  their  ancient  river  from  its  accustomed  course,  thereby  attempting 
to  deprive  them  of  their  valuable  privileges  in  it.  The  contest  was  protracted 
through  a  long  period,  and  as  a  decision  was  not  given  against  the  merchants 
of  Beverley,  and  as  they  continued  to  trade  as  formerly,  without  being  subject 
to  the  imposition  of  toll,  it  must  be  concluded  that  they  had  the  advantage. 

In  1448  King  Henry  VI.  spent  some  days  at  Leckonfield,  near  Beverley, 
on  a  visit  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  son  of  that  celebrated 
warrior  sumamed  Hotspur.  During  the  great  civil  war  in  this  reign,  this 
noble  Earl  continued  loyal  to  Henry,  and  was  a  stout  asserter  of  the  Lan- 
castrian interest  From  Leckonfield  the  Eong  visited  Beverley,  and  was 
received  by  the  inhabitants  with  loud  expressions  of  joy  and  loyalty.  He 
inspected  tlie  Minster.  Beverley  maintained  its  loyalty  to  King  Henry  with 
great  steadiness  during  the  unnatural  war  which  followed. 

In  the  1st  of  Edward  IV.  (1461),  charters  were  granted,  establishing  all 
the  rights,  &c,,  of  the  Archbishop  in  Beverley ;  and  ratifying  the  privil^es 
of  the  burgesses.  At  this  very  eventful  period  of  English  history,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Oliver  that  the  town  of  Beverley  had  attained  a  point  of  proud 
pre-eminence,  which  it  probably  never  afterwards  exceeded.  "  It  had  risen,** 
says  he,  "  by  gradual  but  perceptible  steps  from  the  darkness  of  paganism  to 
the  light  of  Christianity ;  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  primitive  converts  in  the  wood  of  Deira,  to  the  full  blaze  of 
religious  splendour,  which  it  now  enjoyed,  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
an  enlightened  priesthood,  sanctioned  by  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
primate  himself."  The  same  reverend  writer  continues,  "It  had  a  most 
magnificent  Minster,  and  two  parish  churches,  together  with  several  hospitals 
and  religious  houses,  which  conferred  many  essential  advantages,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  on  the  town  and  its  inhabitants ;  for  these  institutions 
were  of  great  utility,  and  the  monks  and  canons  employed  their  revenues  to 
purposes  equally  honourable  and  praiseworthy.  The  religious  houses  were 
indeed  places  of  the  most  unbounded  hospitality,  and  thus  became  the  con- 
servators of  benefits,  for  the  loss  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  no  subsequent 
establishment  has  been  able  fully  to  compensate.  Authors  speak  in  terms  of 
decided  approbation  of  the  public  advantages  resulting  from  the  profuse  hos- 
pitality generally  observed  in  the  monastic  foundations.  Even  Hume,  who 
was  no  friend  to  this  order  of  men,  could  say  (Hist  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  184), 
'  in  order  to  dissipate  their  revenues,  and  support  popularity,  the  monks  lived 
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in  a  hospitable  manner ;  and  besides  the  poor  maintained  from  their  offals, 
there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen,  who  passed  their  lives  in  travelling  from 
oonvent  to  convent,  and  were  entirely  subsisted  at  the  tables  of  the  friars.* 
The  monasteries  were  in  effect  so  many  great  hospitals ;  most  of  them  being 
compelled  by  their  statutes  to  afford  subsistence  to  a  certain  number  of  poor 
people  every  day.  They  were  likewise  houses  of  entertainment  to  all 
travellers.  Even  the  nobility  and  gentry,  when  they  passed  from  place  to 
place  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lodged  at  one  religious  house,  and 
dined  at  another,  and  seldom  went  to  inns."*  But  the  splendour  and  pros- 
perity of  Beverley  soon  began  to  decline.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  port  of 
Hull,  by  depriving  Beverley  of  some  of  its  most  opulent  merchants,  circum- 
scribed also  its  influence,  and  its  means  of  resisting  the  persevering  en- 
croachments of  its  more  fortunate  rival.  The  superior  facilities  for  general 
commerce  which  Hull  possessed,  gradually  transferred  the  foreign  trade  of 
Beverley  to  that  place. 

After  the  restoration  of  Heniy  VI.,  and  the  flight  of  the  usurper  to  France, 
the  latter,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  167  of  vol.  i.,  having  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  Ravenspume  with  a  small  army  in 
1471.  From  Ravenspume  the  deposed  monarch  and  his  followers  marched 
to  Beverley,  from  whence  he  sent  a  detachment  to  secure  the  town  of  Hull. 
The  Governor  of  that  place  shut  the  gates,  and  refused  to  admit  them ;  he 
then  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  York.  In  the  40th  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
burgesses  of  Beverley  obtained  a  charter,  empowering  them*  to  raise  tolls /en- 
ever,  for  paving  the  town.  When  the  house  of  Lancaster  again  gave  way, 
and  Edward  IV.  re-ascended  the  throne,  the  burgesses  applied  for  letters 
patent,  to  confirm  the  aforesaid  grant  of  King  Henry ;  and  the  application 
was  granted. 

Henry  Vll.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1487),  granted  a  patent  of 
confirmation  to  the  burgesses  of  all  the  charters  granted  before  his  time,  of 
what  kind  or  nature  soever  they  might  be. 

Perambulations  were  anciently  made  on  one  of  the  three  days  before 
Ascension  Day,  and  these  three  days  were  called  Cross  Days.  To  these 
perambulations  were  added  rogations,  or  litanies,  for  the  good  of  the  harvest, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Rogation  Week.  Parochial  perambulations  are 
still  kept  up  in  Beverley  on  Rogation  Monday ;  but  we  hear  nothing  now  of 
litanies  on  these  occasions. 

After  the  melancholy  death  of  the  humane,  generous,  and  just,  Earl  of 

•  History  of  Beverley,  pp.  162, 165, 166. 
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Nortihumberland,  in  1489  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  175),  his  remains  were  conyeyed  to 
Beverley,  for  interment  in  the  Minster.  His  funeral,  which  was  most  costly, 
solemn,  and  imposing,  was  marked  hy  the  spontaneous  exhibition  of  unaffected 
grief.  "  The  villages,"  writes  Mr.  Oliver,  "  were  deserted ;  and  the  people 
6ver3rwhere  left  their  occupations  to  accompany  the  pageant,  and  to  see  the 
corpse  of  their  beloved  lord  deposited  in  its  final  resting  place.  All  the 
neighbouring  communities  of  religious  issued  from  their  respective  monas- 
teries in  sorrowing  weeds;  each  individual  bearing  a  torch,  a  crucifix,  or 
some  emblem  of  mortality  in  his  hand,  to  meet  and  precede  the  illustrious 
dead ;  for  he  had  been  io  aUoi  them  most  kind  and  hospitable,  and  to  soms 
an  essential  benefactor.  The  body  was  at  length  deposited,  with  solemn 
ceremony,  in  a  chapel  built  for  the  purpose  in  Beverley  Minster;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  every  rank 
and  station,  who  had  been  anxious  to  express  their  affection  and  esteem,  were 
feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  family ;  and  13,340  poor  persons  who  attended, 
received  each  a  funeral  dole  in  money.*  Seldom  have  Princes  been  conveyed 
to  their  graves,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  with  greater  solemnity,  or  more 
evident  testimonies  of  universal  regret,  for  the  Percys,  from  the  extent  of 
their  territorial  possessions,  the  splendour  of  their  virtues,  and  the  unosten- 
tatious hospitality  and  benevolence,  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  were 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  northern  counties.  The  mausoleum  of  this 
exemplary  character  was  adorned  with  blazoniy,  and  decorated  with  sculpture, 
canopied  by  an  txquisite  Gothic  roof,  rich  in  statuaiy  and  friezing,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  to  contain  the  ashes  of  a  warrior  noble,  who  died  in  the 
act  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  Sovereign." 

Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  nobleman 
of  great  magnificence  and  taste,  maintained  a  splendid  establishment  at 
Wressel  and  Leckonfield.  From  the  Corporation  Records  we  learn  that  in 
the  month  of  April,  1502,  the  Governors  of  Beverley  were  invited  by  this 
Earl  to  breakfast  at  Leckonfield  Castle ;  and  in  return  for  so  distinguished  a 
favour,  the  Governors,  "for  the  honour  of  the  town,"  presented  to  the  Earl 
ten  capons,  four  swans,  six  "  heronsewes,"  two  bitterns,  and  four  sholards. 
Though  herons,  bitterns,  and  sholards  are  now  discarded  as  littie  better  than 
carrion,  they  were  esteemed  luxuries  for  the  table  at  the  period  in  question. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  (1609),  the  art  of  printing 
was  introduced  into  Beverley  and  York  by  Hugo  Goes.f  Herbert  says  that 
Goes  printed  at  Beverley,  in  the  coiinty  of  York,  "  a  broadside,  having  a 

♦  Hist.  Bev.,  pp.  173,  174.        t  Hans.  Topog. 
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wood-cut  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  the 
arms  of  France  on  his  left.  Empiynted  at  Beverley,  in  the  Hye-gate,  by 
me,  Hogo  Goes."  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  he  used  for  a  device  the 
letter  H,  and  a  Goose,  in  allusion  to  his  name.'*'  Groes  did  not  remain  long 
at  Beverley — a  proof  that  he  did  not  receive  much  encouragement  there. 

The  burgesses  obtained  a  charter  of  inspezimus  in  the  second  of  this  reign, 
and  from  a  charter  granted  to  the  Archbishop  in  the  17th  of  the  same  reign, 
it  is  clear  that  the  rdative  situation  of  the  burgesses  and  that  dignitary, 
respecting  their  rights  and  privileges  in  Beverley,  still  continued  the  same. 
The  tenants  and  resiants  of  the  Archbishop,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
liberty  of  Beverley,  had  no  other  privileges  than  such  as  they  derived  through 
him,  and  were  perfectly  distinct  from  the  burgesses.    "  Whereas,'*  says  the 
charter,  "from  the  time  of  the  revered  memory  of  the  Lord  King  Athelstan, 
our  progenitor,  heretofore  King  of  England,  who  for  his  sincere  devotion 
which  he  bore  towards  the  glorious  Confeesor  of  God,  St  John  of  Beverley, 
heretofore  Archbishop  of  York,  and  especially  for  the  great  victory  which  he 
had  over  the  Scots,  granted  to  God  and  St.  John  aforesaid,  and  to  the  church 
of  Beverley  divers  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges,  in  the  words  following : 
'  Als/re  make  I  the  tu  hert  may  thinke  or  eegh  may  see,'  by  virtue  of  which 
general  words  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  all  his  predecessors  Archbishops 
of  York,  and  their  tenants  and  resiants  within  the  town  of  Beverley  aforesaid, 
and  the  liberty  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  by  pretext  and  in  virtue  of  the  said 
general  words,  from  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  grant  hitherto  to  have  been  free 
and  quit  of  toU,  pontage,  passage,  presage,  lastage,  stallage,  and  of  lagan,  ewage, 
and  of  leneg,  and  of  all  other  such  customs  and  exactions  whatsoever,  which 
pertained  or  might  pertain  to  the  King  himself  throughout  his  land,  and 
throughout  all  his  royal  dominion  and  realm,  and  all  and  singular  other 
Kings  of  England,  our  progenitors,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
heretofore  King  of  our  realm  of  England,  and  the  aforesaid  William  the 
Conqueror,  have  severally  ratified,  confirmed,  and  approved,  to  God  and  to 
St.  John,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  tenants  and  resiants  within  the  said 
town  of  Beverley,  and  liberty  and  jurisdiction  thereof,  the  liberties,  franchises, 
and  privileges  aforesaid,  as  in  the  charter  thereof  before  us,  and  our  council 
riiewn  more  fully  appears,  "f 

From  this  charter  it  appears  that  the  celebrated  words,  said  to  be  in  the 
first  charter  of  AtheLstan,  now  lost,  "  Als  fire  make  I  the,'*  &c.,  had  not  lost 
their  efficacy  in  the  days  of  Henry  VULL.,  nor  were  they  likely  to  want  a 

•  Herbert's  Topog.  Antiq.  by  Dibdin.        f  Town's  Records. 
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liberal  conBtructioii  at  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Wolsej,  to  whom  the  present 
charter  was  granted.  The  "  tenants  and  resiants  "  of  the  Archbishop  do  not 
appear  to  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  bur- 
gesses of  Beyerley,  as  to  exemption  from  toll,  &c.,  but  now  at  least  they 
were  so.  A  confirmatory  charter  was  granted  in  the  Slst  of  the  same  reign. 
About  the  17th  of  this  reign  two  donations  were  made  to  the  town,  which 
had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  learning.  Two  Fellowships  were 
founded  in  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge ;  one  by  "  Master  Robert  Halli- 
treeholm,  of  Beverley,  clerk ;  the  founder  to  nominate  to  it  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  decease,  eyeiy  succeeding  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  the  said  College.  The  Fellow  to  be  a  native  of  Beverley  or 
its  neighbourhood,  to  be  in  priest*s  orders  when  elected,  or  within  twelve 
months  after;  and  to  sing  and  say  masse  for  the  said  founder,  and  of  his 
father,  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  ancestors,  benefJBUstors,  and  all  Christian 
souls.  The  original  endowment  was  £120.  sterling.**  The  other  Fellowship 
was  "  founded  by  Dame  Johan  Eokeby  and  Robert  Creyke,  her  son,  to  be 
called  for  ever  their  Fellowship.  The  Fellow  to  sing  masses  for  their  souls, 
and  the  souls  of  Sir  Richard  Rokeby,  Knt,  and  of  Thomas  Creyke,  late  father 
of  the  said  Johan,  and  for  all  their  posterity.  The  amount  of  the  original 
endowment  was  £170.  sterling,  and  the  Fellow  was  to  receive  quarterly  forty 
shillings.**'!'  In  1588  the  claims  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  to  the 
payment  of  tolls  upon  "  shypps  and  botts  *'  passing  through  their  haven  into 
the  Humber  were  renewed.  The  burgesses  of  Beverley  persisted  in  their 
right  to  a  freedom  of  passage,  and  peremptorily  refused  submission  to  the 
impost.  After  much  expense  had  been  incurred  by  a  suit  at  law,  the  dispute 
was  referred  to  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  and  was  settled  under  his  award  by  the 
following  *'  Artydes  of  agreem*t  betweyne  Hull  and  Beverley : — ^Furste,  Yt  ys 
agreyde,  that  the  inhabytaunts  of  Beverley  shall  pay  to  the  burgesses  of  Hull 
for  ev*ry  quarter  of  wheat  a  penny,  and  ev'ry  quarter  of  other  grayne  a  halfe- 
peny,  that  they  schall  carry  thorowe  Hull  haven ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Scul- 
coots  goot  to  Humbre,  yf  they  or  theyr  ankers  or  fesh  w*t*in  the  saym,  or  lade 
within  the  haven ;  and  in  lyke  case  the  inhaby tants  of  Hull  to  pay  to  the 
burgesses  of  Bevley  lyke  somes  from  HuU-brigg  to  Snorome  house,  if  they 
either  anker  or  fesh,  or  take  away  com  within  the  same.  By  me,  Ricardum, 
Abbatem  de  Melsa.**t  It  is  perhaps  uncertain  whether  this  award  applied 
to  the  "  tenants  and  resiants  **  of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  lately  received 
the  privilege  of  freedom  from  toll. 

*  Town's  Beoords.        f  Frost's  Notices  of  HaU,  p.  32. 
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The  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  in  1536,  must  have  created  an 
alarming  sensation  in  Beverley,  which  contained  several  of  these  minor 
establishments ;  because  one  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  arose  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  its  religious  houses ;  and  it  was  universally 
believed  that  this  statute  was  but  a  preliminary  step  towards  a  general  alien- 
ation of  all  the  monastic  property.  The  Bailiffs  of  Beverley,  Richard  Wilson 
and  William  Woodmansie,  appeared  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
gents, under  Robert  Aske,  and  to  have  taken  with  them  a  supply  of  men. 
When  the  rebel  leaders,  however,  were  executed,  the  Bailiffs  of  Beverley 
escaped,  although  they  were  exempted  by  name  on  the  proclamation  of  pardon. 

About  the  year  1540  Beverley  was  visited  by  John  Leland,  the  celebrated 
antiquary.  He  approached  the  town  from  the  Driffield  side,  and  thus 
describes  it : — 

"And  al  this  way  bytwixt  Tork  and  the  parke  of  Lekenfield  ys  meately  froitefol  of 
com  and  grasse,  bat  it  hath  litUe  wood.  I  leamid  that  al  this  part  of  the  Est-^ding 
ys  yn  a  hondred  or  wapentake  oaulid  Herthill.  And  sum  say  that  it  onmmith  one  way 
to  Wreshil,  and  of  other  parts  touchith  much  on  the  hounds  of  the  wolds,  but  the  wold 
itself  is  no  part  of  Herthil ;  PockHngton,  a  market  town,  of  a  surety  ys  in  Herthil,  and 
some  say  ignorantly  that  Beverley  ys  also.  But  Beverley  men  take  them  self  as  an 
exempt  place.  (Here  follows  tome  remarki  on  Leekonfleldy  whUh  vnU  he  found  in  the 
accamU  of  that  place  at  a  aubeequent  page,)  These  thinges  I  notid  at  Beveiie.  The 
tonne  of  Beverle  is  large  and  weUe  huildid  of  wood.  But  the  fidrest  part  of  it  is  by 
north,  and  ther  is  the  market  kept.  Ther  was  much  good  doth  making  at  Beverle,  hut 
that  is  now  much  decayed.  The  toune  is  not  wallid,  but  yet  be  there  these  many  fidr 
gates  of  brike — North  harre,  Kewfaigyn  harre  by  west,  and  Kellegate  barre  hy  west  also."* 
On  his  second  visit,  having  made  two,  he  says  **  Beverle  is  a  large  towne,  but  I  could 
not  pero^yre  that  ever  it  was  wallid.''^ 

In  1544  Edward  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  by  indenture  dated  November 
12th,  exchanged  the  manors  of  Beverley,  Southwell,  and  Bishop  Burton,  with 
the  Crown,  for  the  dissolved  Priory  of  Marton-cum-Membris,  in  the  county  of 
York,  and  other  manors  formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses.^ 

The  Collegiate  Society  of  St  John  of  Beverley  continued  for  five  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  when  it  fell,  with  all  similar  foundations,  by 
the  act  of  Ist  Edward  VI.  (1547).  But  as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  the 
inhabitants  for  the  loss  of  their  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the  King  soon 
after  granted  two  charters  to  the  town,  both  dated  on  the  same  day.  These 
charters  confirmed  aU  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  burgesses  and  other 
inhabitants.  A  new  state  of  things  now  commenced  in  Beverley.  The 
tenants  and  resiants  on  the  fee  of  the  Archbishop  became  the  tenants  and 

•  Vol.  vii,  part  1,  fblio  54.        f  Vol.  i.,  p.  1,  sq.        |  Drake's  £bor.,  p.  451. 
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resiants  of  the  King ;  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  establishment,  ^th  all  its 
extraordinary  pow.ers  and  privileges,  was  no  more.  A  part  of  that  property 
which  had  formed  the  revenues  of  the  church  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  was 
now  granted  to  the  town  by  a  decree  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  6th  of  Edward 
YL,  which  empowered  the  Twelve  Governors  to  receive  such  portion  of  the 
rents  and  farms  as  amounted  to  £33.  8s.  lOd.,  towards  the  repairs  of  that 
church,  which  has  been  in  succeeding  years  emphatically  called  the  Minster ; 
and  also  to  receive  the  profits  belonging  to  the  late  chantries  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  and  St.  William,  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £i.  13s.  4d.,  with  an  arrear  of  JB62.  14s.  8d.,  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose."^  But  the  borough  of  Beverley  soon  began  to  fisel 
the  loss  it  had  sustained  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish* 
ments,  for  it  declined  rapidly  from  the  standard  of  its  former  rank. 

After  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  burgesses  of  Beverley,  empowering  them  to  receive  the  tolls 
and  stall^e  of  the  town,  by  land  and  water,  which  had  now  devolved  upon 
the  Crown ;  for  this  privilege  the  burgesses  were  to  pay  to  the  Crown 
annually  the  sum  of  £5.  6s.  Sd.-j-  A  charter  of  inspeximus  was  also  granted, 
reciting,  confirming,  and  ratifying  former  charters. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  "  Virgin  Queen,"  the  dispute  between 
the  burgesses  of  Beverley  and  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  relative  to 
the  right  of  a  free  passage  to  the  Humber,  was  revived.  The  men  of  Hull 
actually  closed  the  leaf  or  trap  of  the  north  bridge  erected  by  Heniy  VTU., 
and  hence  the  commerce  of  the  merchants  of  Beverley  was  whoUy  suspended. 
In  this  state  of  afiBedrs  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  presented  a  petition  to  her 
Miyesty's  privy  council,  setting  forth  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  Hull 
had  closed  their  bridge  so  that  "  no  ship,  brayer,  or  keel,  with  mast  erect, 
could  pass  through  the  same,  to  the  great  detriment  not  only  of  the  town  of 
Beverley,  but  also  to  the  hindrance  of  any  quantity  of  timber  to  be  brought 
80  near  the  Queen's  bigness*  pier  of  Hornsea,  by  ten  miles,  for  maintenance 
thereof^  and  also  to  the  tenants  on  the  wolds  barren  of  wood."  Besides  the 
burgesses  of  Beverley,  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fishlake  and  Hatfield, 
the  Queen's  tenants,  and  of  the  township  of  Hornsea,  were  appended  to  this 
petition.|  As  in  a  former  case  the  matter  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and 
a  bond  was  executed,  under  the  penalty  of  £200.,  by  Alexander  Stockdale, 
Mayor,  and  Robert  Dalton,  and  James  Clarkson,  Aldermen,  of  Hull,  to  the 
Governors  or  Keepers  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  covenanting  that  they  would 

•  Town's  Records.         f  Ibid.        }  Ibid. 
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abide  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators,  touching  the  enclosing  of  the  leaf  of 
the  middle  of  the  said  bridge.  This  bond  is  dated  24th  of  April,  1659.  The 
fire  arbitrators  were  Robt  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Welwick ;  Robt.  Constable,  Esq., 
of  Hoiham ;  Thomas  Grimston,  Esq.,  of  Goodmanham ;  Anthony  Smetheley, 
Esq.,  of  Brantingham ;  and  Thomas  Doweman,  gendeman,  of  Pocklington. 
The  award  of  these  gentlemen,  dated  at  Kingston-upon-HuU,  12th  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  directed  that  the  Mayor  and  burgesses  of  the  latter  place 
shall,  before  the  24th  of  June  next  following,  dis-elose  the  above  said  bridge 
over  the  river,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley  and  their  successors,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  acyoining  the  river,  may  for  ever  pass  and  repass  in  their 
vessels,  wkh  their  masts  standing,  to  and  from  Beverley ;  and  further  ordered 
that  in  consideration  of  the  expense  of  opening  the  said  bridge,  that  the 
Governors  and  keepers  of  the  town  of  Beverley  shall  pay  to  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  of  HuU,  the  sum  of  £30. ;  viz.,  £15.  on  the  28rd  of  June,  1559, 
and  £15.  more  on  the  28rd  of  June,  1560.1'  And  thus  this  vexed  question 
was  finally  disposed  of.  After  this  decision  the  Queen  granted  two  charters 
to  the  town  of  Beverley,  both  of  which  confirmed  all  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges conveyed  by  any  of  her  predecessors ;  but  the  second  contained,  in  addi- 
tion, a  confirmation  of  the  second  of  Henry  V.,  which  empowered  several  of  the 
Gk>venior8  to  act  as  magistrates  within  their  own  liberties ;  and  which  charter, 
it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  annulled.  The  privilege  contained  in  the 
latter  charter  (which  was  the  last  granted  to  the  Governors  as  a  GUda  Mer- 
aaioriajf  was  of  much  conseqaenoe  to  the  town,  and  seems  to  have  been  most 
anxiously  desired.  From  the  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishops  of 
York  had  ceased  in  the  borough,  the  justices  of  the  East-Riding  would 
take  cognizance  of  felonies,  &c.,  committed  within  the  town  and  liberties  of 
Beverley ;  but  now  the  twelve  Governors  were  constituted  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough. 

In  the  16th  of  this  reign  (1573)  the  town  of  Beverley  received  a  Charter  of 
IneorporaHon,  This  charter,  which  passed  the  great  seal  on  the  24th  of  July 
in  that  year,  gave  to  the  new  body  politic  and  corporate  the  style  and  title  of 
**  Mayor,  Chvemors,  and  Burgesses,  of  the  Town  of  Beverley  f'*  and  appoints 
Edward  EUerker,  Esq.,  to  be  the  first  Mayor.f  This  charter  not  only  con- 
ferred on  the  burgesses  a  municipal  jurisdiction,  but  it  re-admitted  them  into 
^  l^slative  assembly  of  the  nation.  As  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  town  of  Beverley  sent  two  burgesses  to  Parliament;  but  they  had  long 

*  Town's  Becords. 

f  Town's  Records.  This  charter  is  dated  at  Goshamboiy,  and  is  most  beautifolly 
illominated. 
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since  ceased  to  avail  tfaemselTes  of  the  privilege,  if  indeed  they  could  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  it.  This  charter,  however,  restored  to  them  the  right  to 
send  to  Parliament  two  representatives  from  their  own  body,  to  guard  and 
represent  their  rights,  privil^es,  and  necessities ;  and  it  sets  forth  that ''  the 
circuit,  precinct,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  shall  be  the  same  as  before  the 
date  of  these  presents  are  said  to  extend  themselves  and  reach." 

In  the  following  year  an  exemplification  was  obtained  by  the  new  Corpora- 
tion, which  defines  the  extent  of  the  liberties  of  the  borough,  within  which 
their  future  jurisdiction  was  to  extend.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  the 
borough  included  the  '*  lyttle  village  or  hamlett  called  Mollescrofte,  with  the 
feildes  and  terry  tories  thereof;"  on  the  west  it  extended  to  "  a  crosse  of  stone, 
distante  from  Beverley  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,"  which  ''  was 
lately,  and  of  recente  remembrance,  in  the  fields  and  territory  of  Bishopp 
Burton ;"  to  a  parcel  of  ground,  *'  distante  from  the  town  one  quarter  of  a 
myle,  or  thereabouts,"  called  Langley  Hagg,  bounding  on  Westwood  on  the 
south-west ;  on  the  south  of  the  town  it  extended  to  a  '*  stone  crosse  yet 
standinge,  boundinge  on  the  feildes  of  Bentley,"  distant  from  Beverley  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  **  pasture  and  arable 
lande  and  meadowe,  called  Beverley  Parke,  lately  disparked."  The  boundary 
of  the  borough  also  extended  to  Waghen  Ferry,  and  included  the  hamlets  of 
Woodmansey,  Theame,  Weel,  Tickton,  Hull-bridge,  and  Stork,  on  the  south- 
east and  east ;  and  to  "  Eske,  on  Hull  Water  banke,  on  the  northe  parte." 

In  1679  a  grant  of  certain  chantries,  lands,  and  tenements,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Collegiate  establishment,  was  made  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Corporation  of  Beverley,  to  be  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  and 
maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  Minster.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1681, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  here, 
'*  which  made  the  bells  to  jangle  in  the  steeples. "'i'  In  the  same  year  an 
exemplification  of  a  decree  was  issued  from  the  Exchequer  for  '*  the  stipends 
of  £31.  IBs.  8d.,  payable  to  the  minister  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  £16. 
per  annum  to  an  assistant  in  the  said  church,  to  be  paid  by  her  Mijesty's 
receiver  at  Michaelmas  Day  and  Lady  Day,  by  equal  portions."  By  this 
decree  the  Mayor,  Governors,  and  Burgesses,  are  empowered  to  nominate  the 
minister  and  assistant  on  any  vacancy.  Four  years  afterwards  the  Queen 
granted  to  the  Corporation,  by  her  letters  patent,  a  quantity  of  land,  tene- 
ments, tithes,  woods,  and  other  valuable  property,  in  and  about  Beverley,  and 
formerly  the  property  of  the  church,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Minster,  and 

•  Beverlac,  p.  829. 
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other  possessicms  for  the  use  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  Mr.  Poulson,  who  gives 
a  copy  of  this  very  long  instrument  in  his  Beverlac,  says,  "  It  is  a  most  prin- 
cely gift,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  present  day  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  convulsions  of  the  civil  war,  which  after- 
wards shook  the  kingdom,  the  death  of  the  monarch,  and  the  usurpation 
of  Cromwell,  occasioned,  it  is  presumed,  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  this 
munificent  donation. '>  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  latter  grant  was 
made  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  Sir  James  Crofte,  Knight,  comp- 
troller of  her  Mi^esty  s  household,  and  **  in  consideration  of  the  true  and 
acceptable  service  '*  rendered  to  her  Mi^esty  by  this  ''  our  beloved  servant 
and  counsellor." 

Up  to  this  time  Westwood  still  continued  literally  a  wood,  although  it  has 
now  lost  all  claim  to  that  appellation.  In  the  year  1584  the  necessities  of 
the  Corporation  were  so  great,  that  they  determined  to  remove  and  sell  as 
much  of  the  timber  from  Westwood,  "  as  by  them  shall  be  thought  good  and 
sufficient  for  performance  of  the  afiGurs  and  business  so  required ;  that  is,  to 
disburse  and  defray  divers  several  sums  of  money,  which  otherwise  cannot  be 
accomplished." 

This  was  the  first  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  that  forest  which  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  common  pastures  of  the  town.  From  the  rolls  of  accounts 
for  that  year  we  leam  that  more  than  1,000  trees,  principally  oak  and  ash, 
were  then  disposed  of.  At  this  time  a  great  fair  or  mart,  called  Cross  fair, 
was  held  at  Beverley ;  it  was  principally  attended  by  the  Londoners,  and 
lasted  fourteen  days.  In  the  Corporation  Records  of  this  period,  the  town 
derk  calls  the  Guild  Hall  the  Hansehouse,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  were 
synonimous  terms. 

In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  Beverley  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of 
the  Reformation  in  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  great  munificence  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  town,  it  gradually  sunk  to  decay,  and  never  rallied 
after  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  In  1699  the  inhabitants  were 
incapable  of  paying  their  just  proportion  to  the  tases  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  state.  Their  incapability  was  laid  before  the  Queen, 
who  remitted  a  portion  of  her  demands,  and  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  7th 
of  April,  granted  to  the  town  a  discharge  of  £ii2l,  6s.  due  to  the  crown,  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  fifteenths  and  tenths,  granted  to  her 
Majesty  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  39th  year  of  her  reign ;  and 
further  exonerating  the  town  from  the  payment  of  fifteenths  and  tenths 

•  WarbartOB*8  Chronolosioal  Index. 
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during  the  xojal  pleasure.  This  document  recites  that  Beverlej,  which  was 
once  very  rich  and  populous,  "  is  now  hecome  very  poore,  and  greatly  depop- 
ulated, in  so  muche  as  there  are  in  the  same  400  tenements  and  dwellinge- 
houses  utterly  decayed  and  uninhabited,  besides  soe  greate  a  nomber  of  poore 
and  needie  people  altogether  unhable  so  to  be  ymployed  any  waie  to  gett 
their  owne  lyvinge,  as  the  saide  towne  is  constrayned  for  the  reUef  <^  them 
yearly  to  disburse  d6106.,  besides  the  chardge  of  bringing  upp  and  keepinge 
of  fowerscore  orphans  at  knitting,  spynnyng,  and  other  workes,  according  to 
an  acte  made  in  the  d9th  yeare  of  our  reigne."  And  the  cause  which  it 
assigns  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  is  the  translation  of  the  staple, 
lately  there  kept,  to  the  more  convenient  port  of  Kingston-upon-HulL  *'  The 
causes  assigned  for  this  decay,**  writes  Mr.  Poulson,  "  ars  twofold — the  re- 
moval of  the  staple  to  Hull,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Minster  or  Collegiate 
Society  of  St.  John,"  The  same  authority  continues,  **  The  second  cause 
assigned  for  the  impoverished  state  of  the  place  is  very  likely  to  have  had  its 
share  in  producing  the  effects  complained  of,  and  may  serve  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  those  who  assert  that  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  England.  The  suppression  of  the  rich 
Society  of  St.  John,  who  relieved  the  poor  on  thdr  own  lands,  and  in  their 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  not  only  their  kitchens,  but  their  granaries  were 
ever  open,  more  especially  in  times  of  dearth,  would  be  severely  felt  When 
the  church  lands  were  sold  by  Henry  Vlii.,  at  easy  purchases,  it  was  then 
declared  to  be  for  enabling  the  buyers  to  keep  that  wonted  hospitality.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  was  never  attended  to,  compulsory  laws 
were  soon  found  necessary  to  oblige  the  parishes  to  support  the  poor,  and 
Beverley,  it  seems,  was  burdened  at  this  early  period  with  a  poor  rate,  if  the 
term  be  admissible,  of  £105.  a  year."* 

In  the  second  of  James  I.  (1604),  the  plague  raged  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  every  precaution  was  used  to  prevent  the  infection  from  being  introduced 
into  Beverley.  An  order  was  made  to  exclude  strangers,  and  no  person  from 
the  city  of  York  or  the  other  infected  districts  was  allowed  to  attend  the  fairs. 
In  1608  the  town  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  hurricane,  which  did  incalcu- 
lable mischief.  The  Minster  received  considerable  damage,  its  splendid  win- 
dows being  demolished,  and  its  roof  stripped  of  the  lead.  In  1610  the  plague 
raged  with  great  violence  in  the  town.  From  the  month  of  June  to  Novraii- 
ber  the  disease  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  supersede  all  business.  The  shops, 
the  public  offices,  and  even  the  churches  were  closed,  and  numbers  left  the 

*  Beveriac,  p.  340. 
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town.  A  lazaretto  or  pest  house  was  erected,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  those  who  were  infected  fled  for 
refuge.  But  the  dead  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  huried  in  large  holes, 
without  the  performance  of  any  religious  ceremony,  or  interred  in  tumuli,  of 
considerable  extent,  on  the  western  side  of  the  moat.i'  "  The  street  called 
Londoner's  Street,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "  was  closed  by  a  barrier  placed  at  each 
end  during  the  continuance  of  the  plague,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  now 
conveyed  in  great  numbers  through  the  yard  of  the  George  and  Dragon  Inn, 
and  buried  in  tumuli  in  a  field  adjoining  the  outer  Trinities."f 

In  the  4th  year  of  Charles  I.  (lOdO),  a  charter  of  inspeximus  was  granted 
to  the  burgesses,  confirming  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  Elizabeth,  and 
authorizing  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Twelve  Governors,  to  act  as  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  This  charter  cost  the  burgesses  the  enormous  sum  of  £401.  4s. 
The  town  had  been  recently  divided  into  wards,  and  an  order  was  now  made 
by  the  Corporation,  assigning  to  each  Governor  his  division  of  it,  and  |dacing 
it  distinctly  under  his  peculiar  jurisdiction,  *'  according  to  the  King's  direc- 
tions." In  1687  the  plague  raged  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Hull,  and 
the  Corporation  of  Beverley  adopted  great  precautions  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contagion  into  the  town.  It  was  ordered  that  no  concourse  of 
peop&e  should  assemble, "  and  that  upon  woman's  occasions,  as  childe  bearing 
or  christenings  and  the  like,  ther  shall  not  bee  above  ten  persones  at  once, 
and  those  to  bee  of  their  especial  friends  and  neighbours,"  under  pain  of 
'*  dOs.  to  be  fcnfeited  by  the  partie  that  causeth  the  meeting."  No  person 
was  allowed  to  <' receive  any  goods  from  Hull,  as  linen  clothes,  wool,  or 
woollen,  or  anie  other  goods,  upon  payne  of  forfeiture  of  £5.,  of  lawful  English 
monie,  for  each  offiance."  And  it  was  also  decreed  "that  no  manner  of 
persones  within  this  towne  of  Beverley  shall  resort  unto  the  said  towns  of 
Kingstone,  for  any  commerce  whatsoever,  without  the  license  of  Mr.  Maior 
and  two  of  the  Grovemors  at  leaste,  upon  payne  of  10s.,  to  be  levied  by  distress, 
and  for  want  of  distress  to  bee  imprisoned  for  three  days,  and  then  fined 
sureties  for  good  behaviour."  And  if  any  inhabitant  of  Beverley  entertained 
any  inhabitant  of  Hull,  without  a  certificate  from  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  Mayor  of  Beverley,  and  two  of  the  Governors,  at  least, 
of  the  same  town,  the  person  so  ofifending  forfeited  £6,1 

During  the  stay  of  Charles  I.  at  York,  in  1689,  he  visited  Hull  in  the 

«  In  1825,  whilst  the  Messrs.  Tindall's  were  excavating  the  west  and  north  west  sides 
of  the  moat,  which  surrounds  the  Trinities,  a  considerable  mass  of  human  hones  was 
disoorered.    These  were  the  remains  of  the  rictims  of  this  unrelenting  scourge. 

f  Hist.  Bev.,  p.  198.        |  Town's  Becords. 
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month  of  October,  and  passed  through  Beverley.  There  is  no  account  of  the 
particulars  of  this  royal  visit,  except  the  following,  in  the  Corporation  Records, 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  town  was  not  prepared  for  the  expenses 
attending  this  honour.  "Payd  at  the  comeing  of  his  Mijestj  into  this 
towne,  for  officers'  fees  and  gratuities,  £47,  Trees  within  and  without  the 
Trinities  solde  to  defray  the  same. 

In  the  assembly  commonly  called  the  Long  PairUament,  the  town  of 
Beverley  was  represented  by  Sir  John  Hotham  and  Mr.  Michael  Warton ; 
the  former  was  afterwards  Governor  of  Hull,  and  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  commisioners  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  be  assistants  to  the  said 
Governor.*  The  representatives  of  Beverley,  as  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, stand  prominently  forward,  they  having  taken  an  active  and  decided 
part  in  those  scenes  of  blood  and  civil  warfare  which  have  excited  the 
astonishment  and  execration  of  mankind.  The  inhabitants  too  arrayed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentarians.  From  the  Corporation 
Records  we  learn  that  "According  to  order  and  diredum  from  Sir  John 
Hotham,  one  of  the  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  town  of 
Beverley,  the  Mayor,  Governors,  and  Burgesses,  took  the  vow  and  protes- 
tation taken  in  Parliament.'*  It  should  appear  that  Sir  John's  influence 
with  the  burgesses  was  great,  as,  according  to  this  entry,  he  both  ordered 
and  directed  the  bui^esses  to  tiJce  the  Parliamentarian  test.  And  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  John  Hotham  to  perform  the  first  act  of  indignity  against  his 
legitimate  Sovereign.  At  p.  330  of  vol.  i.,  and  p.  61  of  this  vol.,  we  have 
seen  that  nobleman  refuse  the  King  permission  to  enter  the  town  of  Hull,  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1643.  After  that  memorable  repulse  Charles  retired  to 
Beverley,  and  lay  there  that  night  From  Beverley  the  unfortunate  Monarch 
returned  to  York.  The  Parliament  having  now  proceeded  to  active  prepara- 
tions for  war,  the  King  in  his  own  defence  was  obliged  to  follow  their  example 
in  the  best  manner  he  could.  The  Queen,  having  disposed  of  the  Crown 
jewels,  as  well  as  her  private  jewels,  in  Holland,  purchased  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  sent  them  by  the  ship  Providence  to 
England.  These  stores  were  landed  in  Kayingham  Creek,  in  Holdemess, 
and  on  the  3nd  of  July,  1643,  a  troop  of  horse  passed  through  Beverley  to 
Holdemess  to  secure  them  for  the  King.  On  the  same  day  a  company  of 
foot  soldiers,  called  Strickland's  r^ment,  consisting  of  about  300  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.-Col.  Buncombe,  was  placed  to  secure  a  strong  post 
at  Hull  Bridge,  on  the  side  of  Beverley,  that  the  town  might  not  be  subject 

•  TiokeU'6  Hall,  p.  878. 
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to  any  sudden  attack  from  the  garrison  at  Hull.  The  soldiers  having  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  house  of  William  Cuthbert,  at  Hull  Bridge,  about 
midnight,  were  joined  bj  the  Earl  of  Newport,  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
and  several  other  noblemen,  including  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  then  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  This  company  remained  there  for  about  ten  days, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Wy  vil,  with  about  700  soldiers,  who  then  took 
possession  of  that  post.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  King  removed  his  court 
from  York  to  Beverley,' and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  Lady  Gee,* 
with  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Three  or  four  r^ments,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Strickland  and  Lieut.-CoL  Duncombe,  formed  a 
guard  of  honour  about  his  person,  and  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  was  invested  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  royal  army  which  was  stationed  there. 

The  reduction  of  Hull  was  the  object  the  King  had  in  view  in  removing 
his  court  to  Beverley,  and  during  the  siege  of  that  place  Beverley  was  the 
head-quarters  of  his  Mi^esty.  Before  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Hull,  he 
published  a  proclamation,  dated  8th  of  July,  1643,  explaining  his  views  and 
intentions ;  and  three  days  afterwards  he  sent  a  message  from  Beverley  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament*  entreating  the  members  to  return  to  their  allegi- 
ance. The  court  of  this  monarch  in  his  adversity  was  very  splendid.  He 
was  attended  by  all  his  fiuthful  nobility ;  not  one,  says  Clarendon,  remained 
at  York ;  besides  a  numerous  retinue  of  private  gentlemen.f  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  town's  records  contain  no  information  relative  to  the  King's 
residence  here  during  the  si^e  of  Hull.  The  confusion  the  place  was  in  at 
the  time,  the  subsequent  plunder  of  the  town,  and  eventual  flight  of  the 
Mayor,  it  is  very  probable  prevented  the  official  acts  of  the  Corporation  bebg 
properiy  registered,  and  may  account  for  the  deficiency.  When  all  attempts 
to  reduce  Hull  failed,  the  King  returned  to  Beverley,  but  the  rebels  followed 
him  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  unexpectedly  crossing  the  imperfect  ditches  at 

*  This  was  a  lazge  manaion,  the  aite  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  ground  upon  which 
now  stand  the  Bar  Houses  and  the  residence  of  Dr.  Sandwith. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nobilitj  who  formed  the  monarch's  court  at  Beverley 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  Lord  Keeper  the  Duke  of  Bichmond;  Marqoises  of 
Hartford  and  Hamilton ;  Earls  of  Bath,  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Cumberland,  Carlisle,  Caer- 
narvon, Cambridge,  Clare,  Dorset,  Devonshire,  Dover,  Huntingdon,  Lindsay,  Newport, 
Northampton,  Soathampton,  Salisbury,  Monmouth,  Newcastle,  Thaaet,  and  Westmor- 
land; Lords  Andover,  Coventiy,  Chandos,  Charles  Howard  of  Charlton,  Dunsmore, 
Ci^ell,  Ifowbray,  Strange,  Longaville,  Fanconbridge,  Bich,  Lovelace,  Paolet,  Newark, 
Saville,  Seymore,  Paget,  Mohnn,  Faulkland,  and  Gray  of  Buthin;  Ifr.  Secretary 
Nicholas;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bankes;  Mr.  Comptroller,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.—Draike'j  Ebor,f  pp.  150, 165. 
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the  North  Bar,  beat  down  the  sentinels,  and  penetrated  into  the  very  centie 
of  the  town,  before  the  Royalists  were  aware  of  the  pnrsnit  Charles  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  Hall-garth,  the  troops  gave  the  rebels  battle  in  the  streets. 
Disappointed  in  their  design  of  securing  the  Eing^s  person,  they  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  soon  fled  with  precipitation  back  to  Hull. 

Charles  and  his  court  now  retired  to  York,  leaving  a  body  of  troops  to 
secure  Beverley  to  his  interest ;  but  this  party  was  beaten  from  the  place  by 
a  strong  detachment  sent  from  Hull,  headed  by  Colonel  Boynton,  nephew  to 
Sir  John  Hotham.  The  town  of  Beverley  was  now  in  a  deplorable  state. 
All  labour  was  suspended ;  and  the  authorities,  who  were  then  divided  in 
opinion  respecting  the  merits  of  the  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament, were  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  this  pressing  extremity. 
Mr.  Poulson  truly  remarks  that  whatever  might  be  the  predilection  of  the 
inhabitants  for  either  of  the  great  parties  engaged  in  the  contest,  they  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances.  The  open  situation  of  the  town,  unpro- 
vided with  fortifications,  or  the  means  of  making  any  effectual  resistance, 
alternately  subjected  it,  from  its  proximity  to  Hull,  to  the  commands  and 
exactions  of  both  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians. 

When  Sir  John  Hotham  formed  the  design  of  abandoning  his  own  parly, 
and  embracing  the  King's  cause,  the  town  of  Beverley  was  garrisoned  by 
about  1,000  Parliamentarian  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  CdL  Boynton ; 
and  the  next  day  after  the  capture  of  Hotham  in  the  streets  of  Beverley,  a 
rescue  was  attempted  by  a  body  of  the  Royalist  soldiers,  who  invested  the 
town  for  that  purpose,  but  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.'i' 

The  kingdom  now  exhibited  the  sad  spectacle  of  cities  beleagueredi  villages 
plundered  and  burnt ;  and  the  face  of  the  countiy  displayed  a  shocking  pic- 
ture of  waste  and  desolation.  Beverley  was  converted  into  a  depot  for 
prisoners ;  and  being  situated  between  York  and  Hull — ^the  former  possessed 
by  the  Royalists,  and  the  latter  by  the  republicans — the  inhabitants  were 
subjected  to  the  consequence  of  every  vicissitude  of  both  the  contending 
parties.  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentarian  General,  having  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Hull,  sent  his  son  Sir  Thomas  to  the  command  of  the  garrison 
of  Beverley,  consisting  of  35  troops  of  horse,  and  3,000  footf    The  Earl  of 

•  The  attempt  to  bribe  lientenant  Fowkes,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Beverley ; 
together  with  the  defection  of  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  his  son,  Captain  Hotham,  ttom. 
the  cause  they  had  espoused,  and  their  secretly  negodating  to  deliyer  up  Hnll,  Beveriey, 
and  linooln,  to  the  Boyalists ;  together  with  the  flight  and  capture  of  Sir  John  at 
Beverley,  will  be  fbund  detailed  in  onr  account  of  the  siege  of  HuH. 

f  Ra8hworth*8  Collections,  vol.  v.,  p.  2S0.  Fairfiiz  himself  states  that  he  had  at 
Beverley  but  '*the  horse  and  600  men." 
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Newcastle  soon  after  coming  to  besiege  Hull,  entered  the  town  of  Beverley 
and  attacked  them  furiouslj  in  the  streets  with  a  superior  force.  The 
Kojalists  were  victorious,  and  pursued  the  flying  republicans  to  the  very 
gates  of  Hull.  In  this  conflict  the  rebel  troops  fought  with  much  intre- 
pidity, and  the  townsmen  on  each  side  joining  in  the  affray,  many  lives  were 
lost.  The  streets,  streaming  with  blood,  were  strewed  with  bodies  wounded, 
dying,  and  dead. 

After  this  skirmish  the  Royalists  returned  to  Beverley,  and  there  and  then 
a  frightful  scene  of  confusion  and  distress  was  exhibited ;  for  the  town  was 
given  up  to  plunder.     The  soldiers  divested  the  inhabitants  of  much  portable 
property,  and  drove  all  the  cattle  in  its  neighbourhood  to  York.     Warburton 
says,  the  plunder  of  Beverley  amounted  to  dS20,000.     The  second  siege  of 
Hull  commenced  immediately  after,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1643,  and 
lasted  until  the  11th  of  the  following  month.    At  its  close  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington  suggested,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  that  it 
would  be  fit  to  fortify  the  church  and  some  parts  of  Beverley,  that  a  con- 
siderable army  might  be  left  as  near  to  Hull  as  possible;  but  happily  this 
was  not  carried  into  eflect    In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Mayor  of  Beverley, 
Mr.  Robert  Manby,  was  displaced  from  his  office  by  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee at  York,  for  going  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  taking  with 
him  the  mace,  &c.*    Throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest  Beverley 
was  completely  overawed  by  the  garrison  at  Hull,  and  all  intercourse  with 
London  being  cut  off*,  the  inhabitants  would  depend  upon  Hull  for  the  supply 
of  such  commodities  as  were  the  fruit  oi  foreign  commerce.     When  the 
extreme  principles  of  the  Parliamentarians  became  apparent  in  1644,  several 
officers  in  their  army  threw  up  their  commissions ;  and  as  Mr.  Warton,  the 
only  remaining  member  for  Beverley,  resigned  his  seat  in  Parliament  at  that 
time,  it  is  probable  that  he  then  returned  to  his  allegiance,  for  he  was  sub- 
sequently persecuted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Parliamentary  party.   Afterwards 
the  King  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  but  he  was  so 
impoverished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  that  he  could  scarcdiy 
maintain  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.    To  preserve  the  wreck  of  his  property 
he  was  obliged  to  compound  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament  by  a 
grievous  fine.     His  eLdest  son,  a  fine  youth  of  nineteen,  fell  at  Scarborough, 
in  defence  of  his  Sovereign.!    Upon  the  elevation  of  Cromwell  to  the  pro- 
tectorate, the  Corporations  were  purged  of  such  portion  of  their  members 
as  were  inclined  to  favour  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  at  Beverley 

•  Town's  Becords.        f  Wool.  life  of  Warton,  p.  2. 
VOL.    II.  3   p 
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were  found  three  such  persons.  Messrs.  Manhj,  EUerington,  and  Fotherby, 
were  formallj  displaced;  and  three  Independents,  Messrs.  William  Wil- 
berforce,  John  Johnson,  and  William  Waide,  supplied  their  places,  in 
the  Council  Chamber.  The  inhabitants  of  Beverley  had  suffered  severely 
during  the  late  commotions,  for  besides  the  expense  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  in  furnishing  and  equipping  men  for  the  army,  the  fairs  and 
markets  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  Londoners,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  Beverley,  as  their  principal  mart  in  the  East-Riding,  had 
ceased  their  periodical  visits.  But  now  the  business  of  the  town  proceeded 
in  its  usual  course ;  the  marts  and  markets  were  revived,  and  the  Londoners 
continued  to  use  its  fairs  with  advantage  for  many  years,  although  a  restric- 
tive regulation  had  been  made  by  the  Corporation,  for  the  protection  of  their 
townsmen,  that  every  London  merchant  who  remained  at  Beverley  more 
than  twenty  days  after  his  goods  had  arrived  at  Hull,  should  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  £^0»  a  week  for  any  prolonged  stay  beyond  that  period.  In  1650 
the  Royal  Arms  were  taken  down  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth  substituted, 
at  the  Common  Hall  and  also  at  the  North  Bar.  The  mace  also  underwent 
an  alteration,  the  Arms  of  England  and  Ireland  being  substituted  in  the  room 
of  the  ornaments  indicative  of  royalty.  In  the  Corporation  accounts  for  this 
year  are  mentioned  the  charges  for  repairing  the  pillory  and  stocks,  "  for  the 
terror  of  the  wicked  and  the  encouragement  of  the  good." 

Charles  11.  was  proclaimed  at  Beverley  on  the  13th  of  May,  1660,  amidst 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  of  the 
nation  at  large.     The  boroughs  now  underwent  a  second  purgation,  and  the 
Corporations  were  cleared  of  all  individuals  who  were  violently  attached  to 
the  republican  party ;  and  at  Beverley  these  appear  to  have  had  a  decided 
minority  on  the  bench,  there  being  no  less  than  seven  Aldermen  who  refused 
either  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  declaration.    The  King^s  Arms 
were  again  restored  to  the  Town  Hall  and  North  Bar,  and  means  were  taken 
to  put  the  Crown  in  possession  of  the  fee  farm  rents.     A  new  charter  was 
granted  in  1663  (15th  Chas.  II.),  which  extended  the  privileges  of  the  bur- 
gesses, by  giving  them  the  right  of  choosing  thirteen  of  their  own  number 
annually  to  represent  them  in  the  Corporation ;  and  it  contains  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  borough.     It  recounts  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  of  the  Corporation ;  appoints  a  Court  of  Record  to  be 
held  every  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  pleas  of  such  things  as  may 
happen  within  the  town ;  confirms  their  markets  and  fairs,  and  protects 
them  by  a  court  of  pye  powder.      The  expenses  attending  this  charter 
amounted  to  £401.  4s.     In  1664  a  pestilence  again  raged  at  Beverley. 
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The  dead  were  conveyed  to  the  Trinities,  and  baried  in  heaps,  and  the 
lazaretto  was  again  in  requisition  as  a  sick  hospital. 

By  a  writ  of  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York,  bearing  date  2drd  of  October, 
1667,  a  number  of  persons  in  Beverley,  both  male  and  female,  received  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  and  were  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  public 
penance,  for  adultery,  fornication,  and  incest.  In  1671  another  writ  of 
excommunication  was  issued  by  Robert  Hitch,  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Riding,  dated  October  8 1st,  for  similar  crimes ;  and  several  public  penances 
were  inflicted  in  1684.*  In  the  latter  year  the  *'  Lord  Choife  Justice  "  dined 
at  Beverley  with  the  Corporation,  for  which  dinner  the  sum  of  £18.  Os.  9d. 
is  entered  in  the  accounts. 

The  respective  trades  still  existed  here  under  the  government  of  their 
different  wardens,  and  a  wool  trade  was  also  carried  on. 

In  the  first  of  James  11.  (1685 ),  the  last  charter  was  granted  to  the  town 
of  Beverley,  and  by  it  the  Corporation  were  again  incorporated,  under  the 
new  title  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  (instead  of  Governors),  and  Bui^esses.  One 
of  its  clauses  empowered  the  King,  to  remove  at  his  pleasure,  any  member 
of  the  Corporation ;  and  he  did  actually,  by  a  mandamus,  in  the  following 
year,  remove  the  Recorder,  four  Aldermen,  and  four  Capital  Burgesses. 
The  renewal  of  this  charter  cost  the  Corporation  J6432.  Ids.  4d.,  and  three 
sums  of  Jg40.  8s.  eack  were  presented  to  three  persons  for  their  trouble  in 
proceeding  to  London  to  obtain  it.f  The  total  number  of  charters  granted 
by  Kings  and  Archbishops  to  the  town  of  Beverley,  from  Athelstan  to 
James  II.,  amount  to  sixty,  besides  volumes  of  patents,  and  licences  to  the 
town  for  private  purposes.! 

The  family  of  the  Wartons,  of  Beverley  Parks,  appears  to  have  recovered 
somewhat  from  the  ruinous  destruction  by  which  it  was  impoverished  during 
the  civil  war;  for  in  1685  Michael  Warton  and  Sir  Ralph  Warton  contested 
the  borough  of  Beverley  with  Sir  John  Hotham,  when  the  latter  was  defeated. 
In  1687  the  dispute  between  the  towns  of  Beverley  and  Hull,  respecting  the 
payment  of  tolls  for  passing  through  the  river  Hull  to  the  H umber,  was 
again  revived.  This  privilege  of  the  former  place  was  ever  regarded  by  the 
port  of  Hull  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  water-bailiff  of  Hull  seized  some  fir 
deals  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  Beverley,  which  brought  on  a  law  suit,  but 
the  jury  once  more  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Beverley. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  of  James  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  to  England.     At  this  juncture  he  made 

•  Ex.  Reg.  S.  Johan.        +  Ex.  MS.        +  Oliver's  Beverley,  p.  837. 
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a  feeble  attempt  to  make  an  atonement  for  his  errors,  by  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion for  restoring  Corporations  to  their  ancient  charters  and  franchises ;  but 
it  was  too  late ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived ;  James  privately  departed  out 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  crown  was  placed  upon  William's  head  without 
a  struggle. 

A  number  of  Danish  soldiers  having  landed  at  Hull,  for  the  service  of  the 
new  monarch,  they  marched  to  Beverley ;  and  during  their  short  stay,  two 
young  soldiers  having  had  a  quarrel  during  the  voyage,  sought  the  first 
opportunity  of  a  private  meeting,  to  settle  their  difference  by  the  sword. 
Their  fate  is  recorded  in  the  following  doggerel  epitaph,  still  remaining  in  St. 
Mary's  churchyard : — 

"  Here  two  young  Danish  sonldiers  lie, 
The  one  in  qnarreU  chanc'd  to  die ; 
The  other's  head — by  theb  own  law, 
With  sword  was  sever'd  at  one  blow."* 

During  the  18th  century  sentences  of  excommunication  were  pronounced 
against  a  laige  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  residing  in  Beverley,  and 
penances  were  performed  both  in  the  Minster  and  St  Mary's  Church.  In 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St  Martin,  no  less  than  143  persons 
were  either  excommunicated  or  did  penance,  between  the  years  1709  and 
1766.  The  number  was  also  great  in  the  other  two  parishes.  The  crimes 
for  which  these  persons  were  punished  were  chiefly  adultery,  fornication, 
and  incest 

The  town  of  Beverley  presented  loyal  addresses  to  the  Crown,  on  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  HI, ;  on  the 
proclamation  of  war  with  North  America  in  1775 ;  on  the  ratification  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  in 
1788 ;  on  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the  year  following; 
one  of  congratulation  in  1786,  on  his  Majesty's  escape  from  the  desperate 
attempt  made  by  Margaret  Nicholson  upon  his  life ;  and  in  1789,  addresses 
of  congratulation  were  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  his  Majesty's 
recovery  from  the  dangerous  malady  by  which  he  had  been  attacked. 

About  the  year  1794,  when  it  was  feared  that  the  French  intended  to 
invade  England,  most  of  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  raised  a  temporary  corps 
of  cavalry  or  infantry  to  serve  near  their  own  homes,  and  protect  their  own 
property.     The  Beverley  Volunteers,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  clothed 

*  In  the  register  of  St.  Mary's  parish  are  the  following  entries: — 1680,  Dec.  10, 
Daniel  Straker,  a  Danish  trooper,  buried.  Dec.  83,  Johannes  Frederick  BcUow  (be- 
headed for  killing  the  other)  buried. 
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and  accoutred,  in  the  Market  Place,  on  Christmas  Day,  1794,  was  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  corps  raised  bj  the  port  of  Hull,  and  were  soon  ready  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  regular  army. 

In  1795  H.  R.  H.  Prince  William  of  Gloucester  honoured  the  Corporation 
of  Beverley  with  his  company  to  breakDeist,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  when 
the  freedom  of  the  borough  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Recorder. 

In  1808  an  Act  was  obtained  to  enable  certain  Commissioners  to  levy  a 
rate  upon  the  inhabitants  for  lighting,  watching,  and  regulating  the  town, 
and  from  this  time  Beverley  exhibited  a  new  and  imposing  appearance. 
Upon  the  £bJ1  of  Napoleon  the  proclamation  of  peace  was  published  here 
amidst  great  r^oicings,  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated.  The 
Market  Cross  exhibited  the  most  striking  feature — ^its  columns  being  adorned 
with  spiral  wreaths  of  brilliant  lamps,  interspersed  with  laurel,  olive,  and 
evergreens,  and  the  urns  were  decorated  with  elegant  festoons  of  small  lamps 
tinted  with  every  variety  of  colour.  "  The  Cross,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "  thus 
arrayed  in  its  habiliments  of  variegated  flame,  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
some  rich  palace  of  fisdry  land,  which  had  been  decorated  with  pearls  and 
diamonds  by  an  invisible  agency,  for  the  reception  of  some  beloved  Princess  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty  and  accomplishments."  Similar  displays  took  place 
at  Beverley,  when  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  unhappy  Queen 
Caroline,  had  been  abandoned;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1831. 

In  1834  the  commissioners  for  lighting,  &c.,  the  town,  under  the  Act  of 
1808,  contracted  with  Mr.  John  Malam  to  light  the  streets  with  coal  gas 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  rate  of  £400.  per  annum.  In  consequence  of 
this  contract  he  built  extensive  gas  works,  at  a  considerable  expense,  and 
the  streets  were  first  lighted  with  this  material  in  the  month  of  December  in 
that  year.  Doubts  having  arisen  whether  the  Act  of  1808  would  legally 
authorize  the  commissioners  to  light  the  town  with  gas,  application  was  made 
to  Parliament,  and  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1825,  empowering  the  commis- 
sioners to  "  cause  the  streets,  lanes,  and  other  public  passages,  within  the 
town  and  liberties  of  Beverley,  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  or  oil,  or  any  other 
material,  at  such  times  of  the  year,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
proper."  They  were  also  authorized  by  this  Act  to  erect  or  purchase  gas- 
ometers ;  to  break  up  the  soil  and  pavement  of  the  streets  for  laying  pipes ; 
to  let  out  lights  to  individuals ;  to  repair  the  footways ;  to  water  the  streets ; 
and  many  other  useful  purposes. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Hull  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  month  of  September,  1853  (See  page  156),  a 
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namerous  party  of  its  members  made  an  excursion  to  Beverley  and  Flam- 
borough.  The  literary  and  scientific  visitors  arrived  in  Beverley  at  an  early 
hour,  and  proceeded  to  Mr.  Crosskill's  works,  and  thoroughly  inspeoted  the 
principal  objects  there.  They  then  witnessed  the  working  of  Samuelson's 
digging  and  Bell's  reaping  machines,  in  an  adjoining  field ;  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  inspection  of  the  Minster.  Great  was  the  admiration  of  all 
the  strangers  on  seeing  the  beautiful  Percy  Shrine  and  the  Lady  Chapel. 
Several  gentlemen  suggested  that  a  model  should  be  taken  of  the  Peicy 
Shrine,  so  that  in  case  it  should  at  any  time  be  damaged,  the  churchwardens 
could  immediately  have  the  part  restored  on  referring  to  the  modeL  The 
excursionists  then  proceeded  by  railway  to  Flamborough,  and  from  thenoe 
returned  to  Beverley,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor  (Dr.  Sand- 
with)  and  Corporation  of  that  ancient  borough,  to  a  dinner  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  The  Mayor,  in  proposing  as  a  toast  the  British  Association,  veiy 
appropriately  designated  it  '<  a  gem  of  England's  brightest  hue." 

When  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  honoured  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hull  with  a  visit,  in  the  month  of  October,  1854,  tlie  Mayor  of  Beverley  (H. 
E.  Silvester,  Esq.),  was  amongst  the  distinguished  personages  by  whom  the 
royal  party  was  received,  on  their  arrival  by  railway  from  Scotland ;  and  he 
afterwards  presented  addresses  to  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort,  Prince 
Albert,  from  the  loyal  Corporation  of  this  borough.     (See  page  79.) 

Soil,  Drainage,  &c, — ^The  soil  of  much  of  the  district  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beverley,  comprising  the  whole  of  Holdemess,  and  the  rest  of  the 
flat  country  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  of  an  alluvial  character,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  marl,  clay,  or  mould,  sand,  and  gravel.  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  observes  that  it  is  improper  to 
rank  the  alluvial  covering  among  the  strata,  as  it  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
a  part  of  the  series,  but  a  covering  spread  over  the  whole.  The  alluvial  sur- 
face, as  might  be  expected,  is  usually  thinnest  where  the  strata  is  most 
elevated,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  hills  the  rocks  rise  to  the  very  surface.  In 
the  regular  strata  of  the  district,  Mr.  Young  describes  the  chalk  as  the  upper- 
most rock  in  respect  of  geological  position,  and  as  being  of  very  considerable 
extent,  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  that  amphitheatre  of  hills  denominated 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  Those  chalk  hills  form  an  arch  or  bow,  having  one 
end  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  other  at  Ferriby-on-the-Humber,  while 
ttie  middle  part  bends  inwards  towards  the  river  Derwent;  making  a  sweep 
similar  to  the  bend  of  that  river. 

In  early  ages  the  country  around  Beverley  had  been  subject  to  violent  and 
sudden  floods,  proceeding  from  a  rush  of  waters  from  the  wolds,  the  conse- 
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quences  of  a  rainy  season,  which  frequently  broke  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hull,  and  covered  the  low  lands  to  a  considerable  depth,  so  that  the  people 
were  obliged  to  use  boats  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Beverley  market. 
After  the  stormy  winter  of  1768-4,  the  banks  of  the  Hull  were  broken,  and 
the  turnpike  road,  from  Whitecross  to  Beverley,  stood  four  feet  deep  in  water 
for  a  considerable  time.  After  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  when  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  successful  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  a  general  peace  ensued.  The  inhabitants  of  Beverley 
and  the  surrounding  district,  relieved  from  the  vicissitudes  of  an  extensive 
continental  war,  began  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  By  the  modem  system  of 
drainage,  the  low  lands,  subject  in  many  parts  to  inundation,  and  conse- 
quently of  little  comparative  value,  have  been  brought  into  a  regular  and 
systematic  course  of  cultivation.  By  drainage  the  soil  has  been  fertilized ; 
much  land  has  been  reclaimed  to  the  community  at  large,  which  had  hitherto 
been  of  little  service ;  and,  what  is  still  of  greater  importance  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  it  has  banished  those  epidemic  diseases,  which  were  generated 
by  the  constant  exhalations  proceeding  from  the  stagnant  waters  and  mo- 
rasses, by  which  the  town  of  Beverley  was  surrounded.  By  means  of  the 
Holdemess  drainage,  the  whole  level  for  several  miles  round  Beverley  have 
been  drained,  at  an  expense  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.^^ 

The  neighbourhood  of  Beverley  affords  all  the  facilities  both  for  pleasure 
and  emolument  that  can  be  desired  by  the  gentleman  or  the  man  of  business. 
The  roads  are  excellent;  the  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
generally  very  productive ;  the  country  affords  game  and  fish  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  the  genial  salubrity  of  the  air  conveys  to  the  situation  all  the 
blessings  of  health  and  longevity.  The  scenery  around  is  sylvan  and 
pleasing,  and  the  town  itself  at  a  distance  appears  as  if  embosomed  in  a  wood. 

Situaticny  Popuhaioriy  Extent,  dc, — Beverley  is  an  ancient  borough  and 
market  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  the  foot  of  the  wolds,  in  the  East-Biding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  distant 
about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  Kingston-upon-Hull,  39  miles  E.S.E.  from  York, 
10  miles  E.  from  Market  Weighton,  13  miles  S.  from  Driffield,  and  182  N. 
fipom  London.  It  is  locally  situated  in  the  Hunsley  Beacon  division  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Harthill  (but  has  a  separate  jurisdiction),  about  one  mile  W. 
of  the  liver  Hull,  and  on  the  line  of  Railway  from  Hull  to  Bridlington  and 
Scarborough.    The  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Beverley  comprises  the  parishes 

*  Strickland's  Agricnlt.,  p.  194. 
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of  St.  John,  St  Martin,  St  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  first  of  which 
includes  the  townships  or  hamlets  of  Aike  (part  of),  Eske,  Molescroft,  Stork- 
hill  with  Sandholme,  Theame,  Tickton  with  Hull  Bridge,  Weel,  and  Wood- 
mansej  with  Beverley  Park;  and  the  Municipal  Borough  comprises  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas.  The  area  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  is  570  acres ;  of  St  Martin,  760  acres ;  and  that  of  St  Nicholas, 
898  acres.  There  are  besides  about  1,074  acres  of  common  pastures.  The 
rateable  value  of  St  Mary*s  parish  is  £10,880.;  of  St.  Martinis  parish, 
Jg9,187. ;  and  of  St  Nicholas's  parish,  £5,321.  The  Parliamentary  Borough 
contains  about^9,600  acres.  Of  late  years  the  population  of  the  town  and 
liberty  of  Beverley  has  sustained  a  progressive  increase.  In  1801  the 
number  of  souls  was  6,001 ;  in  1811,  6,731 ;  in  1831,  7,664 ;  in  1831,  8,303 ; 
and  in  1841,  8,671.  In  March  1851,  the  population  of  the  Parliamentary 
Borough  was  10,058 ;  viz. :— 4,774  males,  and  5,384  females ;  and  that  of 
the  Municipal  Borough,  8,915  ;  viz.— 4,183  males,  and  4,733  females;  the 
quota  of  St  Mary's  parish  being  3,683;  of  St  Martin's,  3,917;  and  of 
St  Nicholas's,  1,316.  The  return  for  the  parish  of  St  Mary  includes  99 
persons  in  the  House  of  Correction  and  Gaol,  and  that  of  St  Martin,  of  69 
persons  in  the  Union  Workhouse.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of  St 
Mary,  in  1851,  was  843;  in  St  Martin's,  963;  and  in  St  Nicholas's,  314. 
Beverley,  as  we  have  shown,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse  or 
ditch,  and  was  entered  by  five  bars  or  gates.  The  length  of  the  town,  from 
the  Beck  to  the  site  of  the  toll-bar,  a  littie  beyond  the  County  Hall,  which 
forms  the  terminating  point  on  the  north,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but 
then  nearly  half  that  distance  is  only  a  single  street  Many  of  the  streets 
are  narrow — ^the  characteristic  of  an  ancient  town ;  but  the  Maricet  Plaoe» 
Norwood,  North-Bar-Streets — ^Within  and  Without,  are  spacious  and  noble. 
Many  of  the  ancient  streets  and  lanes  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  grass 
grows  where  markets  were  formerly  hdld.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.  a  market  is  described  as  being  situated  in  a  "  comun  ma,'  which  ran 
from  the  end  of  Minster  Moorgate.  The  precise  situation  of  tiiis  lane  is  now 
unknown,  but  it  probably  extended  across  the  grounds  of  Beveriey  Hall. 
The  names  frequentiy  occur  in  ancient  documents  of  Brownbrigg  Lane,  Smith- 
hiU,  EastgaU,  St,  J6hrC%  Acre,  Brackentkwaite,  Fryth-dyks,  Ryngand  Lane, 
Brathwell,  Brydalmyding  Lane,  Schomarket  Lane,  StikhUl,  Rossel,  and  Aide- 
gate  :*  but  to  few  of  which  a  local  situation  can  be  absolutely  assigned.  Open 
water  courses  or  drains  formerly  ran  from  Westwood,  by  the  side  of  Pickhill 
Lane,  and  crossing  the  junction  of  Hengate  and  Norwood,  penetrated  through 

•  Vide  Lands.  MSS.,  806.    Compotus  of  St.  John's  Church,  dated  1446. 
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the  town.  At  this  junotioa  was  a  Ibid,  termed  Aldefwd^  and  at  the  end  of 
Walkergate  a  bridge  was  thrown  oyer  it,  which  was  called  Cro»  Bridff^,  and 
here  John  de  Ake  built  a  chapeL  A  lane  called  HMegarik  Lane  is  supposed 
to  haye  proceeded  firom  the  Friars,  in  a  line  parallel  with  Flemingate,  and 
ending  at  a  place  formerly  called  Cockpit  HUl,  which  now  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixeet  called  Beckside.  A  place  called  Prsbend^s  Garth  is 
euppoeed  to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  Minster ;  and 
some  think  that  the  Prebendal  houses  and  the  Hall  Garth  were  situated  all 
together.  A  road  leading  from  Keldgate  Bar  to  Cottingham,  through 
Beveiiey  Parks,  was  called  Wkkuffots,  The  Proyosts'  books  mention  a  place 
in  Hengate  called  StapUlapisgarih ;  and  PottergaU  occurs  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  was  in  Ridings,  on  the  road  to  OrovaU  (Groyehill.)  ChUey  LanSy 
or  Gallows  Lane,  the  site  of  the  old  gallows,  was  a  lane  leading  to  the  west 
front  site  of  the  old  toll-bar  near  MolescrofL 

The  present  street  called  Flemmgate  (the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Hull) 
deriyed  its  name  firom  the  Flemish  merchants  or  esterling^,  who  fixed  their 
residence  here  in  eaily  times,  and  rendered  the  town  famous  for  the  exceUenoe 
of  its  coloured  doths.  This  street  is  mentioned  as  a  public  way,  in  a  charter 
of  conyeyance,  to  lUeyaulx  Abbey,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 
The  yiewB  of  the  east  end  of  the  Minster  from  different  parts  of  Flemin- 
gate are  yery  fine.  On  the  south  side  of  that  church  stands  the  ancient 
Manor  House  for  Beyerley  Water  Towns,  called  the  Hall  Garths  now  an 
inn,  called  the  Admiral  Duncan.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  Collegiate 
establishment  of  St  John,  the  Proyo8t*s  Court,  or  the  Court  of  Bedem, 
was  held  hers,  where  causes  might  be  tried  for  any  sum  arising  within  its 
liberties,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawton's  Bona  NotabiUa^  comprised,  be- 
tides the  town  or  borough  of  Beyerley,  the  parishes  of  Biandesburton, 
Cherry  Burton,  Leekonfield,  Leyen,  Middleton-on-die-Wolds,  Ottringham, 
Patrington,  Sigglesdiome,  Scorborough,  South  Dalton,  and  Welwick,  to 
which  Baoon,  in  his  Ldber  Begit,  adds  Halsham  and  Rise.  It  possessed 
also  a  criminal  jarisdiction  oyer  that  district  The  gaol  of  the  provostry  was 
attached  to  it  The  manorial  courts  are  still  held  here  twice  a  year,  and 
some  of  the  priyileges  of  the  old  Proyost's  Court  still  attach  to  this  manor. 

The  building,  which  contains  some  remains  of  the  old  oourt  and  gaol,"*" 

•  "  It  i«  said,  but  I  caimot  i«U  on  what  mathantj,  that  this  prison  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction  of  St  Peter,  at  York.  I  am  sIjso  infonned  that  there  is  a  low  room  in  the  George 
and  Dragon  Inn,  divided  by  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  one  half  of  which  is  within  the  same 
jarisdiction ;  and  that  debtors  haye  been  known,  within  the  memoiy  of  man,  to  take 
rtftige  here,  and  bid  defiance  to  their  ereditors."— Ottver't  BtP^rley,  p.  876. 
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was  formerly  moated ;  and  traces  of  the  moat  are  jet  visible.  An  old  tradi- 
tion makes  this  the  site  of  the  residence  of  St  John  of  Beverley.  The  manor 
of  Beverley  Water  Towns,  together  with  the  Hall  Garth,  were  purchased  of 
Lord  Yarborough  by  the  late  Richard  Dixon,  Esq.,  and  John  Dixon,  Esq., 
of  Nafferton,  is  the  present  owner. 

The  Bedem  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Minster  Moorgate.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Barton  Hall  Garth*  King  Edward  I.  was  entertained  at 
Beverley  Bedem  in  1299.  Eastward  of  the  Minster  are  places  contiguous 
to  each  other,  called  The  Friars  and  ParadUe  Cfarth ;  the  former  was  pro- 
bably the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars ;  and  the  latter  a  place 
of  retirement  and  contemplation  for  the  religious.  Wickliffe  tells  us  that 
the  green  space  in  the  middle  of  the  cloisters  of  a  religious  house  was  called 
Paradise,  and  signified  the  greenness  of  the  inmates*  virtues  above  others ; 
and  that  a  tree  in  the  middle  implied  the  ladder  by  which,  in  gradations  of 
virtue,  they  aspired  to  odestial  things.  Some  consider  Paradise  G&rth  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  chantry ;  the  lane  leading  to  it  from  the  east  end  of 
the  Minster,  and  now  known  as  Charity  Lane,  was  formerly  called  Chantry 
Lane.  Others  suppose  that  at  this  place  stood  the  Hospital  of  St  Nichdas. 
A  great  number  of  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  this  locality.  The  place 
called  Paradise  is  now  a  garden,  and  moated  round,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Friars  by  the  Hull  and  Scarborough  line  of  railway. 

The  Trtnides  was  the  name  by  which  the  site  of  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Railway  Station,  coal  depot,  &c.,  was  formerly  known,  Here  stood 
the  religious  establishment  belonging  to  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Trinities,  and  the  fields  eastward  of 
them,  were  called,  before  the  Conquest,  the  Manor  of  Bydinges,  and  was 
assigned  by  St.  John  to  the  church.  It  retained  the  same  name  in  the  14th 
century,  and  at  present  nearly  all  the  property  to  the  eastward  of  Beveriey, 
between  the  town  and  the  common  pasture  of  Swinemoor,  is  denominated  the 
Biding  Fields,  The  mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart.,  was  erected  on 
the  Trinities,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  house  was  subse- 
quently sold  to  Thomas  Wrightson,  raff  merchant,  who  took  it  down  and 
sold  the  materiab. 

Keldgate  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  registers  of  the  provostiy,  with 
precisely  the  same  orthography  which  it  still  retains.  Mr.  Oliver,  who,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  Beverlac,  to 
the  Druidical  ceremony  of  drawing  the  shrine  or  emblematical  beaver  out  of 
the  lake,  says,  that  the  rite  was  performed  in  honour  of  Ked  (Ceres),  whence 
the  name  of  the  street  Ked  or  Keldgate  is  derived.    "  This  female  divinity/' 
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he  continues,  "  was  also  denominated  Henrwen  (Old  Lady),  whence  perhaps 
Hengate  and  Ladjgate ;  and  was  the  daughter  of  Uyr,  whence  Laii^ate." 

The  road  from  without  the  North  Bar  to  Westwood  and  Hum  commons, 
was  fonnerlj  called  CuclaUdpU  Lane,  or  Duckingstool  Lane,  from  the  ducking 
or  cucking  stool  which  formerly  stood  near  the  North  Bar  D  jke  at  the  end 
of  that  lane.  This  mode  of  punishment,  which  was  originally  introduced 
here  hy  the  Archhishop  of  York  at  a  yery  early  period,  rendered  the  North 
Bar  Dyke  a  pool  of  terror  to  the  termagant  and  shrew.  (See  the  note  to  p. 
388  of  vol.  i.,  and  p.  186  of  this  yoI.) 

The  street  called  Neuhigging,  or  Newbegin,  was  in  ancient  times  occupied 
hy  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Beyerley.  It  is  repeatedly  named  in  the 
registers  of  the  provostry  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lU. 

The  street  now  called  Highgate  formerly  extended  to  Butcher  Bow,  and 
was  called  London  or  Londoner  Street,  because  the  London  merchants  that 
attended  the  ancient  marts  here,  set  up  their  standings  and  exhibited  wares 
in  that  street 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  west  end  of  Norwood,  near  the  road 
leading  to  Arram,  is  PiekhtU,  the  site  of  a  moated  building,  which  some  have 
conjectured  to  be  Stanley  Place,  the  residence  of  the  Copendales,  a  distin- 
guished family  which  flourished  at  Beverley  in  the  14th  century.  The  moat, 
which  is  still  filled  with  water,  encloses  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  now 
occupied  as  a  garden.  According  to  the  author  of  BeverlaCr  the  following 
gentlemen  had  mansions  in  Beverley  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
Sir  Charles  Hotham,  Bart,  in  the  Trinities ;  Sir  Michael  Warton,  adjoining 
North  Bar;  John  Moyser,  Esq.,  Alured  Popple,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Boyn- 
ton,  Esq.,  North  Bar  Street  Within ;  —  Warton,  Esq.,  Newbiggin ;  Warton 
Warton,  Esq.,  in  Eastgate,  let  to  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  Bart.;  Ffrancis 
Appleyard,  Esq.,  in  Lairgate, /orm^Zy  St.  Oiles's;  Yarburgh  Constable,  Esq., 
in  Keldgate;  Ffrancis  Appleyard,  Esq.,  in  Toll  Gavel,  let  to  Samuel  Dalton, 
Esq.;  Mrs.  Gee  (widow  of  Wm.  Gee,  Esq.),  in  Toll  Gavel;  and  James 
Hewitt,  gent,  in  Walkergate.  Several  of  the  insulated  mansions  now  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  ei\joy  all  the  advantages  of  a  country  situation, 
united  with  the  benefit  of  the  social  institutions  which  characterise  a  populous 
and  respectable  town.  The  principal  residences  in  Beverley  are  those  of 
James  Walker,  Esq.,  Beverley  HaU ;  Charles  Reynard,  Esq.,  Norwood  Houee ; 
General  Marten,  in  North  Bar  Street  Within;  Harold  Barkworth,  Esq., 
Hengate;  Charles  Brereton,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Sandwith,  Esq.,  North  Bar\ 
Robert  WyUe,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Bainton,  Esq.,  and  J.  A.  Hudson,  Esq.,  North 
Bar  Without;  H.  E.  Silvester,  Esq.,  Hum  Lodge;  St  Mary's  Vicarage; 
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John  Gilbj,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Newbegin ;  William  Cioss- 
kill,  Esq.,  and  H.  L.  Williams,  Esq.,  Walkeigale ;  Richard  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Westwood  Road;  Thomas  Denton,  Esq.,  Flemingate;  J.  Williams,  Esq., 
Thomas  Crast,  Esq.,  H.  E.  Cankiien,  Esq.,  and  Cdonel  Hotton,  Lairgate ; 
and  R.  G.  Boolton,  Esq.,  Wednesday  Market 

No  part  of  the  town  is  too  thicklj  crowded  with  a  dense  mass  of  population, 
and  though  some  of  the  streets  and  lanes  are  nanow  and  confined,  yet,  as 
we  hare  already  remarked,  some  of  the  principal  thorongfafiares  are  remarkably 
spacious,  and  the  whole  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  exceedingly  clean. 
Indeed  Beverley  is  remarkable  for  order  and  regularity,  as  ¥relL  as  the  clean- 
liness of  its  streets,  and  to  this  wdl  ordered  state  of  affidrs  perhaps  may 
be  attributed  its  almost  entire  exemption  from  epidemie  diseases.  Daring 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  years  1883 
and  1849,  the  number  of  cases  of  that  dreadful  scourge  were  very  few  indeed 
in  Beverley. 

Besides  the  two  magnificent  churches  (the  Minster  and  St  Mary's),  the 
other  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  moats  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  maer  Trinities  and  Paradise ;  the  wall  and  gateway 
of  the  Friars ;  the  North  Bar,  though  mutilated  by  modem  improvements, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ditch  or  fosse  by  which  the  town  was  surrounded. 

As  some  workmen  were  digging  in  the  foundations  of  an  old  house  which 
had  been  taken  down  in  North-Bar-Street- Within,  belonging  to  H.  Ellison, 
Esq.,  in  the  month  of  August,  1837,  they  found  several  human  skeletons  at 
the  depth  of  about  seven  feet  from  the  present  surface,  imbedded  in  gravel. 
The  bodies  were  found  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  asunder,  and  some  of 
the  bones  were  uncommonly  large. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES.— Collegiate  Society  of  St.  Johw.— 
When  John  Archbishop  of  York,  afterwards  called  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
visited  the  humble  church  in  the  forest  of  Deira,  about  the  year  700,  we 
have  seen  that  he  enlarged  or  rebuilt  the  edifice.  Leland,  Sir  William  Dng- 
dale,  and  Tanner,  tell  us  that  he  built  or  added  to  it  a  presbytery  or  choir, 
and  converted  the  church  into  a  monastery.*  The  original  building  was 
dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  In  the  new  choir 
he  founded  a  community  of  monks,  dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  St 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  he  built  an  oratory, 
for  a  society  of  religious  virgins  or  nuns.  This  oratofy,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  afterwards  became  a  parish  church.    In  the  body  or  nave 

•  Lei.  CoVL,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.    Dng.  Mon.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26.    Tan.  Not,  pw  635. 
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of  the  eharch  he  founded  a  College  of  seyen  Presbyters  or  secular  Canons, 
and  as  many  clerks,  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  This 
GoU^^iate  and  monastic  establishment  being  completed,  he  placed  it  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friend  and  disciple  Brithunus,  whom  he  consti- 
tated,  aooording  to  Bede  and  Leland,  the  first  Abbot  of  Bereilej,  in  the  year 
704.  For  the  support  of  the  whole  establishment,  he  purchased  the  manor 
of  Ridings,  and  then  built  upon  it  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Holme 
Church  ;*  and  with  this  manor  and  church,  he  gave  to  the  establishment 
lands  in  Middleton,  Welwick,  Bilton,  and  Patrington.  The  founder's  influ- 
ence with  the  Saxon  nobility  appears  to  have  been  unceasingly  exerted  in 
behalf  of  this  institution,  and  many  of  them  increased  its  ^idowments.  So<m 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey,  the  Archbishop  was  engaged  in  consecrating 
the  church  of  South  or  Bishop  Burton,  where  resided  Earl  Puch  or  Puca, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  that  place.  The  Earl's  wife  being  ill  of  a  dangerous 
malady,  the  prdiate  was  requested  to  visit  her,  and  pray  to  heaven  for  her 
recoveiy.  According  to  Bede  his  prayers  were  heard,  the  patient  recovered 
her  health,  and  in  gratitude  to  God  and  the  prelate  for  this  miraculous  cure, 
the  Earl  became  a  benefactor  to  the  monastery,  making  his  daughter  Yolf rida 
a  nun  in  the  establishment,  and  giving  with  her  the  manor  of  Walkington.f 
Yolfrida  died  on  the  3rd  of  the  Ides  of  March,  a.d.  743,  and  was  buried  at 
Beverley.  The  manor  and  advowson  of  North  or  Cherry  Burton  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Abbey  by  Earl  Addi,  and  the  chapels  of  Leckonfield  and 
Scorborough  were  built  by  the  same  pious  nobleman.  In  process  of  time 
these  chapels  became  parish  churches.  "  The  monastic  life,"  writes  Mr. 
Poulson,  "  has  seldom  been  fairly  represented  either  by  its  friends  or  its  foes. 
To  the  one  it  is  all  perfection,  to  the  other  all  deformity.  In  truth  it  was 
neither  of  these,  but,  like  most  human  institutions,  composed  of  both.  No 
one,  who  believes  that  he  possesses  an  immortal  soul,  will  deny  the  value  of 
seasons  of  retirement  for  religious  meditation  and  communion  with  the  Deity, 
and  there  may  be  circumstances  to  justify  a  man  in  devoting  the  declining 
years  of  an  active  life  to  the  exclusive  performance  of  those  duties."  The 
learned  author  then  observes  that  monks  were  by  no  means  useless  members 
of  society,  far  from  it.  "  Still  less,"  he  continues,  "  were  they,  as  has  often 
been  alleged,  exclusively  devoted  to  luxurious  enjoyment  At  no  period  of 
their  existence  has  this  been  true  of  many  of  them,  in  the  age  now  referred 
to  it  was  true  of  none."^    According  to  the  custom  of  these  times  the  Abbey 

•  Lei.  CoU.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  100.        f  Bede,  Ub.  v.,  c  14.    Lei.,  vol.  iii«,  p.  101. 

\  Beverlac,  p.  26. 
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of  Beverley  was  for  religious  of  both  sexes,  as  the  retirement  of  the  cloister 
seemed  to  possess  attractions  for  the  Saxon  ladies.  The  origin  of  these 
double  monasteries,  for  males  and  females,  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Lingard,  "  to 
the  severity  with  which  the  founders  of  religious  orders  have  always  pro- 
hibited every  species  of  unnecessary  intercourse  between  their  female  disciples 
and  persons  of  the  other  sex.  To  prevent  it  entirely  was  impracticable. 
The  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,"  he  continues,  "  had  always  been  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  men,  and  they  alone  were  able  to  support  the  fatigues 
of  husbandry,  and  conduct  the  extensive  estates  which  many  convents  had 
received  from  the  piety  of  their  benefactors.  But  it  was  conceived  that  the 
difiOiculty  might  be  diminished,  if  it  could  not  be  removed ;  and  with  this 
view  some  monastic  legislators  devised  the  plan  of  double  monasteries.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  edifice  destined  to  receive  the  viigins  who  had  dedicated 
their  chastity  to  God,  was  erected  a  building  for  the  residence  of  a  society  of 
monks,  or  canons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  and  superintend 
the  external  economy  of  the  community.  The  mortified  and  religious  life  to 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  was 
supposed  to  render  them  superior  to  temptation ;  and  to  remove  even  the 
suspicion  of  evil,  they  were  strictiy  forbidden  to  enter  the  enclosure  of  the 
women,  except  on  particular  occasions,  with  the  permission  of  the  superior, 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  "^^ 

At  page  172  we  have  seen  this  venerable  and  sainted  founder  of  our  Abbey, 
weighed  down  by  a  long  life  of  toil  and  care,  retiring  to  his  favourite  retreat 
at  Beverley,  and  after  four  more  years  spent  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
his  God,  we  saw  him  yielding  up  his  spirit  to  him  that  gave  it  We  have 
observed  that  his  body  was  buried  in  the  portico  of  the  church,t  and  that 

*  Antiq.  Ang.  Sax.  Church,  p.  121. 

•f  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  oar  foander  the  portico  of  the  chnroh  was  the  nsual 
place  of  interment  for  distinguished  personages,  for  there  existed  a  law  to  prevent  the 
dead  from  being  deposited  in  the  church.  The  primitive  mode  of  sepulture,  used  by 
heathen  nations,  was  to  convey  their  dead  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  place  of 
their  residence,  and  inter  them  in  the  fields.  The  first  Christians  followed  their  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  But  the  places  where  martyrs  and  other  distinguished  Christians 
were  interred,  soon  becoming  consecrated  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  altars,  and  aftero 
wards  churches,  were  erected  on  the  spot;  and  monarchs,  who  had  rendered  essential 
services  to  Christianity,  were  allowed  to  be  interred  in  the  church  porch ;  a  privilege 
which  was  soon  extended  to  Bishops,  and  other  eminent  ecclesiastics ;  and  even  to  lay- 
men who  had  done  the  church  some  serrioe. — Council  of  Nantes,  eon,  6.  Bede  tells  oa 
that  this  law  was  violated  in  behalf  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  whose  body  was  buried  in 
the  church,  and  the  custom  once  allowed,  soon  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 
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numerous  miracles  were  stated  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb>  From 
this  period  to  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan  but  little  is  recorded  of  the  Abbey 
of  Beyerley.  Only  three  of  its  Abbots*  names  are  known — Brithunus,  who 
died  in  783 ;  Winwaldus,  a  monk  of  the  house,  who  died  in  751 ;  and  Wul- 
feth  or  Wlfeht,  the  third  Abbot,  who  died  in  778.  We  have  also  noticed  the 
all  but  total  annihilation  of  the  Abbey  by  the  ruthless  Danes  in  866,  and 
the  return  of  some  of  its  former  inhabitants  in  870,  and  the  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  church  and  other  buildings ;  we  have  seen  King  Athelstan  pros- 
trate before  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  imploring  his  protection ;  laying  his  sword 
upon  the  altar  as  a  pledge  of  future  good  to  the  church,  should  his  expedition 
prove  successful.  We  beheld  him  depart  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley  carried  before  him;  and  we  have  seen  him  return  in 
triumph  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  redeem  his  sword.  Wo  have  likewise  noticed 
his  charter,  granting  to  the  church  many  exemptions,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, including  the  right  of  Sanctuary ;  together  with  a  grant  of  the  lordship 
of  Beverley,  and  lands  in  other  places. 

When  Athelstan  visited  Beverley,  the  lands  of  St  John,  which  had  been 
terribly  devastated  by  the  pagans,  were  still  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
several  priests,  who  lived  together,  and  went  forth  to  their  dependent  chapels, 
or  fM  kiria,  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  the  doctrines  and  consolations  of 
religion  among  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.  The  following  extract 
from  a  Latin  manuscript,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  **  De  Abbatia  Beverkci,"  which  is  quoted  by  the  author  of 
Beverlac,  shews  that  Athelstan  gave  to  the  society  he  founded  here  somewhat 
of  a  Collegiate  form,  which  was  subsequently  remodelled  by  Archbishops 
Alfnc  and  Aldred : — **  King  Athelstan,  in  the  ISth  year  of  his  reign,  which 
is  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord,  938,  and  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Abbey,  346  years,  and  from  the  deposition  of  St.  John,  dl8  years, 
with  the  advice  of  Wolfran,  Archbishop  of  York,  made  and  ordained  the 
Church  of  Beverley  Collegiate,  appointing  the  seven  Presbyters  for  the  future 
should  be  Canons  secular,  and  that  they  should  wear  the  canonical  habit, 
also  to  the  seven  clerks  another  convenient  dress,  and  appointed  them  to  dis- 
charge the  office  of  Levites  (Levitar*.)  And  in  this  year  Athelstan  gave  his 
lordship  of  Beverley  to  St.  John  and  his  successor.  Archbishop  Wulstan. 
He  also  gave  in  the  same  year  to  the  church  of  Beverley,  and  to  the  Canons, 
his  thraves  in  the  East  Riding,  and  peace  for  every  crime  (pace  de  quocumque 
flagitio.)    Li  the  third  year  following  he  was  buried  at  Walmsbyrye,t  which 

•  For  some  ftirther  ptrtioalan  of  the  life  of  St.  John  of  Btrerley,  see  vol.  i,  p.  890. 

f  Halintbiuy,  in  Wiltshire. 
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is  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  941.  a.d.  1087,  St  J<^  was  canonized  in  the 
time  of  John,  the  30th  Pope,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated  hy 
Alfric,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  by  whom  were  first  ordained  in  the  Choroh 
of  Bererley,  in  the  same  year,  a  sacristan,  chancellor,  and  precentor.  a.d. 
1064,  Aldred,  Archbishop,  appointed  the  aforesaid  Canons,  who  till  then  as- 
sociated and  dwelt  together  within  the  Bedem,  that  each  should  have  in 
future  a  house  without  Bedem,  in  which  they  might  reside  *  ad  libitum.*  He 
also  i^pointed  and  ordained  that  each  of  the  aforesaid  sev^i  Canons  should 
have  under  him  one  Vicar.  In  the  same  year  he  also  ordained  an  eighth 
Canon,  with  his  Vicar.*'  From  the  time  of  Athdstan  the  ArehbishopB  of 
York  claimed  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Beveriey, 
and  they  continued  to  exercise  that  right  until  the  Reformation. 

Archbishop  Alfric  endowed  his  three  newly  constituted  offices  with  estates 
at  Middleton,  Holme,  and  Fridaythorpe,  which  he  purchased  for  that  express 
purpose."^  He  also  enlarged  the  buildings  of  the  establishment,  and  con- 
verted  the  hall  and  dormitory  in  the  {dace  anciently  called  the  Bedem,  into 
a  house  of  residence  for  the  Proyost. 

The  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  John  took  place  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1087,  under  the  authority  of  a  papal  bull  of  John  XX.,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishc^  and  the  Chapters  of  York  and  Beverley.  The  ceremony 
of  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  a  saint  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lingaid : 
— ^A  certain  indefinite  number  **  of  years  after  the  death  of  the  man,  the 
the  object  of  their  veneration,  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  less  solid 
parts  of  the  body  had  been  reduced  to  dust,  the  monks  or  dergy  assembled 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  elevation.  A  tent  was  pitched  over  the  grave. 
Around  it  stood  the  great  body  of  the  attendants,  chanting  the  Psalms  of 
David ;  Mnihin,  the  superior,  accompanied  by  the  more  aged  of  the  brother- 
hood, opened  the  earth,  collected  the  bones,  washed  them,  wrapped  them 
carefully  in  silk  or  linen,  and  deposited  them  in  the  mortuary  chest.  With 
sentiments  of  respect,  and  hymns  of  exultation,  they  were  then  carried  to  the 
place  destined  to  receive  them  ;  which  was  elevated  above  the  pavement,  and 
decorated  with  appropriate  ornaments.  Of  the  shrines,'*  he  continues,  "  the 
most  ancient  that  has  been  described  to  us,  contained  the  remains  of  St. 
Chad,  the  Apostle  of  Mercia ;  it  was  built  of  wood,  in  form  resembling  a 
house,  and  was  covered  with  tapestry.  But  this  was  in  an  age  of  simj^ity 
and  monastic  poverty ;  in  a  later  period  a  greater  display  of  magnificenoe 
bespoke  the  greater  opulence  of  the  chmch,  and  the  shrines  of  the  saints 
were  the  first  objects  which  invited  the  rapacity  of  the  Danish  invaders.**! 

•  Lei.  Coll.,  Tol.  i.,  p.  118.        f  liag.  Angl.  Sax.  Ch.,  p.  264. 
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The  bones  of  St.  John  being  disentombed,  thej  were  placed,  together  with 
his  archiepiscopal  ring,  and  tbe  fragments  of  a  book  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
which  were  found  in  his  tomb,  within  a  splendid  and  costly  shrine,  which 
Archbishop  Alfric  had  previouslj  erected  for  their  reception  in  the  church. 
The  merit  of  the  saint  had  been  long  established,  and  pilgrims  flocked  to  his 
tomb  in  great  numbers. 

The  pious  offerings  of  these  pilgrims  were  so  liberallj  showered  upon  it« 
that  the  Archbishop  was  enabled,  out  of  their  amount,  to  decorate  the  new 
shrine  with  such  magnificence,  that  it  actually  glittered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.'*'  And  to  add  further  to  the  posthumous  honour  of  the 
Saint,  the  Archbishop  made  an  ordinance,  that  a  solemn  procession  of  the 
relics,  throughout  the  town  and  round  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary,  should 
take  place  three  times  a  year,  and  that  it  should  be  attended  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Beyerley  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  should  follow 
the  relics  barefooted  and  fasting.f 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  confirmed  all  the  privileges  granted  to  this 
church  by  Athelstan.     The  following  is  his  charter : — 

Edwabd,  the  King,  greets  friendly  Tosti,  the  Earl,  and  all  my  Thanes  in  Yorkshire, 
Know  ye,  that  it  is  my  permisaion  and  fall  leave  that  Ealdred,  the  Archbishop,  do  obtain 
privUegium  for  the  lands  belonging  to  St.  John's  Minster,  at  Beyerlej ;  and  I  will  that 
that  Minster,  and  the  district  adjoining  to  it,  be  as  free  as  any  other  Minster  is,  and  that 
whilst  the  Bishop  there  remains  it  shall  be  under  him  as  Lord,  and  that  he  shall  be 
eareAil  to  goard  and  watch  that  no  man  bat  himself  take  anything;  and  he  pennit  none 
to  ii^ore  any  of  those  things,  the  care  whereof  to  him  pertaineth,  as  he  will  be  protected 
by  Qod  and  St  John,  and  all  Saints  whose  holy  place  is  before  consecrated.  And  I  will 
that  there  for  ever  shall  be  monastic  Hfe  and  congregation  as  long  as  any  man  liveth.| 

We  have  seen  at  page  176  that  the  extraordinary  respect  which  the  Nor- 
man Conqueror  entertained  for  the  memory  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  caused 
him  to  spare  the  possessions  of  this  Collegiate  church,  when  he  laid  waste 
and  ravaged  the  surrounding  countiy.  After  that  circumstance  William 
increased  the  endowments  of  the  church,  and  granted  the  following  charter, 
which  is  also  translated  by  Dr.  Sissons. 

WiLUAM ,  the  King,  greets  friendly  all  my  Thanes  in  Yorkshire,  French  and  English. 
Know  ye,  that  I  have  given  to  St  John,  at  Beverley,  sac  and  soc  over  all  the  lands  which 
Ealdred  the  Archbishop  hath  since  obtained  in  my  days,  whether  in  his  Thorp  or  in 
Campland.  It  shall  all  be  free  from  me  and  all  other  men,  excepting  the  Bishop  and 
the  Minster  priests;  and  no  man  shall  slay  deer,  nor  violaie  what  I  have  given  to  Christ 

•  Lei.  in  rit  St  John.        f  Lei.  Coll.,  voL  iiL,  p.  102. 

I  Lands.  MSS.  among  the  Warbnrton  papers.  No.  446,  translated  from  the  original 
Saxon  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sisfoiis,  of  Wakefield,  Ibr  PoolflonM  Bewlao. 
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and  St  John.  And  I  will  that  there  shall  be  for  ever  monastic  life  and  canonical  con- 
gregation, as  long  as  any  man  liveth.  God's  blessing  be  with  all  Christian  men  who 
assist  at  this  holy  worship.    Amen.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Beverley,  as 
we  have  shown  at  page  177,  retained  a  very  considerahle  extent  of  property 
in  the  following  places  in  the  East- Riding: — Bevreli  (Beverley),  Schiuhi 
(Skidby),  Burtone  (Burtonj,  Delton  (Daltou),  Flotemansbi  (Flotmanby),  Risbi 
(Risby),  Locheton  (Lockington),  Ettone  (Etton),  Ragenethorp  (  ), 

Bvrtone  (Burton),  MoUscrqft,  Calgesthorpe  (qu.  Kellingthorpe),  Climhecote 
(Kiplingcote),  Middelton  (Middleton),  Lachinfield  (Leckonfield),  Chelche 
(Kelk),  Gartvne  (Garton),  Langetorp  (Langthorp),  BenecUage  (Bentley),  Wei- 
uuw  (Welwick),  Griniestone  (Grimston),  Moneunic  (  ),  Otringeha 

(Ottringham),  Billetone  (Bilton),  Santriburtone  (Pidsea  Burton),  Neutone, 
(Newton),  Fllntone  (Flinton),  Danetorp  (Danthorp),  Withfomeiiuic  (Withern- 
wick),  Svdtone  (Sutton),  Stotecote  (Southcote),  Coledun  (Cowden),  Siglestome 
(Sigglesthorne),  Cantingeuuic  (Catwick),  Brantishurtone  (Brandesburton), 
Leuene  (Leven.) 

During  the  Saxon  times  all  donations  were  made  Deo  et  Ecclesia,  or  to  the 
Bishops,  Priors,  and  monks  in  common;  but  Bishop  Tanner  states  that 
after  the  Conquest  the  Bishops  took  what  portion  of  these  lands  they  chose 
to  themselves ;  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  Collegiate 
Society  at  Beverley ;  for  King  Athelstan  gave  his  lordship  of  Beverley  Deo 
d  Set.  Johanni,  and  to  his  successors  Wulstan,  in  common  tcith  the  clergy  of 
the  church,  and  it  was  subsequently  reserved  by  the  Archbishops  to  themselves. 
The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  also  granted  to  the  same  society,  yet  the  Arch- 
bishops  of  York  claimed  all  the  rights  they  possessed  in  Beverley  by  virtue 
of  this  very  charter.  The  right  of  receiving  tolls  at  markets  and  fairs  was 
granted  originally  to  the  Church  of  St.  John ;  yet  in  the  grant  of  free  bur- 
gage to  the  town,  a  portion  of  these  tolls  was  given  to  the  bui^esses  by  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan,  with  certain  reservations  on  payment  of  a  fee  farm.f 

According  to  Domesday,  the  Archbishop  possessed,  besides  the  manor  of 
Beverley,  including  the  berewicks  of  Skidby  and  Burton,  the  manor  of 
Dalton,  and  lands  in  Wagene  (Waghen),  WeUB  (Weel),  Titchetone  (Tickton), 
Asch  (Eske),  and  Estorch  (Stork.) 

From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Collegiate  establishment  to  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Canons  had  no  superior  to  preside  over 
them ;  but  in  1092,  Thomas,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop  of  York,  ordained 
and  constituted  Thomas,  his  nephew,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  the  first 

*  Lands.  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.        t  Beverlae,  p.  619. 
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Provost  of  this  Collegiate  Church.  And  he  ordained  that  the  said  ProTost 
and  his  successors  in  that  office  should  have  the  temporal  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Beverley,  with  the  advowsons  of  the  churches  to  the  same  annexed, 
together  with  the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor,  and  other  officers  in  the 
Bedem.  And  he  moreover  decreed  to  him  and  his  successors  Provosts,  dis- 
tinct spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  the  said  provostry.  The 
Provosts  of  Beverley  afterwards  claimed,  ex  officio,  very  extensive  rights  and 
privileges  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fee  or  liberty  of  the  provostry ;  and 
this  office  was  considered  one  of  great  trust  and  dignity.  King  William  IT. 
granted  a  confirmatory  charter  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Beverley. 
Thurstan,  the  second  Provost,  after  he  was  advanced  to  the  See  of  York, 
reserved  his  prebend  in  Beverley  to  himself  and  his  successors  in  the  See. 
Thurstan  appointed  two  foresters  to  the  Provost,  and  that  he  should  have 
his  own  bailiff.  Pope  Honorius  11.,  in  1126,  confirmed  by  bull  to  the  Pro- 
vost and  the  Canons  their  goods,  possessions,  and  rents ;  and  King  Henry 
I.  also  confirmed  by  charter  the  privileges  of  this  church.  Archbishop 
Thurstan,  who  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Beverley,  and  who  made 
it  a  free  burgh,  granted  to  the  Canons  of  the  church  the  privilege  of  be- 
queathing two-thirds  of  their  prebendal  profits,  for  the  year  following  their 
death,  to  their  heirs,  reserving  the  remaining  portion  only  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church.  We  have  seen  (vol.  i.,  p.  124)  that  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
fought  near  Northallerton,  in  1188,  one  of  the  three  consecrated  banners 
there  was  that  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  When  King  Stephen  obliged  the 
clergy  to  pay  heavy  fines  for  this  favour,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exempt  them 
from  oppression,  he  came  to  Beverley  (See  page  180),  and  obliged  Robert,  the 
Provost,  and  Ralph,  the  Archdeacon,  to  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  Jgd66. 
18s.  4d.,  that  they  might  be  under  his  protection,  as  his  demesne  clerks  ;* 
although  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  granted  a  charter,  confirming  to 
the  church  all  its  former  gifts  and  privileges.  The  Collegiate  Society  in 
this  reign  consisted  of  a  Provost ;  nine  Canons,  of  which  the  Archbishop  was 
one;  nine  Canons  Vicars;  seven  Clerks,  called  Bellefarii;  a  Precentor,  a 
Chancellor,  and  a  Sacrist 

Henry  U.  confirmed  to  the  Canons  their  thraves  and  all  their  customs 
and  demesne  manors  in  the  East  Riding ;  and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  col- 
lecting their  portion  of  com.  King  John  gave  the  Canons  a  precept,  by  which 
they  were  empowered  to  compel  the  farmers  to  place  the  thraves  at  their 
bam  doors  at  a  specified  time,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

•  Mag.  Rot.  Madox  Exch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  459. 
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As  we  have  seen  at  ftige  181,  tbe  Collegiate  Church  was  destroyed  hj  fire 
in  1188.  After  remaining  a  heap  of  ruins  for  some  years,  preparations  wars 
made  for  rebuilding  it;  donations  poured  in  firom  all  quarters,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  present  splendid  edifice,  which  now  not  only  adorns  the  town,  but 
the  surrounding  country,  was  begun. 

The  Provost  of  Beyerley  was  now  an  officer  of  much  importance,  for  his 
authority  extended  to  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the 
domain,  under  the  Archbishop,  and  in  many  instances  it  led  to  the  primacy. 
His  powers  and  privileges  were  granted  and  confirmed  by  several  monarchs ; 
and  amongst  the  rights,  jurisdictions,  and  liberties,  of  the  provostiy,  was  the. 
power  of  holding  pleas  within  his  own  court,  even  after  the  institution  of 
JuBticM  Itinerant  and  the  courts  of  Assixe,  We  find  the  Provost  of  Beverley 
summoned  to  assist  at  the  great  council,  held  at  York,  by  Hubert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;*  and  he  was  called  in  by  King  John  to  present  the 
charter  which  that  monarch  granted  to  the  borough  of  Boston,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  (1904.) 

We  have  seen  at  page  185  that  King  £dward  I.,  in  1209,  was  lodged  and 
entertained  for  three  days  by  the  Collegiate  Society  of  Beverley,  and  that  he 
caused  the  consecrated  standard  of  St  John  to  be  carried  before  him  into 
Scotland.  Provost  William  de  Melton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  U.,  was  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  This  prelate 
erected  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary,  at  Beverley,  into  a  parish  church. 

In  1810  Edward  II.  confirmed  two  charters  granted  to  the  church  by 
King  John,  which  commanded  that  the  thraves  should  be  delivered  at  the 
"  doors  of  the  grangers ; "  and  in  1314  the  Provost  obtained  a  charter  for 
holding  one  fair  every  year  at  his  manor  of  Sigglesthome. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  the  best  architects  and  workmen  that  England 
oould  produce  were  engaged  in  the  enlargement  and  decoration  of  the  Minster. 
At  this  time  was  built  the  beautiful  west  front,  with  its  nuyestic  towers ; 
as  well  as  the  elegant  porch.  When  the  building  was  completed,  a  charter 
of  confirmation  was  procured,  confirmatory  of  all  its  ancient  liberties  and 
privileges,  and  particularly  the  sacred  right  of  sanctuary.  Indeed  almost 
every  succeeding  monarch,  from  the  days  of  Athelstan,  granted  to  this 
church  charters  of  confirmation ;  and  it  was  now,  as  it  were,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  learned  writer,  **  entrenched  with  privileges,  guarded  by  successive 
charters,  and  armed  with  the  thunders  of  the  church." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  we  find  the  Provost  of  Beverley 

^  Ros«r  de  Hoveden. 
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Btyled  **ihe  Lord  ProTOBt;  *'  and  considering  that  the  PzoTOSts  were  vested 
with  the  powers  of  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  in  the  prorostry,  and  that 
they  exercised  the  rights  of  feudal  lords  throughout  the  whole  of  their  ^ee, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  dignity  should  be  sought  after  by  the  aspirants 
to  places  of  trust  and  honour.  The  Collegiate  Society  of  St  John  may  foe 
considered  at  the  height  of  its  glory  in  the  16th  century. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  grants  that  were  made  firom  time  to  time  by 
piously  disposed  persons,  which  must  hare  considerably  increased  the  eoclesi* 
astical  revenues,  the  church  possessed  an  acquisition  more  valuable  than  any 
number  of  acres  or  tenements  could  have  been.  This  was  the  bones  or  relics 
of  their  famous  founder.  The  monarchs  who  visited  Beverley  at  difieient 
periods  would  all  pay  their  devotions  and  make  their  several  offerings  at  his 
shrine.  Besides  the  fame  of  the  miracles,  said  to  have  been  performed 
through  his  intercession,  had  reached  the  furthest  shore,  and  strangers  from 
a  distance,  Drequently  visited  the  church,  and  enriched  it  with  their  oblations. 
King  Henry  V.  and  his  Queen,  Katherine,  paid  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  this 
saint,  in  consequence  of  the  miracle  which  was  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
his  tomb  die  day  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  The  royal  offerings  on 
this  occasion  would,  doubtless,  be  munificent.  The  feast  of  the  translatioB 
of  St  John  (36th  October)  was  ordained  on  account  of  this  victory. 

We  shall  here  glance  briefly  at  the  most  remarkable  or  illustrious  of  the 
Provosts  of  Beverley.  Thonuu,  the  first  Provost,  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1109.  Thurtton^  the  second  Provost,  was  a  Canon  of  St 
Paul*8,  chi^alain  to  King  Henry  L,  and  was  advanced  to  the  See  of  York  in 
1114.  We  have  seen  at  page  124  of  vol.  i.,  that  Archbishop  Thurstan 
signalized  himself  by  raising  forces  in  1138,  which  fought  and  conquered  the 
Scots  at  the  conflict  at  Cuton  Moor,  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  The 
celebrated  Thomas  d  Beckett  was  presented  to  the  provostship  by  King  Henry 
n.,  in  1139,  and  being  then  in  high  feivour  with  his  Sovereign,  he  was 
appointed  to  offices  of  the  first  importance  in  the  state.  He  passed  rapidly 
from  one  dignity  to  another,  till  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  in 
the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canterbury,  in  1163.  The  reader  is  aware  that  he 
died  a  violent  death  at  the  altar's  foot  in  1178.    (See  vol.  L,  p.  198.) 

In  1179  Gtaffrey  Plantagenet,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  11.,  became  Provost 
of  Beverley.  He  was  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  was  consecrated  Arch* 
bidtiop  of  York  in  1191.  Siimm  de  Apulia,  an  Italian,  Chancellor  of  Yoric, 
was  admitted  to  the  provostship  in  1196,  and  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  in 
ldl4.  FuUc  Bassett,  Provost,  was  Dean  of  York,  and  elected  Bishop  of 
London  in  ld41.    John  CheahuU  or  Chethuh,  Provost,  was  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
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Lord  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  died  in  1280.  William  of  York  was 
one  of  the  Justices  Itinerant  during  his  proYostship,  and  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  SalishuTj  in  1246.  His  successor,  Sir  John  Maunsel,  Chancellor 
of  England,  was  chaplain  to  King  Henry  m.,  and  that  monarch  loaded  him 
with  dignities  and  preferments,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal.  He  entertained 
at  his  house  in  Tolehill  Field,  at  one  time,  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England 
and  Scotland,  with  their  dependencies.  There  were  700  dishes  served  up, 
and  the  multitude  of  guests  were  such  that  the  house  could  not  receive  them, 
80  that  tents  were  set  up  abroad.  Matthew  Paris  says,  that  for  all  his 
glorious  pomp  and  great  promotions  he  died  poor,  wretched,  and  miserable, 
somewhere  beyond  seas,  sometime  before  February,  1264. 

WtUiam  Kinwolmarsh,  who  was  elected  to  the  provostry  about  the  year 
1419,  was  afterwards  Lord  Treasurer  of  England ;  and  his  successor,  Robert 
NeviUe  (son  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Westmorland),  was  afterwards  successively 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Durham.  Lawrence  Boothe,  Provost,  was  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1467,  and  was 
translated  to  York  in  1476.  John  Routh,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  presented  to  the  provostship  of  Beverley  in 
1457.  Thomas  Scot  ds  Rotherham,  Provost,  became  successively  Bishop  of 
Bochester  (in  1468),  and  Lincoln  (in  1472),  and  Archbishop  of  York  in  1480. 
The  last  Provost  of  Beverley  surrendered  on  having  a  pension  of  £49.  per 
annum  assigned  to  him  by  King  Henry  VILL.  Annexed  is  a  chronological 
list  of  the  Provosts  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  from  the 
foundation  of  that  office  in  1092,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  with  the 
date  of  their  appointment : — 


NO.                                NAME.  DATE. 

1. — Thomas,  Junior ]092 

2.— Thorstan 1101 

8. — Thomas  the  Norman 1108 

4.— Robert  de  Gaute 1135 

6.— Thomas  k  Beckett 11 39 

6.— Robert 1154 

7.— Geoflfrey  Plantagenet 1 170 

8. — Simon  de  Apulia 1196 

9.--rulk  Bassett    1213 

10.— nJohn  de  Cheshull,  or  Cheshub  1238 

11.— William  of  York 1240 

12.— Sir  John  Maonsel   1248 

18.— Alan 1251 

14.— Morgan 1265 

16.— Peter  de  Chester 1222 


NO.                                 NA»£.  DATE. 

16.— Haymo  de  Quarto   1298 

17.— Robert  de  Alburwyck 1306 

18.— Walter  de  Raymund  1806 

19.— William  de  Melton 1310 

20.— Nicholas  de  Huggate 1317 

21.— William  de  la  Mare  or  Mar   . .  1838 

22.— Richard  de  Bavenser 1847 

23. — ^AdamdelimbergiOrljmbeigah  1370 

24.->rohn  de  Thoresby,  L.L.D 1373 

25. — Robert  Mansfield,  or  Manfield  1381 

26.— William  Kinwolmarsh    1410 

27.— Robert  Neville 14^ 

28.— Robert  RoUeston 1427 

29. — John    Birmingham,    or    Ger- 

mingham  1450 
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NO.  MAJIB.  DATE. 

30. — Lawrence  Boothe    1453 

31.-^ohn  Routh 1457. 

82.— Heniy  Webber    1465 

33.— Peter  Tftster    1466 

34.—- Thomas  Scot  de  Botherham  . .  1468 


NO.                              NAME.  DATE. 

36.— William  Potman 1473 

36.— Hugh  Trotter,  D.D 1490 

37.— Thomas  Dalby,  L.L.B 1503 

38.— Thomas  Winter 1625 

30.— Reginald  Lee 1544 


At  the  dissolation  the  Collegiate  Society  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, and  nine  secular  Canons  or  Prebends,  and  as  many  Vicars.  The  first 
of  these  Prebends,  which  was  that  of  St.  Leonard's  altar,  was  called  the 
Episcopal  Prebend,  because  it  was  held  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  his 
successors  in  the  See  of  York.  The  other  Prebends  were  those  of  the  several 
altars  of  St  Mary,  St.  Martin,  St  Stephen,  St  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Katherine,  St  James,  and  St.  Michael. 

The  Precentor,  Chancellor,  and  Sacrist,  were  the  principal  officers.  The 
clergy  belonging  to  the  Collegiate  establishment,  together  with  the  priests  of 
the  various  chantries,  the  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary, 
if  they  were  not  Prebendaries,  it  is  said  formed  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
sixty  priests,  who  were  set  apart  for  the  services  of  religion.  The  clergy  of 
the  Collegiate  Institution  mostly  resided  in  the  Prebendal  houses,  and  other 
dwellings,  which  were  placed  for  that  purpose  within  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  and  performed  the  customary  religious  services  in  hebdomadal  rota- 
tion, assisted  by  the  choristers  and  inferior  officers  of  the  church. 

Chantries. — The  chantry  priests  did  not  form  an  indispensible  part  of  the 
general  establishment.  Their  duties  were  confined  to  one  exclusive  object — 
the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  their  relatives ;  for 
which  service  they  held  a  life  estate  in  the  lands,  and  other  property,  with 
which  their  chantries  were  respectively  endowed.  They  were  bound  however 
to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  the  Provost,  in  common  with  the  established 
residentiaries.  The  full  number  of  chantry  priests  attached  to  the  Minster 
Church  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  we  possess  records  which  mention  j^tem 
Ckantriea,  but  they  were  probably  many  others  of  which  no  account  remains. 
Nor  were  the  chantries  confined  to  the  mother  church ;  they  abounded  in 
chapels,  monasteries,  and  private  houses ;  and  in  the  whole,  the  liberties  of 
Beverley  contained  at  the  least  thirty  endowed  altars,  at  which  masses  were 
daily  performed.  The  chantries  at  the  Minster  Church,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  are  those  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  St. 
William,  St.  James,  St  Katherine,  St  Anne,  the  Annunciation,  Corpus 
Christi,  St  Michael,  St  Trinities,  St  Christopher,  Grant's  chantry.  Queen's 
chantry,  founded  by  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  11.,  and  Wilton's  chantry. 

The  chantries  in  St.  Mary's  Church  were  those  of  St  Michael,  St  Kath- 
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erine,  and  Geirus's  chantry ;  and  the  chantries  distributed  throughoat  the 
liberties  were  twelve,  viz.,  the  chantries  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  chapds 
of  Molescroft  and  Theame,  and  the  Church  of  St  Nicholas;  St  James's 
chantry  at  Hull  Bridge;  Chapd  of  St  Ellen,  near  the  Orey  Friars;  Keik's 
chantry ;  Rosse*s  chantry ;  chantry  of  St  Trinities,  founded  in  1398  by  John 
de  Ake,  on  the  Cross  Bridge  at  Beverley ;  of  Corpus  Chrisd,  founded  in 
1838  by  Bobert  de  Scorborgh,  in  his  own  house  in  Beveriey ;  and  those  of 
St  Nicholas,  or  La  Frere ;  St  Egidins,  in  the  Hospital  of  St  Giles ;  and  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  *'  in  the  manor  of  Hall  Garth."  There  was  also  in 
Beverley  a  chapd  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  which  was  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  long  before 
the  Reformation. 

Besides  the  chantries  there  were  several  Obits,  or  anniversaries  of  persons' 
death,  celebrated  in  this  church.  In  religious  houses  they  had  a  register  or 
calendar,  wherein  they  entered  the  obits  or  obitual  days  of  their  founders  or 
benefactors,  which  was  thence  called  the  obituary.  Amongst  the  benefacton 
whose  obits  were  kept  here  were  King  Athebtan  (whose  exequies  were  cele- 
brated on  a  splendid  scale).  Queen  Isabella,  King  Edward  HI.,  Queen 
Philippa,  Lady  Idonea  Percy,  and  some  of  the  Provosts  of  Beverley. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  King  Athelstan  constituted  Beveriey  one 
of  the  "  Cities  of  Refuge,"  by  granting  to  Hie  Church  of  St  John  the  privi- 
lege of  Sanehtary;  and  a  /rid  ttoly  i.  e.  freed  stocl,  or  chair  of  peace,  was 
jdaoed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  near  the  high  altar,  as  an  emblem  of  pro- 
tection to  the  r^ugeci"  The  limits  of  the  Lenga,  or  privileged  circuit  of  St 
John,  were  comprehended  within  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of  whidi  the 
church  was  the  centre,  and  whose  radius  vras  about  a  mile ;  consequently  it 
included  the  town  of  Beverley  within  its  bounds.  It  was  defined  by  ston« 
crosses,  three  of  which  still  remain  in  a  dilapidated  state.  These  crosses 
were  placed  on  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  town.  One  stood  towards 
North  or  Cheny  Burton ;  another,  called  Molescroft  Cross,  stood  towards 
Leekotnfield  Park;  a  third  on  the  road  leading  to  Walkington;  a  fourth 
towards  Kinwaldgrmves,  on  the  road  to  Bishop  Burton ;  and  another  to  the 
south  of  Beverley,  on  the  road  to  Skidby.f  There  is  no  trace,  nor  have  we 
met  with  any  record,  of  a  cross  on  the  east  road  towards  the  Hull  Bridge. 

The  refugees  or,  as  they  were  called,  grithmen  who  claimed  the  protection 
afiiHrded  by  the  Sanctuary  of  St  John,  were  domiciUaUd  wkhin  the  t&wm,  and 
the  BailifiF  of  the  Arohbisbop  administered  to  thmn  an  oath,  which  liiey 

•  I>ngdals*b  Monastioon,  vol.  iL,  p.  126.       t  LeL  Coll,,  vol.  iii,  p.  109. 
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swore,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  of 
Beverley,  to  the  Provost,  Canons,  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  also  to  be  of 
good  heart  to  the  Bailiff,  Twelve  Governors,  Burgesses,  and  Commoners  of 
the  town ;  also  not  to  bear  a  dagger,  knife,  or  other  weapon,  against  the 
King's  peace ;  and  to  be  ready  with  all  their  might  in  case  of  riot  or  sudden 
fires  in  the  town, ''  to  help  to  s'cess  "  them ;  and  to  attend  the  obit,  dirge,  and 
mass,  for  the  soul  of  King  Athelstan.  In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a 
curious  vellum  MS.,  containing  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  sought 
sanctuary  at  Bevetley,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  specifying  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  they  had  committed,  with  the  oath  taken  by  those  who  sought 
"  its  peace  within  its  mile."  In  the  year  1385  Sir  John  Holland,  Knt,  half 
brother  to  Bichard  11.,  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Balph,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  royal  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Stafford.  The  injured  father  laid  his 
complaint  before  the  King;  who,  although  the  delinquent  was  so  nearly 
related  to  him  by  blood,  issued  orders  for  his  apprehension.  Great  interest 
was  made  to  conciliate  the  incensed  monarch ;  and  even  his  mother  condes- 
cended to  supplicate  his  forgiveness  with  tears,  and  on  her  knees.  But 
Richard  was  inexorable,  and  this  high>spirited  woman  was  so  affected  by 
this  refusal,  that  she  died  broken-hearted  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile  the 
Knight  had  taken  sanctuary  at  Beverley,  where  he  remained  in  security 
until  the  King's  anger  was  in  some  degree  appeased ;  and  at  the  interces- 
sion of  his  uncle  Clarence,  Bichard  ultimately  yielded  a  reluctant  consent 
to  his  pardon. 

The  FmUtol,  which  still  remains  in  the  Minster,  is  a  semi-circular  chair, 
hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  stone,  with  a  hollow  back.  It  has  been  broken, 
but  repaired  with  iron  clamps;  and  according  to  Camden  and  Leland,  it 
once  bore  the  following  inscription : — Hoc  sedes  lapidea  Freed  Stool  dicUur^ 
i.  e,,  P<ici9  Cathedra,  ad  qtiem  rem  fugiendo  p&rveniene  omnimodam  habet  secu- 
riaUm. — ('*  This  stone  chair  is  called  Freed  Stool,  i.  e.,  the  Chair  of  Peace, 
to  which  what  criminal  soever  flies,  hath  full  protection.")  There  being  no 
such  inscription  upon  it  now,  has  occasioned  a  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  original  "  Fridstol."  We  certainly  see  little  cause 
for  this  doubt.  Before  the  Reformation  it  would  doubtless  be  preserved  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
after  the  dissolution,  when  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  was  abolished,  the 
original  chair,  if  destroyed,  should  be  replaced  by  another.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  puritans,  who  made  such  havoc  of  the  original  beautiful 
screen,  broke  and  defietced  it;  and  that  the  mason  who  repaired  it,  was 
obliged  to  destroy  the  inscription  with  the  chisel,  so  as  to  give  the  chair  a 
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clean  appearance;  such  kind  of  repairs  being  by  no  means  uncommon.* 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  manor  of  Beverley,  with  all  the  powers 

and  privileges  of  the  Archbishops  therein,  became  the  property  of  the  King ; 

and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1554 — five  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the 

monasteries — fell  the  great  and  venerable  Collegiate  establishment  of  St 

John  of  Beverley. 

«  The  Reformation  of  Henry  VIII.,"  says  Mr.  Poulson,  "  if  it  can  deserre 

any  part  of  so  respectable  a  name,  was  disgraced  by  signal  acts  of  rapacity  in 

its  chief  instruments.     The  remorseless  tyrant  swept  away  the  whole  fiume 

of  monastic  foundations.    His  worthy  successor  in  the  career  of  rapine,  the 

protector  Duke,  finding  that  ground  pre-occupied,  had  nothing  left  but  to 

confiscate  the  Collegiate  Churches,  most  of  which  were  devoted  to  purposes 

exclusively  parochial,  the  ill  effects  of  which  are  sensibly  experienced  to 

this  day." 

In  the  26th  of  Henry  VUI.  (1535),  the  following  was  the  estimated  value 

of  the  Collegiate  establishment,  according  to  Archbishop  Tanner : — 

£.    $.  d. 

The  ProYOstry  rated  at  in  the  dear per  amnuh  109    8  8^ 

The  Chancellorship   13  16  0 

The  Precentorship 18    9  4 

The  Prebend  of  St  Michael 31  13  4 

„         St.  Peter 46    6  11* 

„         St  Martin 89  11  1 

„         St  Katherine 10  18  4 

„         St  Mary 35  17  0 

„         St  Stephen    44    0  0 

„         St  Andrew 48  16  1 

„         St  James    47    1  4 

The  Fabriclands    18    8  8 

The  Bectors  Choral  had  lands  in  common,  to  the  value  of 8  13  7 

The  Vicars  Choral  lands  in  common 12    0  0| 

Salaries  of  the  Hectors  Choral,  each  at  £6, 13s.  4d.  per  annum 46  18  4 

Salaries  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  each  at  £S.  per  annum     , 72    0  0 

Total.... 598    8    9* 

Mr.  Oliver,  who  observes  that  this  sum  was  then  equal  to  five  times  the 
amount  in  the  present  daj,  remarks  that  the  above  stipends  were  paid  in 
addition  to  the  common  table  of  the  establishment ;  and  that  the  general 
income  of  the  church  must  have  exceeded  the  total  here  specified ;  for  the 
Canons  possessed  upwards  of  20,000  acres  of  land,  which,  if  let  only  at  a 

*  For  some  farther  particnlars  respecting  Sanctaaries,  see  vol.  L,  p.  875. 
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shilling  an  acre,  would  produce  £1,000.  a  year.  And  added  to  this  there 
were  the  emoluments  arising  from  the  ProYOSt*s  court,  manorial  rights, 
churches  and  fees,  fisheries,  &c*  The  Provost  having  resigned  his  office  into 
the  King's  hands,  the  images  of  the  Crucifixion,  Ac,  were  removed  out  of  the 
rood  loft,  hj  a  royal  injunction;  the  paintings  were  defaced;  and  most  of 
the  prebendal  houses  were  granted  to  John  Bellowe,  of  Grimshy,  and  Michael 
Stanhope ;  the  Prehendaries^and  other  officers  having  retired  on  small  pen- 
sions. A  part  of  the  property  of  the  church  was  granted  hy  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Corporation  of  Beverley,  for  the  support  of  the  Minster  Church,  and 
the  patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  it  was  also  given  to  them  by  that  monarch. 

The  Old  Conventual  Church. — ^The  original  Church  of  Beverley, 
erected  by  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  converts  to  Christianity,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  was  doubtless  a  very  humble  edifice,  built  entirely 
of  wood,  and  thatched  with  reeds.  Archbishop  John  '*  converted  the  church 
he  found  at  Beverley  into  a  monastery,  built  anew  the  presbytery  or  choir, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  erected  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
tin." Of  the  style  or  character  of  these  erections  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
The  venerable  historian  Bede,  in  his  account  of  this  monastery  is  very  con- 
cise, and  nothing  is  mentioned  in  express  terms  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  was  built.  The  Conventual  Church  and  buildings,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
pillaged  by  the  Danes,  in  877,  and  left  in  ruins  by  these  merciless  invaders. 
About  three  years  afterwards  the  buildings  were  partly  repaired  by  some  of 
the  presbyters  and  clerks ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  ihey  were  enabled 
to  accomplish  more  than  merely  to  restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 
All  opinion,  however,  on  that  subject  must  be  merely  conjectural. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Coltman,  in  his  Short  History  of  Beverley  Minster ^  naturally 
conjectures  that  this  church  would  not  be  dissimilar  in  style  to  that  of  Ely, 
which  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Wilfrid,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  St. 
John,  and  who  was  contemporaneous  with  him.  From  its  remains,  the 
church  of  Ely  was  an  oblong  building  of  two  stories,  with  aisles  on  each  side, 
but  without  tower  or  transept ;  and  divided  by  a  wall  into  two  parts,  which 
communicated  with  each  other  by  a  low  arched  opening.  The  pillars  which 
supported  it  were  alternately  circular  and  octagonal ;  the  arches  circular,  and 
highly  ornamented  with  the  characteristic  decorations  of  the  Saxon  style. 
The  primitive  churches  of  the  Saxons  were  usually  oblong  buildings,  without 
the  elevation  of  any  one  part  to  a  greater  altitude  than  the  rest.  And  it  ap- 
*pears  clear  that  the  Church  of  Beverley  was  not  distinguished  by  a  tower, 
though  that  stately  ornament  had  been  adopted,  in  some  particular  instances, 
by  the  Saxons,  very  soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
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In  1050  Archbishop  Kinsius  erected  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  this  church, 
and  placed  two  great  bells  in  it.  Archbishop  Aldred,  the  last  Saxon  prelate 
that  occupied  the  episcopal  throne  of  York,  finished  the  hall  and  dormitory 
which  had  been  commenced  by  his  predecessor,  and  built  a  new  choir, 
from  its  foundation,  in  1061.  This  distinguished  benefactor  likewise  deco- 
rated the  whole  church,  from  the  choir  to  the  tower,  with  painting  repre- 
senting the  sky,  and  adorned  the  pulpit  with  elegant  devices  in  gold,  silver, 
and  brass.  Mr.  Coltman  supposed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
this  church  "  was  an  oblong  stone  building  of  two  stories,  having  a  low  tower 
at  the  west  end,  probably  without  any  transepts,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
nave  and  choir,  each  having  side  aisles,  supported  by  massive  columns  of 
a  moderate  height,  surmounted  by  circular  arches,  with  thick  walls,  pierced  by 
small  circular  topped  windows,  adorned  with. all  the  usual  Saxon  ornaments." 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  burnt  down  in  1188,  and  some  years  afterwards 
the  erection  of  the  present  stupendous  edifice  was  commenced. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1664,  on  opening  a  grave  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  a  vault  of  squared  freestone  was  discovered,  fifteen  feet  long  and  two 
in  breadth,  within  which  was  a  sheet  of  lead,  four  feet  long,  containing  some 
ashes,  and  six  beads,  whereof  three  crumbled  to  dust  on  touching,  and  the 
remaining  three  were  supposed  cornelian,  with  three  great  brass  pins,  and 
four  large  iron  nails.  Across  this  lay  a  box  of  lead,  about  seven  inches  long, 
six  broad,  and  five  high,  wherein  were  several  pieces  of  bones  mixed  with  a 
little  dust,  yielding  a  sweet  smell,  as  also  a  knife,  a  pair  of  silver  slippers, 
some  beads,  and  a  seal.  That  able  antiquary  Mr.  Warburton,  Somerset 
Herald,  supposes,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Michael,  that  this  was  the 
identical  knife  or  dagger  which  Athelstan  left  as  a  pledge  upon  the  altar  of 
St  John,  when  he  was  proceeding  against  the  Scots.  On  the  leaden  covering 
was  the  following  inscription : — 

"Anno  ab  inc&nmtione  Domini,  mctjcaxviii.  combvsta  fVit  htec  Ecclcsia  in  mense 
Septembri,  in  scqvcnti  noctc  post  Festvm  Sancti  Matthcei  Apostoli;  et  in  Ann  Mcxcvn. 
VI.  Idvs  Mortii,  facta  fvit  Inqiiisitio  Reliq^iarvm  Beati  Johannis  in  hoc  loco ;  et  inventa 
sunt  hrec  ossa  in  orientaH  parte  Sepvlchri,  et  hie  recondita;  et  pvlvis  cemento  mixtus 
ibidem  ot  invontvs,  et  reconditus."* 

All  these  relics  were  carefully  re-interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave, 

*  "  In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  1188,  this  church  was  burnt  in  the 
month  of  September,  the  night  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle ;  and  in  the 
year  1197,  the  0th  of  the  Ides  of  March,  there  was  an  inquisition  made  for  the  relics  of 
the  blessed  John  in  this  place,  and  these  bones  were  found  in  the  east  part  of  his 
sepulchre,  and  here  deposited ;  and  dust  mixed  with  mortar  was  found  Hkewise  and 
re-interred." 
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where  they  had  been  taken  up,  except  the  seal,  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  Marmadoke  Nelson."*"  When  the  present  payement  was  laid  down,  these 
remains  were  again  taken  up  till  an  arched  repository  of  bricks  was  made,  in 
which  they  were  replaced,  with  this  new  addition  to  the  ancient  inscription : — 

"  Beliqvs  eadem  effosee  et  ibidem  recompoaitfle  fomice  lateritio  dignabantvr  xxv.  die 
mensis  Martij  Anno  Domini  hdccxxvi.  qyando  et  iessftlatym  Ecdeslie  hnjvs  pavimentvm 
primo  fvit  in8tratvm."f 

There  was  formerly  an  inscription  upon  the  roof  to  show  where  the  relics 
were  placed,  and  as  the  vault  contains  a  document  so  important  regarding 
the  fate  of  the  original  edifice,  and  the  date  of  the  present  building,  it  seems 
desirable  that  its  situation  should  be  marked  in  some  durable  way.  For  the 
information  of  the  curious  we  may  observe  that  the  vault  containing  these 
relics,  is  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  at  the  east  end,  beneath  the  fifth 
centre  diamond-shaped  slab  of  black  marble  westward  from  the  central  tower, 
and  immediately  underneath  the  second  rose  in  the  groining  of  tho  roof. 

According  to  Bede,  St.  John  of  Beverley  died  in  his  own  monastery  and 
was  buried  in  the  porch  (porticus)  of  St.  Peter.J  The  word  porticus,  which 
often  occurs  in  the  ancient  Saxon  writers,  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
synonimous  with  atrium  or  vestibulum,  denoting  a  building  without  side  the 
church,  or  at  the  entrance  to  it.  Britton  tells  us  that  the  ancient  portico 
bore  no  resemblance  to  our  modem  porch,  which  was  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 
Saxon  or  Norman  churches,  but  was  in  fact  a  constituent  part  of  the  building, 
occupying  the  whole  area  of  the  west  end,^  The  Rev.  James  Bentham, 
author  of  the  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  supposes  that  a  more  considerable 
part  of  the  church  was  intended  by  porticus,  than  is  now  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  church  porch ;  and  he  adds,  "  it  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  some  saint ;  for  we  read  of  porticus  Sti.  Martini  in  St.  Au- 
gustine*s  Church,  at  Canterbury;  porticus  Sti.  Gregorii  in  St.  Peter's,  at 
York ;  porticus  Sti.  Pauli  in  St.  Andrew's,  at  Rochester ;  porticus  Sti.  Petri, 
at  Beverley ;  and  other  distinctions  of  that  kind  in  many  of  our  ancient 
churches.  The  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  those  saints.  *  *  From  all  these  instances  where 
the  word  poHicus  occurs,  it  appears  that  the  writers  meant  by  it,  either  what 

•  Gent  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  seal  in  his  History  of  Ripon,  p.  77. 

+  *•  The  same  relics  having  been  taken  up  and  replaced  in  the  same  situation,  were 
honoured  with  an  arched  brick  vault,  the  25th  day  of  the  month  of  March,  1726,  when 
the  chequered  pavement  of  this  church  was  first  laid." 

\  Hist  Eccl.  hb.  5,  cap.  6.        |  Arch.  Ant.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  11^,  119. 
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is  more  commonly  called  the  side  aisle  of  the  chiuch,  or  sometimes  it  may  be 
a  particular  division  of  it,  consisting  of  one  arch,  with  its  recess/*  In  the 
Church  of  Beverley  itself,  St.  John  founded  in  the  choir  a  convent  of  monks, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  in  the  nave  a  college  of  canons  and  cleiks, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  Evangelist;  and  the  particus,  or  side  aisle,  it  may 
be  presumed,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Gamden*s 
Britannia,  observes, ''  Gh)dwin  and  others  say  the  Archbishop  was  buried  in 
the  church  porch,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  his  removal  hither  (to 
the  middle  aisle)  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  body.  They  probably  mean 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave,  near  the  west  door."* 

After  the  canonization  of  St.  John,  the  bones  of  the  Saint  were  translated, 
and  placed  under  a  costly  shrine ;  this  translation  therefore  could  be  nothing 
more  than  removing  them  into  the  nave  or  choir,  as  a*  more  sacred  spot 
Dugdale  and  Stevens  testify  that  they  were  afterwards  re-interred  in  the  cen- 
tral alley  of  the  same  church ;  and  Alban  Butler  assigns  a  reason  for  the 
relics  being  discovered  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  present  church. — "  These 
sacred  bones,"  he  says,  "  were  honourably  translated  into  the  church  by  Al- 
fiic,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  honour  of  which  translation,  a  feast  was  kept  at 
York,  in  1087,  on  the  25th  October.  On  the  13th  of  September  (not  the 
24th,  as  Mr.  Stevens  says),  in  1664,  the  sexton  digging  a  grave  in  the 
Church  of  Beverley,  discovered  a  vault  of  free  stone,  in  which  was  a  box  of 
lead,  containing  several  pieces  of  bones,  vnth  some  dust,  yielding  a  sweet 
smell,  with  inscriptions,  by  which  it  appeared  that  they  were  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  These  relics  had  been  hid  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  VL"\ 

The  Arms  of  Beverley  Abbey  were  Ar,  a  crosier  in  pale  so,,  enfiled  with  a 
crown  proper,  all  within  a  bordure  sa  bezantee. 

Beyerlet  Minster. J — This  "  gorgeous  fane,"  as  Drayton,  in  his  Poly- 
Olbion,  caUs  it,  is  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  It 
stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  and  towers  in  native 
mi^esty  above  the  surrounding  buildings.  When  this  noble  edifice  was 
erected,  its  site,  though  not  particularly  elevated,  was  yet  distinguishable ; 
for  the  hill  would  overtop  the  general  level  of  the  district  much  more  promi- 
nently than  is  perceptible  now,  after  the  adjacent  ground  has  been  advanced 
by  the  accumulations  of  so  many  centuries.  The  venerable  structure  is  spa- 
cious and  cruciform,  and  in  the  Early,  Decorated,  and  later  styles  of  English 

*  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii.,  p.  825.        f  lives  of  the  Sainte,  vol.  v. 
X  For  the  derivation  of  the  word  Minster,  see  note  at  foot  of  page  419,  vol.  i. 
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architecture,  with  two  lofty  towers  at  the  west  end ;  and  though  comhining 
these  several  styles,  it  exhibits  in  each  of  them  such  purity  of  composition 
and  correctness  of  detail,  as  to  raise  it  to  an  architectural  equality  with  the 
finest  of  the  Cathedral  Churches,  to  which  it  is  inferior  only  in  magnitude. 
Approaching  it,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  equal  awe  and  veneration ;  the 
el^ant  and  unrivalled  towers ;  the  judicious  proportions  observed  throughout 
the  edifice ;  the  excellence  of  its  materials,  now  shining  out  in  all  their  pris- 
tine  beauty,  and  the  general  symmetry  and  fine  taste  exhibited,  afford  to  every 
beholder  a  series  of  gratifying  objects,  seldom  so  happily  combined.  Mr. 
Thomas  Rickman,  the  eminent  architect,  while  speaking  of  its  detached 
parts,  says  that  some  of  them  are  unequalled;*  and  Mr.  Britton,  a  competent 
judge,  pronounces  the  church  "a  most  stately  and  complete  structure, 
worthy  to  be  a  Cathedral,  and  ranking  amongst  the  finest  of  that  class,  "f 
'*  A  middle  station,"  says  Mr.  Oliver,  "  has  not  unaptly  been  assigned  to  it, 
between  the  chaste  proportions  and  feminine  splendour  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  the  massive  grandeur  and  masculine  firmness  and  dignity  of  that 
of  York." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  can  be  adduced  from  documentary  evi- 
dence to  shew  by  whom,  or  at  what  period,  the  several  parts  of  the  fabric 
were  erected ;  like  most  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  in  the  kingdom,  it  has 
been  built  at  different  periods,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  exhibits  the 
several  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  progressive  stages. 

But  the  architectural  antiquary  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency, by  giving,  with  much  precision,  a  detail  of  those  distinctions  which 
mark  the  age  and  style  of  the  different  portions  of  the  edifice.  "  The  earliest 
parts  of  the  building,"  writes  Britton,  "  may  be  dated  shortly  after  the  year 
1188.  The  architecture  of  these  parts  resembles  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
exhibiting  a  plain  and  simple  style ;  the  plan  is  also  similar,  having  a  double 
transept,  the  roofs  are  also  vaulted  with  stone ;  and  the  columns,  like  those 
in  that  Cathedral,  the  standard  example  of  the  earliest  variety  of  the  pointed 
style,  are  neatly  wrought  with  clustered  shafts  and  capitals,  composed  of 
plain  mouldings,  without  foliage.  The  nave  is  more  modem  than  the  choir 
and  transepts ;  and  the  western  front,  which  was  the  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  completed,  when  the  change  in  re- 
ligion put  a  period  to  ecclesiastical  magnificence.  The  great  baronial  family 
of  Percy,  who  had  a  Castle  near  Beverley,  were  liberal  bene&ctors  to  this 
church,  which  contains  some  beautiful  tombs  for  persons  of  that  house,  and 
to  them  may  be  ascribed  many  of  its  enrichments." 

•  Biokman'8  Eng.  Arohit,  p.  106.        t  Arohit.  Antiq.,  vol.  v.,  p.  288. 
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Except  the  fragment  of  the  ancient  crypt,  at  the  comer  of  the  south-west 
tower,  there  appears  to  bo  no  part  of  the  building  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  works  were  carried  on  gradually,  as 
there  is  almost  an  insensible  gradation  from  one  period  to  another,  while  the 
plan  and  general  style  of  the  original  architect  was  continued.  The  works 
appear  to  be  continued  from  the  reign  of  the  third  Henry  until  perhaps  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  a  cessa- 
tion till  about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  at  which  time,  or  earlj  in  the  next 
reign,  it  is  probable  the  whole  of  the  building  was  finished. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  the  church  had  become  so  rui- 
nous as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  use.  John  Moyser,  Esq.,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  and  a  former  representative  of  the  borough  in  Parliament,  procured  a 
brief  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  towards  repairing  it  King  George  I. 
granted  materials  from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  which  were 
brought  from  thence  by  water  to  Beverley,  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  482.)  Sir  Michael 
Warton,  M.P.  for  the  town,  gave  £500.,  and  donations  and  bequests  were 
made  by  several  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  So  ruinous  was  the  state 
of  the  church,  when  these  efforts  commenced,  that  the  north  front  of  the 
great  transept  had  so  far  declined  from  its  perpendicular,  as  to  overhang  its 
base  nearly  four  feet,  and  stood  in  a  most  dangerous  manner.  But  with  the 
assistance  of  a  very  ingenious  but  simple  piece  of  huge  frame  work  of  wood, 
invented  by  a  Mr.  Thornton,  a  carpenter  of  York,  the  whole  gable  end  of  the 
overhanging  transept  was  screwed  up  at  once,  and  replaced  in  its  former 
situation.  The  entire  edifice  then  underwent  a  complete  repair,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  conductors  of  the  work  had  imbibed  a  predilection  for  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture;  and  in  attempting  to  combine  it  with  the 
Early  English,  the  prevailing  error  of  that  age,  the  church  was  much  dis- 
figured. At  that  time  a  low  square  tower  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  and  on  its  summit  was  placed  a  laige  leaden  dome, 
crowned  with  a  gilded  ball.  The  nave  was  fitted  up  with  pews,  and  new 
gedleries  were  erected,  supported  by  Grecian  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
adorned  with  tri^yphs.  A  Grecian  organ  screen,  and  an  altar  screen  of  the 
same  school,  were  constructed  at  a  prodigious  expense,  the  latter  consisting 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  supported  by  four  pair  of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  eagle,  the  emblem  of  St.  John.  The  pulpit  and  reading 
desk  were  of  the  same  taste.  This  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Grecian  work  was, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  historian  of  Batalha  Abbey,  "  disgusting  to  every 
admirer  of  antiquity,  or  indeed  to  any  man  of  the  least  taste.''  The  effect  of 
the  domei  when  seen  amidst  pointed  windows,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  Sec.,  was 
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wretched  in  the  extreme.  But  happily  a  yeiy  different  order  of  things  has 
since  taken  place.  Mr.  Comins,  a  competent  master  mason,  was  engaged  at 
a  permanent  salary,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  since  that  period  a  systematic 
course  of  restoration  and  repairs  has  been  regularly  pursued.  The  whole  of 
the  building  has  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  and  has  been  so  exquisitely 
restored,  that  the  church  may  be  said  to  have  regained  its  pristine  beauty. 
The  cupola  was  taken  down  in  1824,  but  the  basement  still  remains,  a 
specimen  of  the  bad  taste  of  its  projectors.t"  It  was  not  until  the  same  year 
that  the  galleries  and  pews  were  remoted  firom  the  nave,  and  the  present 
plan  of  fitting  up  the  choir,  with  seats  for  the  congregation,  was  adopted. 
The  Grecian  altar-piece  has  given  way  to  a  splendid  stone  screen,  but  the 
screen  which  separates  the  nave  and  choir,  and  which  displays  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  styles,  is  still  left. 

The  stone  with  which  the  nave  of  the  church  is  built,  is  from  the  quarries 
of  Hazlewood,  near  Tadcaster,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
family  of  Yavasour.f  It  is  a  beautiful  close-grained  freestone,  in  colour 
nearly  approaching  to  white.  The  choir  and  transepts  are  of  stone  from 
the  quarries  of  Newbald,  about  ten  miles  from  Beverley.  The  plan  of  the 
Minster  shews  the  perfect  Cathedxal  arrangehient ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  a  lower  transept  with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  and  an  upper  transept 
with  one  aisle.    The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  as  follows : — 


FT.  m. 

Length  from  east  to  west   834  4 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  44  S 

Length  of  the  great  transept 169  0 

Breadth  of  transept  and  side  aisles  60  0 

Length  of 'the  choir 46  0 

Bteadth  of  the  choir   26  7 

Height  of  the  nave 66  7 


FT.  IN. 

Height  of  the  choir  aisles 83    3 

Height  of  the  central  tower   ....  107    0 

Height  of  the  two  west  towers  . .  200    0 

Height  of  the  west  window    ....  41    0 

Breadth  of  the  same    21    8 

Height  of  the  east  window 48    8 

Breadth  of  the  same    21  10 


Exterior. — Competent  judges  esteem  the  beautiful  West  Front  of  the 
Minster  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instances  which  this  countiy  can  produce,  of 
Perpendicular  work.  Of  fronts  of  this  style  Mr.  Rickman  states,  "  the  first 
to  be  noticed,  and  by  far  the  finest,  is  that  of  Beverley  Minster.  What 
the  west  front  of  York  is  to  the  Decorated  style,  this  is  to  the  Perpendicular, 
with  this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one  style  is  seen, — ^all  is 

•  Mr.  Rickman  remarks  that  he  coold  discover  nothing  to  give  him  any  clue  to  whAt 
had  been  there  before,  but  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  architect  who  added  the  west 
end,  might  have  projected  an  octagonal  lantern  for  it  In  an  old  plate  in  Dagdale's 
Monasticon  this  church  is  engraved  with  a  Ught  octangular  tower. 

•f  See  note  at  foot  of  page  409,  vol  L 
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hannonious.  Like  York  ^linstor  it  coiiaists  of  a  very  fine  west  window  to 
the  nave,  and  two  towers  for  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  This  window  is  of  nine 
lights,  and  the  tower  windows,  which  are  of  three  lights,  correspond  in  range 
nearly  with  those  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave.  Each 
tower  has  four  large  and  eight  small  pinnacles,  and  a  very  beautiful  battle- 
ment. The  whole  front  is  panelled ;  and  the  buttresses,  which  have  a  bold 
projection,  are  ornamented  with  various  tiers  of  niche  work,  of  excellent 
composition  and  most  delicate  execution.  The  doors  are  uncommonly  rich, 
and  have  the  hanging  feather  ornaments ;  the  canopy  of  the  great  centre 
door  runs  up  above  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  stands  free  in  the  centre  light, 
with  very  fine  effect.  The  gable  has  a  real  tympanum,  which  is  filled  with 
fine  tracery."*  The  design  of  this  noble  elevation  is  little  inferior  to  York, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  side  divisions ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  central  division  containing  the  principal  entrance. 
The  great  west  window,  which  is  in  breadth  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of 
the  central  division  of  the  front,  is  subdivided  by  a  transom  into  two  tiers; 
the  head  of  the  arch  contains  two  sub-arches,  which  are  filled  with  numerous 
minute  lights,  with  arched  heads.  The  arch  is  bounded  by  a  sweeping 
canopy,  crocketed,  and  ending  in  a  finial.  The  whole  is  finished  with  a 
raking  battlement,  delicately  pierced,  and  ornamented  with  five  pinnacles, 
placed  at  short  intervals.  The  approach  to  the  great  western  door  is  by  a 
broad  flight  of  four  steps.  The  beautiful  towers,  rising  above  the  side 
aisles,  form  the  other  divisions.  The  southern  tower  has  a  doorway  similar 
in  design  to  the  principal  entrance.  Both  of  the  towers  are  strengthened 
with  buttresses  at  their  angles,  of  four  stories,  each  division  being  marked 
with  an  angular  cap.  . 

The  buttresses  are  covered  with  a  succession  of  rich  niches,  with  canopied 
heads;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  pair  of  buttresses  is  a  handsome 
crocketed  pinnacle.  The  first  story  of  each  tower  has  an  arched  window  of 
three  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch  of  the  west 
front;  and  a  similar  one  of  more  ample  proportions  in  the  second  stoiy, 
which  are  also  repeated  in  the  flank  and  east  face  of  the  northern  tower.  The 
southern  tower  has  no  window  in  the  lower  story  of  the  flank,  and  a  part  of 
the  buttresses  at  the  south-western  angle  are  less  highly  finished  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  front,  in  consequence  of  some  building  which  formerly 
abutted  against  it.  In  the  second  story  of  the  southern  tower  is  a  smaller 
window,  which  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  western  front.     Every 

*  Blckman  £ugl.  Archit,  p.  105. 
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side  of  the  upper  storj  of  each  tower  has  a  lofty  window  of  three  lights, 
divided  by  a  transom,  the  head  of  the  arch  being  filled  with  tracery,  and 
bounded  by  a  sweeping  canopy.  The  uniformity  of  the  upper  story  of  these 
towers  is  perfect*  Above  the  upper  cornice  of  the  windows  is  a  panelled 
fascia,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  battlement,  from  which  rise  ten  smaller 
pinnacles  of  a  corresponding  character  with  the  angles — six  on  the  flanks, 
and  four  on  the  fore  and  back  points. 

Although  this  gorgeous  facade  was  probably  commenced  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  great  doorway  and  much  of  the  panelling  show  the  workmanship  of 
the  succeeding  age.  The  style  of  architecture  marks  its  erection  at  a  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  completion  of  the  western  front  of  the  York 
Minster,  with  which  it  is  thought  the  architect  aimed  at  rivalry.  It  is  very 
likely  the  numerous  niches  of  this  splendid  pile  were  once  ornamented  with 
statues.  In  one  of  the  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  there  is 
one  standing  figure,  in  armour,  "  which," says  Mr.  Oliver,  "escaped  the  rage 
of  puritanical  predominancy,  and  remains  as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  and  exe- 
cution of  the  sculptor.  Some  say  that  it  represents  the  member  of  the 
Vavasour  family,  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  free  use  of  his  stone 
quarries  at  Hazlewood,  for  the  building  of  this  part  of  the  church  ;  but  others 
conjecture  it  to  be  intended  for  one  of  the  Northumberland  family.  Mr. 
Poulson  says  that  it  bears  the  arms  of  Percy. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  a  pavement  of  smooth 
stones  was  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  firmly  placed  on  the 
solid  clay,  and  appears  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  the  ancient 
building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1188,  was  either  of  greater  extent 
than  the  present  church,  or  occupied  a  somewhat  different  site.  "  This  pave- 
ment,** writes  Mr.  Oliver,  "  might  be  part  of  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  on  which 
it  is  probable  the  former  edifice  was  built,  for  vestiges  of  a  more  ancient 
building  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  adjoining  tower,  which  are  placed 
on  a  basis,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  the  dwarfish  columns  and  ponderous 
arches,  which  usually  characterise  these  subterranean  apartments.'*  Mr. 
Comins  excavated  down  to  the  base  of  these  columns,  and  he  pronounced 
them  to  be  pillars  of  a  crypt.  And  it  should  be  remarked  that  when  this  part 
of  the  building  was  being  repaired,  the  action  of  the  fire  upon  the  stones  was 
very  plainly  to  be  discovered.  Many  smooth  stones  have  been  turned  up  by 
the  sexton,  in  digging  graves  in  this  quarter  of  the  churchyard ;  but  the 
actual  extent  of  the  pavement  has  not  been  ascertained. 

•  The  towers  that  adorn  the  front  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  taken  from  those  of 
Beverley  Minster,  in  Yorkshire. — Encyclop.  Londincnshf  v.,  Architecturt. 
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The  north  tower  contains  a  peal  of  eight  hdla,  all  of  modem  date.  The 
fourth  bell  bears  the  inscription  "  VeniU  ExuUemu$  Domino ;"  and  the  others 
the  names  ci  the  officers  of  the  church.  These  beUs  also  form  a  set  of 
chimes,  which  plaj  one  of  three  tunes  four  times  a  daj.  There  is  also  a 
large  funeral  bell  in  the  south  tower,  on  which  is  inscribed, "  ScU  Deo  Oloria 
Pax  Hamifdimi,  1703." 

The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  in  nine  dirisions,  formed  by  buttresses, 
crowned  with  pinnacles,  and  from  them  spring  flying  arches,  which  cross  the 
aisles  and  abut  against  the  clerestoiy,  aboTe  which  they  finish  in  small 
pinnacles. 

The  elevation  of  the  aisle  is  finished  with  a  parapet,  enriched  with  a 
flower  moulding,  and  in  each  division  is  a  basso  relievo,  firom  the  life  of  some 
saint.  The  finish  of  the  clerestory  is  a  parapet,  having  triangular  panelling. 
In  all  the  divisions  except  the  third  are  windows  of  four  lights,  with  foliated 
tracery  of  very  elegant  design. 

The  North  Porch  occupies  the  third  division  of  this  side  of  the  nave,  and 
its  design  and  ornaments  are  of  a  most  elaborate  character.  Mr.  Bickman 
says  that  the  panelled  front  of  this  porch  is  perhaps  unequalled.  "The 
door,"  he  continues,  "has  a  double  canopy,  the  inner  an  ogee,  and  the 
outer  a  triangle,  with  beautiful  crockets  and  tracery,  and  is  flanked  by  fine 
buttresses  breaking  into  niches,  and  the  space  above  the  canopy,  to  the  cor- 
nice, is  panelled ;  the  battlement  is  composed  of  rich  niches,  and  the  but- 
tresses crowned  by  a  group  of  four  pinnacles."  The  architecture  of  this 
portion  of  the  church  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  14th  century,  and  was  ex- 
cellently repaired  in  1828.  Over  the  porch  is  a  small  chamber,  where,  in 
ancient  times,  the  porter  of  the  convent  had  his  bed,  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  attend  to  the  call  of  claimants  for  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  whose  crimes 
deterred  them  from  approaching  the  chair  of  peace  by  the  light  of  day.  The 
refugee  touched  a  small  bell,  which  was  suspended  at  the  entrance  of  the 
porch,  and  when  admitted  into  the  galilee,*  he  might  remain  in  safety  for 
the  night. 

The  Oreat  Transept  has  preserved  its  original  character,  the  windows  still 
remaining  unaltered ;  and  although  the  architects  of  this  style,  of  the  13th 
century,  worked  their  ordinary  windows  plain,  they  bestowed  much  care  on 
their  circles ;  and  those  which  are  placed  in  the  north  and  south  fronts  of 
the  transept,  are  particularly  fine.  The  west  and  east  sides  of  each  wing  are 
made  by  buttresses  into  three  divisions ;  the  clerestory,  also  by  buttresses, 

♦  Oalilee — see  note  at  foot  of  page  876,  vol.  i. 
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into  four ;  the  parapets  of  both  aides  and  clerestory  are  more  modem,  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  nave.  The  buttresses  finish  above  the  parapets, 
those  of  the  aisle  in  angular  heads,  and  the  clerestory  in  pinnacles.  In  each 
division  is  a  single  lancet  window,  accompanied  by  blank  arches.  The  north 
front  of  the  transept  has  a  large  circular-headed  entrance,  the  archivolt 
mouldings  resting  on  five  columns,  with  bold  leaved  capitals.  The  arch  is 
encircled  in  the  mouldings  with  the  small  flowers  so  common  in  works  of 
that  period.  At  each  side  is  a  niche  with  an  acute  head ;  above  are  three 
tall  equal-sized  lancet  windows,  with  shafts  on  each  side ;  and  the  succeeding 
story  has  also  the  same  number  of  lancet  windows,  but  the  centre  one  is 
rather  taller  than  its  two  lateral  companions.  In  the  gable  is  a  circular 
window,  filled  with  wheel-formed  mulUons,  dividing  it  into  ten  lights,  and 
above  is  a  vertical  slit  window ;  the  point  is  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The 
buttresses  between  the  centre  and  side  aisles  are  finished  with  octagonal 
turrets,  having  a  pointed  arch  in  every  hce,  and  crowned  with  dwarf  spires ; 
the  aisles  have  each  a  single  lancet  light,  and  a  circular  light  of  small  di- 
mensions ;  and  the  angles  are  buttressed.  The  southern  front  of  this  transept 
is  of  similar  design  to  the  last  described,  except  that  the  entrance  is  much 
more  beautiful.  It  has  a  double  door,  with  pointed  arches,  supported  in  the 
centre  by  an  octagonal  shaft  of  clustered  mouldings,  with  an  octagonal  base ; 
the  spandril  between  the  arches  is  ornamented  with  a  quatrefoil,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch,  with  lateral  pointed  arcades. 
The  mouldings  of  this  elegant  entrance  are  cut  with  great  boldness ;  the 
shafts  are  round,  and  stand  quite  free ;  and  the  capitals  are  embellished  with 
small  foliated  ornaments,  curling  round  under  the  cap-moulding,  looking  like 
Ionic  volutes,  their  bases  round  and  filletted. 

"  The  completetiess,  the  regularity,  and  the  fine  proportions  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  both  fronts  of  this  transept,  makes  it  worthy  of  minute  examination ; 
such  an  example  of  the  style  of  the  Idth  century  being  very  rarely  to  be  met 
vnth."i(  The  continuation  of  the  church  between  the  great  and  upper  (or 
eastern)  transept  consists  of  three  divisions,  in  the  same  style  as  the  transept, 
but  all  destitute  of  flying  buttresses.  The  west  side  of  the  eastern  transept 
has  no  aisle ;  the  architecture  assimilates  with  the  portion  on  the  same  side 
last  described.  The  north  front,  which  has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  ending 
in  dwarf  spires,  is  in  three  stories ;  the  first  contains  two  lancet  windows ; 
above  which  is  a  blank  arcade  of  acutely-pointed  arches ;  and  over  that  are 
two  other  lancet  windows,  the  heads  accompanied  with  circles  and  quatrefoils 

*  Britton,  Aroh.  Ant.,  vol.  v.,  p.  229. 
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on  the  wall.  In  the  gable  are  two  lancet  lights,  and  a  small  light,  or  loop- 
hole, above ;  on  the  point  are  the  remains  of  a  cross.  This  front  has  but- 
tresses at  the  angles,  ending,  like  those  of  the  other  transept,  in  dwarf  spires. 
The  east  side  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  partly  built  against,  by  a  small 
chapel  which  abuts  against  the  remainder  of  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
and  is  an  addition  of  the  16th  century. 

The  East  End  of  the  church  is  unaffectedly  grand,  and  in  fine  preserva- 
tion ;  and  well  calculated  to  prepossess  the  mind  with  ideas  which  are  almost 
sublime.  It  has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  ending  in  spires,  but  the  great  east 
window  is  an  introduction  of  a  more  modem  period.  ''  The  original  elevation 
of  this  front,"  writes  Mr.  Britton,  "  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  lighted  by 
taU  narrow  windows,  similar  to  those  of  the  transept ;  the  buttresses  aiid 
pinnacles  at  the  angles  retaining  their  original  character  in  the  same  style. 
The  principal  window  was  evidently  copied  from  that  at  York,  which  was 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  chief  muUions  are  strength- 
ened by  parallel  ones  on  the  inside,  which  bear  a  small  gallery,  connected 
with  the  transom,  which  divides  the  lights  into  two  portions.  A  similar  ex- 
pedient was  practised  at  York,  where  the  window  has  two  transoms  with 
interior  galleries.  The  skill  of  the  architects  of  these  structures,  in  com- 
bining great  durability  and  strength,  with  the  utmost  lightness  of  effect^ 
cannot  but  excite  our  admiration;  and  their  boldness  in  introducing  new 
embellishments  into  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  is  astonishing."*  This 
fine  window  is  of  nine  lights ;  and  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch  are  sub-arches, 
with  perpendicular  tracery.  It  has  a  crocketed  pediment  with  a  finial,  and 
the  gabl^Ts  crowned  mth  a  foliated  cross. 

The  upper  part  of  this  front,  including  the  gable,  is  lightened  in  its  effect 
by  an  abundance  of  trefoil  and  quatrefoil  panelling,  having  a  line  of  quatrefoil 
ornaments  at  the  base,  the  panelling  being  repeated  on  the  turrets,  which 
boldly  project  from  the  angles ;  and  these  crowned  by  lofty  cones,  rise  above 
the  terminating  finial  of  the  gable.  On  the  two  buttresses,  where  the  arch 
of  the  window  springs  its  curve,  are  figures  of  King  Athelstan  and  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  placed  under  tabernacles,  which,  from  their  diminutive  size  and 
great  height,  fail  to  produce  the  effect  intended  by  their  introduction  here. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  building  is  the  oldest  as  far  as  the  first  arch  in  the 
nave ;  comprising  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  choir,  and  both  transepts. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  so  closely  resembles  the  north,  as  to  render 
a  particular  description  unnecessary ;  it  will  therefore  only  be  requisite  to 

♦  Britton,  Arch.  Ant.,  vol.  t.,  p-  ^^^' 
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notice  the  few  particulars  in  which  this  aspect  of  the  church  dififers  from  the 
north  side.  Instead  of  the  splendid  porch  of  the  nave,  the  corresponding 
entrance  on  the  south  side  is  a  simple  pointed  arch,  covered  with  an  ogee- 
formed  canopy.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  later  archi- 
tectore,  and  has  three  pointed  windows  of  the  same  style  as  the  more  modem 
parts  of  the  church.  From  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  the  low  square 
basement,  which  was  formerly  surmounted  with  a  dome,  already  alluded  to. 

'*  Let  us  walk  to  the  Minster,"  says  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  Railway 
Excursions,  "  and  admire  the  elegance  of  its  general  design,  the  grandeur, 
lightness,  and  admirable  drawing  of  the  western  towers — the  latest  parts  of 
the  church — the  pure,  simple,  yet  effective,  composition  of  the  central  and 
altar  transepts ;  the  flying  stone  buttresses,  the  pinnacles,  the  varied  battle- 
ments, the  beautiful  windows.  If  we  must  censure,  let  that  strange  thing 
which  sits,  as  if  in  mockery,  where  the  great  tower  should  rise,  bear 
the  blow." 

Interior, — The  spacious  entrance  door  at  the  west  end  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  an  arcade,  with  canopies,  supported  by  cylinders.  The  door  itself  is 
of  oak,  and  exhibits  some  bold  and  tasteful  carving,  apparently  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Grecian  work  already  mentioned.  It  is  divided  into  eight  com- 
partments; in  the  four  upper  of  which  are  placed  the  four  Evangelists, 
beneath  canopies ;  and  the  corresponding  squares  beneath  are  decorated  with 
their  symbols,  viz.,  cherubic  figures  of  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. 
The  elevatioA  of  the  interior  of  the  building  shews  three  stories  of  pointed 
architecture,  and  to  the  unpractised  eye  it  may  be  supposed,  from  its  uniform 
appearance,  that  the  church  was  all  built  at  one  period ;  but  on  examining 
its  details,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  erected  at  three  different  eras ;  and 
many  of  the  windows  subsequently  introduced  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
structure.  The  nave  comprises  eleven  very  lofty  arches,  with  archivolt 
mouldings,  springing  from  pillars  composed  of  a  union  or  cluster  of  eight  cylin- 
drical shafts.  The  triforiiim,  or  second  story,  is  composed  of  an  extended 
arcade  of  plain  pointed  arches,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  spandrils,  fronted  by  a 
second  arcade  of  trefoil  arches,  on  light  columns  of  Purbeck  marble.  The 
upper  story  or  clerestory  has  a  gallery  of  communication,  which  is  protected 
by  small  arches  on  each  side  of  the  window.  **  The  rich  tracery  and  sculp- 
tured details,  which  became  fashionable  in  the  14th  century,"  writes  Britton, 
*'  are  jhere  superadded  to  the  simple  outlines  displayed  in  other  parts."  Be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave  is  a  tier  of  ogee  arches,  supported 
by  small  but  elegant  marble  cylinders,  the  niches  being  tabernacled  and  sur- 
rounded by  crockets,  with  grotesque  figures,  sculptured  at  the  junction  of 
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the  mouldings.  Above  the  capitals  are  sculptures,  representiiig  choral 
musicians  and  angels  playing  on  the  musical  instruments  used  in  churches 
before  the  use  of  the  organ  became  general.  This  kind  of  ornament  is  re- 
peated above  the  capitals  on  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  nave ;  and  also 
in  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  arcade,  or  tier  of  arches,  beneath  the  windows  is 
continued  throughout  the  church,  but  without  the  sculptured  6gures.  The 
vaulted  or  groined  roofs  of  the  entire  edifice  are  simple,  and  have  a  bold  and 
chaste  appearance. 

The  central  tower  is  supported  by  four  massive  piers  of  fine  construction, 
each  being  formed  by  four  large  and  four  small  shafts,  placed  alternately, 
and  erected  on  an  octagonal  base.  The  view  of  the  whole  interior  of  this 
beautiful  church,  from  beneath  the  tower,  exhibits  an  extensive  scene  of 
admirable  workmanship,  not  easily  equalled.  The  transept  is  supported  by 
eight  arches  on  each  side,  and  the  plainness  of  its  windows,  devoid  of  the  rich 
tracery  exhibited  in  the  nave,  marks  decisively  the  difference  of  style  which 
prevailed  in  the  ages  when  the  parts  of  this  church  were  respectively  erected. 
Over  the  door  of  the  south  front  of  the  transept  is  an  old  emblematical 
painting  on  wood,  representing  King  Athelstan  in  the  act  of  presenting  a 
charter  to  the  church  of  St.  John,  personified  in  the  figure  of  the  great  Saint 
himself;  and  containing  the  well-known  words: — 

Ala  Fre  make  I  The  As  hert  may  thynke  or  Egh  may  see. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave,  and  on  which  the 
organ  stands,  was  built  in  1781,  and  is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
with  English  decorations ;  but  lamentably  misplaced  amidst  such  a  profusion 
of  pure  English  ornament,  as  is  here  presented  to  view.  The  entrance  into 
the  choir,  through  the  screen,  is  under  a  tall  archway,  supported  by  Ck>rin- 
thian  pillars ;  and  on  pedestals,  within  large  niches  on  each  side,  are  two 
full-length  figures,  intended  to  represent  St.  John  and  King  Athebtan.  The 
figure  of  the  Saint  is  arrayed  with  cope,  mitre,  and  crosier,  and  in  the  act  of 
bestowing  the  episcopal  benediction  ;*  and  that  of  the  King  in  the  costume 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  charter  in  the  other. 
The  images  are  of  mixed  metal,  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  The  arch- 
way is  surmounted  by  a  high  central  cluster  of  three  cherubs,  supported  by 

*  The  statue  here  intended  for  St.  John  of  Beverley  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
firom  a  model  of  Pope  Gregory.  It  is  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  figure,  but  we  mast 
condemn  the  false  taste  and  absurdity  of  the  artist,  who  could  substitate  the  figure  of 
a  Roman  pontiff,  with  a  vmerabU  beard,  for  a  Saxon  Archbishop,  whose  order  obliged 
him  to  be  elciely  ihaven. 
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two  sitting  angels — the  one  handling  a  harp,  and  the  other  blowing  a 
trumpet 

The  Chair  is  fitted  up  in  the  best  style  of  the  grandest  of  our  English 
Cathedrals.     The  staUsi  fortj-two  in  number,  are  most  superbly  carved  and 
ornamented.    The  seats  are  of  an  equal  altitude,  and  the  imder  part  of  each, 
which  is  yisible  when  the  seat  is  turned  up,  contains  some  allegorical  design, 
curiously  canred,  and  forming  altogether  a  record,  the  key  to  which  is  irre- 
coverably lost     Many  of  these  figures  are  copied  from  the  tricks  of  the 
ancient  joculators.     The  canopies,  which  are  supported  by  slender  pillars, 
consist  of  an  intricate  mass  (tf  degant  tabernacle  work.     The  exquisitely 
beautiful  altar  screen  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture, 
and  was  erected  in  1835-6.    It  is  an  exact  restoration  of  the  old  screen, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HE.,  and  defaced  by  the  re- 
forming zeal  of  the  Puritans,  under  Cromwell.     Rickman  says  of  this  screen 
that  it  "  is  so  full  of  ornament,  and  that  ornament  so  minute,  that  few  modem 
chimney-pieces  would  require  equal  delicacy  of  execution."    The  design  con- 
tains two  stages,  each  divided  into  twenty-four  niches.    Those  in  the  lower 
compartment  have  crocketed  pediments ;  and  the  niches  in  the  upper  story 
are  surmounted  by  most  beautiful  tabernacle  work,  oi  the  richest  description ; 
and  on  the  top  is  an  open  batdement    A  much  worn  stone  staircase  leads 
to  the  ancient  rood  loft     The  communion  table  is  composed  of  a  plain  slab 
oi  veined  marble,  supported  with  ornamental  carved  stone  work,  in  character 
with  the  screen,  and  before  it  are  some  finely-oarved  stone  rails.    The  pulpit, 
which  is  modem,  is  an  octagon  of  two  stipes,  exhibiting  some  elegant  carved 
work.     The  floor  is  laid  with  variegated  marble.     The  space  between  the 
altar  screen  and  the  east  wall  of  the  church  was  called  the  Lady  Chapel^ 
being  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     The  south  entrance  to  it  is  decorated 
with  four  stalls,  having  a  rich  canopy.    These  stalls,  which  are  of  the  same 
date  with  those  in  the  choir,  were  originally  five  in  number,  and  placed  in  a 
different  part  of  the  church,  but  their  former  use  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  present  recess  being  too  confined  to  admit  the  whole,  one  of  them  was 
cut  away.    There  is  an  ancient  open  screen  of  oak  in  the  arch  of  entrance 
on  the  north  side  of  this  chapel. 

Here  are  several  monuments,  which,  by  the  way,  have  made  a  sad  havoc  of 
the  east  side  of  the  beautiful  altar  screen,  and  the  ornamental  details  of  this 
part  of  the  building.  The  magnificent  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  Our  Saviour,  his  Twelve  Aposties,  and  several  eminent 
Saints ;  and  under  the  central  batUement,  on  the  south  side,  are  two  spaces 
filled  with  the  legendaxy  history  of  St  Martin.    The  choir  and  the  aouth 
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small  transept  are  fitted  up  for  the  congr^ation,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
church  Divine  service  is  now  performed. 

The  Vestry  is  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  north  lesser  transept ;  and  in  it 
are  six  shields  of  arms,  painted  on  the  ceiling.  Near  the  entrance  to  it  is 
placed  the  ancient  Fridstool,  already  noticed.  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir 
there  is  a  beautiful  stone  staircase  (ascending  and  descending)  of  Earlj 
Pointed  architecture,  and  of  a  very  rich  character.  It  led  from  the  aisle  to 
an  adjacent  building,  which  has  entirely  vanished  before  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  which  Mr.  Oliver  supposes  to  have  been  the  dormitory  for  sanctuary 
men.  This  staircase  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  formerly  led  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley.  The  Organ,  an  excellent  instrument, 
was  erected  by  Snetzler,  in  1767,  at  a  cost  of  J6717. ;  and  improved  in  1834, 
by  Ward,  of  York.  The  first  musical  festival  held  north  of  the  Trent  took 
place  in  the  Minster,  at  the  opening  of  this  organ,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber in  that  year.  The  oratorios  produced  on  the  occasion  were  the  Messiah, 
Judas  MaccabsBus,  and  Samson.  The  font,  which  is  situated  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  marble  basin  of  agate,  in  the  form  of  a  frustnim 
of  a  sphere,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  first  building  of  the  church. 
Over  it  is  suspended  a  massive  cone  of  richly  carved  oak,  of  the  same  age  as 
the  carvings  on  the  west  door. 

Mmiuments, — The  north  part  of  the  small  transept  was  formerly  appro- 
priated as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  and  doubtless 
there  stood  an  altar  there,  on  which  masses  of  requiem  had  been  celebrated 
for  the  deceased  members  of  that  house.  A  chapel  at  the  north  side  of  the 
great  east  window,  usually  called  the  Percy  Chapel,  was  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  it  is  the  monument  of  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  was  murdered  in  1489,  as  we  have  related  at  page  175 
of  vol.  i.*  It  has  an  altar  tomb  of  grey  marble,  and  retains  very  little  of  its 
former  splendour.  According  to  Mr.  Gough,  it  was  adorned  with  niches  and 
shields,  and  had  a  rich  canopy  over  it,  "  but  the  canopy," he  says,  "has  been 

*  The  cost  of  the  magmficent  funeral  obseqtdes  of  this  noUeman  omoonted  to  £1,510., 
eqnal  to  j£12,080.  in  modem  money.  The  mutilated  body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in 
a  leaden  coffin,  with  an  oaken  covering,  at  a  cost  (modem  reckoning)  of  JC130.  The 
hearse  cost  £210.  The  funeral  set  out  from  Topcliffe  for  Beverley,  and  immediately 
after  the  hody  came  a  host  of  mourners,  extending  for  miles,  in  solemn  and  goi^geous 
pageantry.  Twelve  lords,  in  splendid  apparel  costing  £210. ;  20  gentlewomen,  in  gowns 
costing  ^6150. ;  60  squires  and  gentlemen,  in  gowns  and  tippets  costing  £600.;  200  yec 
men,  in  gowns  costing  JE1,200.;  160  "poor  folk,"  in  black  gowns,  as  torch  hearers, 
costing  ^£420.;  500  priests,  at  a  cost  of  £400.;  1,000  clerks  (clergy),  cost  JE160,;  100 
grooms,  in  gowns  costing  JC500.    And  this  long  procession,  with  its  numberless 
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bioken  down,  and  the  tomb  removed  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel."    This 
chapel  is  entered  through  an  ancient  open  screen  of  oak. 

The  P^cy  Shrine  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  suberb  and  finely  exe- 
cuted monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  appears  by  the  uniform  consent  of  the  most 
part  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  to  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Lady  Idonea,  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  wife  of 
Henry,  second  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick.  Leland  states,  in  his  first  visit  to  this 
church,  '*  There  be  three  tombs  most  notable  on  the  north  side  of  the  quicr, 
yn  on  one  of  them  under  a  chapel  arched  over  is  buried  Percy,  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  his  son,  father  to  the  last  Earl.  In  another  is  buried 
Eleanor,  wife  to  one  of  the  Lord  Percy *s,  and  in  another  of  white  alabaster, 
Idonea,  wife  to  one  of  Lord  Percy  *s ;  under  Eleanor's  tomb  is  buryed  one  of 
the  Percy's  a  Presto." 

Though  this  statement  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  present  appearance 
of  the  monuments,  yet  it  points  to  the  shrine  under  notice,  as  being  the  tomb 
of  the  Lady  Idonea.  This  splendid  piece  of  sculpture  consists  of  a  very 
magnificent  groined  canopy  of  freestone,  containing  a  pediment  with  a 
double  feathered  ogee  arch,  terminating  in  a  splendid  finial  composed  of  vine 
leaf  ornaments.  The  spandrils  are  charged  with  angels*  bearing  censers. 
Within  the  pediment  is  a  rich  arch  bordered  with  leaves,  and  terminating  in 
a  bouquet,  and  formed  of  three  demi-quatrefoils.  In  the  spandrils  on  the 
north  side  are  the  figures  of  four  armed  knights  holding  four  shields ;  and 
the  spandrils  of  the  south  side  exhibit  three  knights  and  a  lady  habited  in  a 
splendid  manner.  These  figures  are  of  the  most  finished  workmanship,  and 
those  of  the  knights  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  armour  of  the  time.  An 
infinity  of  basso  relievos  and  ornamental  enrichments  are  profusely  spread 
over  every  part  of  the  monument,  and  amongst  the  figures  introduced  are 
those  of  a  King  and  Queen,  supposed  to  represent  Edward  lU.  and  Philippa. 
Both  canopies  are  richly  crocketed ;  the  finial  of  the  upper  is  tall  and  beau- 
tiful; the  lower  is  a  corbel,  on  which  is  placed  a  sitting  figure  of  our  Divine 

banners,  bearing  the  arms  and  blazonments  of  the  Percys,  was  lighted  up  by  the  glare 
of  thousands  of  torches,  borne  by  horsemen  and  postmen  all  the  way  to  the  Church 
of  Beverley,  which  was  hang  in  black  at  a  cost  of  £400.  Nor  were  the  poor  forgotten, 
who  went  thither  to  pay  their  last  homage  to  the  dead — 13,340  of  these  received  amongst 
them  JCl,23d.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  items  of  this  great  funeral  pageant,  which 
lasted  two  days — halting  at  the  Castles  of  Wressll  and  Lcckonfield.     (See  page  204.) 

«  One  of  the  heads  of  these  angels  was  broken  off,  and  carried  to  America,  where, 
ailer  remaining  twenty-eight  years,  it  was  sent  back,  and  restored  to  its  original  station, 
which  it  fitted  exactly. — PottUon'i  Severlac,  p.  OPO. 
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Bedeemer,  supported  by  an  angel  on  each  side.  The  figoie  of  our  Savioor, 
on  the  south  side,  appears  to  be  receiving  and  blessing  a  lady  who  is  held 
in  a  sheet,  resting  on  his  knees,  by  two  angeb  on  eaoh  side.  The  four 
angels  are  whole  lengths,  and  are  standing  on  brackets  supported  by  human 
figures  crouchant  There  was  formerly  an  altar  tomb  beneath  this  rich 
canopy,  which  bore  the  efBgy  of  a  lady  extended  in  length,  and  had  around 
it  fourteen  shields  of  brass,  which  had  been  stolen  before  the  tomb  was  re- 
moved. It  would  be  impossible  to  give,  by  a  verbal  description,  any  idea  of 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  this  magnificent  shrine ;  it  is  equally  excellent 
in  beauty  of  arrangement,  elegance  of  details,  and  delicacy  of  execution ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  all  the  variety  of  figures  and  characters 
represented  in  its  ornamental  parts,  a  varied  expression  of  sorrow  and  con- 
cern is  depicted  on  every  countenance.  This  shrine  has  been  pronounced 
"  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of  its  style  in  this  kingdom, 
or,  perhaps  in  the  world  T — "  one  of  the  finest  sepulchral  monuments  in 
England ;" — and  one  writer  terms  it  "  the  first  of  models  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, wherein  every  effort  that  sculpture  and  masonry  could  combine,  are 
displayed  in  one  great  excellence." 

In  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  is  another  monument  belonging  to 
the  Percy  family.  It  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a  richly  vested  figure  of  a  priest 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  the  head  resting  on  a  double  cushion  supported  by 
cherubim ;  the  feet  on  a  lion.  The  sides  of  the  monument  are  ornamented 
with  eight  niches  with  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  crockets,  and  finials.  It 
is  assigned,  by  common  consent,  to  George  Percy,  sixth  son  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotqmr. 
George  was  bom  at  Leckonfield,  July  S8th,  1434,  and  was  a  priest,  and 
Canon  of  Beverley.  This  monument  appears  to  have  had  a  canopy  over  it, 
and  to  have  had  a  place  originally  amongst  the  other  monuments  of  this 
noble  family;  but  has  been  removed,  by  some  accident,  to  its  present  situation, 
during  the  repairs  of  the  church.  It  is  the  one  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by 
Leland, — "  Under  Eleanor's  tomb  is  buryed  one  of  the  Percy's  a  Preste." 

In  the  same  aisle  is  another  tomb,  also  uninscribed,  with  an  ancient  figure 
laid  supine  upon  it,  having  a  venerable  beard,  its  hands  clasped,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  recumbent  angels  much  defaced.  Near  this  stands  the  ruins 
of  an  altar,  of  slate  marble,  panelled  at  the  back,  and  formerly  inlaid  with 
brass  or  some  precious  metal;  but  that,  as  well  as  the  other  ornamental 
work  with  which  it  was  formerly  adorned,  has  been  torn  away. 

Another  very  ancient  iminscribed  monument,  called  the  Maiden  Tomb, 
stands  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  two 
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maiden  sisters  (daughters  of  Earl  Puch,  of  Bishop  Burton),  who  are  said  to 
have  given  two  of  the  common  pastures  to  the  tO¥m  of  Beverley.  How  far  this 
is  to  be  credited  is  uncertain.  That  two  of  the  public  pastures  are  enjoyed  by 
the  freemen,  without  any  record  to  shew  by  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  is 
a  sort  of  negative  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  monument  consists  of  an  altar 
tomb,  covered  with  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble,  placed  under  a  groined  canopy 
adorned  with  pinnacles,  Ac.  It  is  in  the  £arly  Decorated  style,  and  may 
have  been  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  very 
much  resembles  the  Percy  Shrine,  but  is  less  superbly  ornamented. 

The  Lady  Chapel  contains  several  monuments  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Wartons,  of  Beverley  Park,  and  the  Pennyman  fisunily.  The  effigy  of  Sir 
Michael  Warton,  Knight,  who  died  in  1666,  aged  83,  is  arrayed  in  full 
armour,  and  is  kneeling  at  prayer.  In  the  north  lesser  transept  is  a  large 
monument  to  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  of  Scorbrough,  Bart,  who  died 
in  172d,  aged  60.  He  was  twenty  years  M.P.  for  Beverley.  In  the  great 
south  transept  is  a  fine  monument  to  Major  General  B.  F.  Bowes,  who  fell 
in  June,  1813,  while  leading  the  forlorn  hope  to  the  assault  of  the  fortress 
La  Mercia,  Salamanca,  aged  43.  There  are  a  number  of  very  neat  monu- 
mental tablets  against  the  walls  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  and  amongst 
those  of  recent  date  are — one  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Bobinson  Gilby,  M.A.,  nine  years  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Beverley,  who 
died  in  1848,  aged  61 ;  three  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  Sir  W.  H.  Pennyman, 
Bart.,  who  died  in  1852,  aged  88 ;  Henry  Ellison,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1836, 
aged  75  ;  and  Warton  Pennyman  Berry,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1840,  aged  78 ; 
three  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Coltman,  incumbent 
of  the  Minster,  who  died  in  1837,  aged  60 ;  James  Walker,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  18d9,  aged  77 ;  and  John  F.  Soame,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1830,  aged  24. 
Also  one  in  the  south  transept  to  John  Westoby,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1843, 
aged  68. 

The  Living  of  the  united  parishes  of  St  John  and  St  Martin  is  a  Per- 
petual Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge,  by  purchase  from  the  Corporation  under  the  Municipal  Act 
The  Rev.  J.  B.  Birtwhistle  is  the  present  incumbent.  The  value  of  the 
living  is  about  £180.  per  annum.  Two  assistant  curates  are  appointed,  each 
of  whom  is  allowed  a  stipend  of  about  JE160.,  mostly  out  of  the  Minster  funds. 
Choral  service  is  performed  twice  on  Sundays,  and  prayers  are  read  twice 
eveiy  day.  The  great  and  small  tithes  of  this  parish,  the  property  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  lay  impropriator,  were  commuted  in  1785. 

The  PtNTtenage  Hom$  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
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Minsier  Estateg  and  Ftmdt. — ^We  have  seen  at  page  210,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  Beverley  certain  chantries,  lands, 
Ac,  for  the  maintenance  and  reparation  of  the  Minster  Oharch.  Sir  Michael 
Warton,  Knt,  by  his  will  dated  28rd  of  May,  1724,  gare  £4,000.  in  tmst  to 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  Beverley,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  same 
laudable  object  The  latter  gift,  together  with  certain  other  sums  bequeathed 
by  the  same  donor,  for  the  support  of  the  charity  school  and  an  hospital,  was 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  Ac.,  at  Dalby,  Partney,  and  Dexthorpe,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln.  The  old  fund,  which  was  derived  under  Queen 
Elizabeth's  grant,  now  consists  of  JSIOO.,  5  per  cent,  secured  in  the  tolls  of 
Queensgate  Road,  and  £100.,  6  per  cent,  secured  in  the  tolls  of  the  Driffidd 
Road,  together  with  several  houses,  tenements,  gardens,  closes,  &c,,  in  and 
near  the  town  of  Beverley,  now  yielding  an  annual  income  of  £1,138. ;  and 
the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Charitable  Trustees  of  the  town,  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act  The  new  fund  consists  of  the 
rents  of  the  manor  of  Dalby,  and  some  houses  and  lands  dispersed  in  the 
above-named  places  in  Lincolnshire,  now  yielding  about  £880  per  annum, 
16-21  parts  of  which  are  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  of  the 
Curates  of  the  Minster,  3-21  parts  to  the  hospital  for  poor  persons,  and  2-21 
parts  to  the  charity  school.  The  trust  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop, 
&c.,  as  appointed  under  the  will  of  the  donor,  but  as  there  is  no  Recorder  of 
Beverley,  a  person  is  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead.  The  trustees  of  both 
the  old  and  new  funds  jointly  contribute  towards  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
and  determine  from  time  to  time  the  repaira  to  be  done  to  the  church,  and 
the  money  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose. 

Ancient  Church  of  St.  Martin. — It  has  already  been  observed  that  when 
St  John  founded  the  monastery  of  Beverley,  he  erected  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church  an  Oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  wherein  he  afterwards  placed 
a  community  of  nuns.  In  course  of  time  this  became  a  pariah  church,  but 
all  traces  of  the  fabric  of  the  building  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  not  even 
known  when  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St  Martin  took  place, 
but  most  likely  it  occurred  in  1546,  when  a  union  of  all  churches  and  chapels 
was  ordered,  that  were  under  value  in  King's  Books,  after  the  ecclesiastical 
survey  called  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  in  1636  (26th  Henry  Vni.) 

Ancient  Church  of  St,  Nicholas, — When  St.  John  of  Beverley  completed 
his  monastery  he  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Ridings,  and  the  adjoining 
wood.  On  this  manor  he  built  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  When  the 
monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  this  church  is  supposed  to  have 
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shared  the  same  fate. .  At  what  time  the  latter  building  was  re-erected  is 
involyed  in  obscurity,  but  it  continued  a  parochial  establishment,  though  in 
a  declining  state,  until  it  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars;  but  at 
what  precise  period  or  under  what  circumstances  are  unknown.  Oliver 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  nave  of  the  building,  then  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
was  taken  down  during  the  siege  of  Hull,  and  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  forts  and  batteries  erected  before  that  town.  The  tower 
or  steeple  was  however  left  standing,  for  in  1693,  according  to  the  town's 
records,  the  Corporation  obtained  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  to 
take  down  the  old  steeple  of  Holme  Church,*  and  dispose  of  the  material  in 
repairing  the  churches  "  of  St.  Martin  and  Saint  Maij,"  in  Beverley.  In 
1667  the  Rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  formerly  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop, 
was  united  to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Mary.  This  church  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  well  endowed,  for  at  a  visitation  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it 
appears  that  not  only  the  fabric  was  dilapidated,  but  the  vestments  and 
decorations  were  in  a  wretched  state.  The  church-yard,  which  is  well-known, 
and  a  few  years  ago  was  used  as  an  osiery,  lies  about  forty  yards  north  of  the 
street  called  Beckside.  It  contains  two  excellent  spring  wells,  the  waters  of 
which  were  once  in  very  good  repute  as  possessing  curative  properties  for 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  church  remains.  The 
ancient  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Nicholas  still  retain  the  names  of  their 
tutelar  saints,  and  parochial  ofiBcers  are  elected  every  year. 

St.  Mart's  Church,  North  Bar  Street  Within. — ^Archbishop  Thurstan 
is  supposed  to  have  built  or  rebuilt  a  chapel  or  oratory  on  the  site  of  this 
church,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's.  Little  is  known  of  this  venerable 
edifice  until  the  year  1335,  when  it  was  constituted  a  vicarage  by  Archbishop 
de  Melton.  In  1357  a  dwelling-house  was  assigned  to  it  for  the  residence 
of  the  Vicar.  In  1341  (2nd  Henry  IV.)  a  royal  license  was  obtained  for 
establishing  a  firatemity,  or  "  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Mary,'*  to  consist  of  an 

•  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  usually  called  Holme  Church,  probably  firom  its 
insular  situation.  According  to  Bede,  Holme  was  the  Saxon  term  applied  to  a  river 
island;  and  Camden  desoribea  a  holme  as  a  plain  graa^  grcmnd  upon  water  aidee. 
Either  of  these  explanations  is  descriptive  of  the  site  upon  which  this  ohoroh  was  built, 
it  being  surrounded  with  meadows,  and  at  the  present  day  the  church-yard  is  nearly 
encompassed  with  streams  that  flow  into  the  river  Hull.  According  to  Warburton  (Lafu- 
downe  M88.,  No,  896)  this  church  was  re-bmlt  in  1846,  by  Thomas  or  Biohard  Holme, 
**  of  whom  it  was  called  Holme  Church."  But  it  is  certain  that  the  ohureh  was  in  «x- 
istence  in  the  preceding  century,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  1286,  when  an  Indulgence  was 
granted  for  its  support;  and  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  Sds.  is  charged  as 
paid  to  the  Friars'  Preachers,  by  Friar  Bichard  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Beverley,  in  1209, 
when  that  monarch  visited  this  toit-n. 
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indefinite  number  of  peraons,  with  an  alderman  or  steward  for  tbe  legolalion 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  superintendence  of  the  property  that  might  accrue  to 
them.  In  1613,  daring  the  performance  of  divine  service  in  this  charch, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  gave  waj,  and  fell  through  the  roof  of  the  building 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  several  individuals  lost  their  Lives  on  the  occa^ 
sion.  An  inscription  relating  to  this  event  was  placed  on  one  of  the  pews. 
The  structure  did  not  long  remain  in  ruins,  for  Sir  RichaAl  Bokeby  and 
others  entered  into  a  private  subscription,  and  before  the  year  1580  it  was 
completely  restored.  The  names  of  some  of  those  who  rebuilt  or  repaired 
some  of  the  pillars,  are  recorded  upon  them,  and  the  above-mentioned  inscrip- 
tion, though  much  de&ced,  still  remains. 

As  shown  above,  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  was  united  to  this  church 
in  1&67,  and  both  parishes  are  now  in  the  patronsge  of  the  Crown.  St 
Maiy's  is  valued  in  the  King's  Book's  at  £li.  ds.  S^d.,  and  St  Nicholas's 
at  £5.  Os.  lOd.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  William  Travis  Sandys, 
and  the  returned  value  of  the  living  is  now  £289.  per  annum. 

This  splendid  church  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  nave 
with  aisles,  a  transept,  and  a  choir  or  chancel  with  aisles,  with  a  massy  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Its  dimensions  are,  length  of  the  nave  100 
feet,  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  61^  feet,  length  of  the  chancel  from  the 
gates  to  the  altar  76  feet,  breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  chanoel  d6  feet, 
breadth  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  14  feet  10  inches,  and  of  the  north 
aisle  17  feet  10  inches,  height  of  the  nave  from  the  pavement  to  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  48  feet,  height  of  the  tower  99  feet,  square  of  the  tower  8S  ft 

The  various  parts  of  the  church  contain  traces  ci  the  Norman,  and  of  all 
the  different  styles  of  Gh)thic  ardiitecture,  which  renders  it  evident  that  it 
has  been  rebuilt  on  aeady  the  ancient  foundations.  The  west  front,  which 
is  very  beautiful,  is  entirely  of  Early  Perpendicular  composition.  It  is  made 
into  three  divisions  by  two  large  octangular  buttresses,  surmounted  by  krfity 
turrets  of  the  same  shape,  exquisitely  pierced  and  richly  embattled.  A 
singular  feature  in  these  turrets  is,  that  though  similar  in  form  they  difier  in 
BSEe,  the  one  northernmost  being  considerably  laiger  than  the  other.  The 
west  entrance  consists  of  a  doorway,  which,  as  well  as  the  turrets  just  men- 
tionedj  are  but  slightly  removed  from  the  character  of  the  Decorated  style. 
The  mouldings  of  this  doorway  are  extremely  delicate,  and  have  on  the  outer 
menbers  a  rich  line  of  hanging  tracery.  Above  it  is  the  great  west  window, 
which  has  a  transom,  and  is  divided  into  seven  lighto  by  elegant  mullions. 
The  sweep  of  the  arch  contains  a  rich  profusion  of  Perpendiculsr  tracery. 
The  remainder  of  the  elevation  of  this  end  of  the  nave  is  panelledi  and  the 
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finish  is  a  pierced  battlement,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  crocketed  pinnacle, 
containing  a  niche,  in  which  is  a  statuette  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  in 
her  arms  the  Infant  Saviour. 

The  west  window  and  the  upper  part  of  this  end  of  the  church  were  faith- 
fullj  restored  about  fire  years  ago.  This  window,  and  those  of  the  west  end 
of  the  side  aisles,  with  the  buttresses  and  battlements  of  the  nave,  are  of  a . 
character  somewhat  later  than  that  of  the  west  door.  At  the  angles  of  this 
front  are  double  buttresses  of  veiy  rich  workmanship,  terminating  in  crocketed 
pimiadies,  with  subordinate  ones  at  the  sides,  and  the  parapet  of  the  west 
end  of  the  aisleris  pierced.  The  stone  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
is  very  beautiful,  and  was  restored  about  twenty-fire  years  ago.  Each  side 
of  it  is  made  into  two  divisions  by  buttresses  terminating  in  pinnacles,  and 
in  each  division  are  two  pointed  windows  of  two  lights.  The  entrance  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  very  rich,  the  spandnl  of  the  ogee  arch  being 
filled  with  bosses  of  masks,  foliage,  ^. ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  niche  with  a 
canopy.  This  elegant  porch  has  a  groined  ceiling  of  stone ;  the  inner  door- 
way is  Early  English,  with  the  tootiied  ornament,  and  is  built  against  the 
remains  of  a  high  and  ancient  arch,  containing  some  good  Norman  chevron 
work  at  the  top.  This  side  of  the  nave  is  in  six  divisions,  the  westernmost 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  porch  just  noticed.  The  next  three  divisions 
contain  windows  with  Decorated  tracery,  though  nearly  all  the  other  win- 
dows, on  this  side  of  the  church,  are  of  Perpendicular  character.  The  clere- 
stc»7,  which  is  veiy  high,  contains  six  fine  windows,  and  the  remains  of  six 
pinnacles  placed  alternately,  which,  when  perfect,  would  add  much  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  church.  Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  the  buttresses  of 
the  aisle  were  formerly  attached  to  the  clerestory  by  flying  buttresses.  The 
whole  of  the  church  is  finished  with  an  open  or  embattled  parapet,  except 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  which  has  a  plain  battlement  The  transept 
ranges  in  height  with  the  clerestory  of  the  nave,  and  is  similarly  adorned, 
having  two  series  of  windows,  divided  by  buttresses  ending  in  pinnacles. 
In  the  lower  part  are  two  windows,  and  in  the  upper  three.  The  doorways 
to  the  transept  are  similar  to  that  of  the  porch  already  noticed.  Two  elegant 
flying  buttresses  were  erected  against  the  south  front  of  the  transept,  about 
two  years  ago.  These  buttresses,  which  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
poitmg  this  part  of  the  fabric,  are  surmounted  by  very  large  and  diQgant 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  windows  over  the  esitranoes  to  the  transept  are 
each  of  four  lights,  with  good  tracery  in  their  arches.  The  south  side  of  the 
chancel  exhibits  four  windows,  which,  like  nearly  all  the  windows  in  the 
church,  are  of  three  lights.    The  buttresses  are  finished  with  plain  caps. 

VOL.  n.  d  M 
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The  east  end  has  tvro  octagonal  buttresses  at  the  angles,  with  pynunidai 
caps  crocketed.  The  east  window  is  of  fire  lights.  The  north  side  of  the 
chancel  exhibits  the  projections  of  chantry  chapels,  &e.  The  tower  has 
double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  a  circular  window  in  each  lace  of  its  first 
story,  and  windows  of  four  lights,  with  a  transom,  in  the  upper  story.  The 
upper  parts  of  two  of  these  latter  windows  are  disfigured  by  large  dock  dials. 
The  tower  finishes  with  a  richly  embattled  parapet,  which  formerly  had 
crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  three  smaller  ones  in  each  face,  now 
completely  gone.  As  the  pinnacle  at  the  south  west  comer  of  the  tower  has 
been  restored,*  we  presume  it  is  intended  to  renew  them  all.  This  tower 
contains  six  bells,  with  a  clock,  and  chimes  that  play  three  tunes.  The  hours 
which  the  chimes  announce  are  eight,  twelye,  and  four.  The  north  door  of 
the  nave  is  very  plain.  The  interior  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  the 
elegance  of  its  architecture,  has  a  neglected  cheerless  appearance,  owing  in 
some  measure  to  the  three  arches  between  the  nave  and  transept  being  built 
up  of  wood  work,  the  absence  of  ererything  in  the  shape  of  decoration  at  the 
altar,  and  the  old  fiishioned  pews  in  the  nave  where  divine  serrice  is  per* 
formed.  The  nave,  which  is  in  two  stories,  is  separated  from  each  aisle  by 
an  arcade  of  six  arches  resting  on  columns  formed  by  a  union  of  four  cjlinders 
with  octagonal  capitals.  Above  the  point  of  the  arch  is  a  string  course,  and 
the  spandrils  thus  formed  enclose  quatrefoils,  with  a  shield  in  the  centre  of 
each.  The  windows  of  the  upper  or  clerestory  are  half  filled  with  blank 
panels.  The  corbels  on  the  pillars  which  support  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
are  angels  with  scrolls  in  their  hands,  charged  with  inscriptions  in  Old 
English  characters,  which  are  repeated  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  some 
which  are  much  defaced.  On  the  first  pillar  finom  the  west,  facing  the  nave, 
is  inscribed  xlat  ;  and  behind  the  same,  finonting  the  north  aisle,  Et  Johamne 
WDoris  ^tu;  on  the  second,  in  front.  And  Ayt  uyfe  made  ihea;  and  behind, 
Johia  Cro$lay  Mereatoru;  on  the  front  of  the  third,  to  pyllon  and  Akalffe; 
behind,  Orate  pro  animabus.  This  is  the  complete  inscription  and  will  read 
thus  wh^  properly  connected.    In  front— -21%  and  hy$  wyfe  made  the$  to 

•  The  celebrated  ecdesisstioal  arohiteot,  the  kte  A.  W.  Pogin,  Esq.,  was  the  arohiteet 
for  the  restorations  of  St  Mary's  Church  for  several  years  before  his  death ;  and  the 
elegant  vane  which  now  surmounts  the  jxinnacle  at  the  south  west  comer  of  the  tower 
of  the  church,  was  his  last  drawing.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Pugia's  reason  was 
dethroned  for  a  brief  period  before  his  death,  and  whilst  in  a  vexy  ezeited  state,  on  the 
▼exy  night  that  he  was  taken  to  a  private  asylum  at  Kensington,  Mr.  Myers,  the  builder, 
in  order  to  retain  his  attention,  reproached  him  for  keeping  the  scaffolding  up  at  Bever- 
ley, as  they  were  waiting  for  drawings.  "  Give  me  a  pencil,"  said  Pugin,  and  on  the 
back  of  a  large  envelope  he  designed  that  vane  with  great  (deamess  and  prseision. 
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pffUan  and  AhaJIff^.  Behind — Johu  Craday  Mercatoris  et  Johanne  uxor  eius 
oraU  pro  animabus.  The  fourth  pillar  in  front  bears  this  inscription,  Thes 
to  pyUon  made  gud;  on  the  hBck,  HiUarum  pro  arum  *  *  *  m  *  *  the 
front  of  the  fifth,  Wjiffys  Ood  reward  thaym;  behind,  ^  if  *  ite  p  *  *  myaie 
«  «  «  «  The  inscription  on  the  front  of  these  two  pillars  is  complete,  and 
runs  thus: — Thee  to  PyUore  made  Qud  Wyfiye^  Chd  reward  thaym — ^from 
which  it  appears  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  pillars  were  built  by  the  pious 
ladies  of  Beverley.  The  sixth  or  the  easternmost  pillar  is  inscribed : — Thy$ 
pi^flor  made  the  meyneiyrle  ;  and  behind,  OraU  pro  anmahue  pro  Hyeteriorum ; 
and  the  upper  front  or  capital  is  ornamented  with  the  sculptured  effigies  of 
h:r%  minstrels,  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  times — ^with  short  blue  coats, 
red  stockings,  and  yellow  girdles  and  socks.  They  formerly  held  musical 
instruments  in  their  hands,  nearly  all  of  which  are  gone.*  The  corbels  on 
the  pillars  on  the  south  side  are  busts  of  Bishops,  Kings,  &c. 

The  bounding  cornice  of  the  clerestory  windows  rest  on  corbels,  com- 
poeed  chiefly  of  angels  of  laiige  size,  holding  shields,  Ac.  The  most  perfect 
of  these  figures  exhibit  some  beautiful  earring.  Some  of  those  on  the  south 
side  appear  to  have  in  their  hands  the  various  instruments  used  in  the  Passion 

•  A  fraternity  of  MirutrelB  or  gleemen  had  been  established  in  Beverley  daring  the 
reign  of  King  Athelstan,  and  were  well  sapported  by  their  profession  for  many  ages 
after  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  The  minstrels  seem  to  be  the  descendents  of  the  ancient 
bards,  Ibr  they  exhibited  in  one  person  the  mnsidan  and  the  poet,  It  is  stated  that  the 
coorts  of  Princes  swairmed  with  poets  and  minstrels.  The  King  and  most  of  the  nobility 
retained  their  own  minstrels,  who  wore  their  respective  liveries.  The  minstrels  of 
Beverley  were  governed  by  stated  roles,  and  played  at  weddings,  feasts,  fiurs,  cross  days, 
Ac,,  under  the  direction  of  thefr  leader,  who  was  of  neoessily  an  Alderman  of  the  boroagh, 
Th^  waited  for  no  invitation,  but  considering  admission  into  the  halla  of  the  nobilily 
as  an  undeniable  privilege  due  to  their  talents,  they  entered  without  ceremony,  and 
seldom  departed  without  a  liberal  reward.  The  excessive  privileges  which  the  minstrels 
enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  long  continuance  of  public  favour,  with  the 
gratuities  collected  by  them,  induced  great  numbers  of  loose  and  dissolute  persons  to 
join  the  fraternity,  and  its  reputation  became  much  diminished  in  the  public  estimation. 
These  evils  beoame  at  last  so  notorious,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  U.,  it  was  found 
necessazy  to  restndn  them  by  a  public  edict.  In  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards 
these  grievances  again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  to  the  King.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  professors  of  minstrel^  were  ranked  amongst  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  beggars.  The  society  or  guild  of  minstrels  which  existed  in  Beverley,  endea- 
voured, in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  to  restore  the  credit  and  respectability  of  the 
profession,  by  a  formal  establishment  of  a  series  of  regulations  for  their  ftiture  govern- 
ment In  the  order  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  fraternity  the  minstrels  are  Iden- 
tified with  waUet,  and  in  the  town's  records  of  the  period  they  are  styled  hUtricnee, 
This  body  has  left  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  existence  in  Beverley  in  the  above- 
mentioned  pillar,  which  was  undoubtedly  erected  by  them,  when  the  church  of  St. 
Kary  underwent  a  thorough  repair,  after  the  fiJling  in  of  the  roof  in  1513. 
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of  Our  LonL  The  first  perfect  figure  from  the  ea^t  end  has  a  ladder;  the 
second  the  crown  of  thorns;  the  third  holds  the  spear  and  reed,  with  the 
sponge;  the  fifth  figure  has  the  chalice;  the  next»  the  cross ;  the  seventh,  the 
pmcersy  Sio, ;  the  next,  the  seamless  garment ;  and  the  ninth  represents  St 
Veronica  holding  the  napkin,  upon  which  is  imprinted  the  fiBatures  of  Our 
Bedeemer.  The  south  pillar  of  the  arch,  between  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave 
and  the  transept,  is  very  Early  English  in  style,  and  there  is  not  another 
pillar  or  capital  in  the  church  of  the  same  pattern.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
is  panelled,  and  painted  of  an  oak  colour,  but  before  the  year  1820  it  repre- 
sented a  serene  sky,  with  stars  of  gold.  The  fine  west  window  of  the  nave 
and  the  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  are  filled  with  elegantly  stained  glass, 
executed  by  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham,  from  designs  by  Pugin.  The 
centre  figure  in  the  lower  tier  of  the  laige  window  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  St  James  (minor),  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Matthias,  on  her  right 
hand ;  and  St  John,  St  Matthew,  and  St  Simon,  on  her  left  The  centre 
figure  in  the  second  tier  represents  Our  Saviour,  having  St  Peter,  St  James 
(the  great),  and  St  Bartholemew,  on  his  right ;  and  St  Paul,  St  Andrew, 
and  St  Philip,  on  his  left  hand.  The  two  rows  of  figures  above  the  bend  of 
the  arch  represent  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Law ;  and  those  in  the  top  of  the 
window  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Angd  Gabriel  (the  centre  figures), 
and  angels  playing  upon  musical  instruments. 

Over  the  west  door,  and  at  the  sill  of  this  window,  is  an  elegant  parapet 
of  open  quatrefoils ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  niche,  the  pedestal 
of  which  exhibits  some  excellent  carving.  The  subjects  of  the  small  window 
are  St  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  St  John  baptising  Our  Saviour, 
and  the  beheading  of  the  same  Saint  In  the  tracery  at  the  top  are  angels 
holding  scrolls,  bearing  scriptural  passages.  The  niches,  &c.,  of  these  win- 
dows are  extremely  rich.  The  costly  glazing  of  both  was  defrayed  by  sub- 
scription, that  of  the  smaller  one  being  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  ladies  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  hence  is  called  the  Ladies'  Window.  Both 
were  glazed  within  the  last  five  years.  Beneath  the  Ladies'  Window  is  the 
font,  a  very  large  octagonal  basin,  on  a  similar  stand,  and  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  work  in  marble.  On  each  face  is  cinquefoil  and  quatrefoil  tracery, 
very  much  defaced  by  the  puritanical  rage  of  the  17th  century.  Bound  the 
ledge  is  the  following  inscription,  in  old  English  letters : — Pray  for  the  aoules 
of  Wyllm  Feryfaxe,  draper,  d  hi*  WyvU  whiche  made  this  font  of  his  pper 
eostee,  the  day  of  March  F.,  yere  of  Our  Lord  MDXXX. 

The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal,  is  fixed  against  a  pillar  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.    It  stands  on  a  base,  enriched  with  some  good  carving,  but  which. 
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with  very  bad  taste,  is  partly  sunk  into  a  deep  hole  made  in  the  floor,  and 
hid  by  the  reading  desk,  which  stands  close  to  it  At  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  are  two  very  large  unsightly  canopied  pews,  which  exhibit  some 
good  wood  carving.  One  of  these  belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  Bevedey, 
and  the  other  has  carved  on  it  the  inscription  akeady  alluded  to : — 

Ftmy  God  have  maroe  of  al  the  sawllys  of  the  men  and  irymen  and  echeldryn  whos 
bodjrs  was  slayn  at  the  fkolying  of  thys  echerc  whyeb  fown  •  •  •  •  •  thys  &wl  was  the 
XXIX  day  of  Aperel  in  the  yare  of  owr  Lord  A  MY C.  and  XTTT.  and  for  al  the  sawls  of 
thaym  the  whyth  haws  hyn  ••••»*y8«»««  schal  be  gad  benefactors  and 
helppers  of  the  sayd  echerc  up  a  gayn  and  for  al  crystyan  sawllys  the  whyth  Qod  wold 
have  prayed  for  and  for  the  sawllys  of  ser  Becherd  Kokkysbe  knycht  and  daym  Jone  his 
wife  whych  gaye  two  hundreth  ponndes  to  the  building  of  thys  echerc  and  for  the 
sairilyB  of  Willm  Hall  cooper  and  his  wife. 

The  organ  stands  on  a  small  galleiy,  erected  beneath  the  beautiful  eastern 
arch  of  the  nave,  which  is  entirely  filled  up  with  unsightly  panelling.  This 
instrument  was  built  by  Donaldson,  of  York,  in  1793,  at  a  cost  of  £311.  8s., 
which  was  raised  by  subscription.  In  the  year  1616  the  nave  of  the  church 
was  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  a  gallery  over  its  north  aisle ;  in  1726, 
an  addition  was  made  to  it ;  and  in  1754  this  loft  was  taken  down,  and 
two  new  galleries  erected  over  both  aisles ;  but  happily  these  excrescences 
were  removed  a  few  years  ago. 

The  south  transept  has  a  flat  ceiling  panelled,  and  once  richly  painted  and 
decorated;  but  now  a  perfect  ruin,  propped  up  by  rough  timbers.  Two 
arches  separate  this  transept  &om  a  side  aisle  on  the  east  side,  which  was 
doubtless  a  chapel  or  chantry  before  the  Reformation.  The  ceiling  is  panelled, 
and  painted  of  an  oak  colour,  but  it  was  formerly  decorated  with  the  figures 
of  Saints,  with  legends  on  scrolls.  This  chapel  was  open  to  the  south  aisle 
of  the  chancel,  but  a  brick  work,  erected  to  support  a  monument,  now  blocks 
up  that  passage.  There  are  some  traces  of  rich  shrine  work  here.  Gent 
tells  us  that  this  sacred  oratory  was  once  converted  into  a  blacksmith's  shop ; 
and  not  many  years  ago  it  was  used  as  a  depository  for  useless  lumber,  and 
a  workshop  for  the  stonemasons  employed  in  repairing  the  church. 

"  To  what  base  uses  may  we  return,  Horatio." 

The  north  transept  has  also  a  painted  ceiling  in  panels,  not  quite  so  much 
decayed  as  the  other,  but  all  traces  of  the  subjects  are  lost.  On  the  east 
side  of  this  transept,  and  divided  from  it  by  two  arches  of  an  early  character, 
is  a  large  space,  which  was  originally  open  both  to  the  transept  and  the  north 
aisle  of  the  chancel.  Here  it  may  be  supposed  were  anciently  one  or  two 
chapels ;  bat  the  fdace  is  now  roughly  enclosed  by  brick  work,  and  converted 
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into  vestries,  isc-  The  oeiling  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  of  wood,  in  square 
paneb,  painted  an  azure  colour,  and  powdered  with  golden  stars.  The  hosses 
of  several  portions  of  this  ceiling  are  chaiged  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and  the 
oaken  heams  belonging  to  a  part  of  ity  which  covers  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  chancel,  have  carved  upon  them  the  following,  in  Old  Englidi 
letters : — Mayn  in  thy  luffyng  lowfe  CM  a  hwtn  aU  thyng  and  euer  th^nke  at 
ik€  Begynyng  qtJuU  9chaU  cowme  off  the  ending.  These  inscriptions  were 
placed  here  by  the  benefactor  to  the  church,  who  gave  this  ceiling,  and 
whose  gift  is  commemorated  by  the  following  sentence,  carved  on  the  bosses, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  ribs — a  single  letter  on  each  boss — TF.  HaL 
CarpenUr  mad  ihy»  Bauffe. 

The  choir  or  chancel  is  divided  fitmi  the  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches ; 
those  of  the  south  side  springing  from  columns  formed  by  the  union  of  four 
cylinders,  and  those  on  the  north  from  three  cylinders  attached  to  each  pier. 
Li  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  circles  enclosing  enriched  trefoils ;  and  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory  are  about  one  third  panelled.  AU  the  work  of  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  of  a  much  richer  character  than  that  of  the  south. 
Near  the  centre  of  that  side  is  a  splendid  niche,  with  an  enriched  canopy. 
There  being  no  stained  glass  in  either  of  the  windows,  nor  the  least  attempt 
at  decoration  either  behind  or  about  the  communion  table,  the  aspect  is  any- 
thing but  devotionaL  The  eastern  part  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  curiously 
groined  stone  roof,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  antiquaries 
and  architecte. 

In  describing  this  peculiar  roof,  Mr.  Poulson  says,  "  The  ribs  which  form 
the  groins  of  the  roof  unite  on  the  north  side  in  a  cluster  at  the  impost,  and 
are  continued  down  the  pier,  forming  with  it  one  unbroken  line,  being 
destitute  of  impost,  mouldings,  or  capital ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  they  all 
enter  into  rings,  without  appearing  below  them ;  they  do  not  spring,  as  is 
usual,  firom  the  same  circumference  of  one  circle,  but  are  distributed ;  the 
arrangement  produces  this  singular  effect,  that  the  ribs  upon  the  south  side 
cross  each  other,  whereas  those  on  the  north  side  diverge  uniformly;  a 
contrast  which  is  extremely  curious.  The  mouldings  of  these  groins  are 
highly  indented  and  characteristic;  their  strongly  marked  indentures  produce 
a  great  effect  in  the  crossings,  and  upon  the  north  side  all  the  mouldings, 
except  the  most  prominent,  coincide  and  disappear  in  the  body  of  the  column, 
the  upper  fillet  and  mouldings  of  each  groin  only  appearing,  and  producing, 
by  their  assemblage,  a  set  of  flutes  not  unlike  those  of  a  Corinthian  column. 
The  diagonal  arch  is  a  complete  semicircle." 

This  part  of  the  aisle,  the  windows  of  which  are  very  rich  in  Decorated  tra- 
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oery,  has  evidently  been  a  chapel,  for  on  the  dOth  of  June,  in  the  present  year 
(1855),  the  sexton  discovered  a  piscina  in  the  wall  near  the  east  window  of 
the  aisle,  which  had  long  been  concealed  by  the  timber  work  at  the  back  of 
the  seats.  There  is  also  a  small  side  chapel  out  of  this  aisle,  which  is  like- 
wise groined,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  piscina. ;  and  there  is  a  large 
room  over  the  groined  part  of  the  aisle,  which  is  approached  by  a  winding 
staircase  in  one  of  the  large  octagon  buttresses  or  turrets  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church.  This  staircase  is  accessible  from  the  chancel.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  busts  above  both  sides  of  the  pillars  of  the 
south  aisle  are  (save  one)  turned  towards  the  west — looking,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  that  a  number  of  casts  have  been 
taken  from  the  decorative  sculpture  of  this  church,  and  of  the  Minster,  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  Westminster. 

On  each  side  of  the  chancel  aisles  are  fourteen  oaken  stalls  without  ca- 
nopies, the  seats  being  ornamented  with  carved  shields  and  grotesque  figures 
and  devices,  similar  to  those  in  the  Minster.  The  ceiling  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir  is  fiat,  and  the  panels  are  in  blue  and  gold ;  and  that  of  the 
middle  aisle  is  also  fiat,  and  divided  into  forty  panels,  with  paintings,  which 
represent  the  portraits  of  forty  Kings  of  England,  each  in  his  robes  of  state, 
with  a  scroll  behind  him.  The  royal  portraits  commence  with  the  fabulous 
Brutus,  and  finish  with  Edward  IV. ;  at  the  end  of  whose  reign,  therefore, 
it  may  be  reasonably  coi^ectured  that  these  designs  were  made. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  the  most  imposing  of  which 
are  those  of  the  Wartons.  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  lies  buried  here; 
his  monument,  which  stood  within  the  west  door  of  the  nave,  has  lately 
been  removed.    (See  voL  i.,  p.  689.) 

Underneath  the  north-east  portion  of  the  church  is  a  crypt,  simply  groined 
with  circular  arches,  and  originally  supported,  as  is  cox\jectured,  by  nine 
pillars  or  more ;  but  a  part  of  it  has  been  evidently  walled  up  in  times  com* 
pacatively  modem,  so  that  only  three  pillars  are  now  distinctly  visible.  On 
one  of  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  an  oval  tablet,  to  com- 
memorate the  sad  fate  of  two  Danish  soldiers.  (See  page  3d0.)  In  addition 
to  the  churchyard  there  is  an  extensive  burial  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
North  Bar  Street  Within,  which  was  opened  in  1829. 

Besides  the  gitaxt  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  lands,  tenements,  Ac^  were  left  and 
given  by  pious  individuals  for  the  support  of  the  fabric  of  St  Mary's  Church, 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  Church  of  St  John.  The  rents  have  hitherto 
been  totally  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  as  the  parishes  have  no  church  rate, 
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and  the  oonseqnence  is,  that  the  charch  has  in  a  great  measure  fiJlen  to 
decay.  Previooslj  to  the  year  1818,  the  annual  receipts  of  the  reparatioa 
land  did  not  amount  to  £60. ;  hnt  they  had  snhseqaently  increased  to  £650. 
The  rents,  Ac,  now  produce  ahout  £900.  per  ann.,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in 
a  few  years,  with  good  management,  restore  this  edifice  to  something  like  its 
former  elegance  and  grandeur. 

The  Viearaye  House  is  a  large  huilding,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  garden,  at 
the  end  of  a  lane  diverging  from  North  Bar  Street  Within. 

The  other  places  of  religious  worship  in  Beverley  are  as  follows : — 

The  Minster  Chapel  of  Ease,  in  Lairgate,  huilt  by  subscription  in  1839, 
on  land  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Walker,  and  opened  in  1840.  It  is  a  neat 
white  brick  edifice,  in  which  was  used  all  the  materials  of  the  Ghnrcb 
Methodist  Chapel,  which  stood  in  Landress  Lane.  The  west  end  is  of 
Gothic  design.  The  interior  is  neaty  and  will  contain  900  persons.  The 
three  east  windows  of  stained  glass,  contain  the  coat  of  arms  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant Sovereigns  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  reigii ; 
also  the  arms  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  town  oi  Beverley.  The 
patronage  is  vested  in  five  Trustees,  who  are  obliged  to  o£fer  the  living  first 
to  the  Incumbent  of  the  Minster,  and  if  he  refuses,  it  can  be  given  by  them 
to  any  other  clergyman.    The  present  Minister  is  the  Bev.  G.  Swift 

The  Baptist  Chapel  in  Well  Lane,  fronting  Register  Street,  erected  in 
1834.  It  is  a  large  brick  building,  with  a  neat  front  covered  with  oompo. 
The  Rev.  C.  Upton,  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  8andema$Uan  or  Scotch  Baptist  Chapel,  in  Walkergate,  is  a  small  mean 
building,  erected  in  1808.    Mr.  William  Thirsk  officiates  in  it 

The  Independent  Chapel,  Lairgate,  is  a  commodious  but  plain  brick  building, 
first  erected  in  1704  as  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  but  rebuilt  in  1800, 
on  a  more  modem  principle.  In  1846  it  underwent  considerable  repairs. 
The  Rev.  William  Young  is  the  present  pastor.  There  is  a  neat  house  and 
garden  for  the  minister  nearly  opposite  the  chapeL 

The  Wesletfon  Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  Walkergate,  a  la^e  building 
erected  in  1805,  and  considerably  enlarged  some  years  ago.  The  Primiiive 
Methodists  have  a  chapel  in  Wednesday  Market,  built  in  1823;  and  the 
Beformed  Methodists  conduct  their  services  in  the  Temperance  HalL  The 
Association  Methodists  had  formerly  a  chapel  in  Wood  Lane,  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  warehouse. 

A  body  of  persons  calling  themselves  Church  Methodiets  erected  a  neat 
chapel,  of  semi-gothic  design,  in  Landress  Lane,  in  18d5.  We  have  seen 
above  that  this  chapel  was  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  Minster. 
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The  Society  of  Frieruk  or  Quakers  built  a  neat  meeting  house  at  the  top  of 
Wood  Lane,  but  except  on  rare  occasions  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  soTeral  years.     A  girls*  school  is  held  in  it. 

The  Catholics  of  Beverlej  attend  Divine  service  in  a  temporaiy  chapel,  in 
North  Bar  Street  Without  This  place  of  worship  stands  on  a  piece  of 
ground,  purchased  a  few  years  ago,  on  which  to  erect  a  handsome  church  or 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  body.  The  present  priest  is  the  Rey. 
Henry  Walker.  This  town,  through  being,  as  it  were,  founded  by  that 
glorious  old  Saxon  Archbishop  of  York — St  John  of  Beverley — ^is  held  in 
much  veneration  by  the  Catholics  of  Yorkshire;  and  this  veneration  has 
increased  considerably  since  Beverley  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Bishop's 
Bee,  by  the  present  Pope.    (See  vol.  i.,  p.  651.) 

ANCIENT  EEUGIOUS  HOUSES.— Besides  the  great  Abbey  and 
Collegiate  Society  of  St.  John,  there  were  several  other  religious  houses  here, 
the  leading  particulars  of  which  are  as  under : — 

Black  Fbiabt. — ^The  order  of  Preaching  or  Black  Friars  (the  former  term 
derived  from  their  office,  and  the  latter  from  their  dress),  founded  by  St 
Dominic,  about  the  year  1315,  is  said  to  have  come  into  England  in  ld21, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  established  in  Beverley  before  the  year  1399, 
when  Edward  I.  paid  it  a  visit ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
Church  of  St  Nicholas,  at  a  previous  page,  a  certain  sum  was  paid  to  them 
on  that  occasion  by  Friar  Richard.  Their  house  at  Beverley  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  site  for  it 
was  given  to  them  by  Thomas  de  Holme.  The  sanctity  of  the  friars  in- 
duced many  persons  to  select  them  for  their  confessors,  and  in  their  last 
moments  to  aspire  after  sepulture  among  such  hallowed  men.  Richard  de 
Holme  and  his  son  John  de  Holme,  by  their  last  wills,  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  The  Friary  was  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Minster ;  its  grounds  (still  called  the  Friary)  axe  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  having  two  ornamental  gateways,  one  opening  into  Eastgate,  the 
other  into  Charity  Lane.  Only  a  part  of  the  original  building  remains,  but 
still  sufficient  to  attest  its  former  beauty.  (See  page  336.)  Friaries  were 
seldom  endowed,  because  the  friars  were  medicants,  but  many  of  the  buildings 
were  nevertheless  large  and  stately,  and  connected  with  noble  churches. 
Henry  VULl.  granted  the  house,  Ac,  belonging  to  the  Dominican  Friars  at 
Beverley,  to  John  Pope  and  Anthony  Foster. 

Gbet  Fbiart. — ^The  house  of  the  Franciscan  Minorite,  or  Cfrey  Friars, 
was  founded  here  at  an  early  period.  In  1397  W.  de  Liketon  gave  some 
ground  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen,  or  Elen  (the  site  of  which  chapel  is  now 
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unknown)  to  the  friars  of  this  order,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monastery, 
which  was  immediately  commenced.  This  building  haying  fallen  to  decay, 
they  removed  to  another  house,  given  them  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  of  Scor- 
brough,  Ent,  in  the  time  of  Edward  lY.  The  Friars  Minors  received  the 
bounty  of  Edward  I.  when  in  Beverley,  as  well  as  the  Friars  Preachers, 
and  through  the  same  person.  Friar  Richard  de  Warren.  In  1866,  we  find 
the  Qovemors  of  the  town  granting  the  Grey  Friars  the  wind-fallen  wood,  in 
the  wood  of  Westwood,  to  be  applied  to  their  use.  The  situation  of  their 
first  house  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  roll  of  accounts  of  the  Twelve 
Governors  for  the  year  1450,  incidentally  points  out  the  site  of  their  subse- 
quent residence,  as  being  "  without  Eeldgate  Bar.**  Frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  Governors,  of  Friar  Lane,  near  Westwood  (ffirere 
lane  Jux^  Westwood),  as  well  as  the  Friars  Minon,  and  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Thomas,  without  Eeldgate  Bar.  Without  the  same  Bar  there  was  a  Leper*8 
House,  "  Domus  leprosori  extra  Eddgate  Bar,**  in  1394 ;  and  in  1402  there 
was  a  similar  institution  without  North  Bar.t^  In  a.d.  1400,  according  to 
the  Corporation  Records,  a  chantry  was  founded  for  the  souls  of  Thomas  de 
Eelk  and  John  his  son,  in  the  "  Church  of  the  Friars  Minors,  Beverley.**  In 
1541  the  site  of  this  house  was  granted  to  Thomas  Cullpepper. 

Hospital  of  St.  Giles. — ^The  particulars  of  the  foundation  of  this  hos- 
pital are  lost  in  obscurity.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Wulse, 
before  the  Conquest,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  and  indigent  people ;  and 
little  is  known  of  it  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  convent  of  Wartre,  by  Arch- 
bishop Gififord,  in  1377 — ^the  Prior  and  Canons  giving  in  exchange  for  the 
advowson  of  the  hospital,  a  wood  or  parcel  of  ground,  called  the  Hay  of 
Langwath,  situated  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Derwent,  and  which  became 
afterwards  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York.  It  appears  that 
the  annual  income  of  this  hospital  was  very  limited,  and  scarcely  sufficient 
to  support  the  establishment ;  therefore  it  was  wisely  annexed  to  the  above 
convent,  which  was  capable  of  supporting  it  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  It  had  a  chantry  chapel  annexed,  in  which  prayers  were  regularly 
offered  for  the  souls  of  its  benefactors.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  valued  at 
£8.,  and  the  site  of  the  hospital  and  chapel  was  granted  to  Thomas  Earl  of 
Rutland.  The  hospital  stood  without  Newbegin  Bar,  near  the  junction  of 
Albert  Place  and  Westwood  Terrace.    The  field  at  the  back  of  the  houses  in 

•  TMs  hospital  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  connected  with  it  was  a 
gmld,  under  the  direction  of  an  Alderman.  **  There  is  an  hospital  yet  standing  without 
the  Northhar-gate,  of  the  foundation  of  two  merchantmen,  Akeborow  and  Hogekin.  As 
I  remember  there  is  an  image  of  Our  lady  over  this  hospital  gate." 
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both  these  terraces  is  yet  called  St.  Giles's  Croft,  and  below  tbe  surface  of  it 
the  remains  of  large  buildings  have  been  discovered,  but  no  particulars  of 
their  nature  or  extent  have  been  ascertained.  From  several  entries  in  the 
town's  accounts  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  it  appears  there  stood 
a  church,  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  contiguous  to  this  hospital,  the  cemetery  of 
which  was  in  Lathgate  (Lairgate.)  Of  the  extent  of  the  church  nothing  is 
known,  but  Mr.  Poulson  thinks  **  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt "  that 
it  was  originally  designed  for  the  service  of  the  hospital. 

Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas. — This  was  situated  near  the  Black  Friars, 
and  was  as  ancient  as  1326,  when  the  Archbishop  granted  an  indulgence  for 
the  support  of  it.  In  Leland's  time  it  was  much  decayed,  but  was  still 
standing.    At  the  dissolution  it  was  valued  at  £6. 14s.  6d. 

Knights  Hospitallebs. — ^The  Preceptory,  or  more  properly  the  Commoti- 
dery,  of  the  Ejiights  of  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  stood  on  the 
ground  formerly  known  as  the  Trinities.  This  military  order  was  instituted 
about  1092,  and  took  its  name  from  an  hospital  built  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  use 
of  pilgrims  coining  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist. 
The  brethren  chiefly  followed  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  and  wore  a  black 
habit  with  a  white  cross  upon  it ;  and  their  business  was  to  provide  for  such 
pilgrims  at  that  hospital,  and  to  protect  them  from  injuries  and  insults  upon 
the  road.  They  were  very  much  favoured  by  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  and  his 
successor  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusalem.  This  remarkable  order  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  year  1100,  and  it  soon  obtained  great  wealth, 
honours,  and  exemptions.  The  Knights  at  first  had  but  one  horse  between 
every  two  of  them,  but  in  about  150  years  after  their  institution  they  pos- 
sessed no  less  than  19,000  manors  in  Christendom.  The  superior  of  the 
order  here  in  England  was  the  first  lay  Baron,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  some  of  their  privileges  were  even  extended  to  their  tenants. 
In  the  year  1201  SybiUia  de  Valoniis,  second  wife  to  William  the  third  Lord 
Percy,  gave  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  the  manor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  on 
the  east  side  of  Beverley,  together  with  other  tenements,  and  the  manor  of 
North  or  Cherry  Burton,  and  lands  and  tenements  in  North  Dalton.  It 
became  necessary  therefore  that  a  Commandery  of  the  order  should  be  estab- 
lished here,  to  take  care  of  the  rents  and  profits,  for  such  societies  were 
usually  placed  on  their  estates  under  the  government  of  Commanders,  who 
were  allowed  a  proper  maintenance  out  of  the  revenues  under  their  care,  and 
accounted  for  the  remainder  to  the  grand  Prior  in  London.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Commandery  at  Beverley,  which  was  of  some  magnitude,  and 
must  have  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  domestic  regidations  of 
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the  town.  At  the  dissolution  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  yalued,  ac* 
cording  to  Dugdale,  at  £164.  lOs.  per  ann.,  according  to  Speed,  £167.  10s., 
and  according  to  the  MS.  Valor,  which  was  Le  Nevis,  £311. 10s.  7d.  In 
1546  the  site  was  granted  to  William  Barkelej,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Beverley.  In  Leland's 
time  the  building  was  standing.  "  There  is  an  house  also  of  the  Trinitie,** 
says  he,  "aboute  the  est  side  of  the  town,  and  longegid  to  the  order  of 
Knights  of  St.  John."  The  site  was  long  known  as  the  outer  and  inner 
Trinities.  The  latter  part,  which  contained  about  three  acres,  and  is  moated, 
contained  the  Commanderj.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  1610, 
as  we  have  seen  at  p.  218,  a  pest  house  was  erected  here  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  were  attacked  with  it;  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  interred 
under  tumuli  of  an  enormous  size  on  the  west  side  of  the  moat  Some  years 
ago  the  Trinities  were  converted  into  a  nurseiy,  and  in  trenching  the  ground 
of  the  part  within  the  moat  many  antiquities  were  turned  up,  amongst  which 
were  some  antique  spurs,  a  leaden  sigillum,  which  had  been  appended  to  a 
papal  bull,  and  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Several  interments  in  single 
graves  were  discovered  at  the  same  time,  together  with  a  stone  sarcophagus, 
which  now  lies  in  front  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  a  number  of  buckles, 
keys,  locks,  clasps,  &c.,  all  at  a  very  considerable  depth  from  the  sur&ce.  A 
great  number  of  coins  have  been  dug  up  from  time  to  time,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals.  .At  the  north  west  angle  of  the  inner  Trinities, 
on  the  east  bank,  a  number  of  skeletons  were  discovered,  generally  laid 
straight  by  the  side  of  each  other ;  but  in  the  large  tumulus  above  mentioned, 
the  skeletons  were  found,  evidentiy  thrown  indiscriminately  together,  which 
were  no  doubt  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1610. 

The  Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough  Branch  of  the  North  Eastern 
Bailway  Company's  line  now  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  inner  Trinities, 
The  moat  on  the  east  side  of  the  line  is  still  open,  and  it  may  be  traced  on 
the  north  at  both  sides  of  the  line ;  on  the  west  its  site  is  marked  by  the 
western  boundary  of  the  coal  depot,  and  on  the  south  it  passed  through  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  Bailway  Station.  Thus  the 
northern  half  of  the  Station  stands  upon  and  within  the  ancient  moat,  and 
supposing  the  Commandery  to  have  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  moated 
ground,  the  site  of  the  building  is  near  or  about  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Railway  Station.  Before  the  grounds  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Railway 
Company,  the  inner  Trinities  was  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
stood  a  littie  north  of  the  office  of  the  present  coal  depot.    (See  page  236.) 

Trinity  Hospital. — This,  together  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
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Trixiitj,  was  founded  by  John  de  Ake,  merchant,  of  Beverley,  about  the  year 
1396.  This  hospital  and  chapel  was  situated  upon  the  Cross  Bridge  (See 
page  335),  and  after  the  Reformation  the  chapel  was  used  as  the  common 
gaol  of  the  town. 

The  particulars  of  the  Hospital  of  KUUngwoldgraves  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  the  parish  of  Bishop  Burton,  at  a  subsequent  page. 

Cr?iL  Government,  &c. — The  town  of  Beverley  received  its  first  Charter 
of  Incorporation  in  1573.  (See  page  309.)  Under  the  Municipal  Act  of 
1835,  the  town  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  a  Mayor,  six 
Aldermen,  and  eighteen  Councillors,  forming  the  Toum  Council,  The  Mayor 
is,  ex  officio,  chief  Mi^strate,  and  is  assisted  in  his  magisterial  duties  by  a 
bench  of  Magistrates  named  in  a  Commission  of  the  Peace  from  the  Crown. 
The  Magistrates  of  the  County  have  equal  jurisdiction  with  those  in  the 
town  in  the  borough,  and  all  offenders  who  are  committed  or  sentenced  from 
the  borough,  are  sent  to  the  £a8t  Riding  House  of  Correction. 

TAe  principal  members  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  1855  are  Richard 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Mayor;  and  George  Stephenson,  Edward  Page,  Charles 
Brereton,  William  Crosskill,  James  M.  Robinson,  and  Anthony  Atkinson, 
Esquires,  Aldermen;  Mr.  Thomas  Crust,  Town  Clerk;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Montgomery,  Borough  Treasurer. 

Borough  Magistrates — Thos.  Sandwith,  Charles  Brereton,  John  Williams, 
Robt  Geo.  Boulton,  William  West,  and  Robert  Keningham,  Esquires; 
Clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  Mr.  Thomas  Shepherd. 

The  seal  of  the  Corporation  is  circular,  and  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
centre  is  a  shield  of  arms.  Barry  wavee  of  seven  Arg,  and  sab.  On  a  chief 
sable  a  beaver  statant  regardant  Arg.  Legend.  Sioil.  Maiob  Gvbebnat.  et. 
BvBOENs  ViLLf  De  Bevebla. — (The  seal  of  the  Mayor,  Governors,  and 
Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Beverley.) 

The  insignia  of  the  Corporation — the  mace — ^is  of  silver  gilt,  is  three  feet 
long,  and  weighs  5^  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  is  beautifully  embossed,  chased, 
and  ornamented,  and  is  the  gift  of  John  Moyser,  Esq.  There  are  two 
smaller  maces,  which  are  borne  by  the  sergeants-at-mace.  They  are  neatly 
executed,  of  silver,  and  measure  13^  inches  in  length. 

The  income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  past  year  was  about  £1,530. ;  and 
the  expenditure  about  £1,360. 

Franchise. — As  has  already  been  observed  at  pages  311-13,  this  borough 
sent  up  deputies  to  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.,  and  made  no  other  return, 
though  the  Bailifib  received  three  summonses  in  the  succeeding  reign,  until 
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the  5th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1563),*  when  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Robert  Hall, 
Esquires,  were  elected.  Since  then  it  has  been  represented  in  all  the  Par- 
liaments of  this  country.  The  Warton  and  Hotham  families  have  supplied 
several  of  its  representatives.  The  right  of  election  was  formerly  in  the 
burgesses  or  freemen,  who  had  acquired  their  freedom  by  birth,  servitude,  or 
purchase ;  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  188d,  all  the  male 
occupiers  of  houses  and  tenements,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10.  or  upwards, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise.  Formerly  the  burgesses  exer- 
cised the  exclusive  privilege  of  preventing  non-freemen  from  carrying  on  any 
retail  business  in  the  borough,  and  sometimes  made  considerable  profit  of 
their  votes,  especially  the  non-resident  freemen,  most  of  whom  came  by  hun- 
dreds from  distant  places  to  the  election,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
birth-right  to  the  highest  bidder.  This,  however,  was  an  evil  which  existed 
in  most  other  boroughs,  and  which,  though  it  has  been  lessened,  has  not  been 
annihilated  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act.  Freemen's  sons,  if  bom 
within  the  borough,  are  entitled  to  their  freedom  by  paying  small  fees,  ai  also 
are  aU  persons  who  have  served  seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  resident  free- 
men. Under  the  various  charters  granted  to  the  town,  as  well  as  to  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Beverley,  the  burgesses  and  tenants  of  the  borough 
claim  exemption  from  tolls,  stallage,  tonnage,  wharfage,  &c.,  by  land  or  sea, 
throughout  England ;  and  to  exercise  this  privilege,  they  must  cany  about 
with  them  properly  attested  certificates,  from  the  Mayor's  office ;  but  these 
vouchers  have  long  been  in  such  disrepute  in  the  country,  that  they  are  sel- 
dom called  for  or  exhibited,  and  since  1808,  when  an  Act  was  obtained  in 
frivour  of  the  Hull  and  Driffield  Navigation  Company,  all  vessels  belonging 
to  the  burgesses  of  Beverley  have  been  subject  to  tolls  or  tonnage  on  that 
navigation.  This  however  is  the  only  toll  which  can  be  legally  exacted  from 
them  when  they  are  supplied  with  the  requisite  certificate.  The  most 
valuable  privilege  ever  possessed  by  the  freemen,  and  which  they  still  exer- 
cise, is  their  right  of  pasturage  on  the  fertile  and  extensive  commons  which 
adjoin  the  town,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  at  a  succeeding  page. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  a  large  number  of  freemen  have  lost 
their  elective  franchise  by  residing  at  a  greater  distance  than  seven  miles 
from  the  borough.  The  Members  of  Parliament  for  Beverley  at  present  are 
William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon. 

•  The  return  of  deputies  to  Parliament  ma  a  hea^  tax  upon  the  boroug^.  By  a 
statute  of  Bichard  II.,  they  were  obliged  to  allow  each  representatLye  2s.  a  day,  with  all 
expenses  incurred  in  going  up  and  returning  home.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  lis.  a 
day  was  the  usual  fee  daring  their  attendance  on  Parliament. 
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Trade^  Markets,  dc. — Situated  as  it  Ib  so  near  to  the  great  commercial  and 
now  manuflBLctaring  town  of  Hull,  Beverley  cannot  claim  much  notice  as  a 
place  for  manu&cture.  There  are  however  some  large  tanneries,  and  seed 
and  bone  crushing  mills,  but  the  most  extensive  establishment  in  the  town 
is  the  large  iron  works  of  Mr.  Wm.  Crosskill,  the  well  known  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements.  Whiting  is  manufactured  here  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  there  are  several  com  mills  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Beverley  was  once  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  bone  lace. 

The  weekly  Market  on  the  Saturday  exhibits  a  profusion  not  only  of  the 
necessaries  but  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  There  was  formerly  another  weekly 
market  held  here  on  Wednesdays.  The  Saturday  Market  Place  is  most 
spacious,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  four  acres,  well  lined  with  good  houses 
and  shops,  and  embellished  with  an  octangular  Market  Cross,  elevated  on  a 
basement  floor  of  three  steps ;  eight  stone  columns,  each  column  hewn  from 
a  solid  block,  supporting  a  cupola  roof,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  cross 
and  gilded  ball.  This  erection  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  Bart.,  and  Michael  Warton,  Ent.  (representatives  of  the  Borough 
of  Beverley  in  Parliament),  in  1714,  and  repaired  in  1769.  It  is  ornamented 
with  the  Boyal  Arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  and  the  coats  of 
arms  of  the  town,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  building.  This  cross  was  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  one,  which  was  so  constructed  that  carriages 
passed  through  it 

The  Butchers'  Shambles  were  rebuilt  by  the  Corporation  in  1763,  but 
proving  too  large  for  the  business  which  was  transacted  in  them,  owing  to 
several  butchers  opening  shops  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  south  end  was 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Com  Exchange  in  1836.  The  front  of  this 
exchange  abuts  on  the  Market  Place,  and  exhibits  a  neat  building  of  red 
brick,  with  stone  fiELcings.  Beverley  being  placed  near  the  centre  of  an 
extenuve  and  fertile  agricultural  district,  the  business  done  in  the  com  trade 
is  considerable.  The  Fish  Market  is  contiguous  to  the  shambles,  and  is  an 
octagon  building,  which  is  well  stocked  on  Saturdays  with  the  produce  of 
the  ocean. 

The  Wednesday  Market  Place  is  an  open  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
obelisk,  which  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  Jarratt  in  1733.  The  top  of  the  pillar 
is  now  adorned  with  a  large  gas  lamp,  and  surrounded  by  iron  palisades, 
upon  which  are  four  smaller  lamps. 

Great  CiUUe  Markets  are  held  in  Beverley,  on  the  6th  of  April,  on  the  Wed- 
nesdays before  May  13th  and  September  14ih,  and  on  the  Wednesday  after 
Christmas  Day.    There  are  four  annual  Fairs,  held  on  the  Thursday  before 
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February  5tb,  Holy  (Ascension)  Thursday,  July  5tb,  and  November  6th, 
chiefly  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  That  on  the  5th  of  July  (Mid- 
summer fair)  is  also  a  large  pleasure  fair.  Besides  these  quarterly  fairs, 
there  are  great  markets  for  homed  cattle  and  sheep  on  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday. The  furs  and  cattle  markets  are  held  in  Norwood,  where  is  a 
spacious  opening  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Banks, — East-Riding  Bank  (Bower,  Hall,  &  Co.),  Lairgate;  draw  on 
Gurrie  &  Co.  Hull  Banking  Company,  Lairgate ;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan, 
&  Co.  MacheU,  Pease,  and  Liddell,  North  Bar  Street ;  draw  on  Glynn  & 
Co.  Yorkshire  Banking  Company,  Market  Place ;  draw  on  WiUiams,  Dea- 
con, &  Co. 

The  East-Riding  Savings'  Bank,  now  held  in  a  neat  building  in  Lairgate, 
was  established  in  Beverley  in  April,  1818.  According  to  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  20th  Nov.,  1854,  the  balance  due  to  1820  depositors,  including 
interest,  was  £65,488.     Mr.  John  B.  Robinson  is  the  secretary. 

Beverley  Beck, — ^This  canal  was  originally  a  creek  for  conveying  the  super- 
fluous water  and  sewage  of  Beverley  to  the  river  Hull,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  exact  period  of  time,  when  it  was  made  navigable  for  vessels 
of  any  description.  Grovehill  was  the  ancient  wharf  for  landing  and  ship- 
ping the  merchandise  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley.  The  first  authentic 
record  in  which  the  beck  is  named,  is  the  roll  of  accounts  of  the  Twelve 
Governors,  in  1344,  where  they  account  for  Ids.  3d.,  received  for  pavage  of 
the  beck,  and  45s.  4t|d.  for  making  the  infang  at  the  beck.  The  length  of 
this  canal,  from  the  town  to  the  lock,  near  the  river  Hull,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  vessels  of  upwards  of  eighty  tons  burden  can  now 
navigate  it.  The  beck  dues,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  have 
been  considerably  reduced  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Beverley,  but 
yet  they  amount  to  from  £500.  to  Jg600.  per  ann. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.— East  RmiNO  Sessions  House  and  Gaol.— 
This  extensive  range  of  buildings  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  frx>m 
the  north,  and  was  erected  between  the  years  1805  and  1809,  but  several 
additions,  improvements,  &c,,  have  been  made  since  that  time.  The  cost 
of  the  whole  does  not  fall  far  short  of  Jg50,000.  The  front  of  the  Sessions 
House,  or  County  Hall,  consists  of  a  portico,  supported  by  four  fine  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order;  the  pediment  embellished  with  the  Royal  Arms  in  alto- 
relievo,  and  surmounted  with  a  fine  full-length  figure  of  Justice,  holding  the 
sword  and  scales.  The  Court  room  is  spacious,  and  well  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  Magistrates  and  oflidals. 
Acyoining  this  is  a  Magistrates'  room,  as  well  as  separate  rooms  for  counsel 
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and  witnesses,  and  retiring  rooms  for  the  grand  and  petty  juries,  commu- 
nicating with  their  respective  boxes.  The  general  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
East  Riding  are  held  here,  and  the  Magistrates  meet  here  on  Saturdays, 
for  the  disposal  of  petty  cases. 

At  the  back  of  the  Sessions  House,  and  fronting  the  prison  or  House  of 
Correction,  is  a  good  convenient  house  for  the  Governor,  and  the  whole, 
except  the  front  of  the  County  Hall,  is  encompassed  with  a  high  wall,  so  as 
nearly  to  exclude  any  view  of  the  prison  from  without.  When  viewed  at  a 
distance,  this  great  pile  of  buildings,  with  its  wall  faced  with  white  brick, 
and  strengthened  with  broad  deep  stone  cornices,  plinths,  and  buttresses,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  mansion,  with  its  domestic  offices.  The  prison  con- 
tains 129  separate  cells,  and  nine  airing  yards ;  and  the  prisoners  are  divided 
into  four  dasses.  The  tread-wheel  sheds  contain  separate  compartments  for 
forty  prisoners,  and  that  instrument  of  punishment  works  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  whiting.  The  other  employments  to  which  prisoners, 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  are  put,  are  picking  oakum,  mat  making,  tailoring, 
shoemaking,  &c.  The  Chapel  is  a  neat  room,  divided  by  partitions  of  wood  for 
the  several  classes  of  prisoners.  There  is  full  service  on  the  mornings  and 
afternoons  of  Sundays,  and  prayers  are  read  every  morning  by  the  chaplain. 
The  prisoners  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  &o,,  a  regular  schoolmaster 
being  in  daily  attendance  for  that  purpose.  There  is  also  an  hospital  in 
connection  with  the  instituticm.  The  number  of  prisoners  received  into  the 
prison  during  the  year  1854  was  686 ;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  prisoner 
was  about  8s.  6d.  per  we^. 

The  present  Governor  is  Mr.  Alfred  Shepherd;  Mr.  C.  Greensides  is 
the  Deputy-Governor ;  the  Bev.  John  Cambage  Thompson,  Chaplain ;  and 
Thomas  Sandmth,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

LiBUTEMANCT,  Maoistract,  Ao. — Lord  Ldeutenant  and  Gustos  Bolulorum 
of  the  East  Riding.— The  Rt  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Carlisle  (now  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland),  Castle  Howard. 

Ltrrds  and  Chief  BaUiffs  of  Liberties,  de,—The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
for  Howdenshire;  and  Sir  Thomas  Aston  Clifford  Constable,  Bart,  Burton 
Constable,  for  the  Seignioiy  of  Holdemess. 

Mbmbbrs  of  Parlxament.— For  York: — Sir  William  M.  E.  Milner,  Bart, 
and  J.  G.  Smythe,  Esq.  For  the  East  Riding :— Rt  Hon.  Lord  Hotham  and 
the  Hon.  A.  Duncombe.  For  Kingston^pon-HuU : — Wm.  Digby  Seymour, 
Esq.,  and  William  Henry  Watson,  Esq.  For  Beverley  :—Kon,  Arthur 
Gordon,  and  William  Wells,  Esq.  For  MaUon:—J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  and 
the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam. 
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Justices  of  the  Peaoe  for  the 

William  Strickland,  Esq.,  Hildenley. 

Attdas,  James,  Esq.,  Selby. 
Beswick,  William,  Esq.,  Gristhorpe. 
Beihell,  Richard,  Esq.,  Bise. 
Bethell,  William  F.,  Esq.,  Bise. 
Blanchard,  Ber.  John,  Middleton. 
Blow,  Bev.  William,  Goodmanham. 
Boothby,  Bev.  Hy.  B.,  Nunbomholme. 
Brooke,  Bey.  Biehard,  Selby. 
BoiDer,  Bev.  John  W.,  Barmston. 
Barton,  David,  Esq.,  Cherry  Burton. 
Clare,  Bev.  George  Thos.,  Bointon. 
dark,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Knedlington. 
Qoagh,  John,  Esq.,  York. 
Creyke,  Balph,  Esq.,  BawclifTe. 
Constable,    F.  A.  T.    C,    Esq.,    Burton 

Constable. 
Barley,  C,  Esq.,  Stamford  Bridge  East. 
Darley,  Henry  B.,  Esq.,  Aldby  Park. 
Dawson,  George  P.,  Esq.,  Osgodby. 
Denison,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Waplington. 
Duesbery,  W.  D.  T.,  Esq.,  Skelton  Lodge. 
Ellis,  Bev.  Bobert,  North  Grimston. 
Erskine,  Hon.  and  Very  Bev.  Heniy  D., 

Bipon  Deanery. 
Fergnson,  Bev.  Daniel,  Walkington. 
Foulis,  Mark,  Esq.,  West  Heslerton. 
Gibson,  Edward,  Esq.,  Drypool. 
Grimston,  Charles,  Esq.,  Grimston. 
Grimston,  M.  J.,  Esq.,  Grimston. 
Harrison,  Bt.,  Esq.,  Benningholme. 
Haworth,  Bex^n.,  Esq.,  Hull  Bank  House. 
Haworth,  B.  B.,  Esq.,  Hull  Bank  House. 
Hildyard,  J.  G.  B.  T.,  Esq.,  Winestead  Hall. 
Hudson,  George,  Esq.,  York. 
Hudson,  John  C,  Esq.,  Catterick. 
Ion,  Rev.  John,  Hemingbrough. 
Jadis,  Bev.  John,  Humbleton. 
Jalland,  B.  M.,  Esq.,  Holdemess  House. 
Jefferson,  Bev.  J.  D.,  Thiokett  Priory. 
Kitchingman,  Bev.  B.  H.,  PaUington. 
Langdale,  Hon.  Charles,  Houghton, 
Langdale,  Charles,  Esq.,  Houghton. 
Legard,  George,  Esq.,  Malton. 
Legard,  Sir  Thos.  IHgby,  Bart.,  Ganton. 


East  Riding. — Chairman, — Charles 

Lloyd,  Geoige  John,  Esq.,  Lingcroft  Lodge. 
Locke,  Thos.  B.,  Esq.,  Hessle  Mount. 
Marten,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Beverley. 
Maxwell,  Wm.  C,  Esq.,  Everingham. 
Meek,  James,  Esq.,  Middlethorpe. 
Metcalf,  Bev.  Bobert,  Patrington. 
Morris,  Bev.  F.  O.,  Nunbumholme. 
Palmes,  Bev.  W.  L.,  Hornsea. 
Pease,  Joseph  B.,  Esq.,  Heaale. 
Pease,  Joseph  W.,  Esq.,  Hessle. 
Prickett,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bridlington. 
Baikes,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Welton. 
Baikes,  Thomas,  Esq.,  London. 
Baines,  William,  Esq.,  Wyton  Hall. 
Bead,  Bev.  Geo.  B.,  Sutton  on  Derwent 
Bead,  W.  H.  B.,  Esq.,  Hayton. 
Beynard,  E.  H.  Esq.,  Sunderlandwick. 
Boundell,  Bev.  D.  B.,  Gledstone,  Skipton. 
Saltmarshe,  Philip,  Esq.,  Saltmarshe. 
Scholfield,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Sand  Hall. 
Simpson,  Bev.  Francis,  Boynton. 
Smith,  Edward  Wm.,  Esq.,  Tickton. 
Smith,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Ferriby. 
Smith,  John,  Esq.,  Welton  Garth. 
Stephens,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Whitwell  Hall. 
Stourton,  Hon.P.,Holme-oii-Spaldg.-Moor 
Strickland,  Sir  Geo.,  Bart.,  Newton. 
Sykes,  Bev.  Christopher,  Boos. 
Sykes,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Baywell. 
Taylor,  Edw.  C,  Esq.,  Firby. 
Taylor,  Bev.  B.  M.,  Hunmanby. 
Yavaaonr,  Sir  H.  M.,  Bart,  Melbourne. 
Watson,  Jamea  Kiero,  Esq.,  HnU. 
Wenlook,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord,  Eacrick. 
Whitaker,  W.  W.,  Esq.,  North  Deighton. 
Whitehead,  James  A.,  Esq.,  Selby. 
Whyte,  Bev.  James,  Winestead. 
WiUoughliy,  Henry,  Esq.,  Birdsall. 
Windham,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  Wawne. 
Winn,  B.,  Esq.,  Appleby,  linoolnshire. 
Wray,  Bev.  George,  Leven. 
Wray,  Bev.  W.  H.,  Leven. 
Wylie,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Beverley. 
Yarburgh,  Yarburgh,  Esq .,  Sewerby  Houie 
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Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  East  Biding. — George  Leeman,  £8q.  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Peace. — ^Wm.  F.  Clarke,  Esq.     Treasurer. — Geo.  Shepherd,  Esq. 

••«  The  accoant  of  the  Treasorer  of  the  East  Biding  for  the  year  ending  at  Michael- 
mas, 185i,  shows  the  reeeipte  of  the  year  to  be  JS13,844. ;  inolading  JS10,897.,  coanty 
rates ;  ^,106.,  received  from  the  Treasury  for  criminal  prosecutions,  &c. ;  j£104.,  the 
earnings  of  prisoners ;  and  j6105.  for  penalties.  The  expenditure  was  J^14^d5.,  including 
je860.  to  York  Castle;  ^,621.,  the  House  of  Correction;  £1,060.,  Lock-up  Houses; 
Jg8,979.,  the  Militia  Depot;  JE1,626.  for  prosecutions  at  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions; 
jgrOO.  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace;  £1,135.  to  Chief  Constables;  and  £576.  to  Coroners 
for  Inquisitions. 

Opposite  the  Sessions  Hoase  is  a  beautiful  walk  of  chesuut  trees,  which 
form  a  shady  pronteuade  for  the  inhabitants  of  Beverlej;  and  nearly  ad- 
joining the  prison  is  the  Depot  for  the  Amu  and  Stores  of  the  East  Biding 
Militia.  This  is  a  large  brick  building,  in  the  castellated  style,  behind  which 
is  a  spacious  area,  or  training  yard,  and  in  which  are  situated  several  houses 
for  the  Staff  Sergeants,  &c.  Colonel  G.  H.  Thompson  is  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  East  York  Regiment  of  Militia. 

Guild  Hall. — This  building  is  obscurely  situated  in  Register  Square, 
and  has  a  neat  Doric  portico  of  four  columns.  The  old  front  had  a  pointed 
arched  doorway,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been  the  entrance  to  the 
ancient  Hanse  House,  or  hall  of  the  Gilda  Mercatoria,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  a^oining  prison .  This  ancient  doorway,  the  drip-stone  of  the  arch 
of  which  is  supported  by  two  mutilated  heads,  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Arms 
carved  on  the  centre  of  the  arch,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Gillyatt  Sumner, 
and  is  now  erected  at  his  house,  at  Woodmansey.  The  hall,  in  which  prior 
to  the  passing  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
borough  were  held  before  the  Recorder  of  Beverley,  is  neat  and  commodious, 
and  fitted  up  as  a  regular  court  house.  The  Royal  Arms,  in  stucco,  are 
placed  over  the  centre  of  the  bench ;  and  fsLcing  them,  above  the  spectators* 
gallery,  are  those  of  the  town.  The  ceiling  is  very  fine,  the  centre  containing 
a  fine  figure,  »n  relief,  representing  Justice,  with  the  ususi  appendages — the 
sword  and  scales.  This  hall  is  now  used  for  public  meetings,  and  as  a  Police 
or  Petty  Sessions  Court,  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  borough,  every  Monday  and 
Thursday ;  and  the  County  Court  of  Yorkshire  is  held  in  it  monthly,  before 
William  Raines,  Esq.,  Judge.  The  building  in  front  of  the  Hall,  as  well 
as  the  borough  prison,  gaoler's  house,  <&c.,  adjoining,  were  re-erected  by  the 
Corporation,  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  about  iS4,000.  The  Council  Chamber, 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  borough  are  transacted  by  the  Totcn  Council,  is  a 
good  commodious  apartment  in  the  front  part  of  the  building.  The  old 
Council  Room  is  now  converted  into  a  retiring  room  for  the  Magistrates. 
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The  Borough  Gaol,  which  containB  fourteen  cells  and  three  airing  yaidsi 
is  now  little  used,  the  borough  prisoners  committed  for  trial  being  sent  to  the 
East  Riding  prison.  This  gaol,  as  we  have  observed,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hanse  House,  which  was  used  afterwards  as  the  hall  and  prison 
of  the  East  Riding.  The  old  town  gaol  was  the  chantry  chapel  of  John  de 
Ake,  situated  in  the  Cross  Bridge^'  (now  Toll  Gavel),  and  was  an  antique 
building  of  stone.  It  was  disused  as  a  prison  and  pulled  down  in  1805^  and 
the  present  gaol  being  vacated  by  the  East  Riding,  after  the  erection  of  the 
new  House  of  Correction,  without  North  Bar,  was  then  used  as  the  town  gaol. 

East  Riding  Reoisteb  Office,  Register  Square. — ^This  institution  was 
established  on  the  39th  of  September,  1708  (6th  of  Queen  Anne),  for  the 
registration  of  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &c.,  affecting  property  within  the 
East  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.  The  office  was  originally  held  in  Well 
Lane,  but  the  present  building  was  erected  by  order  of  the  East  Riding 
magistrates  in  1800.  It  is  completely  fire  proof,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  records,  &c.,  deposited  in  it ;  and  the  cost  of  its 
erection  was  about  £900.  At  the  same  time  the  present  residence  of  the 
Registrar,  which  stands  in  the  garden  contiguous,  was  built;  the  sum  of  £660. 
being  allowed  by  the  magistrates  towards  the  expense  of  that  building,  Mr. 
H.  Legard,  the  then  Registrar,  defraying  the  extra  expense  from  his  private 
purse.  At  his  death,  Mr.  Legard  left  a  close  adjoining  the  Reg^ter  garden 
to  the  Registrar  for  the  time  being,  which  adds  much  to  the  comfort  as  v^ell 
as  the  appearance  of  the  residence.  The  present  Registrar  is  Mr.  John 
Maister,  and  the  Deputy  Registrar  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hind.  The  Registrar  is 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  East  Riding  possessing  an  estate  of  £100. 
annual  value. 

The  Dispensary  for  the  sick  poor  was  established  in  Lairgate,  in  1823,  and 
is  now  held  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  building  in  Register  Square,  erected 
for  the  purpose,  in  1838.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  gratuitous  attendance  and  advice  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
town.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  institution  are  essentially  important 
Since  its  establishment,  to  September,  1854,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the 
number  of  patients  admitted  was  15,984;  of  which  number,  12,367  were 
discharged  cured ;  and  3,003  relieved.  During  the  past  year,  752  patients 
have  been  admitted,  of  which  587  have  been  discharged  cured.  The  income 
of  the  institute  for  the  year  1854,  was  £168.;  and  the  expenditure,  £111. 
Mr.  Charles  Harris  is  the  apothecary. 

*  There  is  still,  though  unseen,  an  archway,  which  serves  as  a  watercourse  into 
Walkergate  drain,  formerly  called  Walkergate  Beck.  (See  pp.  224,  235,  and  277.) 
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The  Beverley  and  East  Riding  Mechanics'  Institute^  Cross  Street,  waa 
established  in  188S.  On  the  80th  of  October,  in  that  year,  several  respect^ 
able  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  impressed  with  the  want  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institute,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Minster  school-room,  Charles 
Brereton,  Esq.)  the  then  Mayor,  in  the  chair.  This  meeting,  after  passing 
several  resolutions,  calculated  to  carry  out  the  object,  and  appointing  a  pro- 
visional committee,  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  the  following  month,  when  the 
institution  was  finally  established;  and  for  several  years  the  meetings  of 
the  society  took  place  in  the  Minster  school,  kindly  granted  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Coltman.  Soon  after  his  death  the  friends  of  the  institute  found  it 
necessary  to  exert  themselves,  by  raising  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building.  The  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  present  hall  stands, 
was  purchased  of  the  Town  Council,  for  the  sum  of  £150. ;  the  members  of 
the  institute  subscribed,  either  in  cash,  work,  or  materials,  to  the  amount  of 
£d88. ;  James  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  of  London,  pre- 
sented the  munificent  donation  of  £50.  each,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  many 
handsome  subscriptions  were  received  from  other  persons.  The  erection  of 
the  Lecture  Hall  commenced  in  1841,  and  was  completed  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  1849.  Subsequently  a  Library  and  Reading  Room  have  been 
added,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan ;  but  a  considerable  portion  yet 
remains  unfinished,  for  want  of  funds.  In  the  year  1846  this  institute  was 
united  with  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics*  Institutes.  The  number  of 
members  now  on  the  books  is  about  250.  The  library,  which  contains 
about  1000  volumes,  is  open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings ;  and  the 
Reading  Room  is  open  every  evening.  Lectures  are  delivered  every  Tuesday 
evening  during  the  winter  months.  The  President  for  the  present  year  is 
R.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (the  Mayor),  and  the  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Joseph  Hind. 

News  Booms. — A  very  neat  Doric  building  in  Cross  Street,  erected  in  1831, 
contains  the  Subscription  News  and  Billiard  Rooms.  The  News  Roam  of  the 
Reform  Association,  established  in  1837,  is  in  Toll  Gavel;  and  that  of  the 
Conservative  Association,  founded  about  the  same  time,  is  in  North  Bar  Street 

Beverley  and  East  Riding  Public  Rooms,  Norwood. — The  edifice  containing 
the  assembly  or  ball  room,  together  with  the  card  and  tea  rooms  attached  to 
it,  was  erected  by  subscription,  in  shares  of  £do.  each,  in  1763.  It  is  a  brick 
building  in  the  Grecian  style,  having  a  stone  pediment  and  plinths  of  the 
same  material.  Adjoining  this,  at  the  back,  is  a  very  large  lofty  room,  which 
was  built  in  1840,  by  subscription,  in  shares  of  £10.  each,  for  the  purposo 
of  holding  the  meetings  and  dining  the  members  of  the  Beverley  and  East 
Riding  Agricultural  Association,  as  well  as  for  the  exhibitions  and  meetings 
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of  the  Beverley  and  East-Riding  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  These 
societies  being  now  defunct,  and  no  assemblies  bdng  held  in  the  rooms,  they 
are  let  for  concerts,  balls,  exhibitions,  &c.,  and  the  two  bodies  of  shareholders 
have  merged  into  one. 

The  Temperance  HaU,  in  Well  Lane,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in 
1845,  at  a  cost  about  JSdBO.  It  will  seat  about  500  persons,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  lectures  and  other  meetings. 

The  North  Bar  is  the  only  one  remaining  out  of  five,  which  formerly 
protected  and  ornamented  the  town.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  some  antiquity, 
but  a  coating  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  with  which  the  whole  erection  has 
been  covered,  has  obliterated  every  vestige  by  which  its  age  might  probably 
have  been  determined.  An  incision  under  the  archway  shows  the  place  in 
which  the  portcullis  was  suspended,  when  this  gate  had  its  drawbridge  across 
the  deep  fosse  or  ditch  which  ran  on  the  north  side  of  it  The  arms  of  the 
Wartons,  by  whom  it  probably  was  "  repaired  and  beautified,"  still  remain 
upon  the  Bar. 

There  is  no  Theatre  at  present  in  Beverley.  The  first  place  devoted  to 
theatrical  purposes  here  was  a  building  in  Walkergate,  near  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  A  theatre  was  afterwards  built  in  Cross  Street,  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  as  the  National  School.  The  last  regular  theatre  here  was  erected 
in  1804,  in  Lairgate,  near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Beverley  Hall, 
but  for  several  years  the  "  histrionic  art "  has  not  been  patronised,  to  any 
extent,  in  Beverley. 

The  Goi  Works,  on  the  Hull  Road,  were  erected  in  1824,  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Malam,  of  Hull,  and  were  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Commissioners 
for  lighting,  watching,  &c.,  the  town.  They  are  now  under  the  management 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  entrance  to  the  works  is  by  a  noble  arch, 
of  the  Grecian  order,  with  neat  iron  gates.  There  are  two  gasometers,  the 
oldest  of  which  will  contain  about  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  and  the  other, 
erected  in  1846,  will  hold  25,400  feet.  The  present  price  of  gas  is  5s.  per 
1,000  feet     Mr.  John  Foxall  is  the  manager. 

Pastures^ — The  common  pastures  of  Beverley,  belonging  to  the  freemen, 
contain  1,174  acres,  in  the  following  proportions : — Westwood,  504 ;  Hum, 
110;  Figham,  297;  and  Swinemoor,  or  Swinemere,  263.  Figham  and 
Swinemoor  banks,  containing  each  14  acres,  and  Lund  banks,  15  acres,  be- 
long to  the  Corporation.  About  an  acre  of  land,  called  Bull's  Close,  is  rented 
and  added  to  Hum  common,  by  means  of  which  a  more  convenient  entrance 
is  obtained.  As  we  have  seen  at  page  195,  Westwood  was  granted,  in  1880, 
by  Archbishop  Neville,  and  most  probably  Hum  was  included.     Figham  is 
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gnppoeed  to  have  been  granted  bj  Archbishop  Wickwane,  for,  as  has  been 
observed  at  page  185,  that  prekte  ordered  that  no  villain  of  Woodmansey 
ahonld  put  cattle  into  the  pasture  of  Figham.  It  is  clear  that  the  burgesses 
were  in  possession  when  that  order  was  made,  in  1284.  The  gift  of  Swine- 
moor,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  it,  is  likely  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  lord  of  the 
fee.  The  roll  of  accounts  of  the  Twelve  Governors  show  that  Swinemoor 
was  equally  their  property  in  1844.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Bishop  Burton  claim  to  be  entitled  to  a  right  of  stray  for  pigs  in  a  certain 
part  of  Westwood  pasture,  called  Burton  HiU,  but  which  right  has  not  been 
exercised  for  many  years  past 

In  consequence  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  having  abrogated  the 
powers  and  authority  which  were  vested  in  the  late  Corporation,  relative  to 
the  freemen*s  pastures,  without  giving  similar  powers  to  the  new  Town 
Council,  an  application  was  made,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in 
1880,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  to  a  body  of  Pasture  Masters  (to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  freemen  at  large),  such  powers  as  were  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  the  rights  of  the  freemen  and  their  successors 
for  ever.  Under  this  Act  the  burgesses  elect  yearly,  twelve  Pasture  Masters 
and  two  Auditors.  Every  pasture  freeman  or  his  widow  is  entitled  to  stock 
the  common  pastures,  agreeably  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  Pasture 
Masters,  which  regulations  vary  from  time  to  time.  On  Swinemoor  certain 
copyhold  tenants  of  Beverley  Water  Towns  ei\joy  the  privilege  of  stocking, 
to  a  prescribed  extent,  in  common  with  the  burgesses.  The  pastures  are 
open  from  May  14th  to  Feb.  1st,  and  those  cattle  gates  belonging  to  poor 
freemen  or  their  widows,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  stock,  are  let  for 
their  foU  value,  and  the  profits  are  paid  to  the  claimants.  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Beverley  Water  Towns  claims  a  yearly  quit-rent  of  £6.  out  of 
Westwood  and  Hum. 

Beverley  Races  take  place  annually,  on  a  good  Race  Course  on  Hum 
pasture.  Races  were  occasionally  run  in  Westwood,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1767  that  they  were  established  annually.  In  that  year  the  commo- 
dious stand  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  Jgl,000.,  raised  by  the  sale  of  880  silver 
free  admission  tickets.  After  having  been  discontinued  for  several  years, 
tkese  races  were  revived  in  1848,  and  now  yield  two  days  good  sport,  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  course  is  oval  or  pear  shaped,  once  round  being  about 
100  yards  short  of  a  mUe  and  a  half.  The  straight  run  in,  with  a  gradual 
rise,  is  nearly  half  a  mile. 

The  Bailway  StaHon  is  situated  at  the  south  east  end  of  the  town,  on  the 
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site  of  the  Commandexy  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  (See  page  976.)  It 
is  a  neat  red  brick  building,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  glass  in  the  roof. 
This,  the  Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough  branch  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway,  was  opened  in  1846. 

Public  Schools. — ^A  Orammar  School  in  BoTeiley  is  supposed  to  be  co- 
eral  with  the  Collegiate  Society  of  St  John.    Two  Fellowships,  founded  at 
Cambridge,  in  1526,  would  imply  that  this  school  was  a  free  school  to  the 
natives  of  Beverley,  who  were  educated  by  the  "pretU,''  as  referred  to  by 
Grainger.     The  establishment  of  the  present  school,  after  the  dissolution,  is 
likewise  lost,  and  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  obtained  of  its  origin  and 
foundation,  either  before  or  after  the  Reformation.    As  far  back  as  can  be 
traced,  it  has  been  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  sons  of  bur- 
gesses ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  regular  endowment,  it  has  been 
customary,  during  the  past  century,  for  the  master  to  receive  payment  for 
free  scholars,  the  amount  of  that  charge  being  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Corporation,  who  have  the  general  government  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the 
master.     The  school  was  formerly  kept  in  an  ancient  building,  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Minster  Yard,  which  being  very  ruinous,  was  taken  down, 
in  1814;  and  it  was  then  removed  to  the  present  premises  in  Eeldgate, 
which  were  purchased,  repaired,  and  altered,  by  the  Corporation,  at  a  con- 
siderable expense.     The  master  has  no  permanent  stipend  from  any  endow- 
ment, except  an  annuity  of  iSlO.,  left  by  Dr.  Metcalf,  in  1652  (which  sum 
is  at  present  in  abeyance,  owing  to  Metcalf  s  charities  being  in  Chanceiy). 
Previous  to  the  Municipal  Act,  the  Corporation  paid  the  master  a  voluntary 
gift  of  iS90.  per  ann.,  which,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Metcalfs  gift,  made  up  his 
salary  to  £100.  per  ann.,  besides  the  school  and  master's  house,  for  which 
the  Corporation  charged  merely  a  nominal  rent  of  20s.  per  ann.     And  this 
was  considered  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the  master,  for  his  having  to 
receive  and  educate  the  sons  of  the  freemen  of  the  town,  on  payment  by  them 
of  40s.  a  year  each.    But  by  the  operation  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  the 
master  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Corporation  a  reasonable  rent  for  the  house  and 
school,  and  he  is  deprived  of  all  the  other  advantages  previously  eigoyed, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Metcalfs  gift ;  the  pa3rment  for  the  sons  of  freemen 
has  consequently  been  increased,  and  is  now  six  guineas  a  year  each.    The 
Corporation  still  retain  the  privilege  of  appointing  the  master,  who  is  allowed 
to  take  boarders.    The  present  master  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Easther.    The 
school-room  is  spacious  and  convenient;  the  master's  residence  laige  and 
commodious ;  and  the  play  ground,  which  is  about  two  acres  in  extend  con- 
tains a  Fives  Court,  erected  in  1898. 
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In  a  small  room  over  the  pordi  of  the  school  is  an  excellent  library  of 
seToral  hundred  volomes  of  useful  classical  works,  including  Stephens's  The- 
saurus, and  several  Aldine  editions,  presented  at  different  times  by  the 
Corporation  and  others,  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

Fellowthips  and  Scholarships. — In  1636  a  Fellowship  was  founded  in  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  by  Master  Robert  Halletreeholme,  of  Beverley, 
derk,  to  be  ei^oyed  by  one  bom  in  the  town  of  Beverley,  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  educated  at  this  school ;  he  to  be  in  priests*  orders  when  elected, 
or  within  twelve  months  after,  and  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  founder 
and  his  relatives,  and  all  Christian  souls.  In  the  same  year  another  Fellow- 
thip  was  founded  in  the  same  College,  by  Dame  Johan  or  Jane  Rokeby, 
and  Robert  Creyke,  her  son,  to  be  called  for  ever  their  Fellowship ;  to  be 
enjoyed  by  a  person  bom  in  Beverley,  or,  wanting  such,  one  bom  in  the 
county  of  York,  provided  he  be  a  priest  at  his  election,  or  within  six  months 
after.  The  Fellow  to  sing  mass  for  their  souls,  and  for  the  souls  of  Sir 
Richard  Rokeby,  Knt,  and  for  all  their  posterity. 

R.  Metcalf,  D.D.,  in  1659,  left  certain  lands  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  the 
Corporation  of  Beverley,  subject,  amongst  other  payments,  to  that  already 
named  to  the  master,  and  one  of  JSdO.  to  be  divided  between  three  poor 
scholars  of  the  school  of  Beverley,  commonly  called  the  Free  School,  naturally 
bom  in  the  said  town,  for  their  better  maintenance  at  the  University. 

William  Coates,  by  will  dated  Nov.  6th,  1681,  bequeathed  £100.  to  the 
Corporation,  upon  trust,  to  pay  yearly  to  a  poor  scholar  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Maiy,  and  to  be  sent  from  the  Grammar  School  of  this  town  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  the  sum  of  £6.,  for  his  better  maintenance  at  the 
University,  until  he  takes  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

William  Laoie,  D.D.,  by  will  dated  Sept.  7th,  1670,  left  £860.  to  the 
Corporation,  to  pay  yearly  to  two  scholars  bom  at  Beverley,  and  educated  at 
the  Free  School  there,  and  sent  from  thence  to  *St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, £8.  each  yeariy,  till  they  took  their  degree  of  M.  A.,  but  if  there  should 
be  no  such  scholars  sent  from  this  school  to  the  said  College,  the  money  was 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  Beverley.  The  Corporation  applied  this 
legacy  to  the  purposes  of  the  town,  and  by  indenture  dated  26th  June,  1688, 
made  between  themselves  and  the  trastees  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Lacie,  agreed 
that  a  rent  charge  of  £16.  per  annum,  should  be  paid  to  the  objects  of  this 
charity,  out  of  certain  closes  at  Beverley  called  St  Giles's  Crofts. 

John  Gieen,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  August  17th, 
1778,  bequeathed  to  the  Corporation  of  Beverley  £1,000.,  three  per  cent. 
Consols  in  trust,  to  pay,  among  other  objects,  £10.  yearly,  as  an  exhibition, 
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to  a  scholar,  the  son  of  a  freeman  of  Beveiley,  to  be  sent  from  this  school  to 
Ben  net  or  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  he  to  have  been  eduoated  at  least 
three  jears  at  this  school,  and  to  enjoy  the  exhibition  for  seven  years,  on 
condition  of  his  continuing  a  member  of  either  of  the  said  Colleges*  or  until 
he  should  be  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  the  degree  of  M.A. 

Robert  Clerk,  B.D.,  a  native  of  Beverley,  and  senior  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  gave  to  that  College  £200.  for  the  founding  of  a  Seholar- 
ship  for  a  native  of  Beverley,  with  respect  first  to  the  kindred  of  the  name  of 
Clerk,  and  then  of  Johnson. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  in  1739,  left  an  exhibition  of  J638.  per  ann.  to 
a  poor  scholar,  educated  at  this  school,  and  sent  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford ; 
but  this  gift  was  lost  in  1789,  the  will  directing  another  school  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  benefit,  should  there  be  no  scholar  returned  as  a  can- 
didate from  this  school  for  four  successive  elections.  Richmond  School  has 
been  appointed  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  exhibition. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ferrai-s  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £S.  per  annum  to  a  poor 
scholar,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Corporation ;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Darcy  left  the 
sum  of  £40.,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  given  for  the  maintenance  of  poor 
scholars  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  University. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  derived  their  education  from  this  school, 
may  be  mentioned  John  Alcock,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely;  John  Fisher,  DJ>., 
Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  John  Green,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  about  the  year  1709,  by  subacrifition 
of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
education  of  as  many  poor  boys  of  the  town  of  Beverley  as  the  fimds  will 
admit.  The  school,  which  has  been  always  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  occupies  a  hired  building  in  High-gate,  and  there  are  at  present 
seven  children  enjoying  its  benefits.  They  are  received  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  allowed  to  remain  four  years  in  the  school,  when  they  are  bound  appren- 
tices,  receiving  by  instalments  of  £1.,  three  pounds  for  dothes.  The  boys 
wear  blue  cloth  coats,  with  yellow  coliars,  corduroy  breeches,  and  blue  waist- 
coats, stockings,  and  caps ;  two  of  them,  called  Bishop  Green's  boys,  being 
distinguished  by  brown  collars.  The  endo?rment  consists  chiefly  of  £l,d0O., 
raised  by  subscription,  &c.,  at  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  1709,  and  now 
in  the  Three  per  Cents. ;  the  residue  of  the  interest  of  J61,000.,  three  per  cent. 
Consols,  left  in  trust  to  the  Corporation  of  Beverley,  by  Dr.  John  Green, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1778,  after  payment  of  the  exhibition  of  £10.  per  ann., 
named  in  connection  with  the  Grammar  School,  and  £1.  annually,  for  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  upon  the  usefulness  of  suoh  charitable  foundations ; 
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the  interest  of  £100.,  Three  per  Cents.,  left  by  John  Bowman,  Esq. ;  2-21 
parts  of  the  rents  of  an  estate  at  Dalbj,  in  Lincolnshire,  porchased  with 
£600.,  given  to  this  charity  by  the  will  of  Sir  Michael  Warton,  in  1724, 
and  other  monies.  The  proportion  of  the  rents  at  present  receiTed  for  the 
nse  of  the  school  is  about  £80.  per  ann.  (See  page  262).  Also,  of  30s.  per 
ami.  from  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Toll-Gavel,  left  by  Mra.  Ann  Bouth ;  of 
£309.  4s.  lOd.,  in  the  3^  per  cents.,  purohased  with  a  legacy  of  £400.  left  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  in  1816 ;  and  a  rent  charge  of  £10.  a  year,  left  in  1819, 
by  Henry  LegBiid,  Esq. ;  making  a  total  of  about  £165.  per  annum. 

Gravss't  SchooL — ^The  late  Rev.  James  Graves  died  17th  July,  1807,  aged 
80  years,  at  which  time  he  had  been  28  years  incumbent  of  the  Minster. 
He  left,  by  his  will  dated  June  4tb,  1804,  the  sum  of  £2,310.,  now  3^  per 
cents.,  the  interest  to  be  appUed  towards  the  education  of  the  poor  of  St. 
Martin's  parish.  The  Mimter  OirW  School,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
is  wholly  supported  out  of  this  charity,  except  a  shilling  a  quarter  from  each 
child ;  and  the  trustees  have  for  some  years  back  made  a  grant  of  about  £20. 
towards  the  support  of  the  Beckside  Infant  School.  An  inscription  on  a 
tablet  in  the  Minster  Girls*  School,  states  that  the  room  (which  adjoins  the 
Parsonage  House)  was  built  in  1825,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Goltman,  late  in- 
cumbent of  the  Minster,  partly  on  the  site  of  an  old  stable,  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  and  partly  on  a  small  yard,  the  freehold  property  of  himself. 

The  Minster  National  School  for  boys,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  in  St.  John's  Gardens.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious 
school-room,  which  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  Angust,  1848 ;  a  good  class- 
room, and  a  residence  for  the  Master,  with  a  play  ground  for  the  children, 
acQoining.  There  are  two  Infant  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Minster, 
one  in  Minstw  Moorgate,  and  the  other  in  Flemingate.  The  latter  is  a  very 
neat  building,  erected  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about  £460. 

St,  Mary  and  St.  Nieholat'a  National  School  for  boys,  in  Cross  Street,  was 
erected  about  five  years  since,  and  is  a  laige  commodious  red  brick  building, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  but  owing  to  the  walls  being  low,  and  the  roof  high 
pitched,  it  has  rather  a  heavy  appearance.  The  building  which  had  pre- 
viously occupied  its  site,  was  originally  a  theatre,  and  was  purohased  in 
1814,  by  the  trustees  of  Graves's  charity,  and  converted  into  a  school.  In 
1826  the  Committee  of  the  National  School  for  the  whole  town,  which  had 
been  commenced  in  Minster  Moorgate,  in  1812,  exchanged  school  rooms 
with  the  trustees  of  Graves's  charity,  and  the  old  theatre  became  the  Na- 
tional School.  Mr.  Christopher  Eden,  com  merohant,  Beverley,  left,  in 
1823,  the  residue  of  his  property  to  the  support  of  the  National  School,  and 
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the  amount,  Jg655.  lOs.  lid.,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  field  on  tbe 
west  side  of  PighiU  Lane,  which  was  conTejed  to  the  Corporation  as  trustees. 
St  Mary's  Infant  School,  erected  in  1843,  in  Lairgate,  is  a  neat  brick 
building.  The  British  School,  for  girls  only,  is  held  in  a  building  at  the  top 
of  Wood  Lane,  erected  for  a  Quakers*  Chapel ;  and  the  Weslcyan  Day  School, 
in  Walkergate,  for  both  sexes,  was  opened  in  1844. 

Hospitals  or  Almshouses. — Fox's  Hospital,  in  Minster  Moorgate,  was 
founded  in  1686,  bj  Mr.  Thwaits  Fox,  an  Alderman  of  Beverley.  He  gave 
his  house  and  the  appurtenances,  bj  deed  of  feoffment,  together  with  a  rent 
charge  of  £10.  a  year,  towards  providing  an  asylum  for  four  destitute  aged 
widows,  who  should  be  natives  of  Beverley,  and  have  been  resident  in  the 
town,  with  an  unblemished  reputation,  for  twenty  years  prior  to  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  benefit  of  the  charity ;  and  have  actually  received  a  weekly 
allowance  from  the  parish  for,  at  least,  the  two  preceding  years.  The 
widows  thus  qualified  and  appointed  were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  for  life,  ex- 
cept they  should  forfeit  it  by  being  convicted  of  drunkenness,  scolding,  felony, 
or  any  other  notorious  offence ;  in  which  case  it  is  directed  that  expulsion 
shall  immediately  ensue.  The  trustees  of  this  charity  are  also  possessed  of 
other  funds,  the  gifts  of  individuals.  The  hospital  consists  of  four  small 
tenements ;  and  the  four  widows  receive  each  three  shillings  a  week,  and 
some  coals  at  Christmas. 

Charles  Warton's  Hospital,  Minster  Moorgate. — ^This  hospital  was  founded 
by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears,  who,  by  will,  dated  1713,  reciting 
that  his  father,  Michael  Warton,  had  devised  to  him  a  messuage  and  foar 
cottages  in  Minster  Moorgate,  and  £1,000.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
endowing  an  hospital  where  the  cottages  stood ;  he,  the  said  Charles  Warton, 
declared  that  he  had  erected  an  hospital  for  six  poor  widows,  and  bequeathed 
for  their  support,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes,  a  farm  at  EiUingwold* 
graves,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop  Burton,  comprising  301  acres.  Besides  the 
rent  of  this  farm,  the  trustees  are  also  possessed  of  personal  property  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  hospital  has  been  enlarged,  and  there  are  now  in 
it  seventeen  widows,  four  of  whom  receive  each  5s.  a  week,  and  the  others 
48.,  except  the  nurse,  whose  stipend  is  8s.  per  week.  Each  receives  a  gown, 
and  5s.  to  purchase  a  pair  of  stays,  every  year,  as  well  as  plenty  of  coals. 
Li  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  testator,  the  trustees  apprentice  several 
boys  every  year. 

Sir  Michael  Warton*s  Hospital  stands  near  the  last  named  institution,  and 
was  founded  as  an  addition  thereto,  by  Sir  Michael  Warton,  who,  in  1774, 
bequeathed  £4,000.  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for  repairing  the  Minster;  £1,000. 
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to  augment  the  hospital  founded  bj  his  father  and  brother,  and  £600.  to  the 
Blue  Coat  School,  already  noticed.  With  the  exception  of  J6250.  expended 
in  rebuilding  the  hospital,  the  remainder  of  the  £1,000.  was  invested,  with 
the  other  funds  given  by  Sir  Michael,  in  the  purchase  of  the  Dalby  estate, 
in  Lincolnshire;  and  out  of  the  rents  of  the  same  each  of  the  six  poor 
widows  receive  4s.  weekly,  about  15s.  per  ann.,  in  lieu  of  a  new  gown,  and 
a  quantity  of  coals. 

Botah's  Hospital,  in  Eeldgate,  was  built  in  1749,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Kouth,  of  Beverley,  widow,  who,  in  1721,  bequeathed  her  estates 
in  Yorkshire  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  an  almshouse,  and  the  maintenance 
of  twelve  poor  old  widows  of  St  John*s  and  St.  Martin's  parishes,  ''fre- 
quenting the  church."  The  original  endowment,  according  to  a  tablet  over 
the  entrance  to  the  hospital,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  hos- 
pital, worth  about  £100.  a  year,  but  now  the  annual  rents  of  the  estate 
amount  to  several  hundreds.  In  the  year  1788  the  income  of  the  charity 
having  considerably  increased,  the  hospital  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date twenty  almspeople.  Previous  to  the  year  1802  the  yddows  received 
but  2s.  a  week ;  but  upon  their  petitioning  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  that 
year,  for  an  increase  in  their  weekly  allowance,  a  scheme  for  extending  the 
charity  to  thirty-two  widows  (the  present  number)  at  5  s.  per  week,  was 
sanctioned  by  that  Court.  The  hospital  was  consequently  enlarged ;  and  it 
is  now  a  long  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  containing  thirty-two  rooms, 
each  furnished  with  an  iron  bedstead.  Two  of  the  inmates,  who  act  as 
nurses,  now  receive  5s.  per  week,  and  the  other  thirty  4s.  each,  with  a  new 
gown  every  year,  and  plenty  of  coals.  Each  inmate  is  furnished  with  a  Bible, 
prayer  book,  and  silver  badge ;  the  latter  bearing  this  inscription : — "  Ann 
Routh,  died  March  d5th,  1722." 

Tymperoh's  Hospital,  Walkergate,  was  founded  and  endowed  for  six  poor 
persons,  by  William  Tymperon,  of  Beverley,  who  died  in  1729.  The  pro- 
perty left  for  the  support  of  this  charity  was  invested  in  an  estate  at  Aid- 
borough,  in  Holdemess,  which  now  yields  an  annual  rent  of  £887.  Besides 
which  the  trustees  receive  the  interest  of  £600.,  invested  on  mortgage ;  and 
the  dividends  of  £946.  18s.  5d.  Consols— making  a  total  of  £480.  18s.  8d. 
per  ann.  The  number  of  poor  persons  has  been  increased  to  ten ;  five  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mary*s ;  two  by  the  incumbent  of 
the  Minster ;  and  three  by  the  Vicar  of  Aldborough ;  those  gentlemen  being 
the  trustees  of  the  charity.  Seven  of  them  reside  in  the  hospital  at  Beverley, 
and  the  other  three  at  Aldborough.  Each  of  the  ten  poor  persons  receive 
6s.  per  week,  with  coals,  and  clothes  of  the  value  of  £2.  per  ann.    The  sum 
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of  £150.  per  ann.  is  reoeived  from  the  fands  of  this  charity  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  several  National  and  Sunday  Schools  in  Beverley. 

Corporation  Almshouses, — ^Theee  consist  of  four  very  small  cottages  in 
Laiiigate,  called  Bedehouses ;  and  seventeen  cottages  in  the  same  street,  called 
Lts  Maisons  De  Dieu,  the  whole  of  which  are  the  freehold  property  of  the 
Corporation,  and  are  let  rent-free  to  poor  old  deserving  individuals.  John 
Foster,  in  1813,  left  £100.  to  the  Corporation,  the  interest  to  he  given  to 
the  inmates  of  the  Bedehouses ;  and  in  1779  Ann  Nelson  gave  £60.,  as  an 
addition  to  £40.  given  by  Mrs.  Monson,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  inmates 
of  nine  of  the  seventeen  Maison  Dieus  belong  to  the  Minster  parish,  and 
have  no  allowance  at  present ;  the  remaining  eight,  bebnging  to  St  Mary*s 
parish,  receive  each  10s.  at  Christmas,  out  of  the  charities  of  that  parish. 

Besides  the  Charities  already  noticed,  there  are  several  other  benefiEUstions 
to  the  poor  of  Beverley,  which  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  Charitable 
Trustees ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  them  (Metcalf 's  Charity)  is  now 
the  subject  of  a  Chancery  suit. 

A  Lying-in  Charity  was  established  in  1813,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by 
subscription. 

The  Beverley  Poor  Law  Union  comprehends  thirty-six  parishes  or  town- 
ships, embracing  an  area  of  118  square  miles.  The  Union  Workhouse^  in 
Minster  Moorgate,  is  the  old  poor  house,  built  in  1727,  for  the  use  of  the 
town  and  liberties  of  Beverley.  It  formerly  had  accommodation  for  only  100 
paupers,  but  was  enlarged  under  the  New  Poor  Law  Act,  and  will  now  hold 
about  160.  The  average  number  of  inmates,  for  the  past  year,  was  65. 
Workhouse  Master — Mr.  John  Hudson;  Chaplain — Rev.  W.  T.  Sandys; 
Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians — Mr.  Henry  Ion  Earle. 

Miscellaneous. — Titles. — ^The  Earldom  of  Beverley  is  a  branch  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Northumberland.  In  1790  Algernon  Percy,  second  Baron  Lou- 
vaine  of  Alnwick,  and  second  son  of  Hugh  Percy,  third  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, was  created  Earl  of  Beverley.  George  Percy,  the  present  Earl  of 
Beverley,  is  son  to  the  first  Earl,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1880.  He 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  from  May,  1804,  to  February,  1806,  and  was 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  from  184d  to  1846.  His  town  resi- 
dence is  8,  Portman  Square ;  8e€ft — Louvaine,  Yorkshire. 

Beveriey  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  Douglas  family,  one  of 
whom,  James  Douglas,  Duke  of  Queensberry  in  Scotland,  was  created  by 
Queen  Anne,  in  1708,  Duke  of  Dover,  Marquis  of  Beverley,  and  Banm 
lUpon.  His  son  and  successor  died  without  issue  in  1778,  when  aU  bis 
English  titles  became  extinct. 
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Mineral  Spring. — On  Swinemoor  common  is  a  kind  of  spa,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Warbarton,  was  dedicated  to  St  John  of  Beverley,  and  is  impreg- 
nated with  steel.  Gibson,  the  annotator  of  Camden,  says  that  it  was  formerly 
reputed  ''  to  be  a  great  dryer ;  and,  if  taken  inwardly,  and  washed  in,  dries 
scorbutic  scurfs  and  all  sorts  of  scabs ;  and  also  very  much  helps  the  King's 
evil."  Mr.  Bursell  tells  us  '*  that  it  is  a  spa  three  yards  wide ;  and,  if  taken 
inwardly,  is  a  great  dryer."  At  present  it  has  no  celebrity  for  any  such  vir- 
tues ;  and  is  used  only  as  a  bath  possessing  the  property  of  extreme  coldness. 

Eminent  Mbm. — Alured  of  Beverley,  the  great  historian  of  antiquity,  and 
biographer  of  St.  John,  was  bom  here  in  1109,  and  died  about  1166.  After 
receiving  a  liberal  education  from  the  Canons  of  Beverley,  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
he  became  a  priest,  one  of  the  Canons,  and  Treasurer  of  the  church  of  St 
John  of  Beverley.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  a  sound  divine,  and  an  able 
philosopher.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Beverley,  he  wrote 
his  work,  now  in  the  Harleian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  on  "  The 
.Liberties  of  the  Church  of  St  John  of  Beverley,  with  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  by  Bishops,  translated  out  of  Saxon  into  Latin." 
His  learning  and  piety  afterwards  elevated  him  to  the  Abbacy  of  Rivaulx, 
where  be  compiled  his  Annals  from  Brutus  to  Henry  1.  Mr.  Heame  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Alured's  Annals  of  the  British  History,  at  Oxford,  in 
1716.  Alured,  or  as  bis  name  is  variously  spelt,  Alredus,  Alfredus,  and 
Aluredus,  has  not  been  improperly  styled  our  English  Florus ;  his  plan  and 
execution  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  Roman  historian. 

John  Aloock,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  was 
born  in  Beverley  in  the  15th  century,  and  educated  at  the  seminary  of  that 
town ;  from  whence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  d^[ree  of  L.L.D. 
In  1451  he  was  collated  to  the  church  of  St  Margaret,  London ;  in  1462 
he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  in  1470  he  was  made  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  and  one  of  the  Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  Castile.  In  1471 
he  was  consecvmted  Bishop  of  Rochester;  and  in  1472  constituted  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  These  and  other  offices  he  filled  with  great  credit 
and  ability.  He  was  a  prelate  of  singular  learning  and  piety,  and  was  not 
only  a  considerable  writer,  but  an  excellent  architect,  which  occasioned  his 
being  Comptroller  of  the  royal  works  and  buildings  under  Henry  YII.  He 
died  at  his  Castle  at  Wisbeach,  in  1600,  and  was  buried  in  a  sumptuous 
■epnlohral  ohapel,  which  he  built  for  himself,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aide  of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  which  is  a  noble  specimen  of  his 
skill  in  architecture.     Bishop  Alcock  founded  Jesus  CoU^e,  Cambridge. 
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He  also  founded  the  Orammar  School  at  HuU,  (See  page  146) ;  and  built 
and  endowed  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  that  place,  in  which 
his  parents  were  buried.     (See  page  120). 

John  Fisher f  Bishop  of  Kochester,  was  bom  at  Beverleji  in  1459.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  there,  and  afterwards  admitted  in  Michael 
House,  Cambridge,  since  incorporated  into  Trinity  College ;  and  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  his  house  in  1491.  In  1495  he  was  Proctor  of  the  Universitj; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  took  Holy  Orders,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Michael 
House.  He  was  now  selected  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  and  the 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  as  her  chaplain  and  confessor ;  and  it  was  by  his 
counsel  she  undertook  the  magnificent  foundations  of  Christ's  and  St  John's 
Colleges,  and  established  several  other  institutions  for  learning.  In  1501 
he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University ; 
and  in  the  following  year  be  was  appointed  by  charter  the  Lady  Margaret's 
first  Divinity  Professor  in  Cambridge.  In  1504  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Kochester,  and  he  never  would  exchange  this  bishopric,  though  then  the 
smallest  in  England,  for  another.  He  used  to  say  that  "  he  would  not  ex- 
change his  little  old  wife  (looking  upon  the  church  as  his  spouse)  for  a 
wealthier."  The  Beformation  having  been  commenced  by  Luther,  Bishop 
Fisher  entered  the  lists  as  a  zealous  partisan  for  the  old-established  faith. 
He  opposed  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  firom 
the  press ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  famous  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  which  procured  for  Henry  Vill.  the  style  and  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  was  the  production  of  his  pen.  He  afterwards  adhered  firmly 
to  the  Queen *8  cause  and  the  Pope's  supremacy ;  and  although  he  had  pre- 
viously been  in  great  favour  with  Henry  VILL.,  yet  the  affair  of  the  divorce, 
in  1527,  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  in  the  end  proved  his  ruin.  He  was 
committed  to  the  tower  in  1534 ;  deprived  of  all  his  revenues;  his  bishopric 
was  declared  void ;  and  he  was  treated  with  excessive  rigour.  His  person 
was  outraged,  he  was  stripped  even  of  his  clothes,  and  allowed  nothing  bat 
filthy  rags  to  cover  his  nakedness,  that  his  mind  might  be  subdued  by  in- 
dignities offered  to  his  body.  In  this  miserable  situation,  at  the  age  of  77 
years,  lay  Dr.  Fisher,  the  elegant  scholar  and  learned  divine.  In  May, 
1535,  Pope  Paul  HI.  rewarded  his  constancy  by  creating  him  a  Cardinal; 
an  act  which  roused  the  King  to  summary  vengeance.  *'  Well,"  said  Henry, 
in  a  great  passion,  "  let  the  Pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he  will.  Mother  of 
God,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a 
head  to  set  it  on."  Rich,  the  Solicitor-General,  was  employed  to  visit  the 
unfortunate  prelate  in  prison,  and  under  pretence  of  condolence  and  com- 
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pasaion,  to  inveigle  him  into  some  expressions  which  might  be  construed  into 
treason.  The  agent  was  but  too  successful,  and  the  aged  prelate  was  caught 
in  the  snare.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  this  conversation,  before  an  ordi- 
nary jury,  and  not  before  his  peers;  condemned,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1585,  he  sealed  his  fJEiith  with  his  blood,  on  Tower  Hill ;  and  the  next  day 
his  head  was  fixed  over  London  Bridge.  Burnet  says  that  the  death  of 
Bishop  Fisher  left  the  greatest  blot  on  the  proceedings  of  the  kingdom. 

John  Chreen,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  benevolence  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  in  the  town  of  Beverley,  to  the  end  of  time,  was  bom  there  in  1706, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school.  He 
afterwards  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  in  1730.  In  1748  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ;  and 
in  1750  he  became  Master  of  Bennet  College.  In  1756  he  was  preferred  to 
the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  Vice-chancellor  of 
the  University.  About  the  year  1764  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Green  died  suddenly  in  his  chair,  at  Bath,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1779. 
He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  celebrated  "  Athenian  Letters,"  published 
by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  in  1708. 

Robert  Ingram,  a  worthy  English  divine,  and  the  author  of  some  scriptural 
pamphlets,  was  bom  here  in  1727,  educated  in  the  grammar  school,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College 
in  that  University.     He  died  Vicar  of  Bosted,  in  Essex,  in  1804. 


Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  of  1832,  the  district  called  the 
Uherties  of  Beverley  comprised  the  -six  townships  of  Molescroft,  Storkhill-cum- 
Sandholme,  Tickton-cnm-Hull  Bridge,  Thearae,  Weel,  and  Woodmansey-cum- 
Beverley  Park, — all  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  Molescroft)  in  the  Manor  of  Beverley  Water  Towns.  In  1826 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough  disposed  of  this  property  to  Richard  Dixon,  Esq.,  of 
Stockton-upon-Tees,  and  John  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  NafPerton,  is  the  present  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  The  whole  of  the  above  places,  together  mth  the  township  of 
Eske  and  part  of  Aike,  also  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  now  form,  with  the 
town,  the  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Beverley,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  224 ; 
and  this  district,  or  borough,  was  added  to  the  North  Hunsley  Beacon 
Division  of  Harthill  Wapentake,  pursuant  ta  an  order  of  the  East  Riding 
Magistrates,  made  October  15th,  1838,  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  9th  of  George  IV.,  "for  the  better  regulation  of  Divisions  in  England 
and  Wales."  AUce  being  mostly  in  Lockington  parish,  it  will  be  found  des- 
cribed with  it,  at  a  subsequent  page. 
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EsKE. — This  township,  which  is  situated  ahout  8^  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Beverley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Hull,  contains  1,130  acres,  in  two 
farms,  belonging  to  Henry  Telford,  Esq.,  Richard  Wolleston,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Telford.  There  are  only  three  houses  in  the  township,  and  the  population 
in  1851  was  45  souls.  Hateable  value,  £1,866 ;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£1,576.  At  an  early  period  this  hamlet  was  given  to  the  Collegiate  Church 
at  Beverley,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  patron,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly entered  under  the  general  title  of  his  lands  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 
The  name  of  the  township  is  derived  from  Aseh,  a  British  word  signifying 
water,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  this  lordship  was  anciently  covered. 
A  copy  of  a  conveyance  of  some  property  at  Eske,  a  few  centuries  ago,  given 
in  Poulson's  History  of  Holdemess,  shews  that  at  that  time  the  rustic  popu- 
lation was  unfree ;  that  the  villain  or  labourer,  his  wife,  children,  and  goods, 
might  be,  and  then  actually  was,  sold  or  exchanged  at  the  will  of  the  land- 
owner, for  three  or  four  acres  of  peat  moss.     This  township  is  tithe  free. 

MoLEscROFT. — This  small  but  neat  hamlet  lies  about  one  mile  N.W.  from 
Beverley,  on  the  road  to  Cheriy  Burton.  The  place  is  probably  coeval  with 
the  town  of  Beverley,  as  we  find  one  of  the  Sanctuary  Crosses  erected  here. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Myloroft^  probably  from  this  same  mile  cross,  which 
marked  the  Sanctuary  limits  on  this  side  of  the  towv.  At  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  the  township  belonged  jointly  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
Canons  of  Beverley  under  him.  In  the  14th  century  there  was  a  capital 
mansion  here  called  Woodhall,  the  residence  successively  of  the  families  of 
Ermyt,  De  Woodhall,  and  De  Heslerton ;  another  capital  mansion  near  it 
was  called  Estoft;"*"  and  a  district  of  the  open  field  was  formerly  called  PigbiU. 
Philip  Inglebert,  a  native  of  Beverley,  and  the  Yicar  of  Eeyingham,  founded 
and  endowed  a  chantry  chapel  at  Molescroft,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  At 
the  dissolution  Eobert  Mote,  the  incumbent,  had  a  pension  of  £4.  lis.  8d. 
allowed  him.  The  area  of  the  township  is  1,1280  acres,  the  principal  land- 
owners are  Hugh  Ker  Cankrien,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Coltman,  Esq.,  and  John 
Almack,  Esq.  The  rateable  value  is  ig8,260. ;  amount  of  assessed  property 
£8,520. ;  and  the  population  in  1851  was  188.  Molescroft  is  a  parcel  of  the 
manor  of  Beverley  Chapter.     The  tithes  wero  commuted  in  1801. 

Storkhill-cum-Sandholme. — This  township  is  small,  its  area  being  but 
800  aores,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  parcels,  belongs  to  Mrs. 

*  Oliver  thinks  that  the  probable  site  of  Woodhall  is  a  moated  piece  of  ground  ad- 
joining Pighill  or  Pickhill  Lane,  which  some  think  was  Stanley  Place  (See  page  227)  ; 
and  the  foundations  of  some  old  building,  dug  up  at  the  end  of  the  same  lane,  in  1824, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Estoft. 
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Goortney.  Storkhill,  called  in  Domesdaj,  Estorch,  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  to  Holdemess,  about  1^  miles  N.E.  from  Beverley,  and  Sandholme 
on  the  south  side,  the  river  Hull  forming  the  boundary  of  the  township  on 
the  north  side.  Storkhill  consists  of  a  good  farm  house,  a  public  house,  and 
a  few  cottages ;  and  Sandholme  of  half-a-dozdn  cottages.  Rateable  value 
£633. ;  amount  of  assessed  property  £725. ;  population  61  souls. 

TicKTON-cuM-HuLL  Bridoe. — Ttckton  and  Estorch,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Hull,  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  wad  a  gentleman^s  seat  in  this  township, 
called  Smith's  Place,  which  during  the  civil  wars  was  converted  into  a 
military  station,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  the  King's 
troops.  (See  page  214.)  This  township  is  entered  by  a  stone  bridge  of  one 
fine  arch,  crossing  the  river  Hull.  When  Leland  made  his  ''Iter."  into  the 
north,  in  1588,  "  Frodingham  Biidge,  of  tymbre,  was,"  as  he  says,  "the  only 
bridge  on  Hull  water,"  and  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  tliere  was  no 
bridge  across  the  Hull  at  Tickton.  There  had  anciently  been  a  bridge  across 
that  part  of  the  river,  which  was  broken  down  in  the  48th  of  Henry  III. 
(1364),  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  people  of  Holdemess  having 
refused  to  furnish  men  and  horses  for  the  expedition  of  Prince  Edward  into 
Scotland,  and  having  also  disobeyed  a  summons  to  meet  him  at  York  on  his 
return,  the  affair  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  then  holding  in  London, 
when,  by  the  advice  of  the  nobles  there  present,  seven  Barons,  with  horses 
and  arms,  and  a  considerable  force,  were  sent  to  make  prisoners  of  all  the 
rebels,  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  to  confiscate  their  property.  The 
men  of  Holdemess,  and  all  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country,  assembled 
together,  broke  doien  the  bridge  over  the  river  Hull,  and  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  grange  at  Sutton,  belonging  to  the  monks  of  Meaux,  they  kept 
watch  and  ward  for  two  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  lest  the  Barons, 
whose  head  quarters  were  at  Cottingham,  should  effect  a  passage  across  it. 
(Lib.  Melse,  folio  177.)  Hull  Bridge  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Corporation  of  Beverley,  until  given  up  by  them  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Driffield  navigation ;  by  which  Commissioners  the  same  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
now  kept  in  repair ;  and  in  consideration  thereof,  they  now  receive  the  toUs 
for  vessels  passing  under  the  bridge,  formerly  payable  to  the  Corporation. 
This  was  mutually  agreed  to,  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners  com- 
plaining of  the  lownesB  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge,  which  occasioned  loss  to 
their  trade  upon  the  river.  The  area  of  the  township  is  700  acres,  chiefly 
the  property  of  William  Watt,  Esq.,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  and  E.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.  The  population  of  Tickton  is  197,  and  that  of  Hull  Bridge,  77. 
Rateable  value  of  the  whole,  £1,673.    Tithes  commuted  in  1790, 
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The  Village  of  Tickton  is  situated  about  2i  miles  N.E.  of  Beverley,  and 
the  neat  hamlet  of  HuU  Bridge  is  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  Beverley.  A 
small,  but  very  neat  Church,  or  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Minster,  was  built,  and 
dedicated  to  St  Paul,  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  about  £850.,  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. It  is  of  stone,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  architecture,  and  will 
seat  about  150  persons.  Here  is  also  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in 
1828;  and  a  National  School,  built  in  1848,  by  subscription,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Society. 

Near  the  village  is  Tickton  Orange,  a  good  mansion,  pleasantly  situated, 
the  property  of  William  Watt,  Esq. 

HuU  Bridge  hamlet  consists  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  a 
good  respectable  inn,  and  the  commodious  wharf,  and  extensive  linseed  and 
bone  crushing  steam  mills  of  Messrs.  E.  Stephenson  and  Son,  together  vrith 
some  cottages.  Tickton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Edward  William  Smith,  Esq.,  is  a 
handsome  modern  mansion,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  bridge.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  several  gables.  The  original  design  of  the  building  was  from 
the  pencil  of  Miss  Brereton,  of  Beverley,  but  it  was  subsequently  altered  in 
some  particulars.  Before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  Chantry  Chapel  at 
Hull  Bridge. 

Weel. — This  place  also  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  HuU,  and  ad- 
joins the  last- mentioned  township.  Like  the  foregoing  places,  it  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  area  of 
the  township  is  1,150  acres;  population  in  1851,  135;  rateable  value, 
J£l,077. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,640.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the 
soil  are  the  Corporation  of  Beverley  and  Mrs.  Westoby,  of  the  same  place. 

The  Village,  which  consists  of  a  few  farm  houses  and  several  cottages,  is 
situated  about  two  miles  east  of  Beverley. 

Orovehill  is  a  hamlet,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Hull  (in  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas),  about  1^  mile  east  of  Beverley.  It  was  anciently  called 
Grovall,  or  GroveaU,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  landing  place  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  forced  their  vessels  up  the  river  Hull,  to  penetrate  into 
this  part  of  the  province  of  Deira.  Before  Beverley  Beck  was  cut,  it  was 
certainly  the  lauding  place  of  goods  or  merchandise  coming  by  the  river  Hull 
to  Beverley.  Leland's  Collectanea  says,  "  GrovehiU  has  now  ceased  to  be 
used  as  a  landing  place,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  a  ship  yard."  Ship- 
building has  been  extensively  carried  on  here,  and  vessels  of  several  hundred 
tons  burden  have  been  launched  from  this  place.  The  Isabella,  one  of  the 
discovery  ships,  was  built  here.    There  is  still  a  yard  here  for  building  small 
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vessels  or  sloops.  A  water  mill  was  erected  here,  at  a  place  called  Mylne 
Beck,  which  belonged  to  the  Provost  of  Beverley.  The  hamlet  now  consists 
of  Qrove  House,  a  handsome  square  mansion,  built  bj  the  late  Mr.  P.  Tigar ; 
the  extensive  premises  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  manures  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  (formerly  used  as  paint  and  colour  works) ;  the  neat  residence 
and  very  fine  wind  and  steam  flour  mills  of  Mr.  Josiah  Crathorne ;  a  public 
house,  and  several  cottages. 

Thearne. — This  township  and  hamlet  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Hull,  about  three  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beverley,  and  contains  740  acres,  formerly 
held  by  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  who  sold  it  tithe  free  to  various  proprietors. 
Here  was  anciently  a  Chapel  or  Chantry,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  township  is  £884. ;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
igl,445;  population  in  1861,  99  souls.  Thearne  Hall  is  the  residence  of 
George  Barkworth,  Esq. 

Woodmansey-cum-Beverlet  Park. — This  township  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Beverley ;  its  area  is  3,820  acres ;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£7,144. ;  rateable  value,  £7,583. ;  and  in  1851  there  were  300  persons  in 
Woodmansey,  and  341  in  Beverley  Park.  The  principal  landowners  are  F. 
Watt,  Esq.,  William  Bainton,  Esq.,  of  Beverley  Park,  and  Thomas  Denton, 
Esq.,  of  Beverley,  but  there  are  several  other  proprietors. 

Woodmansey,  or  Woodmansea,  is  a  neat  village,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Beverley  to  Hull,  about  one  mile  S.E.  of  the  former  town.  Adjoining  the 
residence  of  Mr.  G.  Sumner  (a  gentleman  who  possesses  a  goodly  collection 
of  antiquities),  is  the  entrance  doorway  of  the  ancient  Hanehus,  or  Guild  Hall 
of  Beverley.  (See  p.  388.)  Here  is  a  small  building,  with  pointed  windows, 
built  and  used  for  some  time  as  a  Church  Methodist  Chapel;  and  after- 
wards licensed  for  the  celebration  of  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
About  midway  between  Woodmansey  and  Thearne,  has  just  been  completed 
a  National  School  for  the  children  of  both  of  these  places.  Adjoining  the 
school  is  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  whole  is  built  of  red 
brick,  with  white  brick  quoins.  The  school  is  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  the  residence  mostly  in  the  Tudor.  The  cost  ~of  the  buildings,  about 
£800.,  was  raised  by  subscription,  aided  by  a  government  grant.  A  piece  of 
ground,  upon  which  to  erect  the  buildings,  was  given  by  John  Dixon,  Esq., 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  this  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  more  eligible 
site  with  Thomas  Denton,  Esq.  The  school  room  is  about  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Arehbishop  for  Divine  service,  after  which  the  use  of  the  above-mentioned 
chapel  at  Woodmansey  will  be  discontinued.  Beverley  Park  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  "  from  the  time  whereof  memory  is  not/' 
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and  here  they  doiibtleBS  had  a  Pakoe,  though  there  is  no  direct  allusion  to 
it  in  any  of  the  town*s  records.  The  author  of  Beverlac  thinks  that  the  latter 
fJEU^t  is  conclusive  respecting  the  non-existence  of  a  Palace  here;  but  Mr. 
Oliver  is  of  opinion  that  the  Archbishops  had  an  occasional  residence  in  the 
Park ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Archbishop  Murdac  resided  at  Beverley  for 
some  years.  The  mansion  of  the  Archbishops,  according  to  Oliver,  *'  was 
subsequently  the  abode  of  the  Wartons*  family ;"  but  however  probable  this 
may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  manor  of  Beverley  Water  Towns, 
including  Beverley  Park,  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  See  of  York  until 
1545,  when  Archbishop  Holdgate  granted  it  to  Henry  VIII.  In  the  next 
year  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  annexing  of  certain  lands  to  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  exchanged  between  the  King,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  the  Bbhop  of  London.  By  this  Act  the  exchanges  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  King  was  afterwards  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
lordship  and  manor  of  Beverley,  with  the  Water  Tovms. 

By  letters  patent  dated  Charles  I.,  an  indenture  is  recited  14th  James  I., 
setting  forth  that  the  premises  had  been  devised  to  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  were  leased  by  him  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knt., 
Thomas  Murray,  Esq.,  Sir  John  Dascomb,  Sir  James  FuUerton,  and  Thomas 
Trevor.  The  same  letters  patent  also  recite  an  indenture  made  in  the  year 
preceding  their  date,  from  the  three  last-named  parties  then  surviving,  to 
Michael  Warton,  Esq.,  of  the  said  lordship  and  manor  of  Beverley,  and  all 
the  said  Water  Towns  there,  for  the  residue  of  the  said  term  of  ninety-nine 
years.  The  same  letters  ratify  and  confirm  the  lease  and  assignment,  and 
further,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £3,593.  lis.  dd.,  paid  by  the  said 
Michael  Warton,  give  and  grant  the  said  manor,  premises,  &c.,  to  the  said 
Michael  Warton,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  noble  mansion  of  the  Warton 
family  was  pulled  down  many  years  ago,  and,  according  to  some,  the  materials 
were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  row  of  houses  near  the  North  Bar,  in 
Beverley,  called  the  Bar  Homes.  A  part  of  the  old  house,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  servants*  hall,  and  other  offices,  is  now  converted  into  a  hrm  house ; 
and  a  portion  of  the  garden  walls  and  stable  are  still  standing.  The  park 
of  Beverley,  commonly  termed  Beverley  Parks,  has  been  sold  to  various  in- 
dividuals, most  of  the  wood  has  been  felled,  and  it  is  now  divided  into  about 
a  dozen  farms.  On  the  Queensgate,  or  Hessle  Bead,  are  two  excellent  chalk 
quarries,  of  which  the  best  whiting  is  made,  and  imbedded  in  the  stone  are 
found  the  fossil  impressions  of  shells,  bones,  &c. 

Hall  Qarth,  the  Manor  House  of  the  Manor  of  Beverley  Water  Towns,  is 
noticed  at  page  295. 
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"  Lordings,  there  is  in  Yorkshire,  as  I  gesse 
A  mersh  contree  ycalled  Holdemesse." — Chauceb. 

We  have  already  observed  at  page  43,  vol.  i.,  that  the  ancient  British 
inhabitants  of  the  district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tjne,  were  the  Bru 
gtmtes,  and  that  the  tribe  called  the  Parm  occupied  the  present  East  Riding. 
But  the  district  inhabited  by  the  latter  tribe,  as  described  in  the  most  ancient 
maps,  is  that  portion  of  the  East  Riding  known  at  the  present  day  by  the 
name  of  Holdemess ;  and  some  good  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  this  tribe 
was  confined  to  that  small  tract  of  country.  The  Parisi,  or  Parisii,  are 
supposed  by  Baxter  to  have  derived  their  name  from  their  occupation  as 
shepherds ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  named  rather  from 
the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  they  dwelt,  than  from  their  occupation. 
The  French  etymology  of  Paris,  Parisii,  and  Paritiacii,  is  "  from  the  watery 
site  or  feature ;  they  may  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Isis,  a  stream,  water, 
or  sea;  par,  a  district — Par  Isis."  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  of  the  Romans,  many,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  low  lands 
in  the  district  were  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Humber,  and  subsequently 
by  the  natural  waters  of  the  country,  after  the  Humber  was  embanked. 

Holdemess,  the  present  name  of  the  district,  is  derived  from  the  watery  or 
marshy  nature  of  the  place,  for,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  1  of  this  vol.,  Hoi 
is  GaeUc  for  water ;  Der  is  water,  stream,  Ac, ;  and  from  its  running  out  into 
the  sea  like  a  nose,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  added  the  termination 
ness,  and  called  the  district  HoJrder-ness,  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  waters  of 
the  Humber  were  not  at  present  confined  by  high  banks,  the  expanse  of 
water  at  every  flux  of  the  tide  would  cover  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
East  Riding,  and  in  a  great  degree  insulate  the  higher  and  eastern  parts  of 
Holdemess.  Before  the  Humber  banks  were  made,  in  the  townships  of 
Southooates,  Marfleet,  and  Preston,  it  is  probable  that  the  waters  of  the 
Humber  extended  through  the  low  grounds  of  Sutton,  Swine,  and  many 
other  townships  northwards  towards  the  source  of  the  river  Hull.  Leland 
tells  us  that  Hedon  was  once  insulated  by  sea  creeks,  and  when  that  was  so, 
it  is  probable  that  the  low  grounds  or  carrs  on  the  western  side  of  Hdder- 
ness  were  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  Humber,  at  spring  tides,  very  far 
towards  Frodingham  Bridge.  But  this  state  of  things  has  entirely  disap- 
peared before  the  system  of  draining  and  embanking,  which  has  been  so 
successfully  introduced  into  the  district. 
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The  name  anciently  given  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  tract  now  caUed  the 
East  Riding,  was  Deira  Wold;  and  the  lower  parts  towards  the  sea  and  the 
Humher  were  called  Cava  Deira,  i.e.,  hollow  or  low  Deira.  It  is  pretty  well 
agreed  upon  that  the  district  of  Holdemess  was,  in  early  ages,  cut  off  almost 
entirely  from  the  country  around,  hy  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  which  run  to  the 
east  on  the  north ;  and  hy  thick  and  extensive  forests  and  morasses,  which 
extended  from  the  Wolds  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humher.i'  The 
natural  division  of  Holdemess,  as  Mr.  Poulson  very  properly  remarks,  may 
be  said  to  include  the  whole  country  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  channel  of  the  Humber,  its  western 
limits  passing  by  Bridlington,  Burton  Agnes,  Driffield,  Beswick,  Beverley, 
and  Cottingham,  to  Hessle ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  he  adds,  that  this  was 
the  extent  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Parisi. 

Professor  Phillips,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  states 
*'  that  the  lakes,  which  were  left  on  the  retiring  of  the  diluvial  currents,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  continually  diminished  in  depth,  and  contracted  in  extent, 
by  deposits  of  vegetable  matter,  decayed  shells,  and  sediment,  brought  with 
them  by  land  floods.  In  this  manner,"  he  continues,  ''  a  surprising  number 
of  inland  lakes  have  been  extinguished  in  Holdemess,  and  nothing  remains 
to  denote  their  former  existence,  bi^t  the  deposits  by  which  they  have  been 
filled."  The  names  of  many  places  in  the  district,  as  Botsea,  Skips^a,  Kiln- 
Ma,  Withem^a,  Woodmans^a,  &c.,  indicate  the  places  at  which  some  of  these 
lakes  or  meres  existed,  but  there  is  but  one  now  left  in  the  whole  tract  of 

*  The  whole  district  of  the  East  Riding  originally  formed  one  immense  and  trackless 
forest.  Much  of  the  original  wood  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  the 
captive  natives  in  the  laborious  occupation  of  clearing  woods  and  draining  marshes. 
Much  more  was  burnt  to  ashes  during  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  As  one 
of  the  objects  which  the  Romans  had  in  view  in  destroying  the  forests,  was  to  prevent 
the  Britons  fVom  concerting  schemes  of  insurrection  and  revolt,  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  places  the  trees,  when  rooted  up  or  cut  down,  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
marshy  ground,  in  which,  in  course  of  time,  they  became  embedded ;  and  abundant 
remains  stiLl  exist  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  of  trees,  plants,  roots,  and 
brushwood,  over  a  great  part  of  this  district  Great  quantities  were  found  at  Beverley, 
in  the  common  pastures  of  Swinemoor  and  Figham,  when  the  Beverley  and  Barmston 
drain  was  cut ;  and  in  many  other  marshy  places,  particularly  at  Eske,  where  not  only 
great  oak  trees  have  been  taken  up,  generally  with  the  roots  attached;  but  trees  of  a 
lighter  description,  such  as  hazel,  and  on  these  the  nuts  have  been  found  in  good  pre- 
servation, which  shows  evidently  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  were  destroyed. 
Many  trees  are  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Routh,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  carrs.  The  depth  at  which  they  are  discovered  is  usually  from  one  to  four  feet. 
Another  eoigecture  is — that  these  trees  have  been  washed  away  by  some  great  floods, 
firom  higher  grounds,  and  deposited  in  these  low  marshy  places. 
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country,  and  that  is  at  Hornsea.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  termina- 
tion sea,  or  aey,  as  it  is  also  spelt,  is  not  the  modem  word  denoting  the  ocean, 
but  is  merely  synonimous  with  mere. 

In  Horsley*s  map  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy*s  Geography,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  name's  of  the  British  tribes,  the  Parisi  are  marked 
on  the  promontory  Ocellum.  In  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1821,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Cottingham,  tells  us  that  OccUum  was  certainly  the 
name  of  the  district  now  called  Holderness,  and  that  "  the  name,  from  its 
derivation,  may  fairly  mean  the  eye,  or  exploring  place ;"  and  he  refers  to 
Baxter  and  Camden,  who  seem  to  agree  that  Ocellum  means  Spurn  Head,  or 
the  projecting  head  of  the  Parisi.  But  others  argue  with  much  force  that 
Flamborough  Head  must  be  the  promontory  named  Ocellum.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk,  who  lived  in  the  14th 
century,  has  added  much  to  the  geography  of  Roman  Britain.  This  book, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  contains  a  Roman  Itinerary,  with  a  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  was  printed  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum, 
and  has  also  been  published  separately  in  the  present  century,  informs  us 
that  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  region  or  kingdom  of  Brigantia,  "  where 
the  promontories  of  Oxellum,  and  of  the  Brigantes,  run  into  the  sea,  dwelt 
the  Parisi,  to  whom  belonged  the  towns  of  Petuaria  and  Portus  Felix."  The 
promontories  appear  to  be  Holderness  and  Flamborough  Head,  and  the  towns 
Petuaria  and  Portus  Felix  belonging  to  the  Parisi,  are  said  to  have  been  at 
Beverley  and  Bridlington  Quay.  (See  page  169.)  But  all  these  are  yet  dis- 
putable positions.  Portus  Felix  has  been  assigned  by  some  antiquaries  to 
Filey,  and  others  contend  that  Petuaria,  which  was  the  principal  town,  was 
at  Patrington.  Mr.  Drake,  who  seems  satisfied  that  Petuaria  was  the  present 
Beverley,  is  of  opinion  the  Roman  road  must  have  gone  directly  towards 
Patrington,  or  Spurn  Head,  one  of  which  places  in  Holderness,  he  concludes, 
was  certainly  the  Roman  Prsstorium,  mentioned  as  the  last  stage  in  the  first 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

Lords  of  the  Seigniort. — After  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  English 
nobility  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Conqueror,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  Ill 
of  vol.  i.,  divided  the  kingdom  of  England  between  his  adventurous  followers, 
and  the  Seigniory,  Liberty,  and  Honour,  of  Holderness  was  granted,  in  1007, 
to  Drvs  Deheverer,  also  called  Drogo  de  Bevere,  or  Beurere,  He  was  after- 
wards called  Drago  de  Holdemesse,  This  Drago  married  the  Conqueror*s 
niece,  and  built  a  Castle  at  Skipsea,  but  poisoning  his  wife,  he  was  obliged, 
according  to  Camden,  to  renounce  the  realm.  He  was  a  man  of  overbearing 
and  covetous  disposition,  for  it  appears  £rom  Domesday  that  he  was  not  satis- 
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filed  with  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess,  but  that  he  daimed  all  the  land  in  the 
West  Riding,  which  was  held  by  the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Bererlej,  and 
had  been  confirmed  by  William  himself.  On  the  flight  of  Drago,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  Seigniory  escheated  to  the  Crown,  it  being  conferred  as  a 
mark  of  royal  favour  on  its  next  possessor,  Odo^  Earl  of  Champagne,  a 
Norman,  who  had  married  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adeliza.  William  gave 
him  the  "  Isle  of  Holderness,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
bestowed  on  him  the  city  of  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  Holdemess  at  that 
period  was  a  barren  country,  bearing  no  other  grain  but  oats ;  and  so  soon  as 
Odo  de  Campania's  wiie  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Stephen,  he 
entreated  the  King  to  give  him  some  land  that  would  bear  wheat,  whereby 
he  might  be  better  able  to  nourish  his  nephew ;  the  King  therefore  granted 
him  the  lordship  of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire.  After  the  death  of  the  Con- 
queror, Odo,  in  1090,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Robert  de  Malbray, 
or  De  Mowbray,  £arl  of  Northumberland,  and  others,  to  dethrone  William 
n.,  and  set  up  Stephen,  his  aunt's  son  (who  was  afterwards  King),  to  the 
Crown  of  this  realm,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  By  his  wife  Adeliza, 
he  left  his  successor  Stephen,  and  a  daughter  Judith,  wife  to  Waltheof, 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Stephen,  on  the  decease  of  his  &ther,  became  the  third  Lord  of  Holdemess, 
and  the  second  Earl  of  Albemarle.  His  wife  was  Hawyse,  daughter  of  Ralph 
de  Mortimer,  by  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

WUUam,  the  third  Earl  of  Albemarle,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  Earl, 
and  was  sumamed  Le  Oro$  (the  fat).  He  was  the  chief  of  the  nobles  who, 
in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  defeated  the  Scots  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
(See  vol.  i.,  p.  134.)  This  nobleman  founded  and  endowed  the  Abbeys  of 
Meaux,  in  Holdemess,  and  Bytham  and  Thornton,  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
married  Cicely,  daughter  of  William,  son  of  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  King 
of  Scotland,  and  he  died  in  1179,  and  was  buried  in  Thornton  Abbey.  His 
daughter  Hawise,  who  succeeded  him  in  all  his  estates,  had  three  husbands, 
who  were  successively  Earls  of  Albermarle  and  Lords  of  Holdemess  in  her 
right  William  de  MandemUe,  third  Earl  of  Essex,  married  Hawise,  in  1180, 
and  became  Earl  of  Albemarle,  as  above  mentioned.  At  the  coronation  of 
Richard  I.,  this  nobleman  carried  the  great  crown  of  gold,  and  so  high  and 
important  was  his  character,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  Earls  and  two 
Barons  sent  to  King  Philip  of  France,  to  solicit  his  assistance  in  recovering 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  domination  of  the  infidels.  He  died  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy,  in  1190,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Mortimer,  in  the  same 
country. 
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The  next  husband  of  Hawise  was  WiUiam  de  Fortibus,  one  of  the  Admirals 
of  the  Fleet,  vrho  died  in  1194.  His  wife  remarried,  as  we  have  observed, 
BaMwin  de  Betun,  Earl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  dnd  of  King  John 
(1301),  this  Earl  had  a  grant  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  of  the  town 
of  Hedon,  in  Holdemess,  fof  a  free  burgh.  Hawise  outlived  this  her  third 
husband,  who  died  in  1913,  and  after  his  death  she  gave  no  less  than  the 
sum  of  5,000  marks  to  have  the  possession  of  her  inheritance  and  dowries, 
that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry  again.*  During  her  widowhood 
she  made  many  gifts  to  the  church. 

William  de  Fortibus,  son  and  heir  to  the  second  husband  of  Hawise,  was 
the  next  possessor  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess.  In  the  troublous  timeff 
which  he  Hved,  he  took  part  with  the  rebellious  Barons  against  the  Eang 
two  or  three  times.  He  was  once  excommunicated,  and  it  was  only  by  deep 
submission  to  Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate,  and  Walter  Archbishop 
of  York,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King.  In  1341 
this  nobleman,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  left  England  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Earl  died  on  his  passage,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  same  year. 

WiUiam  ds  Fortibtu,  the  third  Earl  of  Albemarle  of  this  name,  was  the 
next  Lord  of  Holdemess.  He  had  livery  of  his  lands  lying  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Surrey,  Northampton,  Kent,  Southampton,  and  Lincoln ;  and  he  had 
splendid  castles  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland ;  Skipton,  in  Craven ;  and 
Skipsea,  in  Holdemess.  He  died  at  Amiens,  in  France,  in  1360,  and  his 
remains  having  been  brought  to  England,  were  interred  in  one  of  the  monas- 
teries founded  by  his  ancestors.  His  daughter  and  heir  (Aveline)  was  married 
in  1369,  to  Edmund  Crouehback,  second  son  of  Heniy  HI.,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Lancaster.  She  died  without  issue  in  the  3nd  of  Edward  I.  (1374),  and 
the  lordship  of  Holdemess  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

Piers  de  OavesUm,  seventh  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  great  favourite  of 
Edward  n.,  was  the  next  possessor  of  this  extensive  domain,  and  was  be- 
headed near  Warwick,  in  1313.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  185.)  On  his  death  the 
Honour  of  Holdemess  again  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

In  1838  Willum  de  la  Pole,  of  Hull,  had  "  the  inheritance  of  that  great 
manor  of  Burstwick,  in  Holdemess,"  granted  to  him,  but  in  1858  he  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  King,  for  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  customs  of  Hull.    In 

*  When  an  estate  fell  to  a  female,  the  Sovereign  obliged  her  to  mairy  any  one  he 
pleased,  hence  the  excessive  sum  paid  by  this  Countess,  this  being  the  fimrth  time  she 
had  been  placed  in  the  same  situation. 
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the  latter  year  Edward  HE.  granted  Holdemess  to  Isabel  his  daughter,  but 
she  djing  without  issue,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 

Tkoma$  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III.,  had  a  grant  of  this 
Seigniory,  for  the  better  and  more  honourable  support  of  his  dignity.  The 
reader  of  English  history  knows  that  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  had 
been  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  and  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  forcibly  con- 
veyed to  Calais,  where  he  was  smothered  between  two  feather  beds,  in  the 
year  1397.  One  of  the  murderers  of  the  royal  Duke,  Edward  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  HE., 
obtained  the  grant  of  this  Seigniory ;  and  in  1397  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  He  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Fotheringay,  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  next  Lord  of  Holdemess  was  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son 
of  Henry  YI.,  who  bore  the  tide  of  "  Stew^ard  of  England,  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Lord  of  Holdemesse."  He  was  slain  in  the  wars  with  France, 
in  1432 ;  dying  without  issue. 

In  1421,  Anne,  Countess  of  Stafford,  daughter  of  Thomas  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  her  issue  were  restored  to  all  their  lands  and 
honours.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  and  heir,  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  slain  in  the  Battle  of  Northampton,  in  1459.  His 
grandson  Henry  was  the  next  possessor  of  this  Seigniory.  This  peer  was  a 
principal  instrument  in  raising  Hichard  III.  to  the  throne ;  with  whom  for 
a  time  he  continued  on  very  good  terms,  but  at  some  slights  experienced  from 
the  usurper,  he  entered  into  a  design  with  others  to  dethrone  him,  and  ad- 
vance Henry,  Earl  of  Eichmond.  He  was  taken  in  arms  against  the 
"  crook 'd  back  tyrant,"  and  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  without  any  arraignment 
or  legal  proceeding.  Edward,  son  and  heir  of  the  last  Duke,  was  restored  to 
the  honours  of  his  father,  in  1498 ;  but  being  accused  of  a  design  to  take  off 
the  King,  that  he  might  reign  himself,  he  was  arraigned,  found  guilty,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  in  1521.  By  his  death  the  honour  of  Holdemess 
reverted  to  the  Crown. 

In  1557,  Henry  Neville,  fifth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  had  a  grant  of  this 
domain,  and  he,  in  1559,  re-granted  the  same  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir  John 
Constable,  Knt,  of  Burton  Constable  and  Halsham,  in  Holdemess.  This 
Sir  John  was  of  a  family  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble  descent.  Dr.  Burton, 
the  antiquary,  deduced  their  pedigree  from  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England,  the 
Kings  of  Scotland,  Dukes  of  Normandy,  &c.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Henry,  who  died  in  1608. 

Sir  Henry  Constable,  the  next  Lord  of  the  Seigniory,  was  created  a  peer  of 
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Scotland,  by  King  James  YI.  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Dun- 
bar, and  Lord  Constable,  bj  patent,  dated  at  Newmarket,  Nov.  14th,  1 620, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male,  bearing  the  names  and  arms  of  Constable.  This 
nobleman  died,  in  1645,  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  siege  of  Scarbro*, 
and  his  son  John,  second  Viscount  Dunbar,  who  succeeded  him,  died  in  1666. 
The  latter  married  Lady  Mary  Brudenell,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Cardigan.  Babert,  the  third  Viscount  Dunbar,  succeeded  his  father ; 
he  married  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Bellasyse,  of  Worlaby, 
Lincolnshire;  and  secondly.  Lady  Dorothy  Brundenell,  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his 
brother  William,  in  1714,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hugh  second 
Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  but  having  no  issue  by  her,  his  estate,  in  virtue 
of  a  special  entail,  devolved  on  his  nephew,  Cuthhert  TunstaU,  who  took  the 
name  of  Constable,  and  the  title  of  Viscount  Dunbar  has  ever  since  remained 
dormant,  no  heir  male  general  having  appeared  to  claim  it.  William  Constable, 
son  and  heir  of  Cuthbert,  dying  without  issue,  by  will  entailed  his  estates 
and  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess  on  his  nephew,  Edward  Sheldon,  Esq.,  who 
in  March,  1791,  took  the  name  of  Constable.  He  also  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Francis  Sheldon,  Esq.,  who  likewise  took 
the  name  of  Constable,  and  died  without  issue. 

The  next  Lord  of  Holdemess  who  succeeded  in  the  entail  was  Sir  Thomas 
Hugh  Clifford,  created  a  Baronet  May  22nd,  1815,  at  the  particular  request 
of  Louis  Xym.,  King  of  France,  as  a  testimony  of  the  services  and  atten- 
tions received  by  him,  from  that  gentleman,  during  his  long  residence  in  this 
country.  This  nobleman  was  born  Dec.  4th,  1762,  and  married,  June 
7th,  1791,  Mary  Macdonald,  second  daughter  of  John  Chichester,  Esq.,  of 
Arlington,  Devonshire,  and  had  issue.  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  the  present  Baronet 
He  took  the  name  of  Constable,  by  royal  sign  manual,  in  1821,  and  died  in 
February,  1823,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas  Aston  Clifford 
Constable,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess;  for  which  honour 
he  holds  his  courts  at  Hedon,  where  the  Corporation  are  bound  by  charter 
to  provide  him  with  a  hall  and  prison  for  the  manor  of  Burstwick,  with  the 
hamlets,  free  warren,  and  parks  thereunto  belonging,  "  commonly  called  the 
dominion  of  Holdemess,"  and  in  some  old  deeds  styled,  the  Isle  of  Holdemess. 
Besides  its  ancient  lords,  several  other  families  have  held  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Holdemess,  but  it  became  extinct  in  1778,  on  the  death  of  Robert  Conyers 
Darcy,  Baron  Darcy  and  Conyers,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Leeds. 
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This  district,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  thne  of  the  Conqnest,  has 
formed  a  haxonial  liberty,  or  Seigniory,  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  Dickering 
Wapentake;  on  the  east  bj  the  German  Ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Hamber;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Hull,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Wapentake  of  Harthill.  It  forms  a  long  crescent  figure,  presenting  its 
homed  side  to  the  sea.  Its  length  from  north  te  south  is  thirty-seven  miles, 
and  its  breadth  is  only  from  nine  to  twelve  miles.  Along  the  sea  coast  its 
diflb  are  subject  to  gradual  and  continual  waste,  from  the  incursions  of  the 
foaming  billows,  which,  by  washing  out  the  friable  substrata,  tumble  the 
superincumbent  earth  into  the  deep,  and  are  thus  supposed  to  cany  away,  on 
an  average,  from  1  to  3|-  yards  of  land  annually  along  the  whole  coast. 
"  We  have  travelled  on  roads,  which  are  now  gone,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
'*  and  have  seen  the  venerable  churches  of  Owthome  and  Kilnsea,  the  former 
of  which  was  ingulphed  in  the  ocean  in  1816,  and  the  latter  in  1896."  The 
town  of  Ravenspume  and  several  villages,  which  have  been  washed  away, 
and  have  left  not  a  "  wreck  behind,"  wiU  be  noticed  at  a  subsequent  page. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Hornsea  was  once  ten  miles  from  the  sea. 

Holdemess  is  generally  a  champaign  district,  encompassed  by  the  ocean 
and  the  rivers  Humber  and  Hull,  sinking  into  low  marshes  and  cultivated 
fens  near  the  rivers,  and  rising  on  its  eastern  side,  by  swelling  undulations, 
towards  the  sea.  The  Wapentake  is  in  three  bailiwicks,  or  divisions — 
middle,  norUi,  and  south — and  its  area,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
returns,  is  160,470  acres.  It  comprises  46  parishes,  subdivided  into  84 
townships,  but  there  are  only  two  small  market  towns — ^Hedon  and  Patring- 
ton.  The  fionners  and  graziers  however  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce 
at  Hull  and  Beveiley,  which  He  near  its  western  limits  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Hull.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  small  craft,  and  has  a 
canal  branching  eastward  to  Leven,  and  another  extending  northward,  from 
Frodingbam  to  Driffield.  The  soil,  agriculture,  Ac,  are  already  noticed  in 
the  description  of  the  East  Riding,  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  history. 

HOLDERNESS  SOUTH  DIVISION,— This  division  or  bailiwick  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Holdemess  contains  the  parishes  of  Burstwick,  Easington, 
Halsham,  Hollym,  Holmpton,  Keyingham,  Kilnsea,  Ottringham,  Owthome 
(part  of),  Patrington,  PauU,  Skeffing,  Sunk  Island,  Welwick,  and  Winestead. 
The  names  of  places  in  Holdemess  may  generally  be  found  in  a  Saxon  origin. 
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BuRSTWicK. — ^This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Burstwick-com- 
Skeckling  and  Ryhill-cum-Camerton.  The  manor  of  Burstwick  was  always 
retained  by  the  Lords  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess  in  their  own  hands, 
whether  in  the  Crown,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  subject ;  and  there  was  situated 
the  great  baronial  Castle  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle,  although  the  first  lord 
resided  at  Skipsea,  and  those  of  later  years  at  Burton  Constable.  The  manor 
waa  of  great  extent,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  our  Kings  at  the  sereral  periods 
the  Seigniory  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  pubHc  records  of  the  kingdom 
adduce  several  proofs  of  royal  visits  to  Holdemess. 

Edward  I.  was  at  his  royal  park  at  Burstwick,  on  the  9th  and  11th  of 
November,  1300.  In  1339,  King  Edward  granted  the  custody  of  his  parks, 
in  the  manor  of  Brustwyh,  to  William  Dale,  according  to  letters  patent  In 
1847,  John  d*  Arcy,  called  John  d*  Arci  le  Fitz,  had  the  custody  of  the  King*a 
Hberty  of  Holdemess,  as  also  of  the  manor  of  Brustwyke,  with  its  members. 
In  1856,  King  Edward  m.  bestowed  on  William  de  la  Pole  "  the  inheritance 
of  that  great  manor  of  Bmstwyke,  in  Holdemess,  with  its  members."  Ry- 
mer,  in  his  Fcsdera,  has  preserved  the  special  directions  given  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Countess  of  Carrick,  Queen  of  Robert  Brace  of  Scotland, 
who  was  consigned  to  Richard  Oysel,  steward  of  the  royal  manor  of  Holder- 
ness,  after  the  defeat  of  her  noble  husband  (34th  Edward  I.,  1806.)* 

Edward  11.  visited  Holdemess  several  times.  In  July,  1398,  several  state 
papers  were  signed  by  him  at  Burstwick. 

In  law  phraseology,  the  ancient  name  of  this  parish,  Skeckling,  or  Skeck- 
ling-cnm-Burstwick,  is  still  kept  up,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one- 
arched  bridge  across  a  stream  in  the  village,  oaUed  Skeckling  Bridge,  and  an 
adjoining  field,  called  Skeckling  Close,  the  name  is  altogether  practically 
obsolete.  The  area  of  the  entire  parish  is  6,270  acres,  and  the  principal 
landowners  are  Sir  T.  A.  CHfford  Constable,  Bart.  (Lord  of  the  Manor)  t  Mr. 
Robt.  Bumham,  Burstwick ;  Mr.  Farmer,  London ;  —  Raikes,  Esq.,  Hull ; 
Anthony  Bannister,  Esq.,  Paull;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  Kelsey  Hill. 
Amount  of  assessed  property,  dS9,141.    Population  of  Burstwick-cum-Skeck- 

*  She  was  to  have  with  her  a  lady  and  a  woman  ibr  her  chamber, "  who  may  be  of  good 
age,  and  not  gay;*'  two  pages,  "who  shall  be  also  of  good  age,  and  pnident;"  one  of 
them  to  carve  for  her;  **a  foot-boy  to  wait  in  her  chamber,  one  who  is  sober  and  not 
riotous,  to  make  her  bed,  and  do  other  offices  pertaining  to  her  chamber;'*  a  valet^  "  who 
shall  be  of  good  bearing,  and  discreet  to  keep  her  keys,  and  serve  in  the  paatiy  and 
cellar ;"  and  a  cook.  She  was  also  allowed  three  greyhounds  for  her  recreation  in  the 
warren  at  Burstwick,  "  and  in  the  x>arks  when  she  chuseth ;"  to  have  venison  in  the 
park,  and  fish  in  the  flsheries,  "  according  as  she  shaU  be  inclined ;"  and  she  was  to  re- 
aide  in  the  best  house  in  the  manor,  at  her  pleasure.— ByvMr,  toI.  ii.,  p.  1018. 
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ling  township,  509 ;  and  of  the  whole  parish,  745  sools.    The  tithes  were 
commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1773. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  yalued  in  the  Liher  Regis  at  £7.,  and  now 
worth  about  £380.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  King.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  was  erected 
about  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  a  handsome  spacious  edifice 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture ;  restored  and  beautified  in  1853,  with 
much  taste  and  at  considerable  outlay.  It  consists  of  a  nave  with  a  north 
aisle,  a  chancel  with  a  north  aisle,  a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
forming  half  a  transept,  and  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  a  modem  brick  porch,  and  the  windows  are 
almost  all  square  headed.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  the  patron,  who  is 
the  lay  Rector,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  June, 
1853,  a  new  gilded  weathercock,  surmounted  by  a  globe  and  cross,  was  added 
to  this  church,  on  which  occasion  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  village,  John 
Jackson,  aged  99  years  (since  dead),  ascended  the  narrow  spiral  staircase  to 
witness  its  adjustment  by  the  sun.  The  interior  is  very  neat;  the  aisle  of 
the  nave  is  divided  from  it  by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal 
columns.  The  western  arch  of  the  tower,  which  previous  to  the  late  repa- 
rations was  built  up  with  brick  work,  is  now  open,  and  within  it  is  the  organ, 
placed  on  a  low  screen  of  very  elaborate  workmanship,  built  by  Mr.  F.  Web- 
ster, architect,  Hedon,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  stained  glass  window  to  show 
above  it.  This  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
interior.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  five  lights,  one  of  which  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  Wailes,  and  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Clarke  (who  was  for  upwards  of  forty  years  Vicar  of  this  parish), 
by  Mrs.  King,  wife  of  the  present  Vicar.  Most  of  the  other  windows  are 
either  filled  or  decorated  with  coloured  glass.  Over  the  communion  table 
are  two  ancient  pictures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  chancel  is  a  plain  sedilia,  and  the  remains 
of  the  piscina;  and  suspended  beneath  the  chancel  arch  is  a  gilded  chande- 
lier of  oak,  the  gift  of  the  present  Vicar.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  flat, 
and  by  the  removal  of  the  underdrawing,  the  handsome  oak  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  restored  to  view.  The  font  has  a  handsome  Gothic  top,  carved 
by  Mr.  F.  Webster.  The  south  chapel,  which  is  open  to  the  nave  by  a 
pointed  arch,  is  of  much  beauty,  with  clustered  columns,  and  the  well  pre- 
served remains  of  the  sedilia.  The  tower  contains  only  one  bell,  but  of  great 
size,  weighing  17  cwt,  which  was  recast  in  1817.  New  gates  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  churchyard,  which  has  also  received  gome  considerable 
augmentation  in  size. 
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The  Vicarage  Home  is  a  good  substantial  residence,  the  grounds  and 
arrangements  of  which  have  lately  been  very  much  improTed. 

The  Village  is  neat  and  pleasant,  and  stands  about  nine  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Hull,  and  three  S.E.  from  Hedon.  The  northern  part  of  the  village  is 
the  ancient  hamlet  of  Skeckling,  and  is  separated  from  Burstwick  by  a  stream 
or  drain,  across  which  is  the  above-mentioned  Skeckling  Bridge.  The  church 
and  the  Vicarage  are  in  Skeckling.  A  short  distance  firom  the  village  is  a 
Station  on  the  HuU  and  Holdemess  Eailway.  The  School  is  endowed  with 
£16.  per  ann.,  left  by  the  Bev.  William  Clarke,  late  Vicar,  in  1853.  Here 
are  also  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 

"  The  site  of  the  Castle  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle  is  said  to  have  been 
visible  on  an  eminence  in  the  south  park,  with  a  moat  surrounding  it,  in 
1783,"  writes  Mr.  Poulson,  in  the  History  of  Holdemess ;  "  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  moat  may  not  be  that  which  surrounded  the  old  house  which 
stood  inclosed  within  it,  and  which  forms  nearly  a  square,  comprising  about 
four  acres  of  land ;  the  moat,  although  in  some  measure  filled  up,  is  easily 
defined.  There  were  also  the  sites  of  two  or  more  fish-ponds  to  the  south,  of 
the  moat,  but  below  the  hill.  Previously  to  1793,  there  were  still  many  head 
of  deer  in  the  south  park."*  The  same  writer  says,  "  In  the  south  park,  in 
Mr.  William  Constable's  time,  there  still  remained  an  old  oak,  thirty-six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  in  which  twelve  persons  could  dine ;  and  there 
were  in  the  recollection  of  Uving  persons  several  other  trees,  or  rather  trunks 
of  trees,  of  lesser  circumference." 

Burstwick  is  very  elevated,  and  from  some  parts  of  the  parish  there  are 
most  extensive  views.  Louth  Church,  in  Lincolnshire,  may  be  seen  from 
Burstwick  Garth. 

We  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal  farms  in  this  parish,  the  buildings  on 
some  of  which  are  very  commodious  and  respectable. 

SoiUh  Park  fiEmn  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson.  The 
house  is  an  ancient  brick  building.  North  Park  House  is  a  neat  brick 
building,  erected  in  1843-3.  The  site  of  the  ancient  house  is  now  converted 
into  garden  ground,  and  is  moated  round.    On  the  north-east  side  of  the 

• 

•  The  Boyal  Park  at  Burstwick  assisted  to  supply  the  larder  of  some  of  our  Kings  in 
London  with  venison,  as  appears  firom  a  payment  of  £2,  Is.  4d.,  made  to  Bd.  Oysel,  the 
keeper  of  the  manor,  for  hia  disbursements  respecting  three  doles  of  venison  taken  in 
that  park,  and  four  doles  of  venison  taken  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  which  were  sent  by 
water  from  Hull  to  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  These  disbursements  consisted 
of  the  cost  of  salt  to  preserve  the  venison,  the  freight  of  a  vessel  to  cany  it  to  London, 
and  the  wages  of  a  boy  to  take  care  of  it  while  on  board  of  the  ship. — Wardrobe't  Account 
of  the  Hei^  of  Edward  I.,  28  vo.,  fol.  08. 
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him  is  a  ditch  or  embankment,  about  four  feet  in  height,  the  object  or  use 
of  which  is  now  unknown.  Mr.  Chailes  Johnson,  the  present  occupier^  often 
finds  large  oak  trees  beneath  the  surface ;  and  he  has  one  now  in  his  posses- 
sion, which  measures  forty  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in  circumference.  (See 
page  804.)    North  and  South  Parks  are  within  the  limits  of  Skeckling. 

The  feurm  house  called  Burstunck  Hall  or  Garth  was  erected  in  1803,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  hall,  which,  haying  become  dilapidated,  was  taken  down  in 
1802.  It  stands  near  to  the  south  park,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
moat  are  distinctly  visible  at  present.  This  place  was  formerly  the  seat  and 
property  of  the  family  of  Applejard. 

Burstwick  Orange  was  once  called  Grospel  Hill,  or  Gospel  Farm ;  the  house 
built  in  1860,  partly  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  residence,  is  a  huge  sub- 
stantial brick  building,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a  small  fish  pond,  having  an 
island  in  the  centre  of  it.     Mr.  Abraham  Leonard  occupies  this  £urm. 

NuttlsB  Hall,  a  large  brick  building,  is  situated  on  elevated  ground.  The 
farm  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  Nuttles  or  Nuthill,  who  possessed  this 
manor  through  many  reigns.  Peter  de  Nuthill  was  High  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire in  the  d6th  of  Edward  HI.  (1858.)  The  Ghampneys  possessed  the 
estate  of  the  Nuttles  during  the  last  centuiy.  In  the  farm  yard  is  a  hot 
water  spring  which  is  never  dry.  There  was  formerly  a  Church  or  Chapd 
here,  which,  being  dependent  upon  the  mother  church  of  Skeckling,  paid  an 
annual  pension  of  2s.  to  the  Rector,  and  one  mark  to  the  Vicar,  of  Skeckling. 
The  patronage  was  vested  in  the  family  of  Nuthill,  Knts.,  and  in  1382,  the 
chantry  of  the  chapel  of  Nuthill  was  appropriated  to  the  church  thereof.  In 
1585  ^e  church  was  demolished,  but  the  proceeds  of  the  living  was  stated 
to  be  £2,  per  annum. 

There  is  another  farm  called  NtUhUl,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the 
south  park,  in  this  parish,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Bobinson.  The  house  is  a  large  brick  building,  erected  in  1825,  on  a  plea- 
sant site,  on  one  of  the  highest  spots  in  Holdemess. 

Bidgemont,  called  also  Bidgemond,  and  Bvgemont,  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  William  Stickney.  This  farm  consists  of  about  800  acres,  and  when 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  present  occupier  first  entered  upon  it,  800  acres 
were  under  water,  200  acres  in  whins,  and  the  rest  only  was  land  of  any 
real  value.  The  late  Mr.  Stickney,  when  a  boy,  used  to  skate  from  Bidge- 
mont to  school,  at  Roos,  during  the  winter  months,  from  which  circumstance 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  then  condition  of  this  part  of  Holdemess. 
But  the  farm  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Bidgemont  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Stickney's  family,  for  up  to  150  years,  as  yearly 
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tenants,  no  lease  ever  having  been  executed^  a  fact  alike  honourable  to 
both  parties,  they  (with  the  exception  of  the  present  occupier,  who  has 
become  a  Catholic)  being  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  their  landlords  (the 
Constable  family)  Catholics.  Bidgemont  Howe  is  a  large  handsome  yilla- 
looking  residence,  erected  in  1824.  The  situation  is  veiy  pleasant  and  well 
wooded.  Mr.  Wm.  Stickney,  who  died  in  1848,  was  an  excellent  practical 
agriculturist,  and  wrote  a  treatise,  which  obtained  him  a  silver  medal  from 
the  Agricultural  Society.  Mrs.  Sarah  EUU,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  EUis,  the 
missionary,  author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  is  the  daughter  of  the  late, 
and  half-sister  of  the  present,  Mr.  Stickney.  This  lady,  whilst  a  spinster, 
became  &yourably  known  in  literary  cireles,  by  the  publication  of  her  "Pic- 
tures of  Private  Life,"  and  since  her  marriage  she  has  written  the  well-known 
and  highly-appreciated  work  called  "The  Women  of  England."  Mrs.  EUis 
has  also  written  some  excellent  poetry. 

KeUey,  or  Kdsea  Hill,  was  an  extensive  mound  of  sand  and  gravel,  covered 
with  plantations,  but  the  Holdemess  Eailway  Company  purchased  it,  ran 
their  line  through  it,  and  found  in  the  hill  itself  a  fine  supply  of  materials 
for  forming  their  iron  highway.  During  the  excavation  of  the  hill«  several 
stag  horns,  curious  shells,  and  petrified  curiosities,  were  found ;  and  of  the 
latter  class  a  perfect  mushroom,  in  a  petrified  state,  was  found  buried  deep 
in  the  sand.  Many  of  these  curiosities  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Owst,  of 
Keyingham.  KeUey  House,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Holmes. 

Rifhill  Township. — Ryhill,  or  Rial,  is  a  small  village,  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Hedon  to  Patrington,  three  miles  S.E.  of  the  former  place,  and 
one  mile  S.  from  Burstwick.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  family  of  De  Ryell, 
its  ancient  possessors.  The  chief  proprietors  at  present  are  Miss  Broadley, 
C.  L.  Ringrose,  Esq.,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchin- 
son.  Area  of  the  township,  d,380  acres;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£3,807.;  population,  216  souls.  Tithes  commuted  in  1805.  There  is  a 
small  Wesleyan  Chapel  here,  erected  in  1819. 

CamerUm  Hamlet  consists  of  four  houses  close  to  Ryhill.  CamerUm  Hall 
(now  a  farm  house),  the  property  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Ringrese,  and  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  Mitchinson,  is  a  large  fine  looking  house,  pleasantly  situated,  and  partly 
surrounded  with  trees.    Population  of  Camerton,  20. 

Easinoton. — This  parish  lies  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  towards  the 
Spurn  Point,  and  is  divided  into  two  townships — Easington  and  Out-Newton. 
The  area  of  the  entire  parish  is  6,228  acres,  of  which  4,363  belongs  to 
Easington.    Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  Bart,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the 
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principal  landowners  are  Messrs.  J.  Walker,  John  Richardson,  Wm.  Childy 
John  Clubley,  John  R.  Bolson,  and  Wm.  Dennison.  Amount  of  assessed 
property,  £4,073. ;  rateable  value,  £3,401. ;  population  of  Easington  town- 
ship, 567  souls;  population  of  the  entire  parish,  625. 

The  Church  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  Meauz,  in  part  of 
recompense  for  the  manor  of  Myton  and  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,  which 
that  monastery  passed  to  the  Crown.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  and 
Convent  by  Archbishop  de  la  Zouch,  in  1346,  who  ordained  that  there  should 
be  in  this  church  one  perpetual  Vicar,  whose  collation  should  be  in  himself 
and  his  successors  in  the  See  of  York  for  ever.  At  the  dissolution  Henry 
Vm.  settled  the  Rectory  of  Easington  upon  the  Archiepiscopal  See.  The 
Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  in  the  Eing*s  Books  at  £10.;  it 
was  augmented  by  a  grant  of  £300.,  in  1768,  by  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  bounty,  and  in  1810  and  1819,  by  Parliamentary  giants  of  £300. 
and  £1,300.  It  is  now  returned  at  £51.  per  annum.  As  we  have  stated, 
the  Archbishop  is  the  patron,  and  the  Rev.  George  Inman  is  the  present 
Vicar.  The  tithes  of  Easington  township  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure 
in  1770. 

The  Edifice  (All  Saints)  is  situated  on  high  ground  near  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  13th 
century,  but  many  subsequent  additions  and  alterations  have  been  made.  It 
comprises  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  had  formerly  a  chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  latter.  At  the  west  end  is  a  venerable  looking  embattled 
tower,  built  of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  the  doorway  of  which  is  probably  of  the 
^  13th  centuiy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Burstall,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  that  Prioiy.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  cut  stone,  and  the 
chancel  of  rubble.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  several  plain  pointed 
windows,  and  a  brick  porch ;  the  same  side  of  the  church  has  three  square- 
headed  windows,  of  three  lights  each ;  and  in  the  east  end  is  a  large  pointed 
window  of  five  lights.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  three  pointed  win- 
dows, and  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  similar  to  the  south  in  point  of 
style.  The  nave  is  embattled.  In  the  interior,  the  south  aisle  is  divided 
from  the  nave  by  four  Early  Pointed  arches,  springing  from  piers  alternately 
cylindrical,  and  of  three  clustered  columns,  with  deep  cap  mouldings,  forming 
a  pleasing  and  graceful  contrast  On  the  north  side  are  three  widely- 
sweeping  arches,  resting  on  veiy  thick  circular  pillars  without  mouldings, 
probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  church.  The  chancel  is  very  spacious,  and 
contains  the  ancient  piscina,  with  some  deep  mouldings.  The  roof  is  of  fine 
oak.     The  foundations  of  the  south  chapel  are  still  visible.     The  tower  is 
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open  to  the  church,  but  a  gallery,  erected  in  1803,  <'in  the  debased  style  of 
village  architecture,"  partly  conceals  its  noble  arch,  and  obstructs  the  view 
of  the  fine  western  window.     The  tower  contains  three  bells. 

The  Village  is  situated  between  the  sea  and  the  Humber,  about  a  mile 
equidistant  from  both,  and  about  6  miles  S.E.  from  Patrington.  Here  is  a 
neat  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  built  in  1851,  and  a  small  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  erected  in  1850.  The  church  school  is  endowed  with  3a.  3b.  27p. 
of  land,  bequeathed  in  1811,  by  Bobert  Pattinson,  Esq. 

The  Manor  House,  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Overtons,  still  remains  in 
the  village,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  It  formerly  consisted  of  a  centre  and 
two  projecting  wings,  with  a  large  entrance  hall.  One  parlour  was  orna- 
mented with  portraits  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  painted  on  oak  panels,  and  let  into  the  wainscot.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  the  village,  that  Charles  I.  slept  one  night  here  during  the 
civil  war,  under  the  roof  of  Col.  Overton,  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  Charles 
ever  proceeded  into  Holdemess.  It  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  earlier 
Kings,  who  are  well  known  to  have  landed  on  the  coast  in  this  neighbourhood, 
may  have  lodged  here.    (See  page  146  and  147,  vol.  i.) 

DimlingUm  is  a  small  hamlet  in  this  township,  situated  near  the  sea. 
Dimlington  Hill  is  the  most  elevated  ground  in  this  part  of  Holdemess. 

Out'Newton  Township, — The  area  of  this  tO¥mship  is  865  acres;  population, 
58.  The  Village  consists  of  a  few  scattered  &rm  houses  and  cottages,  and 
stands  about  2^  miles  N.  of  Easington,  and  4  miles  E.  from  Patrington. 
Near  the  sea  cliff  is  a  part  of  the  gable  end  of  an  ancient  Chapel  of  Ease, 
In  1833  these  remains  were  147  yards  from  the  sea.  Near  them  are  foun- 
dations of  some  buildings,  which  have  been  moated  round,  probably  the  site 
of  the  old  manor  house.  The  tithes  have  been  commuted  for  J6183.,  payable 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  there  is  about  half  an  acre  of  glebe^the  site 
of  the  old  chapel. 

Halsham. — The  name  of  this  place  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon 
haUz,  holy,  and  ham,  a  dwelling  or  village.  The  Constable  fEunily  have  held 
Halsham  from  a  very  early  period,  and  it  has  continued  in  the  same  family 
to  the  present  day,  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  Bart.,  being  its  present  lord.  At 
what  time  the  family  quitted  Halsham  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  before  the  year  1620.  Area,  2,877  acres ;  rateable  value,  £3,269 ; 
amount  of  assessed  property,  iS4,795 ;  population,  364  souls. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  J.  Dyneley,  Esq.,  and  incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  John  Ion,  for  whom  the  Bev.  Miles  Mackereth  officiates. 
It  is  rated  at  ^613.  68.  8d.,  but  now  worth  Je760.  per  ann.    The  Fabric  of  the 
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Church  (All  Sainte)  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel  with  chantry 
chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  appen- 
dage has  double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  an  embattled  parapet,  and  contains 
two  bdls.  In  the  west  £ront  is  an  empty  niche  above  a  pointed  window  of 
three  lights.  On  the  south  side  is  a  brick  porch,  and  on  the  north  a  modem 
brick  vestry.  The  divisions  of  the  south  aisle  contain  pointed  windovns  of 
three  lights ;  this  side  of  the  chancel  has  a  square  window  in  the  centre,  and 
pointed  windows  on  each  side  of  it.  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights.  This 
end  rises  to  a  gable,  and  is  finished  with  a  foliated  cross.  The  north  side  is 
similar  to  the  south.  The  interior  is  neat  The  tower  is  open  to  the  nave 
by  a  large  pointed  arch.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  three  pointed 
arches  on  plain  octagonal  pillars ;  and  on  the  north  side  are  two  massive 
arches  resting  on  low  circular  columns.  There  are  some  singularly  sculp- 
tured blocks  above  the  arches  in  the  north  aisle,  evidently  belonging  to  an 
older  church  than  the  present.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  panelled  with 
coloured  bosses.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  has  a  coved  ceiling,  corres- 
ponding with  the  elliptical  arch  which  divides  it  from  the  nave.  Here  is  a 
crocheted  piscina  mutilated,  and  three  sedilias  surmounted  by  a  large  ogee 
crocketed  arch.  The  chantry  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  St  John  of 
Beverley,  has  opened  into  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches,  now  blocked 
up.  The  pulpit  bears  the  date  1634,  and  the  granite  font  is  octagonal.  In 
the  east  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  large  double  piscina,  and  here  is  also  a  fine 
table  monument  of  alabaster,  of  a  Knight  in  a  recumbent  attitude,  his  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  his  head  resting  on  a  helmet,  and  the  body  attired  in  full 
plate  armour.  The  side  or  dado  of  the  tomb  has  pinnacled  niches,  with 
angels  holding  shields.  From  the  style  of  the  armour  this  is  evidently  the 
monument  of  Sir  John  Constable,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Beneath,  is  a  spacious  vault,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Constable,  lords  of  the  place,  were  formerly  interred.  Amongst  the 
mural  monuments  in  the  church  are  two  to  the  ancient  family  of  Owst 

The  ViUage  stands  about  4  miles  N.W.  from  Patrington,  and  5i  E.S.E. 
from  Hedon.  Upon  a  gentle  eminence,  embosomed  in  a  small  plantation  of 
trees,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  is  a  splendid  Mausoleum,  belonging  to 
the  Constable  family,  which  forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  surrounding 
sceneiy.  It  is  a  circular  temple-looking  edifice,  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of 
the  best  white  freestone,  having  blank  arches  round  the  whole,  resting  on 
pilasters.  The  dome,  which  is  of  stone,  covered  with  lead,  is  crowned  with 
an  ornamental  cross.  The  interior  is  faced  and  floored  with  dark  poUsfaed 
marble,  having  Doric  pilasters  and  recesses  round  the  whole;  and  in  the 
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centre  is  an  elegant  white  marble  urn,  inscribed  to  Sir  William  Constable, 
who  lies  in  one  of  the  catacombs,  along  with  several  of  his  family.  The 
urn  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  veined  marble,  and  is  surrounded  bj  an  iron 
railing.  There  are  78  shields  of  arms,  of  the  family  and  connexions,  ranged 
round  the  entablature,  and  a  sky  light  of  stained  glass  throws  a  chastened 
light  over  the  whole  of  the  interior.  This  beautiful  fabric  was  commenced  in 
1790  and  finished  in  1800,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  The  Constables  continued 
to  use  the  old  fiamily  vault,  beneath  the  above-mentioned  chapel,  as  their 
place  of  interment,  until  1809,  when,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  the  bones  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  fiamily  were  collected  and  transferred  to  one  of  the  re- 
positories in  this  edifice. 

On  forming  the  foundations  of  the  Mausoleum,  a  tumulus  was  opened,  in 
which  several  urns  were  found,  containing  a  great  number  of  copper  coins. 
The  urns  and  some  of  the  coins  were  taken  to  Burton  Constable.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  skeletons  found,  with  the  urns 
placed  at  their  heads. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  mansion  house  of  the  Constables.  It  stood 
about  seventy  yards  north  of  the  church,  the  site  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
uneven  state  of  the  ground.     The  field  is  still  called  Mass  Garth. 

In  ancient  times  this  manor  was  divided,  and  known  as  East  and  West 
Halsham,  but  this  distinctive  appellation  is  now  lost.  About  1^  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  church  may  yet  be  seen  the  moats  entire  which  once 
surrounded  the  old  mansion  of  East  Halsham.  The  manor  of  East  Halsham 
was  not  in  the  Constable  fiamily  for  some  time  after  they  became  possessed 
of  West  Halsham.  It  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Meauz,  to  which  it  was 
given  by  Stephen  de  Halsham. 

Near  the  church  is  a  School  and  HofpUal,  founded  by  Sir  John  Constable, 
by  wiU  dated  1579,  and  confirmed  by  letters  patent  in  1584,  as  a  free  school 
for  eight  poor  children,  and  a  refuge  for  eight  poor  men  and  two  poor  women. 
The  endowment  consists  of  an  annual  rent  charge  of  J680.,  out  of  land  in 
Burstwick,  Eeyingham,  and  Paull  parishes,  belonging  to  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Con- 
stable. This  annuity  is  divided  yearly,  as  follows : — £fiO.  to  the  schoolmaster, 
£S.  to  each  of  the  eight  scholars,  £4.  to  each  of  the  eight  almsmen,  and  £2. 
each  to  the  two  almswomen,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  Sir  T.  A.  C. 
Constable.  The  hospital  is  an  ancient  building,  the  rooms  of  which  intended 
for  the  almspeople,  being  very  small,  are  not  often  occupied  by  them ;  but 
the  hall  and  rooms  above  it  are  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster. 

HoLLYH. — ^The  manor  of  HoUym,  or  Holym,  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the 
&mily  of  Sykes,  in  1698,  and  the  Bev.  Christopher  Sykes,  of  Boos,  is  its 
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present  lord.  The  parish  consists  of  the  townships  of  Holljm  and  Withem- 
sea;  its  area  is  3,740  acres,  of  which  2,530  acres  constitute  the  first-named 
township.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  iS3,8d6.,  and  the  population 
of  the  entire  parish  in  1851  was  616  souls.  The  numher  of  persons  in 
Holljm  at  that  date  was  407.  The  principal  landowners  are  the  Bev.  C. 
Barker,  Colonel  Thompson,  Her.  S.  W.  Hall,  Admiral  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Broadlej. 

The  Chapel  of  Holljm,  within  the  parish  of  Withemsea,  as  it  is  andentlj 
called,  was  formerlj  a  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  monks  of  Albemarle, 
and  afterwards  of  the  monks  of  Kirkstall,  bj  grant  from  Albemarle.  Torre 
mentions  that  on  the  11th  of  April,  1409,  a  license  was  granted  to  the  people 
of  Holljm,  being  parishioners  of  Withemsea,  bj  reason  of  the  distance  from 
their  parish  church,  and  other  hazards  of  wajs  and  inundations,  to  have 
Divine  service  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  of  HoUytn,  and  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  chapel  yard  for  the  future.  Thus  it  appears  that  Holljm  did  not 
become  parochial  until  the  date  of  this  license ;  and  that  its  chapel  was  de- 
pendent upon  Withemsea.  The  advowson  of  Holljm  with  Withemsea  was 
given  to  the  Corporation  of  Beverlej,  bj  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  in  1710,  and 
it  was  purchased  of  them  bj  the  Rev.  Robert  Barker,  and  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Barker,  is  the  present  Patron  and  Incumbent.  The  living  is  a  Dis- 
charged Vicarage,  valued  at  £9.  19s.  2d.,  now  worth  iS420.  per  ann. 

The  Church  (St  Nicholas)  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1814,  partlj  bj 
subscription,  and  partlj  bj  a  rate ;  but  the  monej  raised  being  insufficient, 
the  sum  of  £100.  was  borrowed  of  a  Mr.  E.  Coates ;  to  repaj  which,  the 
Church  Close,  containing  3a.  Or.  16p.,  situate  at  Withemsea,  was  devised  to 
him.  According  to  tradition,  this  piece  of  land  was  originallj  given  to  pro- 
vide a  salarj  for  winding  up  the  church  clock.  The  edifice,  which  is  built 
of  brick,  is  small  and  plain,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  west  tower, 
containing  two  bells.  The  interior  is  ceiled,  and  neatlj  pewed,  and  there  is 
a  galletj  at  the  west  end.  The  Vicarage  House  is  a  mean  thatched  resi- 
dence, in  the  occupation  of  a  farmer. 

The  Village,  which  is  small  and  scattered,  is  situated  about  three  miles 
N.E.  from  Patrington.  HoUym  House,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  C.  Barker, 
is  a  good  substantial  brick  building,  erected  bj  the  Rev.  Peter  Atkinson, 
Yicar  of  Holljm,  who  formerlj  purchased  an  estate  here. 

A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1834. 

Rysom  Oarth  is  an  ancient  manor  and  estate  of  543  acres  (free  horn  tithe 
and  land  tax),  which  was  formerlj  in  the  possession  of  the  fiEimilj  of  Rjsom. 
It  is  now  the  residence  and  propertj  of  William  Sherwood,  Esq.    The  man- 
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Bion  is  of  brick,  large  and  commodious,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  about  2i 
miles  S.  from  Hollym,  and  it  commands  most  extensive  prospects. 

Charities. — The  town  stock  consists  of  £47.,  ancient  benefactions;  £21. 
given  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  Pape,  in  1805 ;  and  £13.  contributed  by  the 
parishioners.  The  interest  is  divided  amongst  the  poor  widows  of  the 
parish.  There  are  three  cottages,  purchased  for  the  poor  with  ancient  bene- 
factions, and  also  an  annual  payment  of  10s.  to  the  poor,  issuing  out  of  a 
farm  in  the  parish. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £300.,  left  by  will,  in  1813,  by 
Mr.  Geoige  Cook  Pape.     The  legacy  duty  has  reduced  this  sum  to  £270. 

WiTHEBNSEA. — This  towuship  lies  on  the  sea  side,  and,  according  to  the 
Parliamentazy  return  of  1851,  comprises  1,210  acres,  including  the  sea 
coast;  but  in  the  census  return  of  1841,  the  area  of  Withemsea  is  stated 
to  be  850  acres.  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  Bart.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Eateable  value,  £031. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,163. ;  population 
in  1861,  100  souls. 

The  ocean  encroaches  very  much  upon  this  place ;  and,  according  to  some, 
nearly  two  yards  are  lost  through  it  every  year.  As  we  have  shewn  in  the 
account  of  Hollym,  Withemsea,  or  Whithomsea,  was  anciently  an  indepen- 
dent parish.  The  church  was  at  first  a  Bectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Albemarle,  or  their  Cell  of  Burstall ;  and  by  the  said 
Abbot  of  Albemarle  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  IQrkstall,  unto 
whom  it  was  appropriated,  and  a  Vicarage  therein  endowed.  Torre  informs 
us  that  on  the  8th  of  November,  1444,  a  commission  was  issued  to  examine 
the  parishioners  of  Withemsea,  whose  churchyard  being  so  nigh  the  sea, 
that  by  the  violence  of  its  waves  beating  upon  it,  in  a  certain  tempest  was 
destroyed,  that  they  might  make  choice  of  another  foundation  whereon  to 
build  them  a  new  church.  Accordingly,  on  the  8t^  of  December  they  certi- 
fied that  the  place  called  Priest's  HUl,  within  the  lordship  of  Withemsea, 
was  a  convenient  site  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  church ;  whereupon  the 
Archbishop  then  decreed  that  the  parish  church  should  be  built  on  the  said 
place,  which  being  done,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1488,  a  commission  was 
directed  to  William  Bishop  of  Dromer,  to  consecrate  the  same,  then  newly 
built.  This  church  was  unroofed  during  a  dreadful  storm  in  1600,  and  has 
been  a  neglected  ruin  ever  since,  the  township  having  become  too  poor  for 
the  support  of  such  a  costly  structure.  It  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary.  The  shell  ^of  the  fabric  exhibits  a  nave,  side  aisles,  a  capacious 
chancel,  and  west  tower.  It  is  situated  some  few  fields  distant  from  the  sea. 
In  1832  these  beautiful  and  picturesque  ruins  were  417^  yards  from  the 
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sea;  the  middle  of  bigh  road  was  278  yards;  and  Intak  farm  house  east 
end  was  31S  yards  from  the  sea.  It  is  oow  in  contemplation  to  restore  this 
ancient  chnrch,  if  funds  can  he  obtained.  The  churck  of  Withemsea  and 
that  which  was  washed  down  by  the  sea  in  1816,  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Owthome,  were  hmg  known  to  sailors  navigating  this  coast  by  the  name  of 
*'  the  Sister  Churches,**  from  their  contignity  and  resemblance  to  each  other, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  popular  traditioii  that  diey  were  built  by  two  sisters."^ 

The  Village  is  now  small,  but  in  a  a  few  years  it  is  expected  it  will  have 
sw^ed  into  a  re^>edtable  town.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Hull  and  Holder- 
ness Railway  in  1854  (See  page  L59),  Witiiemsea  is  &8t  becoming  a  plaoe 
ci  importance,  new  houses  of  a  superior  description  have  been  boilt,  and 
many  others  are  in  course  of  erection ;  indeed  the  plan  of  a  new  town  has 
been  made,  and  is  being  carried  out ;  and  at  no  very  distant  period  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  late  insignificant  hamlet  of  Withemsea  transformed  into  a 
fashionaUe  bathing  place ;  as  a  more  healthy  locality  can  scarcdy  be  found 
for  the  invalid  or  the  pleasure  seeker.  The  sands  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
bathing  machines  bdong  to  the  Railway  Company,  and  are  fitted  up  in  a 
superior  manner.  The  sea  most  have  swallowed  up  an  immense  tract  of 
country  upon  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  site  of  ancient  Withemsea  is 
covered  with  the  sea>  &r  from  the  present  clifis ;  the  houses  of  the  old  town 
would  undoubtedly  stand  about  the  situation  of  die  old  church,  i^ch,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest 

In  the  month  of  December,  1889,  the  spring  tides  laid  bare,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  bed  of  a  morass  or  submerged  forest,  which  lies  about  three- 
quarters  ebb  on  the  sea  shore,  oS  Withemsea  and  Owthome ;  and  exposed  to 
view  the  organic  remains  of  a  distant  and  unknown  era.  It  extends  along 
the  shore  for  some  hundred  yards,  and  probably  a  considerable  way  b^ow 
low  water  maik  into  the  sea.  The  most  prominent  portion  now  visible  is  to 
<^e  north  of  the  ancient  site  of  Owthome  Church.  Whether  the  ground 
upon  which  this  forest  onoe  stood  has  experienced  the  ^ange  whioh  has 
taken  plfuse,  through  the  agency  of  a  convulsion  of  natore,  or  from  the  more 
gradual  enoroaohment  of  the  sea,  does  not  appear  from  any  documentary  tes- 

•  The  traditional  story  runs  thus : — The  manors  of  Owthome  and  Withemsea,  in  a 
remote  age,  belonged  to  two  sisters,  who  determined  on  building  a  church  for  flieir 
tenantry  and  dependents ;  imd  as  the  two  manors  were  contiguous,  it  was  candnded  tliat 
one  ohnreh  would  be  sufficie&t  for  botih.  The  site  of  Owthome  Ohurch  was  aooordioglj 
fixed  upon,  and  the  building  rose  to  a  certain  height,  when  the  sisters  differed  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  fortified  with  a  tower,  or  ornamented  with  a  spire.  To  allay  the 
strife,  some  good  monk  suggested  that  each  sister  should  build  a  church  within  her  otra 
manor,  at  a  very  moderate  distance  from  each,  which  was  dcme. 
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timony — ^but  the  latter  cause  is  the  most  probable.  The  remains  coDsist  of 
trees  of  various  kinds,  with  their  branches,  bark,  &c,,  more  or  less  flattened 
with  the  weight  of  the  superinoumbent  earth  by  which  they  had  been  covered ; 
acorns,  hazel  nuts,  leaves,  and  roots  of  reeds,  &o„  all  embedded  amongst  de- 
composed vegetable  matter.  Acyoining  these  are  beds  of  the  shells  of  the 
river  or  fresh  water  musele,  in  a  very  decomposed  state.  They  lay  embedded 
in  clay,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  bottom  of  a  fresh  water  lake.  The 
morass  likewise  contains  bones  of  various  animals ;  and  amongst  others  a 
lai^  stag's  horn,  and  an  elephant's  tooth,  which  weighs  seven  pounder 
have  been  dug  up  here  when  the  water  was  low.  This  sub-marine  forest  is 
not  the  least  of  the  attractions  oTWithemsea. 

In  1785  a  canoe  was  discovered  in  the  day,  about  fifty  yards  S.£.  of  Ow- 
thome  Church,  perfectly  entire.  Two  or  three  tides  preceding  the  above 
discovery  were  extremely  high,  and  set  very  hard  upon  the  shore.  For  many 
years  previously  the  shore  was  a  fine  sand,  which  was  totally  removed  by  the 
action  of  these  violent  tides,  and  a  blue  clay  appeared,  upon  which  were 
prints  of  birds*  feet,  particularly  swans,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  im- 
printed  on  the  day  centuries  before. 

Sandley  Mere  was  formerly  a  lake ;  it  is  now  a  reedy  flat,  protected  from  the 
sea  only  by  a  broad  beach  of  sand  and  pebbles,  thrown  up  by  the  tide.  The 
sea  now  flows  over  a  part  of  the  bed  of  Sandley  Mere,  and  covers  with  sand 
much  of  its  day  and  peat.     (See  Owthome  Toumship,  at  a  eubiequent  page,) 

The  Railway  Company  have  erected  a  splendid  and  most  extensive  Hotd, 
facing  the  German  Ocean,  at  a  cost  of  j£10,5dO.  This  splendid  establish- 
mont,  which  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  comprises 
a  large  and  handsome  coffee  room,  drawing,  billiard,  and  private  sitting 
rooms,  up  to  forty  bed  rooms ;  also,  bath  rooms,  a  smoke  room,  &c.,  was 
opened  for  business  on  Thursday,  the  Idth  of  April  in  the  present  year,  by 
a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  aU  the  gentry  of  Holdemess.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted  with  considerable  taste,  and  con- 
tain bowling  greens,  a  labyrinth,  and  a  spacious  music  saloon.  The  railway 
approaches  dose  to  the  Hotd. 

HoLMPTOK.^ — The  name  of  this  place  is  dearly  derived  from  Holme,  an 
enclosed  meadow,  and  ton,  a  town  or  village ;  and  early  records  point  it  out 
as  being  the  Holme  town.  The  manor  was  hdd  by  the  Abbot  of  Thornton 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  After  the  dissolution  it  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  it  was  purchased  of  a  Mr.  Lacy  by  its  present  lord,  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Potohett,  Vicar  of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  who,  together  with 
Messrs.  William  Sherwood,  H.  L.  Maw,  H.  Torre,  and  B.  Feaster,  are  the 
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cbief  proprietors  of  the  soil.    Area  of  the  parish,  1,462  acres ;  population, 
92  souls ;  assessed  property,  iS2,624. ;  rateable  Tslue,  £2,182. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  rated  in  the  K.  B.  at  iS4.  8s.  4d. ; 
now  returned  at  £152.  per  ann.  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor;  Rector,  Rev. 
John  Watson.     Land  was  allotted  at  the  enclosure,  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

The  Church  (St.  Nicholas)  is  a  small  building,  comprising  a  nave  and  chan- 
cel, with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  which  was  erected  in  1882.  The  interior  is 
neat;  and  there  is  a  small  gaUery  at  the  west  end,  erected  in  1820.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a  doorway,  filled  up,  which  apparently  opened  into  a  chantry,  in 
former  times.  Amongst  the  monumento  is  a  neat  tablet  of  statuary  marble, 
by  C.  Rossi,  R.A.,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Walter,  Esq.,  of 
Holmpton,  who  died  in  1820,  aged  14  years. 

The  ViUags  is  one  of  most  pleasant  on  the  Holdemess  coast,  and  though 
Tory  near  the  sea,  there  are  many  good  trees  about  it  A  part  of  it  is  in  the 
parish  of  HoUym.  It  is  distant  about  8^  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Patrington. 
A  small  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  here,  in  1820.  The  sands  on  the  sea 
shore  here  are  excellent ;  and  the  diff  occasionally  contributes  towards  the 
the  space  covered  by  the  "  vasty  deep."  In  1786,  Holmpton  Church  to  the 
cliff  measured  1,200  yards;  and  in  1838, 1,130  yards,  a  loss  of  70  yards 
having  occurred  within  the  periods. 

Holmpton  Hall,  or  Lodge,  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  residence 
of  John  Malam,  Esq.,  and  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  beautifully  laid  out 
pleasure  ground,  ornamented  with  statues,  &o.  Mr.  Malam  possesses  some 
good  paintings. 

The  Rectory  Houu,  near  the  church,  is  a  handsome  new  villa,  in  the  cot- 
tage style,  having  a  verandah  in  front,  with  neatly  laid  out  gardens  around  it. 

The  Manor  House  is  a  mean  building,  occupied  by  cottagers ;.  the  Manor 
farm  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  R.  M.  Stephenson. 

The  interest  of  £60.,  left  in  1766,  by  Mrs.  Nockalls,  is  appli^  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  school. 

KsTn^OHAM. — The  area  of  Keyingham  or  Eayingham  parish  is  8,210 
acres,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  parish  in  1851  was  746.  The  as- 
sessed property  amounted  to  Jg6,762. ;  and  the  rateable  value  was  £5,232. 
The  parish  includes  Saltagh  Grange.  Nearly  half  the  land  is  marshy,  but 
much  improved  and  fertilised  by  drainage;  indeed  the  Keyingham  Level 
Drain  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  converting  the  marshes  into  fertile 
fields.  The  soil  on  the  more  elevated  grounds  is  a  deep  marly  clay,  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  the  low  marshes  it  is  a  deep 
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warp  day,  formed  by  a  deposit  from  the  river  Humber.  The  chief  land' 
owners  are  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Archbishop,  as 
impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  for  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  Thomas  J.  Owst,  Esq.,  William  Carlin,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Broadley. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Queen, 
as  we  have  shewn  in  the  history  of  that  period,  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  sold  her  own  and  the  Crown  jewels  in  Holland,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  she  purchased  arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served at  page  58  of  this  vol.,  she  sent  a  supply  of  the  same  to  England  in  a 
small  ship,  of  about  SO  guns,  called  the  Providence.  To  avoid  being  taken, 
the  Captain  ran  the  vessel  on  ground  in  Eeyingham  Creek,  which  at  that 
time  extended  nearly  to  Saltagh.  This  old  channel,  which  formerly  divided 
Eeyingham  from  Sunk  Island,  is  now  nearly  filled  up. 

The  Church  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  Meauz,  and  at  the 
dissolution  it  was  granted  to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  York.  The  Living  is 
a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Smyth,  and 
still  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  who  is  also  the  impropriator.  It  is 
rated  at  MlSl,,  and  now  returned  at  £9d.  per  ann.  The  tithes  of  the  titheable 
property  have  been  commuted  for  a  rent  charge  of  JS409. 13s.  8d.,  and  land 
was  allotted,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  to  the  impropriator,  at  the  enclosure  of  certain 
lands.  The  Fabric  (St  Nicholas)  is  situated  on  the  highest  site  in  the  village, 
and  comprises  a  nave,  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  with  a  chantry  chapel  on  tiie 
the  south  side  (now  used  as  a  vestry),  a  west  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octan- 
gular spire,  about  100  feet  high,  finished  with  a  vane,  and  the  date  of  "  1740  ;** 
and  a  large  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  nave  has  a  clerestory.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  (restored)  is  of  five  lights,  with  good  tracery ;  most  of 
the  other  windows  are  pointed,  but  some  are  square-headed.  The  interior 
exhibits  little  taste  or  much  poverty  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fitted  up — 
partly  with  the  old-fashioned  high  pews,  and  partly  with  more  modem  ones, 
with  an  unsightly  gallery  at  the  west  end.  Four  pointed  arches  on  each 
side,  resting  on  clustered  quatrefoil  columns,  with  plain  capitals,  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles.  Some  of  these  columns  are  most  tastelessly  cut  away, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  high  backs  of  the  old  pews.  The  chapel  is 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches,  and  from  the  south  aisle  by 
another  arch,  but  all  are  now  filled  up  vrith  brick  work.  Beside  the  pulpit 
is  the  ancient  iron  frame  for  the  hour  glass.  There  are  carved  grotesque 
bosses  on  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  arch  to  the  chancel  is  large  and 
pointed,  and  in  the  chancel  is  a  piscina.  In  the  same  place  is  a  neat  tablet 
to  John  Angel,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1647 ;  and  the  church  contains  marble 
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tablets  to  fiunilies  of  OmUer,  Tindall,  and  BewBon.  There  is  aD  organ  in 
the  gaDery,  and  there  are  three  bdls  in  the  tower.  This  church,  with  those 
of  Ottringham  and  Patrington,  are  of  nse  to  mariners  as  landmarks,  and 
are  the  only  churches  with  spires  in  Holdemess. 

PkQtp  de  Ingleberd,  Priest  of  Keyingham,  presented  to  the  liTing,  in  1806, 
by  the  Prior  of  BurstaU,  Vicar  General  to  the  Abbot  (tf  Albemarle,  gave  a 
mill  and  some  land  in  Kayingham  and  Paul!  to  Unirersity  College,  Oxford; 
and  he  founded  a  chantry  at  Molescroft,  near  Bererley.  He  was  a  natiTe  of 
the  latter  town,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  been  buried  in  the  chantiy  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  this  church. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  extensiTe 
views  of  the  Humber,  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  about 
5  miles  N.E.  of  Hedon,  and  5  S.W.  of  Patrington.  In  the  principal  street 
are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  cross,  consisting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft 
elevated  on  three  steps.  It  had  formerly  a  high  shaft,  the  sides  having 
blank  shields.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  road  across  the  common,  on  the 
west  of  the  village,  stood  another  cross,  called  8u  PhiUp^t  Cross;  but  at  the 
enclosure  the  course  of  the  road  was  changed,  consequently  the  stump  of  the 
cross  is  now  in  a  field.  Upon  the  Rectory  or  Glebe  fium  (now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Benjamin  Dunn),  a  few  fields  west  of  the  cross,  is  a  small  well, 
a  few  feet  in  depth,  called  St.  Philip's  Well;  and  on  a  small  stone  are 
inscribed  W.H.  W.D.  1667.  W.K.  It  was  formerly  of  note,  and  was  used 
for  the  cure  of  several  diseases.  Before  the  drainage,  this  well  usually  flowed 
over,  but  since  then  it  is  nearly  dty.  The  old  farmstead  was  taken  down 
some  years  ago,  and  the  present  excellent  building,  called  Ebor  House, 
erected.  In  the  yard  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tindall,  is  a 
spring,  from  which  is  pumped  warm  water.  This  house  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  in  the  village,  and  commands  a  most  extensive  and  pleasing  prospect 
There  are  two  small  but  neat  chapels  here ;  one  belonging  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  built  in  1846,  and  the  other  to  the  Wesleyans,  erected  in  1848. 

The  Noitional  School  is  a  neat  building,  erected,  in  1885,  by  subscription, 
aided  by  a  grant  of  £25.  from  the  National  Society,  and  of  JSd5.  from  govern- 
ment The  ground  was  given  by  the  late  Archbishop,  and  the  Archiepiscopal 
arms,  carved  in  stone  on  the  front  of  the  building,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Owst.  The  school  is  endowed  with  tho  interest  of  £dOO.,  left  by  Edward 
Ombler,  Esq.,  of  Saltagh  Grange,  in  1802 ;  and  the  rent  of  five  acres  of  land, 
purchased  in  1826,  with  a  legacy  left  by  Edward  Marritt,  a  late  school- 
master, in  1807.     The  chantry  chapel  was  formerly  used  as  a  school. 

On  £he  north  side  of  the  village  is  a  Station  on  the  Holdemess  Railway. 
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A^acent  to  the  village,  on  the  propeitj  of  T.  J.  OwBt»  Eaq.,*  is  an  elegant 
ttone  cross,  fourteen  feet  high,  which  was  brought  here  fiom  a  distance,  and 
erected  by  that  gentleman.  On  the  same  grounds  is  the  part  of  the  shaft 
and  stamp  of  the  ancient  cross  which  formexlj  stood  near  the  Watt's  Arms 
Inn,  in  the  village  of  Ottringham.  Here  also  is  the  old  font  from  Winestead, 
used  at  the  baptism  of  Andrew  Marvel,  and  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  horse  trough  when  discovered.  In  the  same  field  are  some  tons  of  tiie  cut 
atone  of  the  "  Siater  Church  "  at  Owthome,  which  was  undermined  hj  the 
sea,  in  1816 ;  as  well  as  a  few  tons  of  the  stone  of  which  York  Minster  was 

*  Mr.  OwBt,  whose  name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  is  the  last  of  the  name,  though  variouB 
branches  of  the  family  have  lived  and  been  landowners  in  Holdemess  for  several  cen- 
turies. A  family  of  this  name  most  certainly  gave  name  of  Owstwick,  in  this  neighbonr- 
hood.  In  more  modem  times  Halsham  seems  to  have  been  their  priacipal  place  of 
residenoe.  The  &mily  are  Catholios,  and  Mr.  Poolson,  in  his  Holdeme$$,  ghFOs  a  copy  of 
a  oarions  oertifioate  which  was  granted  to  one  of  them,  in  1745,  which  tends  to  shew 
the  disabilities  under  which  persons  of  that  religious  persuasion  laboured  in  the  last 
century.  It  runs  thus : — **  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. — Whereas,  Thomas  Owst, 
of  Halsham,  is  a  popish  recusant,  and  therefore,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  go 
and  travel  ont  of  the  compass  of  five  miles  from  the  usual  place  of  his  abode,  onleaB 
upon  neoeesary  eoeaaions  on  bnsineBs,  and  first  taking  t&e  oath,  and  being  licensed 
thereto  as  the  Act  directs ;  And  whereas  the  said  Thomas  Owst  hath  requested  us,  four 
of  his  Megesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  Hiding,  with  the  privity  and  assent  of 
one  of  the  Depttty  Lieutenants  of  the  said  Biding,  to  grant  mto  him  a  lioenae  to  travel 
ftmn  hia  said  usml  place  of  abode  to  Drax,  in  the  West  Biding  of  the  county  of  York,  to 
see  his  wife,  who  is  very  ill  there,  at  the  house  of  fais  son-in-law,  and  he  having  made 
oath  as  the  Act  directs.  These  are  therefore  to  license  the  said  Thomas  Owst  to  go  and 
travel  this  day  from  his  usual  habitation  to  Drax  aforesaid,  and  to  return  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  January  next,  or  sooner.  Oiven  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  eighteendi 
day  of  December,  1745, — ^Fran.  Apfleysrd,  Hugh  Bethell,  James  Gee,  B.  Bamal^. 
Marm.  Constable,  Deputy  Lieutenant. 

The  present  Mr.  Owst  has  been  presented  with  a  magnificent  silver  punch  bowl  or 
tureen,  vrith  an  elegant  cover,  in  1837,  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  in  the  Key- 
Inghom  Level  Dndnage,  "as  a  teatimony  of  their  obligations  to  him  fbriihe  gmtuitoos 
disohAga  of  his  duties  as  b  Comndsaloner  of  the  Drainage,  since  his  appodbatmsnt  in 
1882."  This  gentleman  has  now  in  his  possession  a  very  curious  collection  of  antiquitiea, 
including  a  number  of  Boman  and  Saxon  coins,  some  of  which  had  been  found  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  an  ancient  silver  flat  ring,  bearing  the  inscription  Ave  Maria  gr<itia  plena  ; 
a  large  silver  medal  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  another  of  the  Bestoration  of  Chas.  II. ; 
a  ouiious  brass  ink  horn,  which  balongad  to  Cardinal  Pole,  brought  from  Borne  by  Bev. 
F.  Trqipes;  a  number  of  oyster  and  other  sheUs,  a  human  skull,  &c.,  found  during  the 
excavation  of  Kelsey  Hill ;  a  basket-hilted  sword  that  belonged  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince;  a  set  of  finely-carved  antique  chairs;  the  library  ehair  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sussex,  80  eonstracted,  that  by  turning  over  the  back  it  forms  a  aet  of  earpetad  steps  to 
ascend  the  book  eases;  and  a  large  tobacco  box,  which  belonged  to  the  aame  royal  Duke. 
The  latter  is  not  the  least  curious  article  in  Mr.  Owst's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
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composed,  and  which  were  sold,  with  other  materials,  after  that  building  had 
been  partially  bamt  a  few  years  ago.  On  the  same  £urm  is  an  ancient  pear 
tree,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the  kind  in  England.  About  IB  feet 
from  the  ground  its  girth  measures  10^  feet ;  and  about  16  feet  from  the 
ground  its  principal  branch  is  4^  feet  in  girth. 

SaUagh  or  SaUhamgh  Orange, — ^This  place  is  a  member  of  Eeyingham, 
and  consists  of  about  678  acres  of  fertile  land  (400  of  which  are  in  Paull 
parish),  near  the  Humber,  protected  by  a  good  embankment  It  bdongs  to 
the  Charity  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  having  been  purchased  by  that  institu- 
lion.  The  house,  which  is  situated  about  2i  miles  S.  of  Eeyingham,  is  an 
ancient  cruciform  brick  building,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  well  wooded  locality. 
The  place  has  an  antique  aspect ;  some  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  are  covered 
with  ivy ;  and  there  is  a  rookeiy  in  the  high  trees  near  the  house.  The 
present  occupier  of  Saltagh  is  Mr.  G.  C.  Francis.  The  other  principal  fisurms 
are  Keyingham  Grange,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Henry  Carlin;  Marsh 
House,  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Marshall ;  and  Marsh  Cottage,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Mitchinson.  The  latter  place  is  ancient,  and  was  formerly 
moated. 

KiLNSEA. — This  parish,  which  includes  Spurn  Point,  occupies  the  narrow 
projecting  point  of  land  between  the  North  Soa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  forming  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Yorkshire.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  1,130  acres,  and  its  population  numbers  157  persons.  The  assessed 
property  amounts  to  £664.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Sir  T.  A.  C. 
Constable  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Messrs.  H.  de  Burgh,  John  Clubley,  and 
G.  L.  Thompson.  With  the  exception  of  Spurn  Point,  the  warren,  and  the 
marshes,  the  land  is  arable,  and  consists  of  a  strong  soil,  of  a  productive 
quality.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  sceneiy  wild,  and  destitute  of  wood. 
The  sea  has  been  making  progressive  encroachments  here  for  ages.  It  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  general  opinion  of  persons  who  have  observed 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  on  the  land,  that  in  several  places  on  this  coast 
the  sea  cuts  away,  on  the  average,  two  yards  in  breadth  of  the  diff  annually. 
**  If  this  be  a  fair  calculation  of  the  effect  of  the  sea  on  the  Holdemess  coast," 
writes  Mr.  Thompson,  "it  may  be  supposed  that  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, a  quantity  of  land,  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  containing  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  on  which  were 
several  villages,  has  been  entirely  lost.'*  Ancient  records  mention  the  village 
of  Sunthorp,  in  the  parish  of  Kilnsea ;  and  which  doubtless  stood  between 
Kilnsea  and  the  sea;  but  this  village,  and  many  others  in  Holdemess,  men- 
tioned by  Camden,  have  had  no  existence  for  centuries  past. 
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The  Living  of  Kilasea  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage^  in  tlie  patronage  of  G.  L. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Inman.  It  is  rated  at  £6. 
88.  6id.,  and  now  returned  at  £82.  per  ann.  The  remains  of  the  Church  (St. 
Helen),  which  stood  near  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  and  for  a  long  time  formed  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  coast,  gave  way  some  years  ago,  and  were  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea.  Divine  service  was  held  in  the  church  until  the  year  1833 ; 
in  1826  it  was  dismantled,  and  presented  an  interesting  appearance  in  its 
fallen  state ;  and  on  August  1st,  in  the  latter  year,  the  nave  and  chancel, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  lofty  tower,  fell  down  into  the  watety  abyss.  The 
fallen  walls  having  opposed  a  strong  bulwark  to  the  futy  of  the  waves,  a  frag- 
ment of  the  tower,  remained  for  several  years  longer.  "  The  church  had  long 
braved  the  storms  and  waves  which  assailed  it,**  writes  Poulson,  "  for  it  was 
built  of  stem  materials,  in  a  hardy  age ;  but  at  length  the  sea-fowls  rested 
within  its  hoary  aisles,  and  the  swallow  foimd  her  nest  beside  the  altar  of  the 
living  God.  The  huge  and  massive  walls,  built  by  flEdthful  men,  not  for  their 
own  brief  age  only,  but  for  after  times,  at  length  gave  way  to  a  resistless 
element,  and  the  old  grey  tower  of  unknown  strength,  the  seamen*s  landmark, 
was  the  last  portion  of  the  holy  fane  which  fell,  and  buried  in  the  ocean, 
amidst  the  tempest's  roar,  the  work  of  Norman  hands." 

The  edifice  consisted  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  west  tower. 
Divine  service  is  now  performed  in  a  large  room,  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  a  recent  writer,  thinking  it  useless  to  erect  another  church,  as  the  village 
itself  may  be  swept  away  in  the  course  of  a  century,  as  many  others  have 
been  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  1766,  the  chancel  of  this  church  was  dis- 
tant from  the  cliff  ninety-five  yards ;  in  1838,  the  remains  of  the  west  end 
of  the  church  was  only  four  yards  from  the  diff.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
1767  to  May,  1828,  when  part  of  the  steeple  fell,  that  the  loss  annually 
here  was  nearly  three  yards. 

The  records  of  the  Trinity  House,  HuU,  shew  that  in  1734,  that  Corpora- 
tion gave  £10.  for  repairing  Kilnsea  Church  steeple,  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  as  it  was  a  very  useful  sea  mark.  On  the  shore  in  this  locality 
are  various  skerries,  or  ridges  of  land,  covered  with  cobbles,  or,  as  the  natives 
term  them,  boulder  stones,  which  are  gathered  when  the  tide  falls,  and  sold 
for  paving  and  repairing  roads.  Most  of  the  ancient  churches  in  Holdemess 
are  built  with  these  stones. 

The  Village,  which  is  very  small,  stands  about  8  miles  S.E.  from  Patring- 
ton,  and  24  E.S.E.  from  HuU.  The  land  here  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth  at 
its  widest  part,  and  tapers  into  a  narrow  neck,  about  two  miles  in  length, 
which  opposes  a  low  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
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Humber.  The  road  which  connects  it  with  the  Spurn  is  often  inundated  at 
high  tides,  and  in  stormy  weather,  and  consequently  impassable.  The  whole 
shore  here  appears  to  be  in  motion ;  parishes  are  contracted,  churches  are 
washed  away,  and  fears  are  entertained  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the 
.  Humber  may  one  day  join,  and  the  Spurn  become  an  island. 

A  beautiful  stone  cross,  which  formerly  stood  in  this  place,  was  remoTod, 
in  1818,  to  Burton  Constable,  to  preserve  it  from  the  danger  of  being  des- 
troyed by  the  sea,  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  Hedon.  .^ 

Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  this  parish  from  time  to  time« 
amongst  which  is  a  little  figure,  in  brass,  of  Mercury.  A  leaden  Papal  seal, 
or  bulla,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  though  thicker,  was  found  here  a  few 
years  ago.  The  name  of  Pope  Martin  lY.  is  stamped  upon  it,  and  it  doubt- 
less had  once  been  affixed  to  some  document  from  Rome. 

Spurn  Head,  or  Spurn*  Point,  formerly  called  Kilnsea  Common,  is  a  low 
peninsula  of  gravel  and  sand,  accumulated  by  the  sea  and  the  wind,  and  laid 
in  its  peculiar  forms  by  the  united  action  of  currents  from  the  sea  and  Hum- 
ber. It  forms  the  head  of  that  narrow  neck  of  land  above  mentioned,  and 
is  approached  from  Kilnsea,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  four  miles,  by  a 
road  formed  upon  a  ridge  of  sand.  The  Spurn  is  identified  by  some  writers 
with  the  OceUum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  but  others  dispute  this,  and  place 
the  Ocellum  at  Flamborough,  and  ground  their  arguments  on  the  fact  that 
at  the  latter  place  there  is  a  promontory,  whilst  at  Spurn  there  is  not  one ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  show  that  there  was  not  a  promontoiy  in 
this  direction  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  geographer.  This  wild  and  romantic 
spot  is  almost  a  barren  island,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  having 
on  it  only  two  lighthouses;  a  public  house,  formerly  a  four-gun  battery; 
and  some  cottages  for  a  few  veteran  seamen,  who  are  pensioned  by  the 
Trinity  House,  Hull,  and  have  the  management  of  the  life  boats,  stationed 
here  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  mariners,  who  are  frequently  exposed  to 
great  hardships  in  navigating  this  part  of  the  coast. 

When  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  King  Henry 
IV.,  landed  at  Ravenspurne  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  146),  he  found  that  a  hermit  or 
priest  had  begun  to  erect  a  chapel  or  oratory  at  the  Spurn,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards granted  ''  sea  wrecks  and  waifs,  and  all  other  profits  and  advantages 
accruing  upon  the  shore,  for  two  leagues  round  the  place,  for  ever."  A 
succeeding  hermit,  Richard  Reedbarrow,  was  the  first  person  who  projected 
a  tower  as  a  signal  by  day,  and  to  contain  a  light  by  night,  for  the  direction 

*  Spam,  or  Spome,  a  place  to  make  observations  from. 
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of  mariners ;  consequently  to  tbis  humane  and  benevolent  individual  must 
be  attributed  the  erection  of  the  first  lighthouse  on  this  part  of  the  coast.* 
To  assist  the  hermit  in  completing  this  laudable  work,  a  duty  of  Is.  was 
levied  on  every  ship  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  and  8d.  on  every  vessel  of  100 
tons,  and  4d.  on  every  vessel  of  a  less  burthen,  coming  from  the  sea  into  the 
Humber ;  which  rates  were  to  be  received  by  the  Mayor  of  Hull  for  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  patent  in  1428.  In  1676  a  patent  was  granted  by 
Charles  11.,  to  Justinian  Angell,  of  London,  merchant,  enabling  him  to 
continue,  renew,  and  maintain  certain  lights  that  he  had  erected  here,  at  the 
request  of  certain  masters  of  ships,  who,  in  their  petition  to  his  Majesty, 
represented  that  a  very  broad  and  long  sand  had  been  thrown  up,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  upon  which  they  had  great  losses.  In  1766  an  Act 
was  passed  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  lighthouses,  which  then 
belonged  to  John  Angell,  Esq.,  of  StockweU,  and  Leonard  Thompson,  Esq., 
of  Sheriff  Hutton ;  and  that  celebrated  engineer,  John  Smeaton,  the  builder 
of  the  present  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  was  appointed  to  erect  the  new  towers, 
one  90  and  the  other  50  feet  high,  both  to  have  enclosed  lanterns  for  fire 
light8.t  The  foundation  for  the  high  light  was  completed  in  February,  1778, 
and  in  December  following  the  low  light  was  covered  in ;  but  it  was  des- 
troyed by  a  great  storm  in  1776,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  in  1786,  after 
being  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  It  was  again  demolished  by  the  fury  of  the 
waves,  in  the  years  1787,  1816,  and  1880,  and  a  new  and  handsome  light- 
house was  recently  erected.  The  high  light  erected  by  Smeaton  still  exists, 
and  is  a  noble  circular  building,  comprising  several  stories.  The  upper  part 
of  the  building  has  lately  undergone  very  extensive  alterations ;  and  the  Lund 
light  has  been  introduced  into  it.  These  lights  are  still  the  property  of  the 
Angell  and  Thompson  families. 

The  sea  having  made  a  great  breach  through  the  bank  which  separates 
the  sea  from  the  Humber,  by  which  the  lighthouses  were  endangered,  the 
Government,  in  1851,  voted  a  sum  of  £10,000.,  and  a  further  sum  of  £6,000, 
was  voted  last  year  for  the  repair  of  the  breach. 

*  The  first  lighthouse,  the  PharoSf  near  Alexandria,  was  bnilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phns,  about  260  years  before  Christ.  It  was  some  300  or  400  feet  high.  The  second 
was  the  Tower  of  Cordonar,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
belonging  to  modem  history,  is  107  feet  high.  The  third  was  the  original  lighthouse 
on  the  Eddystone  rock,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  built  by  Winstanley  in  1 696. 

•f  Angell's  lighthouse  was  a  strong  octagon  building  of  brick,  and  its  hght,  from 
being  a  naked  coal  fire,  unprotected  from  the  wind,  was  subject  to  bum  with  very 
deficient  and  unequal  lustre. 
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0£f  Spurn  Point  there  are  some  rocks  called  Stony  Binks,  beyond  which 
a  Floating  Light  was  stationed  in  1820,  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Tiinily 
House. 

Ottrinoham. — The  manor  of  Ottringham  was  anciently  in  the  family  of 
De  Lascbelles,  or  Lascells,  and  afterwards  passed  through  seTcral  hands. 
In  1790  Richard  Watt  purcbased  it  and  other  lands  in  Ottringham,  together 
with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  of  the  trustees  of  Francis  Boynton,  Esq., 
of  Hutton  Hill ;  and  his  grandsons,  Francis  and  William  Watt,  Esquires, 
are  the  present  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and  principal  landowners.  Amongst 
the  other  large  owners  are  John  Collins,  Esq.,  T.  T.  B.  Hildyard,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Daniel  Gibson  and  Rd.  Webster.  Area  of  the  parish,  4,820  acres ; 
population,  688 ;  rateable  value,  £5,187. ;  assessed  property,  £8,281.  The 
parish  includes  a  great  part  of  the  fertile  and  now  weU-drained  marshes 
which  extend  southward  to  the  Humber,  where  several  drains  discharge 
their  waters  at  Stone  Creek.  * 

Wm.  de  Ottringham  and  Richard,  his  brother,  gave  the  church  of  this 
place  to  the  Priory  of  Bridlington ;  but  it  belonged  afterwards  to  the  College 
at  Beverley.  The  Living,  which  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  was  augmented  in 
1778  and  1810  with  £400,  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  and  in  1816,  with  a 
Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,200.  It  is  now  worth  £88.  per  ann.  Patrons, 
Francis  and  William  Watt,  Esquires ;  Incumbent,  Rev.  Miles  Mackereth. 
Tithes  commuted  for  land,  at  the  enclosure,  in  1760. 

The  Church,  (St.  Wilfrid)  is  a  venerable  edifice,  chiefly  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  chantiy  on  the  south  side,  a 
chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  appendage  contains  three  bells,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  light  and  elegant  octagonal  spire,  which  finishes  with  a 
vane  and  a  crown ;  the  whole  height  being  102  feet  On  the  south  side  is 
a  small  stone  porch,  and  the  nave,  which  has  a  clerestory,  is  finished  by  a 
neat  block  cornice  and  plain  parapet,  having  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the 
angles,  and  one  on  the  apex  of  the  east  end.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided 
by  four  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  resting  on  quatrefoil  and  circular  piers, 
with  plain  capitals.  The  roof  is  open,  and  there  are  piscinas  in  the  chancel 
and  the  chantry  chapel.  The  chancel  is  lower  than  its  arch,  and  is  evidently 
the  oldest  part  of  the  building ;  and  the  whole  edifice  is  principally  built  of 
hewn  stone.*     The  chantry  was  founded  by  Rd.  de  Ottringham.    The  upper 

*  Stephen  Brignal,  who  was  married  in  Ottringham  church,  in  1787,  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Trisbj,  being  both  of  this  place,  paid  the  I^Iinister,  Clerk,  and  ringers,  all  in  farthings ; 
the  Minister  received  252,  as  his  fee ;  the  Clerk,  72 ;  and  the  ringers,  250 ;  the  remain- 
der, which  were  many,  were  thrown  among  the  populace. — Poulwn'i  Holdemesi, 
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part  of  the  spire  was  repaired  in  1810 ;  and  in  1843  the  church  was  roofed, 
Ac,  at  a  cost  of  £6dO. 

The  Village  is  very  neat  and  compact,  and  is  situated  on  the  road  between 
Hedon  and  Patrington,  about  6  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hedon,  and  11^  E.  bj  S.  of 
Hull.  There  was  formerly  a  stone  cross,  placed  on  a  few  steps  in  the  street, 
but  its  base,  being  all  that  was  left  of  it,  was  removed  about  forty  years 
ago.  (See  page  827.)  A  little  south  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  the 
Manor  House  (now  divided  into  tenements),  with  the  moat  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  A  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1815.  The 
School  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £100.,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fox, 
by  wiU  dated  179d.  In  conneidon  with  the  school  is  a  small  Parochial 
Library,  established  in  1838. 

OwTHORNE. — This  parish,  which  lies  on  the  coast,  and  adjoins  Withemsea, 
is  called  Seathome  in  some  ancient  documents.  It  comprises  the  townships 
of  Owthorne,  South  Frodingham,  Rimswell,  and  Waxholme.  The  latter 
township  is  in  the  Middle  Division  of  Holdemess.  The  whole  parish,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parliamentary  return  (including  sea  coast),  contains  4,430 
acros,  and  a  population  of  46d.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £5,423.  The 
area  of  Owthorne  township  is  1,278  acres;  population  of  the  same  in  1851, 
163 ;  rateable  value,  £1,060.  Principal  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Owthorne, 
R.  E.  Davis,  Thomas  Prickett,  Joseph  B.  Pease,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and 
J.  E.  Watson,  Esquires. 

The  Churchy  which  was  known  as  one  of  the  Sister  Churches^  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  Prioiy  of  Burstall,  and  afterwards  to  the  Convent  of  Kirkstall. 
The  edifice  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  and  comprised  a  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower,  with  a  chapel  on  the  south  side.  A  few 
years  before  the  sea  engulphed  it,  "  it  was  an  interesting  spectacle,"  writes 
Poulson,  "  standing  like  a  solitary  beacon  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  perpetually 
undermined  by  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  offering  a  powerless  resistance 
to  their  encroachments.  The  churchyard  and  its  slumbering  inmates  re- 
moved from  time  to  time  down  the  cliff  by  the  force  of  the  tempest ;  whitened 
bones  projecting  from  the  cliff,  and  gradually  drawn  away  by  the  successful 
lashing  of  the  waves ;  and  after  a  fearful  storm,  old  persons,  tottering  on  the 
very  verge  of  life,  have  been  seen  slowly  moving  forth  and  recognising  on  the 
shore  the  remains  of  those,  whom  in  early  life  they  had  known  and  revered." 
The  sea  began  to  waste  the  foundations  of  the  churchyard  in  1786 ;  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel  being  then  exactly  twelve  yards  from  the  cliff,  which  was 
about  seven  yards  high ;  in  1796,  the  church  was  dismantled ;  and  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  Feb.,  1816,  after  a  storm  of  unusual  violence,  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  fell  with  an  awful  crash,  and  was 
washed  down  the  cliffs  in  the  sea ;  and  many  coffins  and  hodies,  in  various 
states  of  preservation,  were  strewn  upon  the  shore  in  frightful  disorder.  In 
18d2,  the  chancel,  nave,  and  part  of  the  tower,  was  gone ;  and  in  1838  there 
was  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the  churchyard  left. 

In  1819,  the  present  church  was  erected  at  Rimswell,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Owthome,  Frodingham,  Rimswell,  and  Waxholme, 
"  in  aU  which  places,"  says  Poulson,  "  churches  were  once  erected  in  wise 
and  generous  abundance."  The  edifice  is  of  ydlow  brick,  Mrith  a  stone  base- 
ment, and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower ;  and  in  every  way  resem- 
bling the  church  of  HoUym,  already  noticed.  The  endowment  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  original  mother  church  were  transferred  and 
secured  to  Rimswell  Church. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King*s  Books  at  £11.  6s.  8d.,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  It  is  now  worth  £28S.  per  annum,  and  the 
present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  Paul  H.  Wilton.  The  Vicarage  House,  erected  in 
1847,  is  a  good  substantial  brick  building.  Tithes  commuted  in  1846,  for 
£220.     There  are  forty  acres  of  glebe  land. 

There  is  a  National  School  and  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Owthome. 

The  Village  of  Owthome  is  now  joined  to  that  of  Withemsea,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  which,  as  well  as  for  some  remarks  on  the  sub-marine  forest,  &c.,  see 
page  822.  On  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  London,  for  1595, 
is  entered  an  account  of  "a  strange  and  hughe  fishe,  dryven  on  the  sandes 
at  Owthome,  in  Holdemess,  in  Februarye."  In  the  Museum  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  HuU,  is  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  captured  on  the 
coast  at  Owthome,  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

This  place,  from  its  exposed  situation,  appears  at  various  times  to  have 
suffered  severely  by  the  storms  which  assail  the  coast 

South  Frodingham  Township. — This  place  was  formerly  called  Frothing- 
ham,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name,  and  from  them  it  passed  to 
the  Listers,  a  mercantile  family  at  Hull.  Sir  John  Lister  who  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I.,  was  twice  Mayor  of  Hull,  and  M.P.  for  the  borough. 

Frodingham  Hall,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
now  a  farm-house,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Francis  Clapison,  is  a  durably 
built  brick  house,  enveloped  and  shaded  with  dark  and  aged  timber.  The 
Frodinghams  resided  here  from  a  period  not  long  posterior  to  the  Conquest, 
and  continued  down  to  the  17th  century.  Some  parts  of  the  present  hall  were 
built  by  that  family  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  Listers  appear 
to  have  made  additions  to  it,  from  their  arms,  in  carved  oak,  still  remaining 
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over  a  chimney  piece  in  a  panelled  room.  The  remains  of  the  moat  are  dis- 
tinotlj  to  be  traced,  and  the  front  of  the  house  is  now  occupied  by  a  substitute 
for  a  draw-bridge.  In  1773,  Frodingham  Hall,  and  other  estates  here,  were 
purchased  of  the  Morritt  family,  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Sykes,  of  Sledmere,  and 
passed,  by  descent,  to  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor — Rev.  Christopher 
Sykes,  of  Boos.  Thomas  Torrington  Blackburn  Hildyard,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Eobcrt  Smith,  have  also  estates  here.  Area,  1,190  acres ;  rateable  value, 
£1,267. ;  assessed  property,  £1,767. ;  population,  56  souls. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  lies  about  three  miles  N.  of  Patrington,  and 
S.W.  of  Owthome. 

BinmoeU  Tovnuhip. — This  township  contains  1216  acres,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £1,296. ;  assessed  property,  £1,639. ;  population,  137.  The  place 
appears  to  have  received  its  name  from  some  well  or  spring  which  belonged 
to  its  Saxon  possessor.  The  estate  once  belonged  to  the  De  la  Poles,  Earls 
of  Suffolk,  one  of  whom  gave  it  to  the  Carthusian  monasteiy  which  he 
founded  at  Hull.  At  the  dissolution  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Lord  Downe,  who  sold  the  manor 
and  lands  about  1764,  then  in  four  farms,  to  Mr.  Denison,  of  Leeds,  for 
£9,000.  It  has  since  been  purchased  by  George  Liddell,  Esq.,  banker,  of 
Hull,  and  Wm.  Liddell,  Esq«,  is  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Mr.  R. 
Bnraham,  Rev.  C.  Sykes,  W.  V.  Norman,  Esq.,  and  others,  have  lands  here. 
The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  of  Patrington. 

A  Chapel  was  built  here  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  17th  centuiy  it  is 
stated  to  be  dilapidated,  in  Archbishop  Sharpens  survey.  After  the  loss  of 
Owthome  church  by  the  sea,  a  new  Church  was  erected  here,  as  already 
noticed.     There  is  a  small  Methodist  Chapel,  built  in  1827. 

Waxhobne  Township — As  has  been  observed,  this  township  is  locally 
situated  in  the  middle  division  of  this  Wapentake.  Area,  746  acres,  in- 
cluding sea  coast ;  rateable  value,  £550. ;  population,  106 ;  assessed  property, 
£598.  The  property  belongs  to  several  proprietors.  The  coast  here  and  at 
Tunstall  is  called  Sand-ls-Mare,  from  the  knightly  family  of  Le  Mare,  who 
were  anciently  seated  in  this  neighbourhood. 

A  Chapel  existed  here  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  it  was  returned  dilapidated 
in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  and  is  now  altogether  demolished.  A 
coast  guard  station  was  established  here  in  1826.  The  Hamlet  is  situated 
on  the  coast  about  H  miles  N.  of  Owthome.  The  sea  has  made  its  en- 
crolU)hments  upon  Waxholme,  in  common  with  many  other  places  on  the 
coast.  The  manor  of  Newsom,  or  Newsham,  situated  in  this  locality,  appears 
to  have  been  swallowed  by  that  devouring  element. 
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PATRINGTON. 

This  place  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  after  that  event  it  continued  a  perfectly  distinct  manor, 
having  its  own  peculiar  lords  under  the  Archbishops,  who  were  for  many 
generations  its  feudal  lords.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  quo  warranto  was 
brought  against  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  know  why  he  claimed  to  have 
gallows,  return  of  writs,  &c.,  at  Patrington ;  to  which  he  answered  that  King 
Athelstan  gave  this  and  other  manors  to  the  Archbishop,  before  the  Con- 
quest, from  which  time  all  the  Archbishops  of  York  had  enjoyed  the  said 
privil^es.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Archbishop 
William,  "  that  he  and  his  successors  Archbishops  of  the  same  place  should 
for  ever  have  a  market  every  week,  on  Monday,  at  his  manor  of  Patrington, 
and  one  fair  there  every  year,  of  two  days*  duration,  viz.,  on  the  eve  and  on 
the  day  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  unless  such  market 
and  fair  were  to  the  injury  of  other  markets  and  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
&c"  In  1545,  this  manor,  with  several  others,  passed  to  the  Crown,  when 
the  Archbishops  ceased  to  be  the  lords  of  Patrington.  The  manor  and  es- 
tates have  since  been  through  many  hands,  and  the  chief  proprietors  of  the 
present  day  are  William  Marshall,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Isaac  Dunn  and  William 
Chesman,  Rev.  W.  Potchett,  Rev.  R.  Metcalf,  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Kitchingnan, 
and  —  Hodges,  Esq.  The  parish  contains  4,494  acres,  including  the  coast 
of  the  Humber,  and  in  1851  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  l,8d7. 
Amount  of  assessed  property,  £5,356 ;  rateable  value,  £7,016.  There  has 
been  three  embankments  in  this  parish  within  the  last  half  century ;  the  first 
was  in  1808  ;  the  second  in  1821,  when  there  were  about  100  acres  gained 
from  the  Humber ;  and  the  third  in  1839,  when  98  acres  were  reclaimed. 

Patrington  (Patrick*s  Town)  is  an  ancient  market  town,  pleasantly  situated 
about  H  mile  from  the  Humber,  16  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hull,  and  60  miles 
E.S.E.  from  York.  Although  in  a  fiat  country,  different  points  in  the 
vicinity  afford  commanding  views  of  the  Humber  and  its  fertile  shores,  and 
also  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  A  Haven,  about  a  mile  distant, 
was  formerly,  according  to  tradition,  capable  of  admitting  large  vessels;  but 
it  has  become  so  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  silt,  as  only  to  afford 
access  to  small  craft,  which  convey  com  to  Hull  and  London,  and  import 
lime  and  com  from  the  West  Riding. 

Patrington  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  Petuaria  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Pratorium  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  point  where 
the  Roman  road  leading  from  the  great  Picts*  wall  terminates.     Others, 
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howeyer,  are  of  opinion  that  this  road  did  not  end  here,  but  extended  east- 
ward to  RaTenspame,  a  town  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Spurn 
Head,  but  has  long  since  been  engulphed  in  the  ocean.  The  Pnetorium  of 
Antoninus  must  be  45  Roman  miles  {mUls  pasmum)  from  York,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  Abus  (Humber)  at  that  site  6  miles ;  also  the  distance  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Abus,  or  Ahum,  to  Lincoln,  30  miles.  **  No  site  agrees 
so  well  with  these  particulars  as  Patrington  HaTon,"  writes  Mr.  Poulson, 
**  therefore  at  or  near  Patrington  we  maj,  with  the  greatest  probability  at 
least,  fix  the  Pnetorium  of  the  Roman  Itinerary  in  Britain.*'  It  is  known 
that  a  Roman  road  extended  from  Beverley  to  Patrington,  and  though  no 
remains  of  fortifications  have  been  discovered  here,  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  among  which  are  a  gold  chain 
of  Gratianus,  several  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  Tiberius  to  Con- 
stantine ;  a  household  deity,  and  an  altar  of  gritstone.  The  latter  was  dis- 
covered in  the  foundations  of  an  old  mansion,  called  Patrick's  Lodge,  which 
stood  near  Patrington  Church,  and  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Hildyard, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  in  1660.4"  Mr.  Crepy,  an  able  and  experienced  engineer, 
in  his  second  report  on  the  Eeyingham  Level,  in  180d,  states  that  in  tracing 
the  catch  water  drain,  from  Patrington,  through  Winestead  Level,  to  Keyin- 
gham,  he  found  them  everywhere  to  bear  the  marks  of  antiquity ;  "  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,"  he  continues,  "  that  they  were  made  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  time  they  embanked  those  levels  from  the  sea."  If,  therefore,  Patrington 
was  not  the  PrsBtorium,  it  is  probable  thait  it  was  at  least  a  considerable 
Roman  station.  The  town  is  small,  and  consists  principally  of  one  wide 
street,  with  a  large  square  in  the  centre,  in  which  stands  the  church.  The 
com  market  is  held  every  Saturday;  and  on  every  alternate  Saturday  is 
a  cattle  market  The  annual  fairs  are  March  38th,  July  18th,  and  De- 
cember 6th.  There  is  here  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  District  Banking 
Company ;  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  Station  on  the  Hull 
and  Holdemess  Railway. 

The  Ldving  is  a  Rectoiy,  rated  at  £33.,  and  now  worth  £638.  per  annum. 
Before  the  dissolution  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  Collegiate  Society  of  St. 
John  of  Beverley ;  after  that  period  it  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Constable, 
of  Burton  Constable,  and  is  a  manor  of  itself.    In  1717  it  was  purchased  by 

*  This  altar,  together  with  a  good  collection  of  Boman,  Saxon,  Early  English,  and 
French,  coins,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wm.  little,  of  Patrington.  Mr.  Little's 
ooUeotion  of  antiquities  indndes  the  Boman  Meroniy,  in  brass,  and  the  Papal  seal, 
noticed  as  ha?ing  been  found  at  Spurn;  and  several  organic  remains  from  the  bed  of 
the  submerged  forest  off  Withemsea  and  Owthome;  also,  some  relics  found  near  the 
site  of  Burstall  Priory. 
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the  Society  of  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge,  of  Lord  Dunbar,  for  £550.  The 
present  Rector  is  the  Eer.  R.  H.  Kitchingman,  and  the  yalue  of  the  benefice 
is  now  about  £800.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted,  in  1768,  for 
about  400  acres  of  land ;  but  there  is  jet  a  tithe  of  Ss.  per  acre  on  about 
800  of  old  inclosure,  and  198  acres  of  new  land  reclaimed  firom  the  Humber. 
The  Church  (St.  Patrick),  an  extensive  edifice,  one  of  the  finest  in  Hoi- 
demess,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  as  it  has  not  been  built  at  various  eras,  there  is  a 
perfect  unity  of  design  and  plan  pervading  the  whole.  The  plan  is  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  our  Cathedrals,  being  cruciform,  and  comprises  a  spacious 
nave  and  aisles,  transept  and  aisles,  a  noble  chancel,  with  a  tower  rising  from 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  graceful,  light,  and  airy  spire,  190  feet  high. 
In  1810  the  upper  part  of  the  spire  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of 
£199.  16s.  6d.  The  western  front  is  formed  into  three  divisions  by  but* 
tresses,  finished  with  pinnacles  terminating  in  pyramidical  caps,  with  foliated 
crockets  and  finials.  This  front  rises  to  an  apex,  on  which  is  placed  a 
foliated  cross,  "  which,"  says  Poulsou,  "  fortunately  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
Iconoclasts."  The  centre  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  a  transom,  the 
sweep  of  the  arch  being  filled  with  elegant  tracery.  The  windows  of  the  aisles 
of  this  front  are  of  two  lights,  with  similar  tracery  in  the  heads.  The  nave 
is  made  into  four  divisions  by  buttresses ;  the  second  from  the  west  is  filled 
with  a  large  porch,  and  the  othors  contain  windows  similar  to  those  in  the 
west  front.  The  south  front  of  the  transept  is  in  three  divisions,  the  centre 
one  containing  a  fine  window  of  four  lights,  vrith  a  transom.  Above  this 
window  is  a  series  of  steps,  behind  which  rises  the  roof  to  an  apex,  on  which 
is  an  elegant  foliated  cross.  The  windows  on  each  side  the  principal  window 
are  of  three  lights.  The  chancel  is  made  into  four  divisions,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  window  of  three  lights,  with  beautiful  traceiy  in  the  arches.  The 
parapet  of  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  plain,  with  a  cornice, 
and  the  gargoyles  are  very  large,  projecting  several  feet  from  the  building ; 
and  the  subjects  are  very  curious.  In  the  angle  of  the  transept  and  chancel 
a  small  chantry  chapel  projects  in  a  semi-hexagon,  and  is  guarded  by  but- 
tresses. The  east  end  rises  to  an  apex,  crowned  with  a  foliated  cross,  and  in 
it  is  a  spacious  window  of  seven  lights,  with  a  transom  and  intersecting 
arches  in  the  head.  The  north  transept  has  a  pointed  doorway,  with  a 
large  pedimental  canopy,  and  the  curious  finish  of  the  transept  by  steps  is 
wanting  on  this  side.  There  is  a  low  porch  on  this  side  of  the  nave. 
The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  marked  by  string  courses,  with  double  but- 
tresses at  the  angles,  and  terminates  in  a  plain  parapet,  with  gai^oyles 
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under  the  cornice.  The  spire,  which  is  octagonal,  rises  above,  having  a  sham 
gallety,  with  fijing  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  tower;  the  buttresses 
surmounted  by  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  also  the  small  buttresses  round  the 
gallery.  The  lower  part  of  the  spire  is  panelled,  and  the  top  is  surmounted 
by  a  gilt  ball  and  chanticleer.  The  tower  contains  five  bells  and  there  is  a 
clock  in  the  north  face.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
n. — the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  beau- 
tiful; an  arcade  of  five  pointed  arches  on  each  side  separates  the  nave  from 
the  aisles ;  the  columns  which  support  the  arches  being  composed  of  eight 
cylinders  conjoined,  with  rich  leaved  capitals.  The  roof,  which  is  open  to 
the  rafters,  and  rests  on  grotesque  heads  of  monsters,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  finished.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  also  of  timber,  but  the  springings 
for  a  stone  roof  remain,  the  corbeb  being  very  curious.  This  part  of  the 
church  is  fitted  up  for  service  with  the  old-fiishioned  high  pews,  and  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end,  which  greatly  mar  the  general  effect  of  the  light  and  elegant 
piers  and  arches.  The  pulpit  bears  the  date  1612.  The  tower  is  supported 
by  four  magnificent  columns,  each  consisting  of  twenty  cylindrical  shafts, 
with  most  exquisite  foliage.  The  transepts  are  in  a  similar  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  the  nave,  the  aisles  being  separated  from  each  transept  by  three 
arches.  The  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept  has  been  formerly  made  into 
three  chapels,  and  the  piscina  still  remains  in  each.  The  east  aisle  of  the 
south  transept  has  also  had  three  chantry  chapels,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
splendidly  groined.  In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  pendant,  composed  of  three 
large  niches,  in  one  of  which  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  at  prayers,  in  another,  St. 
Katherine,  and  in  the  third,  our  Saviour.  This  aisle  is  variously  called  "  the 
Ladye  Chapel,  and  the  Ladye  Aisle,"  and  is  beautifully  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture. In  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  boss,[sculptured  with 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Patrick,  <&c. ;  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chapel  is  a  large  and  beautiful  piscina. 

The  chancel,  or  choir,  has  the  triple  sedilia  and  piscina  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar,  both  having  crocketed  pinnacles  and  finials,  and  in  the  north 
wall  is  a  curious  sculptared  recess,  formerly  called  the  Easter  or  Holy  Sepul- 
ehre.  It  is  in  four  divisions,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  on  each  side,  and  the 
finish  a  cinquefoil  arch,  terminating  in  a  noble  finial.  The  first  division 
contains  three  niches,  each  exhibiting  a  soldier  armed,  and  asleep ;  the  next 
has  a  small  recess,  and  was  used  as  a  depositoiy  for  the  chalice  and  pix ; 
the  third  exhibits  a  basso  relievo  of  the  Eesurrection,  with  two  angels  minis- 
tering to  our  Saviour;  and  in  the  upper  division  is  a  small  deep  recess.    The 
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whole  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  except  being  "  beautified  **  with  "  church- 
warden's whitewash."  The  font,  in  the  transept,  consists  of  a  solid  block  of 
granite,  circular,  with  twelve  panels,  each  filled  with  rosettes. 

This  splendid  church,  "  the  glory  of  Holdemess,"  is  at  present  in  much 
need  of  a  thorough  reparation.  During  a  violent  storm,  on  the  dlst  of 
August,  1838,  the  flying  buttresses  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  tower, 
against  the  spire,  were  blown  down ;  part  of  which  went  through  the  roof, 
doing  much  damage;  the  crocketed  pinnacles  also  received  great  injuiy. 
There  are  no  funds  for  the  repairs  of  the  edifice,  beyond  a  parish  rate. 

The  Bectory  Home,  rebuilt  in  1889,  is  a  handsome  structure,  pleasantly 
situated  in  tastefully  laid  out  grounds.    Near  it  is  a  large  ancient  Tithe  Bam. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  a  brick  building,  erected  in  1811,  capable  of 
seating  about  800  persons.  Adjoining  is  the  residence  of  the  minister.  The 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is  a  small  erection,  built  in  1841. 

The  School  is  now  held  in  what  once  was  an  Independent  GhapeL  A 
Subscription  Library  was  established  in  1848,  which  now  contains  upwards 
of  700  volumes. 

The  Police  Station,  for  the  south  division  of  Holdemess,  is  a  neat  brick 
building,  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Petty  Sessions  are  held  in 
the  Union  Workhouse  every  Saturday. 

Patrington  Haven  is  the  name  given  to  a  neat  hamlet,  about  one  mile  from 
the  chureh.  There  is  here  a  small  chapel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
built  in  1851. 

The  Patrington  Poor  Law  Union  comprehends  d7  parishes,  embracing  an 
area  of  87  square  miles.  The  Workhouse,  which  will  accommodate  about 
170  inmates,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £S,000.  and  opened  in  1888.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Rev.  Robert  Metoalf ;  Vice-chairman,  Rev. 
Richard  Henry  Eitchingman ;  Clerk,  Mr.  Abraham  Dunn. 

LinsdaU*s  Hospital  consists  of  four  neat  cottages,  founded,  in  1848,  by 
Miss  Phoebe  Linsdale,  of  Winestead,  for  four  poor  widows,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  weekly  stipend  of  4s.  for  each.  The  poor  parishioners  have  d6s.  a 
year  from  Mrs.  Watson's  charity,  and  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  52s.,  left  by 
Rev.  N.  NichoUs;  and  also  the  interest  of  i666.,  left  by  Robert  Robinson, 
and  other  donors.  There  are  likewise  four  small  cottages,  erected  many 
years  ago,  with  £50.,  ancient  benefaction  money. 

Stephen  de  Patrington,  DJD,,  Provincial  of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  chaplain  and  confessor  to  King  Henry  V.,  and  Bishop 
of  St  David's,  was  a  native  of  Patrington.  He  was  a  most  eminent  preacher, 
and  was  sent  over  to  the  celebrated  Council  of  Constance,  convened,  in  1414, 
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by  Pope  John  XXm.    He  died  after  his  retam  to  England,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  White  Friars,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Enholmes  Farm,  about  one  mile  west  of  Patrington,  and  the  property  of 
William  Marshall,  Esq.,  contains  070  acres,  in  a  high  state  of  cultiration. 
The  farm  buildings,  erected  in  1849,  are  on  the  most  improved  plan,  and  the 
whole  business  of  managing  the  land,  fattening  beasts,  &e,,  is  carried  out  on 
a  new  principle ;  so  that  the  place  deservedly  receives  the  appellation  of  the 
"  model  farm."  Mr.  Parker  is  the  present  manager.  A.n  extensive  Brick 
and  Tile  Mamtfactary,  in  connexion  with  this  farm,  and  worked  by  steam 
power,  is  situated  near  the  Patrington  Railway  Station.  This  place  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hoskison. 

There  were  also  large  Flaa  Scutching  Mills  at  Enholmes,  erected,  in  1848, 
by  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  which  were  burnt  down  on  Wednesday, 
May  10th,  1854.  The  loss  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  £80,000.,  there 
being  about  100  tons  of  raw  and  manufactured  flax  in  the  mills  at  the  time. 
This  fire  threw  about  100  persons  out  of  employment. 

Paull. — This  parish,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  Humber,  is  called  in 
ancient  documents  Paghill  and  Pagula ;  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  Lords  of  the  Seigniory,  and  it  continued  in  the  Constable 
flEimily  until  the  year  1769,  when  High  Paull,  as  weU  as  the  manor  of  Pag- 
hill,  was  sold  for  iS6,700.  to  an  opulent  merchant  in  Hull,  named  Blaydes. 
"  It  seldom  at  that  time  cleared  iSlOO.  per  ann.,  on  account  of  the  breaches 
made  in  the  banks  by  the  Humber,"  writes  Poulson,  **  a  single  tide  did 
damage  to  the  amount  of  iSSOO.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  increase  of 
property  of  late  years,  by  embankments,  Ac,  between  Paul  Hohne  and  Pat- 
rington, that  very  many  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  lands  have  been 
added."  The  parish  is  divided  into  the  townships  of  Paull  and  Thomgum- 
bald.  The  area  of  the  first-named  township,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
report  of  the  census  in  1841,  is  8,670  acres ;  but  the  census  report  of  1851, 
gives  it  at  8,914  acres.  The  area  of  the  latter  township  is  1,450  acres 
in  both  reports.  The  population  of  Paull  is  about  600,  and  that  of  Thorn- 
gumbald,  378  souls.  Eateable  value  of  the  parish,  Jg8,314.;  amount  of 
assessed  property,  £14,778.  The  principal  landowners  are  Sir  T.  A.  C. 
Constable;  Anthony  Bannister,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor);  M.  T.  Prickett, 
Esq. ;  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  &c. 

The  church  and  tithes  of  Paull  anciently  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Burstall, 
as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Albemarle,  and  after  the  dissolution  the  patronage 
was  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  his  successors.  It  is  a  Dis- 
charged Vicarage,  with  Thomgumbald  Chapel,  rated  at  £10.  Os.  5d.|  and  now 
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returned  at  JS160.  per  ann.  nett.  Part  of  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  land 
in  1811,  and  a  money  payment  is  made  for  other  parts.  The  present  Vicar 
is  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones.  It  is  said  that  the  old  church  was  situated  in  Paull 
Holme,  and  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  was  eyentually  puUed  down,  and 
the  best  of  the  materials  used  in  building  a  parish  church  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Humber.  The  latter  edifice  was  demolished,  together  with  a  fort  that 
was  erected  near  it  during  the  civil  wars,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1643,  and 
it  continued  in  ruins  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.,  when  the.materials 
were  moved  to  a  new  site,  in  tiie  open  fields  of  Paull,  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  church.  The  situation  of  the  church,  standing  as 
it  does,  by  itself,  on  a  considerable  eminence,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  has  given  rise  to  the  following  old  distich ; — 

High  Paul  and  Low  Paul,  Paul  and  Paul  Holme, 
There  was  never  a  Mr  maid  married  in  Paul  town. 

It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew,  and  comprises  a  nave  with  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  small  transept,  with  a  tower  of  three  stages  in.  the  centre. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
and  the  building  is  of  hewn  stone,  with  parts  composed  of  cobbles.  The 
interior  was  neatly  re-pewcd  in  1822.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  four  pointed  arches,  springing  from  slender  octagonal  columns ;  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  ceiled,  and  the  chancel  is  open  to  the  slated  roof.  Over  the 
communion  table  is  a  painting  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  presented,  in  1802,  by 
Hugh  Blaydes,  Esq.,  of  High  Paull.  There  is  but  one  bell  in  the  tower, 
and  there  is  no  ascent  to  the  tower  by  a  staircase,  which  is  rather  singular. 
The  church  is  sheltered  on  the  south  by  some  fine  old  trees. 

The  Village  of  Paull,  or  Paul,  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Humber, 
about  five  miles  E.S.E.  of  Hull,  and  three  miles  S.  of  Hcdon.  It  is  a  fishing 
place,  and  celebrated  for  shrimps.  King  Charles  I.  visited  this  place  in  July, 
1642,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  his  forces  there.  This  must  have  been  the 
time  he  went  to  Keyingham  Creek,  to  view  the  arms  and  ammunition  brought 
there  by  the  ship  Providence,  it  being  the  same  date.  There  is  an  old  dis- 
mantied  fort  or  battery  close  to  the  river,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
demolished,  together  with  the  old  church,  by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  Hum- 
ber, in  1642.  Here  too  is  a  deserted  ship-yard,  in  which  vessels  of  war  have 
been  built.  In  May,  1812,  The  Anson,  a  74  gun  ship,  was  built  here,  by 
Mr.  Steemson,  at  a  cost  of  £140,000.  A  lighthouse,  about  forty  feet  high, 
was  erected  here,  in  1836,  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  Hull, 
and  serves  as  a  telegraph  station. 

The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel  here. 
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High  PauU  House,  the  seat  of  Anthony  Bannister,  Esq.,  is  delightfully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a  splendid  prospect.  It  consists  of  a 
centre  and  wings,  in  form  of  low  towers.  Boreas  HUl,  formerly  called  Boar 
House,  and  Bower  House  Hill,  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones,  and 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  heautiful  situations  in  Holdemess. 

Paul  Holme  was  anciently  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Holme,  who 
derived  their  name  from  the  place.  A  Chapel  here  was  returned  as  dilapi* 
dated  in  .the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Bohert  Holme,  of  Paull  Holme,  who 
died  in  1503,  directs  that  a  priest  should  cdebrate  in  the  chapel  of  Paul- 
holme  during  his  wife*s  life,  and  after  her  death  for  twenty  years  successively, 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  An  old  brick  tower,  which  formed  the  north 
wing  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  family  of  Holme,  is  still  standing.  It  is 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  battlements,  and  small  loop  hole  windows  on  each 
side.  A  farm  house  was  built  in  1837,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  hall. 
The  other  good  farms  in  Paull  are  Newton  Garth,  Field  Housi,  Little  Hum- 
her,  Oxgoads,  or  Oxgoddes,  and  Cherry  Cobb  Sands.  The  latter  consists  of 
1,800  acres,  which,  with  Sunk  Island,  Eeyingham,  and  Ottringham  marshes, 
and  part  of  Patrington,  have  all  been  gained  from  the  Humber,  by  warping. 
In  1835  Thomas  Lock,  Esq.,  left  the  interest  of  £50.  to  the  poor  of  Paull. 

Thomgumbald,  or  Thom-cum-Patdl,  Township, — The  manor  of  Thorn,  or 
Tome,  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Gumbalds,  and  in  modem  times  it 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Holme.  The  chief  proprietors  at  present  are  John 
F.  Butter,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Ingleby,  and  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  Lord  of  the 
Manor.    Area,  1,450  acres ;  population,  d78  souls ;  rateable  value,  £2,400. 

The  Chapel  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Albemarle  and  Eirkstall, 
and  is  now  held  with  Paull.  It  is  a  small  antique  building,  dedicated  to  St« 
Mary,  and  built  of  rubble  mixed  with  brick.  In  1768  a  new  brick  tower 
was  erected,  and  it  was  then  re-pewed,  the  township  contributing  £30.,  and 
Capt.  Standidge  the  remainder,  being  £30.  more. 

The  Village  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Hedon  to  Patrington,  about  3 
miles  S.E.  from  the  former  place.  In  1768  the  above  named  Captain  Stan- 
didge, afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Standidge,  purchased  about  200  acres  of  land 
of  John  Hobman,  Esq.,  and  built  a  large  and  handsome  mansion  here.  It  is 
now  the  property  and  residence  of  John  F.  Butter,  Esq.  The  Independents 
and  Methodists  each  have  a  chapel  here,  the  former  built  in  1801. 

Skeffltno. — This  parish  includes  the  manor  of  Burstall  Garth,  and  con- 
tains 1,580  acres,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Humber.  Skeffling  was  enclosed 
in  1765.  Principal  landowners,  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
T.  Prickett,  Esq.,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Holme,  and  Messrs.  J.  Godmond,  C.  Jeifferson, 
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G.  H.  Grindell,  and  J.  Walker.  Population  in  1851,  21d  persons;  rateable 
Tslae,  £l,8d0.;  assessed  properly,  £3,811.  The  knightly  family  of  De 
Skeffling  were  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this  place.  The  familj  of  Holme, 
late  of  Paul  Holme  and  SkefiBing,  are  the  lay  impropriators. 

The  Chureh  of  Burstall,  alias  Skefiiing,  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Burstall, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Convent  of  Eirkstall.  In  1466  license  was  granted  to 
the  Vicar  of  Skeffling,  becavue  the  church  wm  tranaUUed  from  the  old  place, 
and  newly  rebuilding  upon  another  foundation,  to  celebrate  at  the  high  altar 
in  the  chancel,  which  was  then  finished  and  adorned ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1470,  a  commission  was  directed  to  William  Bishop  of  Dromore,  to 
consecrate  the  then  finished  parish  church  of  Skeffling,  alias  Burstall. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Holme, 
and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Inman.  It  is  rated  in  the  Liber  B^gis  at 
£6. ;  was  augmented,  in  1740,  by  £200.  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  and  in 
1757,  and  in  1807,  by  a  similar  sum  in  each  year.  Its  present  value  is  but 
£58.  per  ann.    Tithes  commuted  in  1765. 

The  Fabric  (St  Helen)  has  a  venerable  appearance,  and  consbts  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel  and  tower.  Its  windows  are  mostly  square-headed.  On 
each  side  of  the  nave  are  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  multangular  pillars, 
and  on  each  side  are  three  clerestory  windows.  The  tower  is  open  to  the 
nave  by  a  lofty  arch.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  timber,  and  in  one  of  the 
cross  beams  is  a  beautifully  carved  head,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  a  former 
Prior  of  Burstall,  and  brought  hither  on  the  dissolution  of  that  house.  The 
churchyard,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  cross,  commands  a  good  view 
of  the  Humber,  Spurn  lights,  and  Lincolnshire  coast  The  Parsonage  House, 
erected  in  1820,  is  a  good  residence. 

The  ViUage  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  Pat- 
rington,  half  a  mile  from  the  Humber,  and  8  miles  from  the  German  Ocean. 

Skejffling  HaU  is  a  handsome  structure,  built  in  1717,  by  the  family  of  Bee. 
The  situation  is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr. 
T.  Grindell,  farmer.  The  largest  colony  of  rooks  in  Holdemess  is  located 
here.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  remains  of  the  moat,  that  sur- 
rounded the  ancient  seat  of  the  Holme  fitmily,  is  still  visible. 

Skejffling  House,  a  good  brick  building,  erected  in  the  village  about  1822, 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Christopher  Jefferson. 

A  smaU  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected  in  the  village  in  1822. 

BirstaU,  or  BurstaU  Priory, — ^This  place  derives  its  name  from  Burg-stall, 
which  signifies  a  seat,  or  site,  on  the  side,  or  pitch,  of  a  hill.  In  1115 
Stephen  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  of  Holdemess,  founded  the  Benedictine 
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Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near  Albemarle,  in  Normandy,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  charches  and  tithes  in  Holdemess  and  Lincolnshire.  Bishop  Tanner 
tells  us  that  a  procurator  or  prior  was  soon  after  sent  over  here  with  some 
of  their  own  monks,  to  look  after  these  tithes  and  churches,  and  having  no 
fit  or  proper  habitation  for  some  time,  a  Cell  or  Priory  was  ordained  for  them 
in  June,  ldl9,  and  Archbishop  do  Grey  granted  to*them  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Helen,  at  Byrataly  with  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Skcfifling  for  ever.  In 
consequence  of  the  frequent  seizure  of  the  estates  of  the  alien  Abbeys  in 
England,  during  the  wars  with  France,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  Abbot 
and  Convent  of  St  Martin,  to  grant  or  rather  to  sell  this  alien  Prioiy  of 
Burstall,  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Kirkstall,  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yoikshire,  in  1316,  together  with  all  the  manors,  lands,  &c,,  which  they  had 
in  Burstall,  Skeffling,  Holmpton,  Withemsea,  Owthome,  Burstwick,  Aid- 
borough,  &c, ;  and  also  the  advowsons  and  patronage  of  the  vicarages  of  the 
churches  of  Burstall,  Paull,  Skeckling,  Aldborough,  Owthome,  Withemsea, 
and  of  the  chapels  of  Marfleet,  Thomgumbald,  Paull  Holme,  Bymswelly 
Frodingham,  Newsom,  Colden,  and  Waxholme.  The  Priory  of  Burstall, 
continued  till  the  dissolution.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  south  of 
Easington,  but  its  site  has  been  swept  away  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Humber,  and  is  now  covered  by  the  Trinity  Sands.  The  Manor  of  Burstall, 
or  Burstall  Garth,  has  passed  through  many  possessors,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Thomas  Phckett,  Esq.  There  were  formerly  two  mansions  here, 
called  BirstaU  HaU  and  BirstaU  Garth. 

WinseUs,  a  place  in  this  parish,  now  consisting  of  about  200  acres,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Thornton,  having  been  granted  to  it  by  William  le 
Gros,  Lord  of  Holdemess.  Since  the  dissolution  it  was  sold  through  various 
families,  and  Mrs.  Waltham  of  Hessle  is  its  present  proprietor. 

SuKK  Island. — ^This  parish,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  from  Stone  Creek  to  what  is  termed  the 
north  channel,  a  distance  of  about  6^  miles,  and  lies  between  d  and  5  miles 
8.E.  from  Patrington.  Its  area  is  nearly  7,000  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
£7,502.  Population  in  1861,  310  souls.  We  have  formerly  observed  that 
the  average  annual  loss  of  land  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  between  Spurn 
and  Bridlington,  is  about  2  yards  (2^  according  to  Professor  Phillips),  but 
the  earth  thus  removed  appears  to  be  mostly  carried  on  the  constantly  feculent 
waters  of  the  Humber,  and  deposited  on  the  shores  of  that  river,  where, 
during  the  last  century,  many  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  recovered 
from  the  visitation  of  the  tides,  which  still  daily  uncover  in  many  parts  of 
the  river  innumerable  tracts  of  growing  silt;  and  in  this  manner  has  been 
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formed  the  parish  now  under  notice.  It  first  appeared  as  a  sand  bank  in  the 
Humber,  and  soon  became  a  small  island,  which  in  course  of  time  has  in- 
creased in  size,  until  at  length  it  was  joined  to  the  main  land  of  Holdemess, 
by  embankments  and  the  accretion  of  warp,  or  sand  and  soil,  deposited  by 
the  river.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  island  contained  about  seven  acres, 
and  was  then  I^  mile  trom  the  Yorkshire  coast,  having  a  navigable  canal 
between  it  and  the  main  land,  through  which  ships  of  considerable  burthen 
could  pass.  We  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the  I5th  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests,  for  most  of  the  following  particulars 
respecting  this  parish. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1668,  it  was  first  granted  on  lease  to  Colonel 
Anthony  Gilby,  Governor  of  Hull,  for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of 
£5.  per  ann.,  when  it  was  described  as  containing  8,500  acres  of  "  drowned 
land,"  seven  acres  of  which  only  was  then  embanked ;  and  a  stipulation  was 
inserted  in  the  lease  for  the  embankment  by  the  lessee  of  100  acres  or  more, 
within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  term.  But  the  difficulties  attending  the 
undertaking  were  so  great,  and  the  expense  so  heavy,  that  in  the  year  1675 
the  lessee  presented  a  petition  to  his  M^esty,  stating  his  inability  to  proceed 
with  the  same  (having  then  succeeded  in  embanking  not  more  than  twenty 
acres)  unless  he  should  have  a  grant  made  to  him  of  the  Crown's  reversionary 
interest  of  the  property,  which  was  not  complied  with ;  but  it  was  thought 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  to  accept  a  surrender  of  the  lease,  and  to 
extend,  by  a  new  grant,  the  terms  to  00  years  at  the  same  rent  Under  that 
lease  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  embankment,  particularly  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  William  Gilby,  a  descendant  of  the  original  lessee ;  as  it 
appears  by  a  survey  made  of  the  estate  in  the  year  1744,  that  1,500  acres 
had  been  embanked,  and  that  the  estate  was  divided  out  ioto  farms.  In  the 
year  1755  a  third  lease  of  the  estate  was  granted,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of 
£1,050.,  at  the  old  rent  of  £5. ;  and  in  1771  a  fourth  lease  was  granted  to 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gilby,  for  a  term  expiring  on  the  15th  of  March,  180d,  on 
payment  of  a  further  fine  of  £1,550.,  and  at  a  rent  of  £100.  per  ann.  Some 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  last-mentioned  lease,  a  survey  of  the  estate 
was  made,  when  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  of  land  then  embanked  was 
only  1,561a.  Or.  14p.,  no  addition  having  been  made  since  the  year  1744  to 
the  quantity  brought  into  cultivation ;  but  the  surveyor  reported  that  above 
3,700  acres  of  new  ground  were  fit  for  embankment,  the  expense  of  which 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  £8,040. 18s.  He  certified  at  the  same  time  that 
when  the  work  should  be  completed,  the  property  would  be  worth  about 
£3,400.  per  ann.,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  estate  should  be  granted 
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to  the  Kev.  John  Lonsdale  and  others,  in  trust  for  the  representatives  of  the 
original  lessees,  subject  to  a  stipulation  on  their  part  for  the  embankment,  at 
their  own  expense,  of  the  new  ground,  containing  2,700  acres  above  referred 
to  (which  was  estimated  to  cost  about  £10,000.),  for  a  term  of  SI  years,  from 
1802,  at  a  rent  of  £704.  ds.  6d.  for  the  first  year  of  the  term,  which  lease 
expired  at  Lady-day,  1833.  A  new  survey  was  then  made  of  the  estate,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rent  which  should  be  required  on  a  renewal  of 
the  lease,  when  it  was  valued  at  £9,814.  per  ann.  According  to  this  valua- 
tion, terms  were  proposed  to  the  last  lessee,  but  as  he  would  not  give  more 
than  £5,205.  per  annum  for  the  property,  the  negotiation  terminated,  and  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  then  under  tenants  to  become  separate  lessees 
under  the  Crown,  at  rents  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £9,140. 10s.,  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  lessees  should  be  bound  to  keep  the  jetties,  embank- 
ments, &c.,  in  repair  during  the  term  of  their  leases.  On  the  survey  made 
of  the  estate  in  1833,  it  was  certified  that  the  land  ip  actual  cultivation 
contained  no  less  than  5,929a.  1r.  13p.  of  land  of  excellent  quality,  then 
divided  into  fifteen  farms,  besides  some  small  holdings  by  cottagers  and 
others.    It  is  now  in  fourteen  farms. 

In  1850  a  further  embankment  took  place,  of  nearly  700  acres  of  most 
excellent  land,  so  that  now  the  Sunk  Island  estate  within  the  banks,  se- 
cured from  the  tides,  together  with  some  available  grass  beyond  the  banks, 
amount  to  little  less  than  7,000  acres,  with  a  prospect  of  still  further  in- 
crease. The  land  is  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  requires  very  little  manure  for  many  years  after  it  is  embanked.  In 
1836,  in  consequence  of  rej^sentations  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  by  the  tenants  and  others,  of  the  great  inconvenience  they  sus- 
tained from  the  want  of  a  carriage  road,  or  other  eligible  communication 
between  the  island  and  the  neighbouring  towns  on  the  borders  of  the  Humber, 
an  Act  was  passed  for  making  and  maintaining  a  road  from  the  church  to 
the  town  of  Ottringham,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £5,000. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
island,  in  constructing  roads,  drains,  Ac,  and  the  place  is  now  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  fELrm  houses  are  generally  scattered  along  the  embank- 
ments, and  bear  di£ferent  names,  among  which  are.  Old  Hall,  Dunn's  FoUy, 
Matcham,  Chirkson's  Farm,  Sand  House,  Stubbing  House,  Coatea'  Farm,  do. 

Sunk  Island  was  formerly  Extra  Parochial.  About  a  centuiy  ago  there 
was  a  chapel  on  it,  near  the  Old  Hall,  at  which  a  clergyman  from  Hedon  used 
to  officiate.  Under  the  lease  of  1802,  a  new  chapel  was  built,  and  a  chaplain 
engaged  by  the  lessees  to  officiate  on  the  island;  and  in  1831  an  Act  was 
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passed  for  endowing,  among  other  places,  "  a  chapel  erected  on  Sunk  Island , 
in  the  liver  Humber."  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  said  ^Island 
was  formed  into  a  parish,  to  be  called  the  parish  of  Sunk  Island ;  the  chapel, 
built  in  1803,  became  the  parish  church ;  and  the  said  church  was  endowed 
with  £8,838.  6s.  8d.,  in  the  three  per  cent.  Consols,  purchased  out  of  the 
Crown's  revenues.  Thus  has  the  once  small  sand  bank  in  the  Humber 
grown  into  an  extensive  and  interesting  parish. 

The  Church  is  a  small  plain  brick  building,  with  a  square  tower.  The 
Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown;  and  the 
Incumbent  (the  first  that  was  appointed)  is  the  Bev.  Robert  Metcalf,  who  has 
for  his  stipend  the  dividend  of  the  above-named  stock.  There  is  a  National 
School  in  the  church  yard,  to  the  support  of  which  the  Crown  contributes 
£25.  per  ann.  In  the  Patrington  register  of  burials  there  are  five  deaths 
entered  of  unfortunate  individuals  who  were  drowned  bj  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat  in  returning  from  Sunk  Island  in  1736.  The  north  channel,  in  which 
this  accident  occurred,  was  then  more  than  two  miles  in  width,  now  it  is 
nearly  warped  up. 

Jesse,  in  his  Gleanings  in  Natural  History  tells  us  that  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  hundreds  of  acres  of  pasture  were  entirely  destroyed  in  Sunk  Island, 
by  the  long-legged  gnat,  tibula  oleraeea ;  the  land  being  rendered  so  com- 
pletely brown  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  three  months  drought,  and  destitute 
of  all  vegetation  except  that  of  a  few  thistles,  and  that  a  square  foot  of  the 
dead  turf  being  dug  up,  310  grubs  were  counted  in  it.  A  similar  circumstance 
is  quoted  by  the  same  author  as  having  occurred  in  Greenwich  Park. 

Welwick. — ^The  name  of  this  parish  originated  in  the  springs  abounding 
in  it ;  and  the  place  gave  name  to  a  feudal  family,  but  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  A  Hichard  de  Welwick  was  the  14th  Prior  of  Wartre,  in  this 
county.  The  manor  of  Welwick  Provost  was  the  property  of  the  Provostry 
of  St  John  of  Beverley,  until  the  dissolution,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
It  subsequently  passed  through  several  families,  including  those  of  Wright, 
Craythom,  and  Maister.  In  1834  Col.  Maister  sold  it  to  Jacob  Clement, 
Esq.,  of  London,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Clement.  There 
are  two  other  manors  in  the  parish,  viz.,  Eelk  and  Weeton.  Area  of  the 
parish,  8,810  acres;  rateable  value,  Jg4,649;  assessed  property,  j£5,314; 
population,  408.  The  principal  landowners  are  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clements, 
Henry  Wm.  Askew,  Esq.,  Messrs.  J.  Fewson,  T.  Fewson,  T.  B.  Baron,  Joseph 
E.  Roberts,  David  S.  Bumham,  Robert  Clubley,  Chas.  Walgate,  &c. 

The  Church  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  Collegiate  Society  of  Beverley, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  Crown.     The  Benefice  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  in  the 
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King's  Books  at  £6.  18s.  4d.,  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  and  now  worth  £104.  per  ann.  Tithes  commuted  in  1768.  The 
present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  John  Watson.  The  Edifice  (St  Mary)  is  a  vene- 
rable Gothic  structure,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  low 
tower,  with  a  modem  brick  porch  on  the  south  side.  A  spire,  it  is  thought, 
once  surmounted  the  tower.  In  the  porch  is  an  ancient  niche,  containing  a 
mutilated  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  nave  has  a  clerestory.  In 
the  interior  the  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  four  pointed  arches  springing 
from  octagonal  columns.  The  top  of  the  chancel  arch  is  filled  with  boards, 
which  rest  on  a  noat  oak  screen,  having  good  perpendicular  tracery.  The 
roofs  are  all  open  to  the  rafters.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  splendid  menu- 
ment,  or  shrine,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
removed  from  Burstall  Prioiy,  and  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Albe- 
marles;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  being  the  fact.  It 
consists  of  a  jecess,  made  by  a  pointed  arch,  enriched  with  crockets,  and  the 
interior  with  groining.  On  each  side  is  a  buttress,  terminating  in  an  elegant 
niche,  with  a  crocketed  pediment  and  finial.  The  upper  part  of  the  monu- 
ment has  innumerable  panels,  loaded  with  foliage  of  great  beauty.  On  the 
altar  tomb,  within  the  recess,  is  the  effigy  of  a  female  in  robes.  Attached  to 
the  walls  are  several  shields  of  arms,  including  those  of  England  and  Edward 
the  Confessor ;  and  at  the  aide  of  the  monument  is  a  piscina.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  large  floor  stone,  with  brass  effigies  of  "  Willm. 
Wryght  of  Plewland  Esqe.  &  Ann  his  wife."  The  latter  died  in  1618,  and 
the  former  in  1621.    In  1882  a  stone  coffin  was  exhumed  from  the  chancel. 

The  ViUage  is  situated  about  1^^  mile  from  the  Humber,  and  2  miles  S.E. 
of  Patrington.  An  old  Quakeirs'  meeting  house  here  is  now  used  as  a  school. 
The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  1840 ;  the  site  being  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Fewson ;  and  it  is  fitted  up  with  the  furniture  of  the  Quakers'  chapel,  which 
was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have 
a  small  chapel  here,  built  in  1848.  The  poor  parishioners  have  the  interest 
of  £40.  IDs.,  left  by  unknown  donors.- 

Old  Ploughland,  or  Plswland,  seems  to  take  its  name  from  the  quantity  of 
land  it  contained,  viz.,  a  ploughland,  hide,  or  carucate.  This  place  was  the 
property  of  the  Wrights  for  many  generations.  Two  of  this  family,  John 
and  Christopher  Wright,  wore  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  The 
property  became  divided,  and  a  moiety  of  it,  together  with  the  old  mansion 
house,  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  David  S.  Bumham. 
The  house,  which  appears  to  have  been  much  larger,  was  the  residence  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  Crathornes. 
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Haverfield  House,  was  built  bj  Mr.  Crathorne,  about  1779.  It  stands  on 
an  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Humber,  &c.  Near  it  is  a 
rookeiy.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clement,  and  residence  of  Mr. 
William  Carlin,  fiEurmer. 

New  Plowland  is  a  neat  farm  house,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Marwood,  and 
residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts,  farmer. 

Thorpe  Garth,  or  Welwick  Thorpe,  hamlet  was  for  a  long  period  the  pro- 
perty of  a  family  named  Thorpe.    It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Bumham  and  others. 

Weeton  is  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  five  £irm  houses  and  a  few  cottages, 
situate  about  one  mile  S.E.  from  Welwick.  It  contains  nearly  1,000  acres 
of  land,  and  is  still  considered  a  manor,  of  which  H.  W.  Askew,  Esq.,  is  the 
lord  and  principal  proprietor. 

Kelk. — This  manor  was  anciently  in  the  family  of  De  Eelk,  and  it  now 
belongs  to  Mr.  Joseph  Roberts.  Pensthorp  and  Orvnthflset  were  hamlets  or 
townships  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  in  this  parish,  destroyed 
by  inundations. 

WiNESTEAD. — The  manor  of  Winestead  was  held  by  the  knightly  family 
of  Hilton  for  ten  generations,  until  by  a  failure  in  the  male  line  it  devolved, 
by  a  coheiress,  to  the  family  of  Hildyard  about  the  time  of  Richard  IE.  Sir 
Robert  D'Arcy  Hildyard,  the  last  Baronet,  dying,  in  1814,  without  issue, 
bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  niece,  Anne  Catherine  Whyte,  who  married,  in 
1815,  Thomas  Thoroton,  of  Flintham  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
who  assumed  the  name  and  arras  of  Hildyard,  in  compliance  with  her  uncle*s 
will.  Thomas  Thoroton  Blackburn  Hildyard  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and 
Robert  Hildyard,  Esq.,  his  brother,  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  parish. 
Area,  3,570  acres;  rateable  value,  £9,400.;  assessed  property,  £8,016.; 
population  in  1851,  131  souls. 

The  Benefice  is  an  ancient  Rectory,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hiltons,  and 
now  in  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Hildyard.  It  is  rated  in  the  King's 
Books  at  £12.,  and  now  returned  at  £247.  per  annum.  Rector,  Rev.  J.  R 
Whyte.  The  Church  is  an  ancient  building,  surrounded  by  stately  trees, 
and  was  repaired  in  1839.  It  is  composed  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
chantry  chapel  on  the  south  side,  which  is  the  place  of  interment  of  the 
Hildyard  family.  This  chantry  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  de  Hilton, 
Lord  of  Swine,  in  1347,  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  for  the  same  being  to  cele- 
brate at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  for  the  soul  of  the  founder,  and 
those  of  Dame  Margaret,  his  consort,  his  father  and  mother,  &c.  In  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  which  rises  to  an  apex,  is  a  large  pointed  window  of 
five  lights,  and  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a  mutilated  window  of  three 
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lights.  The  interior  is  neat  but  plain.  Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a 
screen  of  five  pointed  arches,  with  perpendicular  tracery.  There  is  a  small 
bell  fixed  in  a  receptacle  on  the  west  wall,  having  inscribed  on  it  in  old  cha- 
racters, "  Joannes  Baptista,'*  The  church  contains  several  monuments  to  the 
Hildyard  faxpily ;  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  altar  tomb,  bearing  the  recum- 
bent effigy  of  Sir  Charles  Hildyard,  Ent,  in  plate  armour,  who  died  in  1602. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  large  stone,  having  brass  effigies  of  a  Knight  and  lady, 
with  smaller  brasses  at  their  feet,  representing  their  children  kneeling,  seven 
sons  and  six  daughters,  all  mutilated.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  memorial 
of  Sir  Robert  Hildyard,  of  Winestead,  Knt,  a  person  of  great  note  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  commonly  called  RoHn  of  RiddetdtUe,  or  Bedesdale. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  fine  trees,  about  2  miles 
N.W.  of  Patrington.  The  Rectory  House  is  a  respectable  and  substantial 
residence.  A  moated  close,  west  of  the  church,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
mansion  house  of  the  Hildyards.  In  this  moat  Wm.  Hildyard  was  drowned, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  melancholy  circumstance  caused  his  father  Sir  Chris- 
topher to  build  a  new  hall,  in  1579,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lordship. 
The  house  was  again  pulled  down,  and  the  present  mansion,  also  called 
Winestead  Hall,  erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  former  building,  by  Sir 
Robert  Hildyard,  a^out  the  year  1710.  It  is  a  fine  mansion,  with  beautiful 
pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  but  is  seldom  occupied  by  the  Hildyaids,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  It  stands  about  one  mile  north  of  the  village,  and  a  little 
west  of  the  church. 

Winestead  House,  or  Low  Hall,  is  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  built  by 
Col.  Arthur  Maister,  who  formerly  had  an  estate  here,  which  was  purchased 
by  Col.  T.  Hildyard  in  1829.     This  house  is  also  unoccupied  at  present. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hildyard,  spinster,  sister  to  the  late  Sir  D*Arcy  Hildyard,  by 
will,  proved  in  1818,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £800.,  interest  to  found  a  school 
here.  The  bequest  being  charged  upon  land,  was  declared  void  under  the 
Mortmain  Act ;  but  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  to  carry  out  his  relative's 
benevolent  intention,  allows  a  schoolmistress  a  house  rent  free,  and  a  stipend 
of  j£20.  a  year,  for  teaching  the  poor  children  of  the  parish. 

Andrew  Marvel,  the  celebrated  patriot,  was  the  son  of  a  former  Rector  of 
Winestead,  and  if  bom  here  was  certainly  in  the  parish  church.  (See  p.  164.) 

LOST  TOWNS.— The  ravages  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Humber  on  the 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Holdemess,  have  been  so  great  in  past  ages,  as 
to  render  it  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  discover  the  foundations  of 
several  towns,  which,  from  ancient  records,  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
that  part  of  Yorkshire.    We  have  before  observed  that  much  of  the  low  land 
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in  Holderness  was  formerlj  under  water,  and  ihat  after  ihe  Conquest,  Hoi- 
demess  was  represented  as  an  island.  In  many  large  tracts  of  lands  which 
now  acljoin  the  Humber,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  the  different  strata 
of  the  earth  show  that  great  alterations  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  country ;  and  that  in  many  places,  the  earth  which  is  buried  several  feet 
deep,  has  once  been  the  matrix  of  vegetable  productions,  and  the  habitation 
of  animals ;  and  that  the  superincumbent  earth  now  under  cultivation,  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  situation  by  the  extraordinary  flux  of  waters,  or 
by  other  means  of  which  history  gives  us  no  information. 

Ravenspurke. — ^The  most  ancient  place  of  fixed  habitation  in  the  southern 
part  of  Holderness,  appears  to  have  been  called  variously  Bavemer,  Eavens- 
rode,  Ravenspume,  and  Ravemhurgh,  This  town  is  now  totally  swallowed 
up  by  the  Humber,  and  not  the  least  mark  of  its  existence  can  be  discovered. 
Ravenspume  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Pratorium  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  place  at  which  the  Roman  road  from  Beverley  terminated,  but  this 
must  ever  remain  a  disputed  point  There  is  no  question  though,  about 
Ravenspume  having  been  a  borough,  port,  and  market  town,  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  its  situation  appears  to  have  been  on  the  bank  or  margin  of 
the  Humber,  within  the  Spurn  Head,  towards  the  south-east  end  of  the 
Trinity  Sands. 

Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  Historic  Facts  relative  to  this  place,  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Danes,  when  they  landed  at  the  first  sea-port  which  they  found 
in  the  Humber,  would  &Ji  on  it  their  national  standard,  which  bore  the  figure 
of  a  raven,  and  call  the  place  Ravensburgh.  Afterwards,  in  more  Christian 
times,  a  cross  may  have  been  erected  there,  and  the  termination  bui^h,  the 
ancient  Saxon  name  for  a  city,  town,  or  fortified  place,  might  be  changed  to 
rod  or  rode,  a  cross ;  and  thus  the  name  would  be  Ravensrode.  Subsequently 
the  termination  Spume,  a  place  firom  which  to  explore,  or  look  out,  might  be 
adopted,  and  hence  the  name  of  Ravenspume.  But  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  notices  of  this  place  in  ancient  writings,  owing  to  their  being  more 
places  than  one  bearing  the  name  of  Ravenser ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  two  distinct  towns  existing  hero  at  the  same  time,  under  the 
names  of  Old  or  Aid  Ravenser  and  Ravensrod  or  Ravenser  Odd.  The 
former  place  is  described  as  being  in  the  parish  of  Eilnsea,  and  the  latter 
in  that  of  Easington.  The  Burgh  of  Odd  was  situated,  as  we  have  stated, 
between  the  sea  and  the  river  Humber,  and  was  distant  from  the  main  land 
more  than  a  mile.  The  access  to  it  from  Old  Ravenser  was  by  a  sand  road, 
covered  with  round  ycUow  stones,  and  scarcely  elevated  above  the  sea.  It 
was  distant  from  Easington  four  miles,  and  between  the  two  places  stood  the 
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distinct  towns  of  Eilnsea  and  Sunthorp,  with  the  manor  of  Aid  Rayenjser. 
The  history  of  Eavenser  Odd  is  extremely  singular,  the  short  space  of  150 
years  having  witnessed  its  origin,  its  rise  to  celebrity  as  a  sea  port,  and  its 
final  destruction  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.     According  to  the  Meaux 
Chronicle  it  was  originally  a  small  island,  formed  by  an  accidental  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  stones,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  at  first  only 
used  by  the  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  upon.    In  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Ravenser  Odd  b^an  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  commercial  port,  and  it 
appears  evident  that  it  had  sprung  up  as  an  ofiishot  of  Aid  Ravenser.    We 
must  then  presume  that  this  is  the  place  mentioned  under  the  seveial  names 
of  Kavensrout,  Kavensrod,  Ravenserodd,  Ravensrode,  &c.,  for  under  these 
several  names  the  port  appears  to  have  been  designated.    In  1990  the  mer- 
chants, or  men,  of  this  place  obtained  a  charter  of  free  burgage  from  the 
King  (See  page  10),  by  which  they  were  to  have  two  markets  every  week 
within  the  burgh,  and  a  fiedr  every  year,  of  thirty  days  duration.    In  the 
8th  of  Edward  11.  (1315)  the  burgesses  received  a  confirmation  of  their 
charter,  and  a  grant  of  Kayage  (the  privilege  of  charging  for  wharfage)  for 
seven  years.    In  the  19th  of  the  same  reign  the  Eang  appointed  John  de 
Barton  and  Richard  de  la  Pole  to  collect  the  customs  of  wool  within  the  ports 
of  Hull  and  Ravensrood,    In  1344  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Bailifiis  of 
Ravenser  and  Ravensrode,  requiring  one  man,  well  versed  in  naval  affairs,  to 
be  returned  from  each  place,  to  attend  a  council  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  maritime  force  of  the  country ;  a  proof  that  both  places 
were  considered  ports  at  one  and  the  same  time.    In  1355  the  Abbot  of 
Meaux  was  directed  to  gather  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  chapel  yard  of  Ravenser,  and  which,  by  reason  of  inundations, 
were  then  washed  up  and  uncovered,  and  to  bury  them  in  the  churchyard  of 
Easington.    About  1357  the  tides  in  the  Humber  flowed  higher  by  four  feet 
than  usual,  and  no  doubt  Ravenser  was  then  still  more  ruinously  inundated. 
Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Imbanking  and  Draining,  states  the  great  increase 
in  the  height  of  the  tides  at  this  period,  and  adds  "  How  long  the  tides  upon 
this  coast  kept  their  course  so  much  higher  than  they  had  formerly  done,  I 
am  not  able  to  say ;  but  it  is  like  that  they  did  so  for  no  short  time  after,  there 
being  scarce  a  year  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  Eing*s  (Richd.  11.)  reign, 
that  one  or  more  commissions  were  not  issued  for  repairs  of  the  banks,  in 
some  place  or  other  upon  this  great  river.*' 

In  1361  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenser  were  driven  to  flight  by  these  over- 
whelming floods,  and  coming  to  Hull  and  other  places,  fixed  their  residence 
there.     About  1390,  when  the  Book  of  Meaux  was  written,  there  was 
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scarcely  any  trace  existing  of  the  site  of  Ravenser,  and  it  is  probable  that 
about  the  same  period  several  villages  and  much  land  in  Holdemess  were 
engulphed  by  the  sea  and  the  Humber.  Camden  mentions  Fnsmerk,  Thartle- 
thorpe,  Rcdmayr,  Sunthorp,  Pennysmerk,  Upsal,  and  Potterfleet,  all  villages 
situate  in  Holdemess,  not  one  of  which  is  jiow  to  be  found* 

Ald,  or  Old  Ravenser,  Bavenesse,  and  in  later  years,  as  it  is  called,  BavenB- 
burgh  and  Ravenspupie,  was  situated  on  the  main  land,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilnsea.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  little  importance 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  as  it  was  called  upon  to  send  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  said  that  Ravenser  Odd  obtained  the  name  of  New  Ravenser, 
and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  transactions  of  the  two 
places,  during  the  time  that  the  latter  was  in  existence.  Old  Ravenser  was 
a  place  of  celebrity  before  the  new  port  sprung  up,  and  so  continued  long 
after  its  destruction.  In  1316,  in  the  Nomina  Villarum,  Ravenser  is  returned 
as  a  liberty  of  the  King,  and  Ravensrode  a  borough  of  the  same.  At  what 
time  Old  Ravenser  was  destroyed  by  inundations  cannot  be  ascertained.  Le-. 
land  mentions  that  ^'  the  Ryver  Hull  kepith  yn  the  Marche  of  Holdemess  to 
the  very  mouth  of  Hull  Haven,  and  thens  the  Marche  of  Holdemess  is  to 
Bavenspuf; "  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  its  site  was  in  existence  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  ISdd  Edward  Baliol,  who  had  lived  in  obscurity  in  France  for  several 
years,  and  was  secretly  encouraged  by  Edward  III.  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  Scottish  Crown,  embarked  at  Ravenser  for  Scotland,  with  about  3,500 
men.  Ravenspume  was  remarkable  as  the  place  at  which  Henry  Boling< 
broke,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  landed  from  France  in 
1399.  And  it  was  the  place  of  debarkation  of  Edward  IV.,*  in  1471,  "even 
in  the  same  place  where  Henry,  Earle  of  Derbie,  after  called  King  Henry 
IV.,  landed."    (See  vol.  i.,  pp.  146,  167.) 

Among  thie  merchants  who  left  Ravenser  for  Hull  when  the  former  port 
began  to  decline,  was  the  wealthy  and  afterwards  celebrated  family  of  De  la 
Pole.    (See  page  17.) 

*  A  splendid  stone  cross,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  originally  at  Bavenspume, 
from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Kilnsea,  and  from  thence,  to  preserve  it  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  to  Burton  Constable,  and  subsequently  to  Hodon,  it  is  conjec- 
tured was  in  the  first  place  erected  cither  to  commemorate  ike  landing  at  Bavenspum, 
of  Bolingbroke,  or  of  Edward  lY.  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  this  sequestered  spot 
in  his  play  of  Eiehard  II, 

The  baniahed  Bolingbroke  repeals  himadf. 
And  with  uplifted  anna  is  nfe  arxiy'd 
At  BaTCnipurg. 
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HOLDERNESS  MIDDLE  DIVISION.— The  parishes  comprised  in 
this  division  of  the  Wapentake  are  Aldhrough,  Burton  Pidsea^  Drypool, 
GartODi  Hedon,  Hilston,  Humhleton,  Marfleet,  Preston,  Boos,  Sproatlej, 
Swine,  Tunstall,  and  Waghen. 

Aldbbough. — This  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Aldhrough,  East 
Newton,  West  Newton,  and  part  of  Little  Cowden.  Area  of  the  entire  parish, 
6,310  acres ;  of  which  4,011  acres  helong  to  the  township  of  Aldhrough ;  the 
population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1,115 ;  of  which  834  persons  resided  in 
Aldhrough  township,  which  includes  the  hamlets  of  Bewick,  Carlton  with 
Fosham,  Etherdwick,  and  Tanstem.  The  assessed  property  of  the  parish 
amounts  to  £10,013 ;  that  of  Aldhrough  township  to  £5,832. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  era,  Aldhrough  was  a  place  of  consequence. 
Ulph  is  said  to  have  received  this  place  from  King  Canute,  and  he  was  pro- 
hably  the  ancestor  of  the  Ulph  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  This  Ulph,  or  Ulphus,  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  Castle  here.i«  In  1116  Earl  Stephen,  Lord  of  Holdemess, 
gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Albemarle,  the  church  and  tenths  of  the  CaMle  of 
Aldhro' ;  and  WUliam  le  Gros,  the  son  of  Stephen,  granted  lands  in  this 
place  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux.  The  family  of  Roos  held  Aldbrougg  for  many 
years.  In  the  6th  of  Edward  lU.  (1333),  James  de  Roos  obtained  a  grairt 
of  a  fair  eveiy  year,  for  two  days,  and  a  market  every  week,  at  his  manor  of 
Aldbro\  Wm.  Tymperon  of  Beverley,  by  wiU,  in  1723,  bequeathed  his 
manor,  or  reputed  manor,  of  Aldhrough,  to  Rt.  Davye,  Esq.,  of  York,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  ministers 
of  the  parishes  of  St  John  and  St  Mary,  Beverley,  and  of  Aldhrough  in 
Holdemess,  for  founding  an  hospital,  and  the  trustees  of  this  charity  now 
claim  and  exercise  to  a  certain  extent  the  manorial  rights.  There  is  another 
manor  here,  called  Thorp  Garth,  which  was  long  in  the  family  of  Thorp. 
Robert  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Benningholme,  is  the  present  lord  of  it  The 
Castle  of  Aldhrough  is  not  referred  to  in  any  later  document  than  that  of  the 
grant  above  noticed,  in  1115  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  long  since  gone 
into  the  sea,  the  average  encroachments  of  that  element,  upon  the  coast  in 
this  parish,  being  about  four  yards  annually. 

The  Ltrtiif/  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £1S.  5s.,  and  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.     It  is  now  returned  at  £400.  per  ann.     Vicar,  Rev.  Wm.  Craven. 

The  Church  (St  Bartholomew)  is  an  ancient  structure,  built  apparently 

• 

•  Ulphus  is  said  to  have  given  all  his  property  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York. 
See  vol.  i.,  p.  438. 
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out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Saxon  church,  as  there  are  around  the  Endows  and 
doors  many  marks  of  Saxon  architecture.  The  original  edifice  probably 
stood  near  the  Castle,  and  shared  the  &te  of  that  ancient  stronghold.  The 
present  building  is  small,  and  comprises  a  naTe  and  aisle,  chancel,  and  a  low 
but  massive  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  windows  are  chiefly  square-headed, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  some  curious  anfmaifl  of  Saxon  work- 
manship, and  a  chevron  arch — all  reUcs  of  a  former  church.  The  edifice,  as 
a  whole,  displays  various  styles  of  architecture.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  building,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  two  chantry  chapels. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  pointed  arches,  somewhat  flattened, 
resting  upon  one  circular  and  five  plain  massive  pillars,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
rounded  at  tlie  ends.  Over  the  circular  pier,  between  two  arches  on  the 
south  side,  is  placed  a  round  stone,  from  15  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  and 
having  sculptured  round  its  margin  a  Saxon  inscription,  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus : — *'  Uy  commanded  this  church  to  be  erected  for  the  eotde  of  Hanum 
and  ChmthMrt"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  curious  stone  belonged 
to  the  ancient  Saxon  church,  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  Ulph  com- 
manded to  be  erected.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  plain 
pointed  arch.  One  of  the  chapels  on  the  north  side  was  the  burial  place  of 
the  Melsa  or  Meux  family,  who  anciently  resided  at  Bewick  Hall,  and  in  this 
chapel  is  a  monument  to  Sir  John  de  Melsa,  who  was  Governor  of  York  from 
ISOd  to  ld06,  and  was  a  great  warrior.  It  is  of  the  altar  form,  and  on  the 
table  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour.  This  monument,  after 
being  much  mutilated  by  the  village  urchins  of  the  school,  formerly  held 
in  this  part  of  the  church,  was  at  one  time  placed  in  the  belfry,  but  has 
since  been  restored  to  its  original  situation ;  and  the  morion  or  helmet  of 
the  gallant  Knight,  which  formerly,  and  at  present  hangs  over  the  tomb,  was 
for  some  time  used  as  a  coal  bucket  by  the  school  boys.  Under  an  adjoining 
arch  is  a  table  monument  of  freestone,  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  lady,  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  Maud,  the  wife  of  Sir  John.  Two  chantries  in  this  church 
were  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  Germains,  and 
ancient  records  refer  to  two  other  chantries  in  Aldbrough,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  St.  John  de  Beverley.  It  is  not  known  where  the  two 
latter  chapels  stood,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  contained  in  the 
present  church. 

The  Village  of  Aldbrough,  which  is  large  and  flourishing,  and  contains 
several  good  houses  and  well-stocked  shops,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  gently  rising  eminence,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Id  miles 
N.E.  of  Hul],  and  8  N.E.  of  Iledon.     There  are  some  good  inns  for  the 
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accommodation  of  irisitors,  wbo  resort  hither  for  sea  bathing.  Slight  traces 
of  a  Roman  road  are  discernible  in  the  vicinitj.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was 
erected  in  the  Tillage  in  1828,  and  a  chapel  for  the  Piimitive  Methodists  in 
1850.  There  is  an  extensive  brick  and  tile  manufactory  here,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Edwd.  Walker,  of  Sproatley,  who  has  another  at  Burton  Constable. 

In  1668,  Bobert  Towrie,  of  Eiccall,  augmented  the  Vicarage  of  Aldbrough 
with  the  tithes  of  East  Newton  and  Ringborough,  and  a  house  and  garden 
and  a  quantity  of  land  in  the  former  place ;  and  he  gave  a  farm  of  180  acres 
in  Aldbrough,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  parishioners.  The  income  of  the 
latter  bequest  is  expended  in  the  support  of  the  school,  in  apprenticing 
children,  and  in  the  distribution  of  blankets,  coals,  &c.,  among  poor  families 
belonging  to  the  parish.    For  an  account  of  Tymperon's  Altnshotue,  see  p.  298. 

Bewick. — This  lordship  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Meaux,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Hastings  and  Moore  families,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  Southwark  (London.)  The  hamlet 
contains  about  827  acres,  divided  into  three  farms, — Bewick  Hall,  Westhill 
and  Easthill.  Bewick  HaU,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Matthew  Suddaby, 
is  an  ancient  looking  structure,  the  hall  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1686,  and 
the  wiiigs  that  of  1788.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  piece  of  ground,  about  2r.  80p., 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat ;  and  in  a  field  S.W.  may  be  traced  appearances 
of  foundations  where  it  is  supposed  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Lords  of  Bewick 
was  formerly  situated.  A  place  called  Castle  Hill,  which  forms  an  approach 
to  this  place,  must  be  referred  to  it,  and  not  to  Aldbro'  Castle,  as  supposed 
by  some  persons. 

Carlton. — The  name  of  this  town  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ceorb,  or 
husbandmen*s,  town.  The  knightly  family  of  Carlton  took  their  surname 
from  this  place.  Carlton  and  Fosham  contain,  by  estimation,  1180  acres, 
and  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor.  There  are  two  good  farms, 
called  East  and  West  Carlton ;  the  former  is  the  property  of  Henry  Sykes 
Thornton,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  farmer;  and  the 
latter  belongs  to  Mr.  Bethell,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Petchell.  The 
old  hall,  the  residence  of  the  Carltons,  feU.  nearly  ninety  years  ago.  The  old 
well  of  the  hall,  and  some  strong  foundations  of  the  ancient  mansion,  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  last  mentioned  farm. 

Fosham,  in  Saxon,  the  Moated  House*  contains  three  farms.  Fosham 
Garth  House  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  a  moat.  Black  Bush  is  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph-  Fox. 

Eiherdwick  is  a  hamlet  of  three  farms  belonging  to  Mrs.  Lutwidge,  Miss 
Broadley,  and  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of 
the  family  of  De  Etherdwick. 
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Tamtem  (one  farm)  belongs  to  Mr.  Bethell  of  Rise.  At  an  early  period  it 
was  in  the  family  of  De  Tanstem,  who  had  a  moated  mansion  here. 

East  Newton  Townthip. — The  area  of  this  township,  which  includes  the 
hamlet  of  Ringborough,  is  630  acres,  and  its  population  is  27  souls.  It 
is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  1  mile  E.  of  Aldbrough,  and  is  divided  into  five 
farms ;  the  manorial  rights  being  vested  in  the  several  proprietors.  Amount 
of  assessed  property,  £2,039.     Great  tithes  commuted  in  1770. 

Ringborough  consista  of  one  farm,  the  property  of  Colonel  Grimston. 

West  Newton  Toumship, — ^This  township,  called  also  Newton  Constable,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  of  the  Seigniory,  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable,  Bart 
The  area  is  778  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  239.  This  return 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Burton  Constable,  which  adjoins,  but  is  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Swine.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £3,042.  The  Hamlet 
is  small,  and  stands  about  ii  miles  W.  of  Aldbrough,  and  Si  N.E.  from  Hull. 
An  ancient  hall  or  mansion  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  farm  house  called 
Mount  Pleasant,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Jackson,  farmer.  The 
Grange,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  is  a  good  farm  house. 

Burton  Pidsea. — Burton  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Beorh,  or  jSirr, 
the  place  of  interment  of  the  Druids  or  the  Ancient  Britons.*  The  second 
name  of  Pidsea,  Pudsea,  or  Pitsey,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  De  Puteace 
(Hugh  de  Pusac,  alias  Pudsey),  who  was  sub- Lord  of  the  Manor.  In  some 
old  deeds  it  is  called  Burton  by  th'  Sea ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
full  name  of  the  place  is  a  corruption  of  Burton-per-Sea ;  or  by  the  Sea,  as 
in  early  ages  this  district  was  covered  with  water.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
1980  acres;  rateable  value,  £3,315. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £3,106. ; 
population,  394  souls.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable;  prin- 
cipal landowners,  Messrs.  M.  Prickett  of  Hull,  and  William  Clapham,  Thos. 
Ford,  William  Baxter,  and  William  Spencer,  residents  in  the  parish.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  Rectory,  now  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  a  peculiar 
of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  who  are  the  patrons ;  Archbishop  de  Grey, 
having  purchased  it  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  Albemarle,  in  1230,  and  ap- 

•  In  1818  two  hnman  skeletons  were  discovered  by  workmen,  whilst  excavating  for 
the  foundations  of  a  house,  on  on  estate  in  Barton  Pidsea.  No  eo£Bns  were  observed, 
but  in  the  earth  wore  found  two  antique  circular  ear-rings,  of  vitrified  glass,  and  other 
articleB.  Ear-rings  of  this  description  were  worn  by  tho  early  Britons  as  charms  and 
amulets.  Upon  bping  exposed  to  the  air,  the  skeletons  gradually  crumbled  to  dust,  ex- 
cept the  skull  and  some  of  the  larger  bones.  From  the  number  of  human  bones 
exhumed  in  tlio  gardens,  in  tlie  same  year,  it  was  supposed  that  the  field  had  been  an 
ancient  cemetery,  though  no  coffins  were  found. 
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propriatcd  it  to  his  Cathedral  Church.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£6.,  was  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  in  1810  and  1818, 
and  is  now  worth  but  £43.  per  ann.  The  great  and  small  tithes,  the  property 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  were  commuted,  in  1761,  for  about  160 
acres  of  land,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Clapham  is  the  lessee  of  the  same.  Vicar,  Rev. 
Joshua  Smyth.  The  Structure  (St.  Peter),  which  is  handsome,  is  principally 
in  the  later  English  style,  and  comprises  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  a  south 
chapel,  and  a  fine  west  tower,  embattled.  The  c)iancel  was  thoroughly 
repaired,  in  1838,  by  Mr.  Clapham.  The  west  face  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
tower  contains  a  fine  pointed  window  of  four  lights,  with  three  perpendicular 
mullions ;  and  in  the  upper  stage  in  each  face  is  a  pointed  window  of  two 
lights.  There  is  a  brick  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  nave  is  much  higher 
than  the  chancel.  The  nave  is  divided  from  Uie  aisles  by  three  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  octagonal  pillars.  The  south  chapel,  which  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  is  now  used  as  a  Sunday  School,  is  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  two  arches  now  blocked  up.  There  are  piscinas  in  the  chancel,  chapel, 
and  at  the  cast  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  whole  of  the  windows  were 
restored,  reglazed,  and  decorated  with  stained  glass,  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
chancel  are  several  monuments  to  the  Clapham  family,  two  of  them  bearing 
the  family  crest  elegantly  carved.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  neat  marble  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Harland  of  this  place ;  and  in  the 
south  aisle  is  a  very  neat  Gothic  monument  to  the  late  Isaac  Raines,  Esq., 
M.D.,  who  died  in  1846,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  south  chapel. 
Attached  to  the  church  is  a  library  of  150  volumes,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Edwards,  late  Curate  of  the  parish. 

The  Village  is  picturesque,  and  situated  on  ground  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  surrounded  by  some  fine  trees.  It  stands  about  11  J-  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Hull,  and  4  E.  of  Hedon.  Chatt  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
W.  Clapham,  was  the  property  of  a  family  named  Chatt,  in  the  17th  century. 
It  was  rebuilt,  with  much  taste,  by  Mr.  Clapham,  in  1889. 

BramhiU  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  Ford,  is  another  handsome 
building,  erected  in  1848 ;  and  the  other  good  commodious  residences  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Hugh  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Harland.  In  the  viUage 
is  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  implement  manufactory,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Stamford,  and  a  brick  and  tile  manufactory,  the  property  of  Mr.  Baxter. 
A  fair  was  formerly  held  here  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  Baxter  family  of 
this  place  are  noted  as  breeders  of  race  horses,  the  celebrated  mare  **  Nancy," 
the  star  of  the  turf  in  1851,  was  bred  by  Mr.  Baxter. 

A  smaU  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1847. 
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Dbtpool. — The  parish  of  Drjpool  is  indaded  with  the  borough  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull.    (See  page  142.) 

Gabton. — ^This  parish  includes  the  hamlet  of  Grimston  Garth,  and  a  third 
part  of  Owstwick.  The  former  township  contains  1,797  acres,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  iS2,220. ;  population  165  souls.  The  manor  anciently  belonged  to 
the  family  of  De  Garton.  Colonel  Charles  Grimston  of  Kilnwick,  near 
Beverley,  and  Grimston  Garth,  is  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Garton- 
cum-Grimston,  and  he,  together  with  —  Kendall,  Esq.,  M.D.,  W.  D.  Crook, 
Esq.,  and  Joseph  Wilson,  are  the  principal  proprietors. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  Incum- 
bency of  the  Bevi  Isaac  Dixon.  It  is  rated  at  £6.  Is.  O^d. ;  was  augmented 
with  £400.  from  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty  in  1767  and  1787  ;  and  is  now  re- 
turned at  £97.  per  annum.  The  Church  (St  Michael)  is  a  small  ancient 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  with  a  low 
massive  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  body  by  three 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  sexagonal  columns  without  capitals.  The  nave 
and  chancel  is  separated  by  some  fine  oak  trellis  work.  On  the  north  of  the 
church  is  a  mausoleum  built  by  Mr.  Grimston.  It  is  a  red  brick  building 
arched  semicircularly. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  stands  about  13  miles  N.E.  of  Hull,  and  9  N.E. 
of  Hedon.    There  is  a  small  Methodist  Chapel  here,  erected  in  1826. 

Blue  HaU,  now  a  farm  house,  is  the  old  manor  house  of  Garton,  and  the 
property  of  Dr.  KendalL     Much  of  the  ancient  moat  may  still  be  traced. 

Grimston, — ^This  place  probably  derived  its  name  from  one  of  its  first 
possessors,  and  was  Grimes-town.  The  lordship  gave  name  to  the  family  in 
whose  possession  it  has  been  since  the  Conquest.  Sylvester  de  Giymston 
attended  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  his  expedition  to  England,  as  his 
standard  bearer,  and  in  that  station  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Conqueror  bestowed  upon  him  lands  here  and  in  other 
places.    Sir  John  Grimston,  of  Grimston  Garth,  was  knighted  by  Heniy  11. 

ChrimsUm  HaU^  the  seat  of  Charles  Grimston,  Esq.,  late  Colonel  of  the 
East  York  Militia,  was  built  between  the  years  1781  and  1786,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Grimston,  Esq.  The  mansion  is  situated  near  the  sea  shore,  on  one 
of  the  most  elevated  situations  in  Holdemess,  and  commands  most  extensive 
prospects.  It  is  spacious,  and  of  a  castellated  form,  and  has  three  circular 
towers  at  the  angles,  with  a  polygonal  erection  rising  from  the  centre.  The 
extensive  park  is  approached  by  a  noble  entrance  lodge,  consisting  of  a  centre 
with  four  octagon  towers  at  the  angles.  It  has  a  sham  portcullis;  the 
family  arms  are  on  a  shield  over  the  gateway ;  and  the  top  is  embattled. 
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Orimston  Garth  farm  house,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  WillifLm  Voase, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Grimstons.  The  old  hall, 
vhioh  was  moated,  was  humt  down  in  the  life  time  of  William  Grimston, 
who  was  bom  in  1640. 

HEDON. 

Hedon,  or  Heydon,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  Saxon  times,  but  this  account  does  not  rest  on  any  solid  foundation. 
Tradition  says  that  the  place  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  a  gpreat  battle 
is  said  to  have  been  fought  here  by  that  people,  in  a  close  called  Dane's  field, 
but  of  this  there  is  nothing  authentic.  Leland  says  that  Heddon  "  hatii  been 
a  fair  Haven  town,"  once  insulated  by  sea  creeks,  but  in  his  time  approached 
by  three  bridges,  and  having  the  haven  "  veiy  sorely  decayed."  "  There  were 
three  Paroche  Ohirches  in  Tyme  of  Mynde,"  he  continues,  "  but  now  tiiere 
is  but  one,  of  S.  Augustine.  And  not  far  from  this  Ghirch  Garth  appere 
tokens  of  a  Pile  of  Castelle,  that  was  sometyme  th^  for  a  Defence  of  <2ie 
Town."  He  adds, ''  Sauming  and  Choking  of  the  Haven,  and  Fier  defacing 
much  of  the  Town,  hath  been  the  decay  of  it.  Sum  say  that  the  Staple 
of  Woulle,  of  the  north  partes,  was  ons  ther.  Treuth  is  that  when  Hull 
began  to  flourish,  Heddon  decaied.  The  Erie  of  Albemarie  and  Holdemess 
was  Lord  of  Heddon,  and  also  of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  at  the  same  Tyme. 
This  Earl  had  a  great  Manor  Place  at  Newton,  a  mile  byneth  Heddon,  nerar 
to  Humbre  then  it,  for  it  stondith  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Creke,  and  Heddon 
on  the  upper."  Camden  in  like  manner  speaks  of  Hedon  having  been 
anciently  (according  to  fame)  a  considerable  seaport  Some  writers  tell  us 
that  a  charter  was  given  to  the  borough  by  King  Athelstan,  but  this  deserves 
littie  notice.  Hedon  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word 
Heda,  meaning  a  port  or  small  haven ;  and  the  town  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey,  is  rather  against  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  place 
of  any  note  before  the  Conquest  The  first  authentic  fact  on  record  respecting 
it,  is  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  11.,  when  that  monarch  granted  William 
Earl  of  Albemarle  "free  burgage  in  Hedduns,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  in  fee 
and  inheritance,  so  that  his  burgesses  of  Heddnne  may  hold  freely  and 
quietiy  in  free  burgi^e  as  my  burgesses  of  York  or  Nichol"  (Lincoln.)  King 
John  confirms  this  charter  in  the  year  1200,  by  granting  to  Baldwin  Earl 
of  Albemarle  and  Holdemess,  and  to  his  wife  Hawise,  free  burgage  here  by 
the  same  tenure  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  at  York  and  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Poulson  remarks  that  this  free  burgage  was  not  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hedon,  but  to  their  over  lords;  but  no  doubt  these  charters  relieved  the 
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newly-made  burgesses  from  many  galling  services.  The  next  charter,  dated 
56th  Henry  III.  (1372),  contains  the  grant  of  a  flair,  and,  as  in  the  previous 
casesy  is  granted  to  the  Lord  of  the  Seignioiy.  This  Mr  was  to  take  place 
eveiy  year,  "  in  the  eve,  in  the  day,  and  in  the  morrow,  of  St  Augustine, 
Bishop,  and  for  five  days  following  "  (20th  Aug.  to  the  27th,  both  inclusive.) 
Hedon  possessed  but  little  commercial  or  maritime  importance  since  the  port 
of  HnU  became  the  property  of  Edward  I.,  though  the  foui^gesses  received 
several  charters  and  confirmations  in  succeeding  reigns.  In  1656  a  great 
part  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt  in  a  more 
handsome  and  substantial  manner. 

The  site  of  the  Castle  of  the  Albemarles,  mentioned  by  Leland,  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  parish  comprises  1,440  acres ;  its  rateable  value  is  £2,760. ;  amount 
of  assessed  property,  £2,239. ;  population  in  1851,  1,029  souls.  The  chief 
proprietors  are,  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough,  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq., 
Sir  T.  Sykes,  and  Mrs.  CoUey.    Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Town  of  Hedon  is  situated  in  a  level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  countiy , 
within  li  mile  of  the  Humber,  5i  miles  E.  of  Hull,  and  182  N.E.  of  Lon- 
don. It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  about  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  Market  Place.  The  new  turnpike  road,  which  connects  this  town  with 
Hull,  was  cut  across  the  marshes  in  1832.  The  Market,  formerly  held  on 
Saturday,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  but  a  Cattle  Market,  established  in  1796, 
and  held  every  alternate  Monday,  has  long  been  of  considerable  importance. 
Here  are  also  four  annual  fiiirs,  viz. : — Magdalen  Fair  (so  called  from  the  hill 
on  which  it  is  hdd),  August  2nd;  September  22nd,  called  Holyrood  Fair; 
November  17th,  for  luring  servants;  and  HoUym  Fair,  December  6th. 

Hedon,  as  we  have  remarked,  was  anciently  a  sea  port  of  considerable 
importance,  connected  with  the  river  Humber  by  a  navigable  creek,  but  the 
access  from  that  river  diminished  as  the  surrounding  country  became  drained 
and  embanked,  and  was  finally  choked  up.  '*  The  old  harbour,  which  insu- 
lated the  town,  consisting  of  about  800  acres,"  writes  Poulson,  "  where,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  in.,  lay  vessels  of  superior  size,  and  where  once  the 
proud  pennant  of  England  floated  in  the  breeze,  where  the  murmur  of  the 
tide  and  the  splashing  of  oars  were  heard,  is  now  a  luxuriant  meadow ;  and 
the  busy  hum  of  the  seaport  is  changed  to  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep."  In  1774  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  re- 
covering and  preserving  the  haven,  and  though  the  scheme  Csuled  of  entire 
success,  for  want  of  a  lock  to  exclude  the  tides,  the  trade  in  coals,  com,  and 
lime,  is  very  considerable*    The  present  haven,  or  canal,  is  cut  to  about  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  is  navigable  for  craft  up  to  80  tons  burden. 

The  Corporation  haying  but  a  small  municipal  jurisdiction,  was  left  un- 
altered by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  This  body  now  consists  of  a  Mayor, 
Recorder,  two  Bailiffo,  nine  Aldermen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  Burges- 
ses. The  Mayor  is  annually  elected  from  the  Aldermen ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Bailiffs  are  chosen  from  the  Burgesses ;  and  the  Aldermen  are  elected 
from  the  Burgesses  who  have  served  the  office  of  Bailifis.  The  Mayor  and 
Bailifis  are  Magistrates  during  their  term  of  office,  but  not  the  Aldermen. 
The  Aldermen  condnue  such  for  life,  never  being  removed,  even  for  non- 
reindency.  No  Recorder  has  been  appointed  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
Town  Clerk  is  chosen  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  BailifiEs,  and  confirmed 
by  royal  sign  manual ;  a  Coroner  is  also  chosen  by  the  bench.  He  is  often 
the  outgoing  Mayor,  and  sometimes  an  Alderman.  The  Town  Clerk  is  also 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  Clerk  to  the  Coroner..  These 
is  a  Seijeant-at-Mace,  and  other  minor  officers. 

The  chief  membera  of  the  corporate  body  for  the  present  year  (1865)  are 
Wm.  Soutter,  Esq.,  Mayor;  Benjn.  Iveson  and  Thos.  Matthews,^ Esquires, 
BaiUffs;  John  Hornby,  Arthur  Iveson  (and  Town  Clerk)^  Robert  Leak,. John 
Taylor,  John  Day,  James  Soutter,  William  Day,  and  George  Taylor,  Esqra., 
Jldermerif    There  are  but  eight  Aldermen  at  present. 

The  Corporation  is  bound  by  Charter  to  provide  a  hall  and  prison  for  the 
Lord  Paramount  of  Holdemess,  for  which  a  Wapentake  Court  is  held  here. 
This  Court,  together  with  the  County  Courts  Quarter  Sessions,,  and  Petty 
Sessions,  are  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  a  neat  building,^  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  hall,  or  court  room,,  is  on  the  second  floor,  and  is  a  very 
neat  commodious  apartment.  On  the  walls  are  two  whole  length  paintings 
of  Henry  Guy,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Hedon  in  1669;  and  Wm^  Pulteney,  Esq^, 
M.P.  for  the  borough,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Bath  and  Baron  Hedon  in 
174d.  These  two  portraits  are  said  to  be  worth  1,000  guineas.  There  is 
also  a  half  length  of  James  Iveson,  Esq.,  the  late  Town  Clerk.  Over  the 
bench  is  a  painting  of  the  Royal  Arms.  Acfjoining  the  hall  is  the  Council 
Chamber.  A  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  a  lock-up  house.  The  old 
Town  Hall  and  prison  formerly  stood  on  the  Market  Hill;  a  few  years  agp 
one  of  its  dungeons  was  discovered. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Corporatio9  consists  of  about  J6d74.,  derived 
from  lands  and  houses  in  Hedon ;  £53.  fee  farm  rents ;  and  tolls  amounting 
to  about  £/25.  per  annum.  There  are  eleven  other  houses  occupied  by  old 
bui^esses,  and  vddows  of  burgesses,  paying  no  rent  The  limits  of  the 
Corporation  are  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  borough.    The  Mayor  has 
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an  allowance  of  £40.  per  annum,  for  entertainments  given,  and  the  nsaal 
expenses  of  the  mayoralty.  He  is  also  entitled  to  three  bushels  of  coals  from 
every  ship's  cargo  bronght  into  the  haven.  AU  the  freemen  of  the  boiongh 
are  exempt  from  toll  throughoat  the  kingdom.  Hedon  is  one  of  the  polling 
^aces  in  the  election  of  the  two  representatives  for  the  East  Riding.  Agri- 
culture is  carried  on  with  spirit  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Holdemess  Agricul- 
tural Society  hold  their  meetings  here.  The  Hedon  and  Holdemess  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  &c,, 
here,  in  Sept.,  1854 ;  and  their  second  in  September  in  the  present  year. 

This  borough  first  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  dSrd  of  Edward  I. 
(1395.)  It  ceased  sencBng  from  that  time  to  the  let  of  Edward  YI.  (1547), 
from  which  time  it  continued  to  return  until  the  period  of  its  disfranchise- 
ment, by  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1833.  The  last  representatives  of  the  borough 
were  Sir  T.  A.  G.  Constable,  Bart.,  and  Robert  Ferrand,  Esq. 

An  Hospital  far  Lepers  was  founded  near  Hedon,  but  in  the  parish  of 
Preston,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  upon  part  of  seven  acres  of  land,  given 
by  Alan,  son  of  Oubemus.  *'  It  was  dedicated,"  says  Tanner,  *'  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  for  a  Master  or  Prior,  and  several  brethren  and  sisters,  lepers." 
It  was  endowed  by  Alex,  de  Thunestall,  and  other  benefactors,  whose  gifts 
were  confirmed  by  Edward  11.  In  the  36th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1535),  it  was 
valued  at  £18.  15s.  lOd.  per  ann. ;  and  in  the  7th  of  Edward  VI.  (1553), 
its  site  was  granted  to  Robert  Constable,  Esq.  The  spot  upon  which  the 
hospital  stood  is  now  a  garden,  near  which  a  large  dyke,  or  moat,  may  still  be 
seen.  Coins,  Ac,  are  occasionally  found  in  digging,  and  an  ancient  seal  was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Iveson,  of 
Hedon.  It  is  oval  in  form,  and  exhibits  three  small  figures,  with  the  legend, 
'*  The  seal  of  Master  Simon  of  the  house  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

There  was  likewise  an  Hospital  at  Newton  Qarth,  relative  to  which  little 
information  can  be  obtained.  It  was  founded  by  Wm.  le  Gros,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  LE.,  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  impotent  persons,  and  was  kept  by  the 
members  of  some  religious  order.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  valued  at  JS40.  per 
ann.  About  the  year  1768  upwards  of  200,000  bricks  were  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  building  tho  house  of  Capt.  Standish, 
at  Thorngumbald.  The  hospital  stood  on  the  way  from  Hedon  to  Panll,  on 
the  right  hand,  and  was  moated.    Its  site  has  been  long  since  ploughed  up. 

Leland  mentions  threo  churches,  though  in  his  time  there  was  but  one 
remaining,  that  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  from  ancient  records,  it  appears  that 
there  were  four  churches  or  chapels  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  St 
James,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Augustine ;  and  that  St.  Mary's  had  the  right  of 
sepulture.     Torre,  in  his  account  of  Preston  Church,  states  that  the  Rector 
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of  Preston  had  jorisdiotion  over  three  chapels  in  Hedon — St  Augustine's,  St. 
Nicholas's,  and  St.  James's;  and  he  does  not  mention  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary.  Some  traces  of  the  foundations  of  St.  Nicholas's  and  St.  James's  still 
remain ;  and  St.  Mary's  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  stood  on  Moud^tn,  or 
Magdaleit  HiU;  and  hy  others,  in  a  field  called  Low  Magdalen  Field ;  bnt 
nothing  can  now  be  traced  in  these  places  of  any  foundations.  Torre's 
silence  as  to  any  independent  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  induces  the 
supposition  that  it  was  only  a  chantry  chapel  attached  to  one  of  the  churches. 
The  present  church  (St.  Augustine)  is  appendant  to  the  church  of  Preston. 
The  Living  of  Hedon  is  a  Kectoiy,  but  the  Vicar  of  Preston  is  its  Rector, 
the  Rectory  being  annexed  to  his  Vicarage.  The  value  of  the  Hedon  bene- 
fice is  returned  at  JS45.  per  ann.,  and  that  of  Preston,  Jg81.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  the  patron,  and  the  Rev.  John  Fox,  incumbent  The  noble 
structure,  which  is  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  early  pointed  architec- 
ture in  Holdemess,  is  cruciform,  and  comprises  a  nave  and  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chancel,  with  a  handsome  tower  at  the  intersection.  The  west  front  is 
plain,  and  has  a  fine  pointed  doorway,  not  now  used,  with  deep  mouldings 
springing  from  circular  pillars,  and  above  it  is  a  pointed  window  of  five  lights, 
with  a  transom.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  in  five  divisions,  in  four  of 
which  are  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  elegant  tracery ;  and  the 
fifth  contains  a  pointed  doorway,  with  a  trefoil  head  and  pedimental  canopy, 
above  which  is  a  lozenge-shaped  window.  The  clerestory  exhibits  five  small 
pointed  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  and  terminates  in  a  neat  battlement 
In  the  north  face  of  the  transept  is  an  elegant  recessed  doorway,  the 
mouldings  resting  on  dwarf  columns,  and  above  it  are  two  ranges  of  three 
lancet  windows,  and  the  finish  is  an  embattlement  The  north  side  of  the 
chancel  has  also  two  stories  of  beautiful  lancet  windows,  those  in  the  upper 
range  being  blocked  up ;  and  the  finish  of  the  chancel  is  a  cornice  and  battle- 
ment like  the  rest  In  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  perpendicular 
window  of  five  lights.  The  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  nearly  a  bare  wall ; 
part  of  a  pier  is  seen  buried  in  the  waU,  and  is  considered  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Chantry  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  situated  in  this  part  of  the  building. 
Attached  to  the  south-east  comer  is  a  vestry,  built  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  having  two  large  square-headed  windows  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  broad  transom.  On  the  west  side  of  the  vestry  is  a  lancet 
window,  formerly  the  east  window  of  the  chantry.  The  fSsbce  of  the  south 
transept  has  been  similar  to  the  front  of  the  north  transept,  but  a  large 
pointed  perpendicular  window  has  been  substituted  for  the  earlier  lancets. 
It  has  five  lights,  with  a  transom.     Under  the  window,  but  not  in  the  centre, 
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is  a  circular-headed  doorway,  of  simple  bat  deep  mouldings,  resting  on 
columnSi  with  foliated  capitals*  This  transept  has  no  battlementi  hut  rises 
to  an  apex,  surmounted  bj  a  pinnacled  cross.  The  east  side  of  the  transepts 
hare  had  aisles  or  chantries  attached  to  them.  The  south  side  and  derestoiy 
present  a  similar  appearance  to  the  north  side,  with  the  exception  of  its  door- 
way, which  is  now  deprived  of  its  canopy.  This,  as  well  as  the  doorway  on 
the  north  side,  is  walled  up.  The  beautiful  tower  is  loDy  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  has  double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  one  in  the  centre  of  each 
side,  running  up  and  terminating  in  crocheted  pinnacles.  In  each  Dace  are 
four  large  pointed  perpendicular  windows  of  three  lights,  and  the  finish  is  a 
handsome  pierced  parapet  The  windows  in  the  lower  stage  being  now 
blocked  up,  renders  the  general  appearance  of  the  the  tower  heavy  to  the 
eye.  There  is  a  good  peal  of  eight  beUs,  and  the  dial  of  the  dock  b  placed 
on  the  east  fiiice  of  the  tower. 

The  whole  edifice  was  repaired  about  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  the 
interior  now  presents  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  The  nave  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches,  springing  from  columns  formed 
by  an  union  of  eight  cylinders,  with  plain  capitals.  Between  the  arches  are 
small  shields  of  arms,  lately  placed  there.  The  nave  is  ceiled,  and  the  aisles  are 
open  to  the  rafters.  This  part  of  the  church  is  well  fitted  up  for  Divine  ser- 
vice ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  in  which  a  good  organ  was  erected,  in  1839. 
The  font  is  of  granite,  polygonal  in  shape,  each  face  sculptured  with  quatre- 
foils,  and  much  elegant  tracery.  Three  massive  brass  chandeliers  hang  from 
the  ceiling.  The  chancel  or  choir  is  separated  from  the  transepts  by  a  neat 
oak  screen  of  perpendicular  traceiy.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are 
two  large  pointed  arches,  which  were  formerly  open  to  the  chantry  of  St 
Mary.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  triforium,  containing  six  arches, 
with  a  dustered  column  between  each;  and  this  triforium  was  continued 
round  the  east  end  before  the  laige  window  was  inserted ;  and  also  commu- 
nicated with  the  triforium  of  the  transepts.  There  were  three  or  four  sedilia 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  with  the  tooth  ornament,  which  were  doubtless 
removed  when  the  doorway  to  the  vestiy  was  formed ;  but  there  is  still  a 
handsome  one  remaining;  and  on  the  north  side  are  also  three  sedilias, 
separated  by  slender  columns.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  usual  place.  The 
floor  of  the  chancd  was  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  a  few  years  ago ;  the  roof 
is  open  to  the  rafters.  The  south  transept  has  on  its  east  side  two  large 
pointed  archwajrs,  with  a  massive  dustered  column,  partly  buried  in  the  wall, 
which  were  once  open  to  a  side  aisle  or  chantry ;  and  the  north  transept  has 
also  two  similar  arches  on  its  east  side,  separated  by  a  massive  circular 
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pillar.    The  tower  is  supported  hj  four  great  piers,  fonniDg  lofty  arches. 

The  charch  is  built  of  freestone,  except  where  the  chantries  stood,  which  is 
unfinished  stone,  and  the  battlements  are  principally  of  brick.  The  building 
is  of  three  different  periods,  viz.,  the  chancel  and  transepts,  Early  English ; 
the  nave,  Decorated  English ;  the  tower  and  additions  to  the  nave,  Perpen- 
dicular English.  The  vestry,  as  has  been  observed,  is  an  addition  of  a  later 
period.  The  dimensions  of  this  fine  building,  "  the  pride  of  Holdemess,"  is 
as  follows : — ^Length  of  chancel,  58ft.  9in.,  width,  dSft.  9in.,  extreme  north 
to  south,  lOdft.  din. ;  extreme  east  to  west,  164ft.  6in. ;  length  of  nave,  84ft 
Sin.,  width,  48ft.  8in. ;  width  of  the  aisles,  12ft.  Sin. ;  height  of  the  tower  to 
the  summit  of  the  pinnacles,  48  yards ;  height  of  transepts,  outside,  48  feet. 

On  the  floor  of  the  north  transept  is  a  mutilated  effigy  of  a  man,  in  free- 
stone, which  was  formerly  in  the  churchyard.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard  is  a  row  of  stately  and  venerable  elms. 

The  Parsona^  House  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

The  town  was  formerly  divided  into  two  parishes — St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Augustine,  but  the  former  parish  has  long  since  merged  into  the  latter. 

The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here,  built  in  1818 ;  and  a  chapel  built  by 
the  Baptists  in  1801,  is  now  used  by  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

A  C€UhoUe  Chapd,  erected  here  in  1804,  is  a  brick  edifice,  the  interior  of 
which  is  very  neatly  finished  and  decorated.  In  front  of  the  sanctuary  are 
two  elegant  statues  of  the  Blessed  Yii^  and  St  Joseph,  to  whom  the  chapel 
is  dedicated.  The  decorations  of  the  high  altar,  tabernacle,  &e.,  are  very 
chaste  and  neat,  and  there  is  a  small  side  altar,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  To  the  latter  altar  the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  0. 
Fisher,  recently  presented  a  handsome  corona,  inscribed  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  St  Maiy,  as  well  as  an  altar  piece  and  lamp.  Ad- 
joining the  chapel  is  the  Presbytery,  or  priest*s  residence.  Previously  to  the 
building  of  this  place  of  worship,  the  CathoUcs  of  this  district  attended  a 
chapel  (since  destroyed)  at  NuthiU,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Burstwick. 

A  National  School  has  recently  been  built  on  the  Market  Hill. 

The  Hedon  and  Holdsmen  MeehanM  ImtUuHon  was  established  about 
eight  years  ago,  and  there  is  a  library  and  reading  room  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  lectures  of  the  society  are  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  President 
of  the  institute  is  Arthur  Iveson,  Esq. 

The  ancient  cross  of  Kilnsea  or  Ravensper  (See  page  854),  now  stands  on 
the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Watson.  The  shaft 
is  surmounted  with  curioiisly  sculptured  emblems  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  florid  style  of  the  15th  century. 
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WUliam  Ptdteney,  who  for  some  years  represented  this  horough  in  Par- 
liament, was  created  Baron  of  Hedon,  and  Earl  of  Bath,  in  17452,  but  died 
without  issue  in  176S,  when  these  titles  became  extinct 

AJmshowes  were  erected,  and  are  supported,  by  the  Corporation,  and  there 
are  various  charitable  bequests  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

HiLSTON. — ^In  a  charter  bearing  date  1^72,  this  place  is  called  HildofstoK, 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  deriyed  its  name  from  its  first  owner  or 
cultivator.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  548  acres;  rateable  value,  £611.; 
assessed  property,  £676. ;  population,  50.  The  manorial  rights  are  claimed 
by  more  than  one  party.  The  chief  proprietors  are  Sir  T.  Sykes,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  late  Mr.  James  Foster,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Storr. 

The  lAving  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  in  the  gift  and  Incumbency  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Sykes.  It  is  rated  at  £5.,  and  returned  at  £501,  The  Church  (St. 
Margaret)  is  a  small  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  wooden 
bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  old 
Norman  doorway,  on  a  double  arch,  with  the  zigzag  moulding ;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  low  plain  circular-headed  doorway.  Some  of  the  walls  are 
very  thick.  Of  this  church  Poulson  says,  "  Its  simplicity  and  massiveness, 
and  Norman  doorways,  distinguish  it  as  an  original  Anglo-Norman  building." 

The  Village  consists  of  three  farm  houses,  and  a  few  cottages,  near  the 
sea,  about  9  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Hedon.  HiUUm  Mount  is  an  eminence 
near  the  village,  on  which  is  an  octagonal  tower  of  light  Imck,  with  a  circular 
turret  on  its  northern  side,  surmounted  with  a  flag  sta£Fand  vane,  well  known 
at  sea  as  a  land  mark.  The  building  has  a  chamber  above  the  ground  floor, 
and  a  winding  staircase  within  the  circular  turret.  There  is  a  very  exten- 
sive prospect  from  the  summit.  The  tower  was  built  by  Mr.  Justice  Storr, 
in  1750,  and  is  about  50  feet  high,  and  6d  feot  in  circumference.  The  site 
of  the  old  hall,  the  residence  of  the  Storr  family,  which  was  taken  down 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  is  marked  by  some  fine  old  trees. 

HuMBLETON. — The  townships  of  Humbleton,  Danthorpe,  Elstronwick, 
Fitling,  and  Flinton,  are  comprised  in  this  parish,  the  area  of  which  is  6,017 
acres.  The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1851,  was  587  souls.  The  town- 
ship of  Humbleton  contains  1,469  acres,  chiefly  the  property  of  Lord  Hotham 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  Robert  Bell,  Esq.,  and  J.  K.  Haire,  Esq.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  township,  is  £1,563. ;  assessed  property,  £1,687. ;  populati<m 
145.     The  assessed  property  of  the  entire  parish,  is  £7,307. 

Hufnd'8  Town,  together  with  the  church,  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Thornton,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1163,  by  Wm.  de  Scures,  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion it  became  vested  in  the  Crown.    It  subsequently  passed  through  several 
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hands,  until  it  passed  from  the  Thompsons,  ancestors  of  the  present  Lord 
Wenlock,  to  the  Hothams.     The  country  is  undulating  and  well-wooded. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  Curacy  of  Elstemwick,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  Incumhency  of  the  Rev.  John  Jadis.  It  is 
valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £10.  Is.  OJd.,  and  now  returned  at  £230.  per 
annum.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  having  a  nave, 
with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  proportioned  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
four  windows  on  the  south  side  are  sHghdy  arched,  and  two  of  them  are 
much  larger  than  the  others.  There  is  a  modem  porch  on  this  side.  The 
nave  has  four  pointed  clerestory  windows,  and  is  embattled,  the  east  end 
rising  to  an  apex,  and  the  aisle  has  a  plain  parapet.  The  north  aisle  has 
three  pointed  windows,  and  one  sashed,  and  a  plain  pointed  door.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  plain,  square-headed,  and  of  three  lights,  and  there 
is  a  good  cross  flory  on  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Five  pointed  arches  resting  on 
octangular  piers,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  nave  is  ceiled,  and 
the  chancel  is  open  to  the  rafters,  which  is  lower  than  the  top  of  the  pointed 
archway  to  the  nave.  The  central  light  of  the  east  window  is  occupied  with 
an  oil  painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  from  Bafiael,  by  Miss  Ann  Dixon, 
(daughter  of  the  late  incumbent)  in  1816,  and  presented  by  her  to  the  church. 
A  prolongation  of  tho  south  aisle  anciently  formed  a  chantry  chapel,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  The  archway  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
which  formerly  led  to  it,  is  now  closed  up,  except  a  door  of  entrance  to  the 
vestry.  The  west  ends  of  the  aisles  are  separated  by  partitions ;  that  on  the 
south  side  was  used  as  a  school  before  the  present  school  house  was  erected ; 
and  that  on  the  north  side  is  used  as  a  lumber  room.  From  this  separation 
only  four  arches  appear  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a 
half  leng^  effigy  of  a  man,  vrith  a  ruff  and  beard,  his  hands  joined  in  prayer, 
and  beneath  is  inscribed  "  Effigies  Ovlielmi  Thompson  de  Scarbrovgh,*' 

The  Village  of  Humbleton  is  small  and  mean,  and  stands  about  9i  miles 
N.E.  of  Hull,  and  6  N.E.  by  N.,  of  Hedon.  The  Manor  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  place,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  chu]:ch, 
and  was  demolished  in  1789.  The  Vicarage  Hotue  is  a  neat  commodious 
residence,  about  which  there  are  some  fine  trees.  Near  the  churchyard  is 
the  Free  School,  a  neat  brick  building,  with  a  residence  for  the  teacher, 
erected  in  1880,  on  land  given  by  Lord  Hotham. 

Francis  Heron,  by  will  dated  in  1718,  bequeathed  a  feirm  of  more  than 
fifty  acres,  at  Flinton,  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion and  apprenticing  of  poor  children  in  this  parish.  This  estate  has 
hitherto  yielded  an  annual  rent  of  about  J670.  per  annum,  but  an  exchange 
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of  a  part  of  it,  for  certain  other  lands,  is  now  being  effected.     The  above- 
mentioned  scliool  was  erected  out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity. 

The  Ilumbleton  Hall  estate  formed  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Countess 
Fitzwilliam,  on  her  marriage,  in  1718,  with  the  then  Lord  Milton;  and 
continued  in  that  family  until  1811,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Thos.  Moxon, 
£sq.,  who  shortly  afterwards  removed  the  old  hall,  and  built  the  present  one 
in  its  more  central  position.  It  is  now  the  property  of  John  Kell  Haire, 
Esq.,  of  Myton  House,  Hull,  who  has  recently  made  considerable  building 
and  other  improvements  on  the  estate.  It  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
James  Dunn,  farmer. 

Humbleton  Moor  House,  and  Lane  House,  have  two  good  farms  attached, 
the  property  of  Lord  Ilotham.  The  former  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
James  Wood,  and  the  latter  of  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  farmers. 

Humbleton  Grange,  anciently  called  Grange  Head,  was  probably  the  grange 
of  the  monks  of  Thornton,  for  their  steward. 

Danthorpe  Township. — The  acreage  of  Danelho)p  is  737  ;  population,  41 ; 
amount  of  assessed  property,  £917.  In  1753  the  greater  part  of  the  town- 
ship passed,  by  will,  to  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  niece  to  Sir  H.  Etheringon, 
and  the  lion.  A.  Coventry  is  the  present  Lord  of  Danthorp.  The  Society 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  possesses  109  acres  hero. 

Danthorpe  Hall,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Collins,  is  an  ancient  brick 
edifice.  The  out-buildings  in  the  farm  yard  form  a  large  quadrangle,  and  are 
not  easily  surpassed.     The  Hamlet  is  about  6  miles  N.E.  from  Hedon. 

Elstermvick  Toiniship. — The  name  of  this  place  is  doubtless  derived  from 
its  Saxon  possessor.  The  manor  has  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Seigniory  to  the  present  day.  Area,  910  acres ;  population,  167  souls ; 
assessed  property,  £1,015.  The  Hamlet  of  Elstomwick,  or  Elstemwick,  is 
situated  about  4  miles  N.E.  of  Hedon. 

Here  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease  (annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Humbleton)  conse- 
crated in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  and  has  right  of  sepulture.  It  is  a  plain 
singular  looking  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  bell  turret 
at  the  west  end.  A  large  Grecian-Ionic  doorway  at  the  west  end  was  brought 
from  Humbleton  Hall  when  the  chapel  was  repaired ;  it  bears  the  date  of 
1791,  probably  the  time  of  its  erection  here.  The  interior  is  plain  but  neat. 
The  chancel  arch  is  pointed  and  singular,  as  springing  from  the  floor.  There 
is  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end.  There  are  several  memorials  here  to  the 
family  of  Bell.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  at  the  enclosure  in  1806, 
when  9a.  16p.  of  land,  and  three  cottages,  were  allotted  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children.  The  school  was  built  in  1818.  There  is  a  small  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  here,  built  in  1853. 
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Fitting  Tomiship, — At  a  very  early  period  this  manor  belonged  to  the 
brethren  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  making  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  all  the  lords  of  Burstwick.  The  area  is  1,504  acres ; 
rateable  value,  £1,532. ;  assessed  property,  £1,449. ;  population,  136  souls. 

Principal  landowners,  J.  T.  Foord,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  T.  Sykes, 
Wm.  Stavelcy,  Esq.,  Admiral  Mitford,  J.  V.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  Mr,  John 
Canham.     The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  6^  miles  N.E.  from  Hedon. 

Filling  Hall,  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wright,  farmer,  commands  good  pros- 
pects. North  Field  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Wright,  farmer,  was 
erected  in  1B20.     Longhorough  Lane  House  is  another  farm  house  here. 

Flintofi  Tovmship, — Area,  1,397  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,397. ;  assessed 
property,  £1,739. ;  population,  108  souls.  Chief  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Sir 
T.  A.  C.  Constable  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Chas.  W.  Goad,  Esq.,  Mr.  Robert 
Wright,  and  Mr.  John  Johnson.  The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  on  the 
road  from  HuU  to  Aldbrough,  about  5^  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hedon. 

Marfleet. — This  parish  is  situated  on  the  fertile  marshes  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Humber,  and  anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  De  Merflete. 
The  chief  proprietors  at  present  are  the  Society  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (Lords  of  the  Manor),  Miss  Broadley,  and  Mr.  Kobert  Ducket.  Area, 
1,110  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,515.;  assessed  property,  £2,752.;  population, 
193  souls.     The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  clay. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  lies  about  2  miles  E.  from  Hull.  The  Living 
is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  rated  at  £6.  15s.,  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  in  1740,  and  returned  at  £55.  All  the  tithes,  except  those 
arising  from  one  close,  were  commuted  in  1763.  Patron  and  Incumbent, 
Rev.  J.  Robinson.  The  Church  (St.  Egidius)  was  erected  in  1793,  on  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  is  a  small  brick  building,  with  a  large 
wooden  cupola,  with  one  bell  in  it,  at  the  west  end,  and  a  cross  flory  at  the 
apex  of  the  east  end.  The  interior  is  plain.  In  the  church  yard  is  a  hand- 
some altar  tomb,  erected  in  1853,  by  John  F.  Butter,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Sarah.     The  poor  have  two  annuities  out  of  land  here,  amounting  to  £1. 

Preston. — The  original  name  of  this  parish  was  doubtless  Priest's  Town, 
and  the  place  appears  to  be  of  some  extent,  and  probably  included  Hedon,  as 
that  manor  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday.  The  parish  now  includes  the 
townships  of  Preston  and  Lelley,  which  together  comprise  5,110  acres,  and 
1,038  inhabitants.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £10,228.  Preston  town- 
ship contains  4,310  acres,  and  887  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £6,067. 
Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  land  is  divided  among 
many  proprietors. 
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Stephen  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  Lord  of  Holdemess,  gave  tbe  cbatch  and 
tithes  of  Preston,  with  its  chapels  of  Hedon,  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Martin,  near 
Albemarle.  In  12S9  the  appropriate  Eectoiy  was  annexed  to  the  sub-deaneiy 
of  York,  by  Archbishop  de  Grey ;  in  1665  Dr.  Pierson,  Sub-Bean,  granted 
out  of  its  income,  an  annuity  of  £10.  to  the  Vicarage;  in  1773  it  was  aug- 
mented with  £600.  from  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty;  and  at  the  enclosure  in 
1777,  lands  worth  £200.  were  awarded  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  others, 
to  augment  the  living,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  This  Vicarage  is  rated  at  £13.,  and  united  with  the  Rectoiy  of 
Hedon;  the  Sub-Dean  of  York  is  the  patron,  and  the  Kev.  John  Fox, 
Incumbent  The  present  annual  value  of  the  living  of  Preston  is  returned 
at  £81.,  and  that  of  Hedon,  £45.  In  1347  a  Chantry  was  founded  and 
endowed  in  this  church,  for  a  priest  to  pray  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  for  the  soul  of  Robert  de  Pickering,  &c. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  fine  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles, 
chancel,  with  a  north  aisle,  and  a  fine  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing 
three  bells.  The  tower,  which  is  of  hewn  stone,  is  in  four  stages,  with  double 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  each  buttress  having  a  pinnacled  niche  for  a  statue ; 
and  the  top  is  finished  with  a  neat  pierced  parapet,  with  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  nave  on  the  south  side  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  buttresses,  which 
contains  a  porch,  erected  in  1838,  and  three  windows  of  three  lights ;  and 
the  clerestory  contains  four  windows  of  a  similar  character.  The  aisle  and 
nave  finish  with  a  battlement  The  north  side  of  the  church  is  made  into 
six  portions,  the  two  easternmost  belong  the  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The 
vnndows  are  square-headed  on  this  side,  and  the  embattled  parapet  of  the 
aisle  has  been  succeeded  by  a  plain  brick  work.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by 
a  large  pointed  perpendicular  window  of  five  lights,  at  the  east  end,  and  by 
plain  lancet  lights  on  the  south  side.  This  part  of  the  church  is  tiled,  is  not 
embattled,  and  is  evidently  the  oldest  part  of  the  fabric.  The  building  is  of 
hewn  stone,  repaired  with  brick  and  stone  in  its  rough  state.  The  interior 
is  neat.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  supported  on  the  south  side  by  clustered  columns,  and  octangular 
piers  on  the  south  side.  The  tower  arch,  opening  into  the  nave,  is  lofty, 
lancet-shaped,  and  beautiful,  and  the  top  of  the  west  window,  in  the  tower,  is 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  chapel,  or  aisle, 
on  its  north  side  (now  the  vestry),  by  two  arches  at  present  blocked  up. 

The  Village  is  considerable,  and  has  some  good  houses  in  it  It  stands 
about  7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Hull,  and  1  mile  N.  of  Hedon.  The  Wesleyans 
and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel  here,  the  former  built  in 
1814,  and  the  latter  in  1833.    The  Baptists  had  formerly  a  chapel  here. 
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The  Poor's  Estate,  bequeathed  by  Jas.  Rand,  in  1700,  now  consists  chiefly 
of  about  85  acres  of  land.  In  1618  Tkos.  Helms  left  J6200.  for  the  poor,  and 
igSOO.  for  the  support  of  the  parish  School ;  these  sums  were  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  about  21  acres  of  land,  the  rents  of  which  are  divided  between 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  poor.  The  dividends  of  iB178.  14s.  dd.  stock, 
purchased  with  a  legacy  of  J6200.,  bequeathed  in  1808,  by  John  Marshall, 
are  also  expended  upon  the  poor. 

LeUey  Toumship. — Lelley,  or  Lelley  Dyke,  has  always  been  attached  to  the 
Seigniory,  though  the  present  Lord  Paramount  of  Holdemess,  and  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  has  no  land  in  the  township,  except  about  one  acre,  over  which  he 
has  a  right  of  road.  The  township  comprises  about  800  acres,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £750.,  and  the  property  of  several  proprietors.  Assessed  property, 
£1,116. ;  population,  151  souls. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  about  2  miles  N.E.  from  Preston.  A 
Chapel  of  Ease  was  erected  here,  by  subscription,  in  185d.  It  is  a  small 
neat  brick  building,  with  a  stone  turret  on  the  west  end,  containing  a  bell. 
There  are  four  stained  glass  windows  in  it     Tithes  commuted  in  1769. 

LeUey  Dyke  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fussey,  farmer. 
The  poor  have  dOs.  a  year,  bequeathed  to  them  in  17dd,  by  Alice  Johnson. 
For  some  particulars  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  see  page  864. 

Boos,  or  RossE. — ^This  parish  includes  part  of  the  township  of  Owstwick* 
The  manor  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  Peter  de  Kos,  or  Boos,  as 
Lord  of  Boos,  in  this  Seigniory,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Some  think  that 
the  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  Boos,  or  Boss,  British  ling,  moorish, 
or  watery  land.  The  manor,  which  is  nearly  all  copyhold,  was  for  a  long 
period  the  seat  and  property  of  the  noble  family  of  Boos.  Bobert  de  Boos, 
who  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  Barons  appointed  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  Magna  Charta,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  died  in  1337 ;  and  in  1391  William  de  Boss,  their  great 
grandson,  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland.  The  fisimily 
of  Boos  afterwards  branched  into  three  divisions,  resident  at  Hamlake,  Werke, 
and  Kendal.  In  1563  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  Lord  of  Boss;  and  the 
manor  passed  afterwards  to  the  Cecil  family,  with  whom  it  continued  till 
1709,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mark  Kirbye,  Esq.,  of  HuU,  and  after  his  death  it 
descended  to  his  son-in-law,  Bd.  Sykes,  Esq.,  of  Sledmere,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Bev.  Christopher  Sykes,  who  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
soil.  The  area  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  part  of  Owstwick  township,  is 
3,190  acres.  The  population  of  Boos  is  599;  rateable  value,  J6d,166; 
amount  of  assessed  property,  £3,869. 
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The  Benefice  is  a  Rectory,  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £19.,  and  now 
worth  Jg602.  per  annum.  Patron,  Rev.  Christopher  Sykes;  Rector,  Rev. 
Charles  Hotham.  The  tithes  of  the  township  of  Roos  were  commuted  in 
1783.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  is 
approached  by  an  avenue  lined  with  yew  trees,  and  a  flight  of  fifteen  stone 
steps,  beneath  an  archway  formed  by  trees.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Rectory 
pounds,  laid  out  in  parterres,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  and  pleasing 
appearance.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  with  aisles,  chancel,  with  a 
chapel  on  its  north  side,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing  three  bells. 
The  aisles  were  rebuilt,  a  handsome  cut  stone  porch  added  to  the  west  face 
of  the  tower,  and  the  interior  repaired  and  refitted,  in  1842,  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  Rector.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages  and  finishes  with  a  neat 
battlement.  The  neat  porch  has  a  pointed  arch  on  each  side.  The  aisles 
are  made  into  four  divisions  by  cut  stone  buttresses,  and  contain  square 
windows,  each  of  three  lights.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  of  considerable 
height,  is  embattled,  and  has  on  each  side  three  windows  of  three  lights,  with 
flattened  triangular  heads.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  are  built  of  rubble, 
but  the  chancel  is  wholly  of  free  stone.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights, 
with  perpendicular  tracery,  and  there  are  three  large  windows  of  similar 
character  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a  chantry  chapel,  with  a  turret  at  the  south-west  angle,  containing  a  spiral 
staircase.  The  latter  appendage  is  octangular  shaped  until  it  reaches  the 
roof,  where  it  becomes  circular.  The  chantry  is  the  same  height  as  the 
chancel,  and  is  built  of  cobbles,  with  stone  quoins  at  the  angles,  and  has  a 
basement  moulding  similar  to  that  of  the  chancel,  and  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  same  era;  and  the  turret  rises  about  nine  feet  above  the 
parapet  of  the  chancel.  On  the  west  side  of  the  chantry  is  a  large  pointed 
arched  window  of  three  lights,  in  the  decorated  style ;  and  on  its  east  side  is 
anotlier  building,  erected  as  a  burial  place  for  the  family  of  Sykes.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  very  neat  and  elegant.  Four  pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  resting  on  circular  columns,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles. 
The  chancel  arch  is  as  high  as  the  roof.  There  are  two  sedilias  and  a  piscina 
in  the  chancel,  and  in  an  arcade  above  the  communion  table  are  the  Decalogue, 
Creed,  &c.,  in  illuminated  letters.  The  stone  canopies  of  this  arcade,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  sedilias,  exhibit  some  elegant  carving,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
restorations  of  1842.  The  chantry  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  is  entered 
from  the  chancel,  and  is  of  two  stories.  The  chancel  and  nave  are  open  to 
a  boarded  rafter  roof.  The  font  is  new,  and  has  an  elegant  pyramidal  top 
of  Gothic  design.     The  whole  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  is  of  oak,  and 
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the  workmanship  is  of  a  most  chaste  and  elegant  design.  The  west  window 
of  the  tower,  above  the  porch ,  is  filled  with  new  stained  glass,  and  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  chancel  are  four  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Seigniory,  and  three  Barons  of  Eoos.  The  Rectory  Home,  the  largest 
and  most  commodious  parsonage  house  in  Holdemess,  was  erected  by  the 
Rev.  Christopher  Sykes,  about  the  year  1820.  It  is  built  of  white  brick, 
and  is  situated  in  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens,  which  are  laid  down  with 
great  taste.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  C.  Sykes,*  as  well  as  the  residence  of 
the  Rector.     The  old  Rectory  was  a  mean  edifice. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  about  14  miles  E.  of 
Hull,  8  miles  E.  of  Hedon,  and  4  N.  of  the  Ottringham  Railway  Station. 
The  old  castle  or  mansion  of  the  Barons  of  Roos  was  surrounded  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  a  moat;  the  south  side  being  protected  by  the 
waters  of  the  carrs,  which  at  that  period  must  have  been  always  flooded.  In 
1825,  the  north  side  of  the  moat  was  excavated,  when  a  misericorde  dagger 
and  a  fibula  were  found  buried  in  it.  In  1836,  a  group  of  eight  rudely-carved 
human  figures  in  wood,  fixed  by  the  feet  into  holes  bored  in  the  figure  of 
a  serpent,  which  was  bent  to  resemble  the  shape  of  a  canoe,  was  discovered 
in  a  ditch,  in  Roos  carrs,  about  six  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  not  known 
to  what  these  curious  relics  of  a  barbarous  age  allude. 

There  are  two  small  dissenting  chapels  in  the  village,  one  belonging  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  built  in  1808,  and  the  other  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  erected  in  1836.  There  are  excellent  schools  here  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  all  chiefly  supported  by  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Hotham,  who 
have  also  founded  a  good  parochial  library  here. 

This  place  confers  the  original  title  on  the  present  family  of  De  Ros. 

The  poor  parishioners  have  about  £3.  per  annum,  left  to  them  by  several 
donors ;  and  the  Church  Lands,  given  by  unknown  donors,  comprise  about 
9  acres,  with  two  houses. 

OwsUcick  Township, — The  area  of  this  township  is  1,330  acres,  of  which 
452  acres  are  in  the  parish  of  Garton,  and  the  remainder  in  the  parish  of 
Roos.  The  population  of  the  whole  township  in  1851  was  103  souls,  56  of 
whom  belonged  to  Roos.    Rateable  value,  JS1,604 ;  assessed  property,  £1,635 ; 

•  In  the  month  of  September,  1B54,  a  fine  portrait  of  the  Rev.  C.  Sykes,  of  Roos,  was 
presented  to  that  gentleman,  at  a  sumptuous  luncheon  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Hull,  by 
the  magistrates,  clergy,  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  their  great  respect  and  esteem  for  his  private  worth,  and  their  appreciation 
of  his  long  public  services ;  the  Rev.  gentleman  having  been  a  magistrate  for  50  years. 
The  portrait,  which  is  55  inches  in  length,  was  painted  by  Mr,  F,  Grant, 
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Prior  to  the  Norman  invasion  this  place  had  its  Saxon  thane  or  chief  residing 
in  it,  known  hy  his  single  patronymic,  Hoste,  since  corrapted  to  Owst.  The 
owner  of  Owstwick  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Saxon  proprietors  after  the 
Conquest,  and  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  family  until  1349  (d5th 
Edw.  m.),  when  Rt  Owst  had  possessions  in  Hedon.  The  descendants  of 
the  family  continued  to  reside  in  Holdemess,  and  have  held  lands  in  Nun- 
keeling,  Welwick,  &o.  Rt.  Owst  was  Prior  of  Nunkeeling,  and  died  in  1480. 
Thos.  Owst  resided  at  Halsham  in  1575,  and  his  descendants  continued 
there  until  1886,  when  Thos.  Owst,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  family,  left  it 
This  gentleman  now  resides. upon  his  own  estate  at  Keyingham,  and  he  has 
also  some  freehold  property  in  Owstwick.  The  principal  landowners  here  at 
present  are  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Admiral  Mitford,  and  Joseph  Storr,  Esq. 

The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  8  miles  E.N.E.  of  Hedon.  Here  is  an 
ancient  Friends'  Meeting  House  and  burial  ground.  There  has  not  been 
service  here  for  several  years,  and  the  place  is  going  to  ruin.  There  is  no 
memorial  left  from  which  the  date  of  its  erection  can  be  ascertained.  The 
oldest  notice  of  the  Quakers  in  this  place  is  1654.  The  burial  ground  is 
still  occasionally  used  by  that  body  of  Christians. 

Sproatley. — This  place  gave  name  to  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged  in 
early  ages.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1,380  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,518 ; 
amount  of  assessed  property,  £9,008. ;  population  in  1851,  468  souls.  The 
chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Dr.  Kendall,  and  Wm.  Raines,  Esq.  The  surfieu^e  is  level,  and  wholly  laid 
out  in  agriculture.  The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £7.  Os.  lOd.,  and 
now  worth  £230.  per  ann.  Mrs.  Wall  has  recently  purchased  the  advowson, 
and  the  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Chas.  Wapshare ;  Curate,  Rev.  Chas. 
John  Wall.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1762,  for  a  yearly 
modus  of  100  guineas ;  besides  which  there  are  07  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  Church  (St.  Swithin),  is  a  plain,  neat,  modem  building  of  yellow  brick, 
erected  in  1820,  on  the  site  of  a  small  ancient  but  decayed  edifice.  It  com- 
prises a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  finished  with  a  plain 
parapet,  and  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  The  nave  has  three  circular-headed 
sash  windows  on  each  side,  and  there  is  but  one  window  in  the  chancel. 
These  circular-headed  sash  windows  placed,  as  they  are,  between  buttresses, 
are  incongruous.  The  interior  is  neat.  The  chancel  arch  is  circular-headed 
and  plain ;  the  roof  is  ceiled  and  panelled ;  and  there  is  an  organ  in  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end. 

In  digging  the  foundations  of  the  present  church,  two  ancient  tombstones 
were  found,  two  feet  below  the  surface.     One  was  broken  in  pieces ;  the 
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Other  had  cut  on  it,  a  kind  of  staff,  a  chalice,  and  a  hand  in  the  act  of  taking 
a  consecrated  host  from  a  paten,  with  this  inscription,  ih  ancient  characters : 
— "  Id  gist  Walter  Chapelain  St,  Kayingham,  prie  i  ptr  Lame.'*  The  Eectory 
House  is  a  commodious  hrick  building,  with  some  fine  old  trees  in  the  gardens. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  road  from  Hull 
to  Aldbrough,  about  7  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Htdl,  and  4  N.  of  Hedon.  Tho 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  endowed  with  the 
interest  of  £20.,  left  by  Mrs.  Deborah  Harman.  The  parish  school  is  en- 
dowed with  two-thirds  of  the  rents  of  an  estate  near  Sheffield,  bequeathed,  in 
1733,  by  Mrs.  Bridget  Briggs,  to  her  sister  for  life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to 
the  parish  of  Sproadey,  for  schooling  and  apprenticing  poor  children.  The 
charity  took  effect  in  1742.  The  school  is  further  endowed  with  £9.  per 
ann.,  being  the  interest  of  £200.,  less  the  legacy  duty,  left  by  John  Haines, 
Esq.,  by  will  dated  in  1805.  The  master's  stipend  is  £50  a  year,  and  the 
mistress's,  £25.  When  applications  are  made  for  the  purpose,  children 
brought  up  at  the  school  are  put  out  as  apprentices,  or  are  assisted  on  going 
out  to  service,  with  money  or  clothing.  The  poor  have  a  dole  of  20s.  per 
ann.,  left  by  an  unknown  donor,  out  of  a  farm  at  Lelley ;  and  the  rent  of 
about  two  acres  of  land  at  Fitling,  left  by  Elizabeth  Eerier  in  1686. 

There  is  a  Police  Station  in  the  village,  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in 
1840,  for  the  Middle  Division  of  Holdemess. 

.  Sutton. — This  parish,  which  derives  it  name  from  being  the  south  town 
of  Holdemess,  includes  Witfaam,  Lime  Street,  the  Groves,  and  Somergangs, 
forming  the  north-eastern  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Hull,  and  are  now  part  of  the 
borough.  It  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Stoneferry.  The  area  of  the  whole 
is  4,450  acres;  and  the  population  in  1851  was  7,788  souls.  The  rateable 
value  is  £33,250.  The  manor  of  Sutton  was  held  by  the  family  of  Sutton, 
under  the  Earls  of  Albemarle,  Lords  of  Holdemess.  One  of  this  family,  as 
we  have  seen  at  page  11,  is  said  to  have  cut  the  channel  of  the  present  river 
Hull,  from  Sculcoates  goto  to  the  Humber,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
marshes  within  his  lordship.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  of  Sutton, 
were  formerly  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  family  in  glass,  and  at  a  later  period 
there  was  in  the  chancel  a  grave  stone,  with  the  following  inscription : — 
"  Orate  pro  anima  D'ni  ThomsB  Sutton."  But  these  memorials  have  now 
perished,  and  the  recollection  of  the  family  is  at  present  only  perpetuated  by 
means  of  the  monumental  effigy  of  one  of  its  members,  through  whom  tho 
seigniory  and  hereditary  estates  descended.  This  e^gj  is  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  and  though  there  is  no  name,  the  costume  of  the  figure  proclaims 
it  to  be  that  of  the  first  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  who  died  12th  Edward  HI. 
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(1339).  The  figure  is  that  of  a  recumbent  knight,  on  an  altar  tomb.  The 
Archbishops  of  York  and  the  Abbots  of  Meauz  had  lands  in  this  parish,  which 
were  called  manors,  and  the  original  manor  of  the  fee  of  Albemarle  became, 
by  partition,  to  be  named  the  manors  of  Sutton,  Hastings,  and  Maulej.  The 
lands  of  Sutton  have  passed  through  many  hands,  and  the  chief  proprietors 
at  present  are  Miss  Broadley  (Lady  of  the  Manor),  the  Corporation  of  Hull, 
John  Lee  Smith,  Esq.,  S.  Friestman,  Esq.,  G.  W.  M.  Liddell,  Esq.,  B. 
Haworth,  Esq.,  William  Hewitson,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  William  North  and 
John  GoweU.  Li  1764  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing 
the  parish. 

The  chapel  of  Sutton  was  separated  from  the  mother  church  of  Waghen 
in  1233.  In  1347  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  Knight,  gave  the  advowBon,  tithes, 
&c.,  of  St.  James's,  of  Sutton,  for  the  support  of  six  chaplains,  who  were  to 
celebrate  every  day  in  the  said  chapel,  for  the  good  estate  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  of  the  said  Sir  John  de  Sutton,  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  for  their 
souls  when  they  shall  depart  this  life.  It  appears  that  the  said  Sir  John 
built  a  rectory,  or  mansion,  containing  a  convent  hall,  chambers,  &c,,  for 
the  master,  chaplains,  and  their  servants,  and  that  this  mansion,  Ac,  was 
enclosed  by  a  wall  or  trench ;  and  that  he  invested  the  masters  of  the  said 
chantry  with  the  government  of  all  and  singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Sutton  and  Stoneferry,  and  with  a  legal  administration  of  all  the  lands, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  said  chapel.  In  1380  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  York, 
by  a  new  ordination  of  the  statutes  of  this  chantry,  converted  it  into  a  Col- 
legiate Society,  consisting  of  a  Master,  or  Gustos,  five  perpetual  chaplains, 
and  two  clerks  ministering.  He  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the 
government  of  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  the  said  chapel,  and  decreed  that 
the  master  and  chaplains  should  eat  together,  in  one  house,  in  common,  and 
and  that  the  chaplains  should  lodge  in  one  house,  or  two  and  two  together, 
unless  hindered  by  infirmity.  He  bound  the  master  and  each  of  the  five 
chaplains  to  celebrate  their  own  mass  daily,  and  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals 
to  say  the  matins,  parochial  mass,  and  vespers.  This  continued  till  the 
dissolution,  when  the  chantry  was  valued  at  £1S.  8s.  8d. 

The  Limng  is  a  Perpetual  Guracy,  certified  at  £10.,  and  now  worth  £110. 
per  annum.  It  has  been  augmented  with  £1,600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
and  Parliamentary  grants  obtained  from  the  year  1742  to  1820.  Patron, 
Miss  Broadley;  Incumbent,  Rev.  John  Adam  Elridge. 

The  Church  (St.  James)  is  an  ancient  structure,  comprising  a  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  and  west  tower,  containing  three  bells.  The  windows  are  chiefly 
square  headed,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  are  embattled,    The  east  window 
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of  the  chancel  is  of  seven  lights,  it  has  been  pointed,  bat  the  arch  and 
tracery  are  gone.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  The  top  of  the  chancel  arch  is  blocked 
up,  and  the  whole  church  is  ceiled.  The  chancel  is  much  lower  than  the 
nave,  and  nearly  as  long,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  are  not  plastered.  The 
tower  is  open  to  the  nave.  In  a  gallery  under  the  tower  is  an  organ,  erected 
in  1831,  and  there  are  galleries  over  a  portion  of  both  aisles.  There  is  a 
small  painting  of  St.  James,  on  the  pulpit ;  and  there  are  several  monuments. 

The  Village  is  large  and  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently 
rising  and  salubrious  eminence,  about  3  miles  N.E.  of  Hull,  and  is  one  of 
the  country  retreats  of  the  merchants  and  gentry  of  that  town. 

The  principal  residences  are  Sutton  House  (G.  W.  M.  Liddell,  Esq.),  a 
large  handsome  building  of  light  brick,  with  a  pediment  in  the  south  front, 
and  surrounded  by  some  good  wood.  TUwortk  Grange  (E.  Spence,  Esq.),  a 
handsome  house,  with  a  conservatory  at  one  end.  East  Mount  (T.  Priest- 
man,  Esq.),  a  good  mansion,  situated  on  rising  ground,  well  wooded. 

Elm  Tree  Cottage  (John  Lee  Smith.  Esq.)  is  a  neat  residence,  at  the  east 
end  of  which  is  a  small  but  elegant  conservatory,  which  communicates  with 
the  drawing  room.  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  extends  over  upwards  of 
flO  acres,  and  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  an  ancient  octagonal  font,  brought 
from  Leckonfield.  The  kitchen  garden  of  this  house  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
manor  house,  the  remains  of  which  were  pulled  down  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
There  is  a  pump  in  the  garden,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
manor  house.     The  Parsonage  is  a  handsome  new  brick  villa. 

The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  £6. 16s.  per  annum,  the  dividends  of  £136., 
navy  five  per  cents.,  purchased  with  £150.  left  by  John  Marshall,  in  1803 
for  educating  the  poor  children  of  Sutton  under  ten  years  of  age.  A  new 
school  is  about  to  be  built,  on  a  site  given  by  Miss  Broadley. 

The  British  School,  erected  in  1850,  is  endowed  with  £15.  a  year,  from 
the  funds  of  Chamberlaine^s  charity,  for  instructing  twenty  boys  free. 

The  poor  parishioners  have  the  interest  of  £40.,  left  by  Benjamin  and  Ann 
Pead  in  1784  and  1709 ;  and  two  annuities,  viz. : — dOs.  out  of  a  farm  at 
Stoneferry,  and  368.  from  Watson's  Charity. 

Leonard  Chamherlaine  of  Hull,  draper,  bequeathed,  in  1716,  for  charitable 
purposes,  an  estate  at  Sutton  and  Stoneferry,  now  consisting  of  three  houses 
and  about  96  acres  of  land,  let  for  £357.  per  annum.  After  incurring  the 
costs  of  a  suit  in  chancery  (£811.)  without  obtaining  any  final  scheme  or 
directions  for  the  application  of  the  rents  of  the  estate,  the  trustees  erected 
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tw»  almshouses  at  Sutton,  in  1800  and  1804,  at  the  cost  of  £081.,  for  the 
reception  of  ten  poor  women  of  the  parish,  each  receiving  6s.  per  week,  and 
an  annual  allowance  of  two  chaldrons  of  coals.  The  trustees  also  distribute 
yearly  about  £S5.  worth  of  coals  among  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  and  pursuant 
to  the  donor's  will,  they  pay  the  above-mentioned  £15,  per  ann.  to  the  school- 
master, £12.  to  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Hull,  £5.  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
Hessle,  and  £8.  per  ann.  to  certain  poor  widows  at  Hessle. 

Mrs,  Ann  Watson,  in  1720,  bequeathed  her  estate  at  and  near  Stonefeny, 
for  the  endowment  of  an  hospital  for  four  widows  or  old  maiden  daughters  of 
clergymen,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  several  other  small  annuities.  The 
estates  now  comprise  217  acres,  which  let  for  about  £800.  per  ann. ;  besides 
£1,900.,  8  per  cent,  consols,  and  £800.  navy  5  per  cent,  annuities.  The  old 
hospital  was  at  Stoneferry,  but,  in  1816,  the  trustees  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  one  at  Sutton,  which  cost  about  £1,800.  It  has  commodious 
apartments  for  eight  inmates,  who  have  each  £26.  per  annum,  and  coals. 

Stoneferry  is  a  small  hamlet*  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  river  Hull,  about  one 
mile  S.W.  of  Sutton,  and  two  N.  of  the  town  of  Hull.  The  name  of  this 
place  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  Sutton  ferry.  Before  the  erection  of 
the  North  Bridge  at  Hull,  the  southmost  passage  or  ferry  from  the  wolds 
into  Holdemess  was  at  Stoneferry.  It  is  conjectured  that  there  was  a  bridge 
here  in  ancient  times. 

Branceholme  is  a  pasturage  in  this  parish,  adjoining  Waghen.  In  early 
records  the  manor  and  Castle  of  Bransholme  is  frequently  mentioned.  In 
1864,  the  Castle  of  Branceholme  is  stated  to  be  held  by  Alicia  de  Sutton, 
wife  of  John  de  Sutton,  Knt.  Some  documents  refer  to  the  Castle  of  Brance- 
holme, as  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Swine.  Near  Branceholme,  in  the  low 
grounds,  is  Castle  Hill,  containing  about  three  acres,  including  the  moat 
which  surrounds  it.  It  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  about  16  feet  high, 
and  is  situate  upon  a  perfect  level.  There  is  a  raised  bank  running  from  it 
to  the  present  farm  house,  which  is  built  upon  an  eminence  equal  in  height 
with  Castle  Hill,  and  at  about  250  yards  distance  from  it.  The  hill  is  now 
nearly  covered  with  trees.  Some  imagine  that  Castle  Hill  is  the  site  of  the 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Suttons ;  whilst  others  think  it  not  improbable 
that  Branceholme  and  Castle  Hill  were  two  minor  outworks  to  the  great, 
military  station  of  the  Romans  at  Swine. 

Somergangs  is  a  contraction  of  the  south  mere  gangs  or  pasturage ;  the 
second  syllable,  Mer,  from  being  level,  and  subject  to  the  overflowing  of  the 
surrounding  waters.  Holdemess  House,  the  seat  of  B.  M.  and  W.  E.  Jalland, 
Esqrs.,  stands  in  this  hamlet.     It  is  a  handsome  modern  mansion,  in  the 
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Elizabethan  style,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  freehold  estate  of  111  acres.  A 
new  parish  or  ecclesiastical  district  was  formed  out  of  the  parish  of  Sutton, 
in  1844,  and  the  district  church  of  St.  Mark  erected  therein.     (See  p.  143.) 

Swn^E. — The  chapelries  of  Bilton  and  South  Skirlaugh,  and  the  townships 
of  Benningholme  and  Grange,  Goniston,  EUerby,  Ganstead,  Marton,  Swine, 
Thirtleby,  North  Skirlaugh  with  Kowton,  and  Wyton,  and  part  of  Arnold, 
are  comprised  in  this  extensive  parish.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish  is 
13,660  acres,  and  the  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was  1,744  souls. 
The  assessed  property  amounts  to  d£  18, 861. 

8m7ie  Township  has  193  inhabitants,  and  S,190  acres  of  land,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  rateable 
value  is  JS 2, 5 9 8.  The  name  of  this  place  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  from  the 
Saxon  word  Swin  (porcus),  with  the  addition  of  the  final  letter ;  but  others 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Saxons  who  settled  here  might  have  emigrated  from 
a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Germany,  in  accordance  with  their  practice  in 
many-  instances.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
Danish  King  Stiein,  or  Siteiney  and  that  this  King  died  at  Swine,  and  was 
buried  there,  but  this  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  To  the  west  of  the 
church  of  Swine  is  a  tumulus,  now  covered  with  trees,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
King  was  buried;  but  the  historians  of  the  11th  century  assert  that  he  was 
buried  at  York.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  name  Swine  is  of 
better  or  more  honourable  descent  than  from  the  Saxon  Swin,  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Saxon  lords  of  England  kept  innumerable  herds  of  swine  in 
their  immense  forests,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his 
History  of  Swine,  that  the  village  might  have  been  a  convenient  place  into 
which  to  drive  the  swine  from  the  woods  of  Holdemess,  for  examination  or 
sale.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Swine  belonged  to 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  the  first  mesne  lords  who  held  it  under  them 
were  the  Hiltons,  from  whom  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Meltons,  then  in 
the  same  way  to  the  Darcys,  and  subsequently,  by  purchase,  to  the  Mickle- 
thwaytes.  The  last  Lord  Micklethwayte  bequeathed  ijt  to  the  Ewer  family, 
and  William  Ewer,  Esq.,  left  it  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  the  Hon.  Cropley 
Ashley,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  and  of  his  niece. 
Lady  Wood,  without  children;  and  on  the  death  of  Lady  Wood,  in  1^96, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  came  into  possession  of  the  manor. 

Near  Woodhouse,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  village,  is  an  enclosure  of  ten 
acres,  the  double  ramparts  and  foss  of  a  Eoman  Encampment  are  still  trace- 
able. The  two  ramparts  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  300  ;ards  in  length, 
and  the  width  of  the  fosse  between  them  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.     The 
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outer  fosse  is  nearly  fiUed  up,  and  botli  the  ramparts  and  fosses  appear  to 
have  been  originally  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  camp,  if  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  apparent  bonndaries  of  it,  would  probably  contain  between 
8,000  and  4,000  men.  In  ploughing  the  ramparts,  very  ancient  instruments 
have  been  found,  among  them  a  celt ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Swine,  yarious  odts,  fragments  of  spears,  &c.,  have  been  turned  up  by  the 
plough.  In  1836  a  Roman  urn,  containing  over  1,400  copper  coins,  was 
found  by  some  boys,  who  were  playing  in  a  recently  ploughed  field,  at  no 
great  distance  from  these  earthworths.  The  coins,  which  were  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation,  and  had  been  carefully  placed  on  the  edges,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth  by  some  Roman  soldier.  The  urn  was 
unfortunately  destroyed,  and  the  coins  got  into  the  possession  of  many  indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Thompson  is  of  opinion  that  on  a  hill,  about  400  yards  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ramparts  at  Swine,  across  a  creek  or  neck  of  the  marshes, 
now  drained,  are  the  remains  of  a  minor  camp,  and  that  there  was  a  commu- 
nication from  one  encampment  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  some 
sort  across  the  narrow  part  of  the  creek,  as  fragments  of  stumps  of  ancient 
oaken  piles  have  been  found  in  the  ground,  in  the  nearest  direction  from  one 
camp  to  the  other.  The  same  author  thinks  that  the  hills  called  Brance- 
holme  and  Castie  Hills,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Sutton,  might  have  been 
forts  or  minor  camps,  to  the  principal  station  at  Swine. 

Priory  of  Swine. — ^According  to  Bishop  Tanner,  Robert  de  Verli  founded 
a  Priory  of  nuns  here,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen.  It  first  consisted  of  a  prioress  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  nuns, 
and  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  it  subsequentiy  be- 
came an  establishment  of  a  mixed  character,  which  was  not  unusual  at  the 
time  referred  to.  Erenburg  de  Burton,  wife  of  Ulbert  de  Constable,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  benefactors  to  the  institution,  and  the  words  in  her  grant  are, 
"  Deo  et  Ecclesiffi  Sanctee  MarisB  de  Suina,  et  fratribus  ct  sororibus,  &c.  ;** 
which  shows  that  there  were  brothers  as  well  as  sisters  there.  Sir  Alexander 
Hilton  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Priory,  as  well  as  Hawise  de  Sur- 
deville,  Walter  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Wm.  Earl  of  Albemarle,  &c. 

The  Cistercians  (from  Cistercium  or  Cisteaux),  came  first  into  England  in 
1198,  very  soon  after  which  period  the  Prioiy  of  Swine,  and  the  Abbeys  or 
Priories  of  Meaux,  Nunkeeling,  and  Birstal,  in  Holdemess,  were  founded. 
In  1133  Pope  Innocent  11.  exempted  the  Cistercian  houses  from'  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes ;  and  Dugdale  gives  a  copy  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander,  for 
exempting  the  Prioiy  of  Swine  from  the  payment  of  tithes  of  the  lands  which 
they  had  brought  into  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  the  lands  which  they  held  in 
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their  own  hands.  The  Cistercians  generally  founded  their  monasteries  in 
solitaxy  and  uncultivated  places ;  or,  in  the  words  of  their  rules,  "  in  places 
remote  from  the  the  conversation  of  men»"  and  this  has  heen  alleged  as  one 
reason  for  their  exemption  from  tithes.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  32 
Cistercian  Abbejs  were  founded  in  England,  and  in  the  next  reign  10  more, 
aU  of  which,  according  to  their  rule,  were  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  the  Cistercians  had  85  establishments 
in  England ;  and  the  Priory  of  Swine  was  valued  at  £83.  8s.  9d.  according 
to  Dugdale,  and  iS184.  6s.  Od.  according  to  Speed.  The  latter  was  the  gross 
income.  In  1541  the  site  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Ent.,  and 
in  1557,  to  Sir  John  Constable.  The  Oranges  belonging  to  the  Priory  were 
Benningholme,  Bewholme,  Drypool,  Fairholme,  Langthorpe,  and  Owbrough. 
The  Priory  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  a  large  old 
building,  now  called  the  HaU,  occupies  part  of  its  site.  Large  fish  pools,  or 
ponds,  were  usually  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  mansions  and  Abbeys,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  and  preserving  fish ;  and  on  examination  of  the  ground 
at  some  distance  from  the  church  of  Swine  and  the  site  of  the  Priory,  marks 
of  several  fish  ponds  will  be  found.  In  1S68  it  appears  that  the  liberty  of 
fishing  in  the  waters  of  Swine  was  of  importance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  large  quantity  of  low  land,  nearly  surrounding  the  Priory,  was  then  covered 
with  water. 

The  names  of  the  following  Prioreases  oocnr  at  the  dates  affixed  to  their  names. 
Maud,  in  1230;  Gundreda;  Cecilia  de  Walkington,  1200;  Josiana  de  Anelagbj,  or 
Anglathby,  1303;  Joanna  de  Mowbray,  1308;  Juliana  de  Anlagby,  1320;  MatUda  Wade; 
Johanna  Kelk,  1482;  Beatrice  Low,  1498;  Cecilia  Eland,  1506;  Elenor  Dene,  1520; 
Dorothy  Knight,  the  last  Prioress,  daughter  of  Edward  Knight,  of  South  Duffield,  had 
a  pension  of  £13.  Os.  8d.  per  ann.,  after  the  surrender,  and  the  other  nuns  bad  a  much 
smaller  pension.  The  seal  of  the  Priory  was  oval,  and  represented  the  Blessed  Virgin 
crowned,  sitting,  and  baring  in  her  lap  the  infant  Sariour;  with  a  nun  praying  in  a 
niche  beneath  her  feet.    The  inscription  was  "  S.  Prioris  See.  Marie  de  Swina." 

■ 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Swine  was  given  to  the  Priory  of  the  same 
place,  hy  its  founder,  Rohert  de  Verli.  A  Vicarage  was  endowed  in  it  in 
1588.  The  Vicarage  is  discharged,  and  valued  in  the  Liber  Begis  at  £8. ; 
it  was  augmented  with  £200.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  in  1784 ;  hy  £dOO. 
given  by  Mr.  M.  Wright,  in  1788 ;  and  by  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  klfiOO., 
in  1816 ;  and  is  now  worth,  with  the  curacy  of  Skirlaugh,  £103.  per  annum. 
Patron,  William  Wilberibrce,  Esq. ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Richard  Lythe.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  is  the  lay  impropriator. 

The  Old  Priory  Church  of  8t,  Mary  was  of  cruciform  shape,  with  a  massive 
tower  in  the  centre,  supported  by  four  large  circular  arches,  with  zig-zag 
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mouldiDgs.  The  tower  of  the  present  church  was  built  iu  1787,  and  is  a  well- 
proportioned  structare  of  three  stages,  with  a  battlement.  The  nave  of  the 
present  church  was  the  chancel  of  the  old  one,  to  which  side  aisles  have  been 
added  at  a  later  period.  On  the  south  side  is  a  porch.  The  large  window 
at  the  east  end  is  now  blocked  up.  Several  of  the  other  windows  are  square 
headed.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  four  acutely  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  massive  circular  columns,  with  large  square  capitals.  The  sweep 
of  the  second  and  third  arches  on  the  north  side  is  embellished  with  zig-zag 
ornaments,  each  of  a  diiTerent  pattern.  The  pulpit  bears  the  date  of  1619. 
The  roof  is  open  to  the  timbers,  and  there  is  no  chancel  arch.  There  are 
sixteen  ancient  seats,  placed  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  with 
seats  to  turn  up,  having  grotesque  carvings  under  thetn.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  are  two  brackets,  and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  built  in 
1722.  There  is  a  curious  old  iron  chest  in  the  vestry,  with  a  massive  lid  and 
lock,  the  inside  of  which  is  elaborately  carved.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  north 
aisle  was  formerly  a  chantry  chapel,  endowed  by  the  family  of  Hilton.  It  is 
separated  from  the  chancel  by  strong  iron  bars,  and  from  the  aisle  by  a 
richly  carved  oak  screen,  erected  by  the  Lords  Darcy,  and  now  veiy  much 
dilapidated.  This  has  been  called  the  Lord's  Chapel,  being  the  cemetery  of 
the  Lords  of  the  manor.  Within  the  chapel  are  full-length  figures  of  three 
Knights  in  armour,  carved  in  stone,  which  bear  indisputable  evidence  that 
they  were  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  Hiltons,  the  Lords  of  Swine. 
Under  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  are  the  figures  of  a  Knight 
and  his  lady,  shamefully  mutilated ;  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  Knight  being 
broken  off,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  back  of  a  little  mean 
pew  close  to  the  wall.     There  is  a  clock,  as  well  as  four  bells,  in  the  tower. 

The  VilUufe  is  scattered,  and  lies  on  a  gentle  ascent,  about  6^  miles  N.E. 
of  Hull.  The  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross  is  still  remaining,  apparently  of  the 
same  date  as  the  Priory.  A  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  here  was  built  in  1829. 
The  School  is  endowed  \vith  £200.,  8  per  cent,  consols,  left  by  Mrs.  Lamb, 
of  Elwall,  Co.  Surrey,  in  1798,  for  teaching  six  poor  children  of  the  township 
of  Swine ;  and  to  this  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  adds  a  yearly  donation  of  five 
guineas,  for  which  five  more  children  are  taught  free. 

Benningholme  and  Grange  Towjiship, — The  area  of  this  township  is  1,280 
acres;  rateable  value,  JSl,d54.;  assessed  property,  £1,775.;  population,  about 
100  persons.  Robert  Harrison,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner 
of  the  whole  township,  resides  at  Benningliolme  Hall,  an  ancient  mansion 
much  modernized.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  yery  extensive  and  tastefully 
laid-out  grounds.    There  is  a  fine  avenue,  or  carriage  drive,  through  th<B 
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grounds,  about  two  miles  in  length ;  also  a  splendid  fish  pond,  or  small  lake, 
containing  two  picturesque  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  very  neat  temple. 
There  are  likewise  a  handsome  Shooting  Box,  and  a  very  neat  Orotto,  in  the 
grounds.  The  Hamlet  stands  about  7  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Beverley,  and  3  N. 
of  Swine.  Benningholme  Grange,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Swine, 
is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Piercy.  There  is  still  a  very  ancient 
window  left,  and  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  which  are  extensive, 
is  a  neat  fish  pond.  There  is  a  farm  house  near  the^'hall,  which  also  con- 
tains a  remnant  of  the  olden  time,  in  a  splendid  window. 

Fairholme  was  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  Priory  of  Swine.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  farmer;  and  Pasture  House  is  another 
good  farm  house,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Geo.  Bulmer,  farmers. 

Bilton  Chapelry, — The  knightly  family  of  De  Bilton  took  its  name  from 
this  place.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  manor  of  Bilton  was  succes- 
sively in  the  families  of  Flower,  Knowles,  and  Stanhope.  Lord  Viscount 
Downe  is  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  sole  proprietor,  with  the 
exception  of  about  30  acres.  Area,  1,120  acres;  population,  99  souls; 
assessed  property,  £1,390.;  rateable  value,  £1,315. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  in  1794  and  1796,  and  with  £400.  given  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Bouchier, 
in  1794.  These  sums  have  been  invested  in  a  small  farm,  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  Wyton,  and  the  yearly  income  is  about  £60.  Patron,  Lord 
Downe ;  Incumbent,  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  for  whom  the  Rev.  John  Robin- 
son officiates.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  was  rebuilt  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Dawnay 
(sister  to  Lord  Downe),  and  opened  for  Divine  service  in  July,  1863.  It  is 
a  small  but  very  neat  structure,  comprising  a  nave,  or  body,  chancel,  with  a 
vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  It  is  entirely  of 
cut  stone,  and  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  there  are  two 
bells  in  the  bell  gable.  The  interior  is  very  neatly  fitted  up  with  oaken 
seats.  The  timber  roof  is  open  and  stained,  and  covered  with  grey  stone 
from  Bradford.  There  is  a  low  open  screen  of  wood  separating  the  nave 
from  the  chancel ;  the  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  very  neatly  carved ;  and  the 
new  font  is  octagonal,  having  a  carved  representation  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  on  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  handsome  wooden  top  of  a  conical  form.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  sedilia  and  piscina,  and  on  the  north 
side  a  credence  table.  The  east  window,  which  is  of  two  lights,  is  filTed  with 
elegantly  stained  glass,  at  the  cost  of  William  Raines,  Esq.,  of  Wyton  Hall, 
and  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  that  gentleman's  father  and  mother,  who 
were  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  old  church.     The  west  window  is  also  filled 
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^ith  stained  glass,  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Downe.  The  cliancel  is  paved 
-with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  hody  with  plain  Ules,  manufactured  by  Minton. 
The  church  is  70  feet  long,  and  18  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  about  100  persons. 
Mr.  George  T.  Andrews,  of  York,  furnished  the  design.  The  communion 
plate — cup,  flagon,  and  paten — is  silver  gilt,  and  was  presented  by  Lord 
Downc  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  churchyard  is  a  wooden  erection,  with  a  slated  roof,  called  a  Lych-gate. 
It  is  a  resting  place  for  the  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  church  to  be  buried. 
Several  members  of  the  Eaines  family  were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  old 
church,  but  as  the  south  wall  of  the  present  chancel  runs  through  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  some  of  their  graves  now  lie  outside  the  church,  on  the  south  side. 
The  tombstones  of  this  family,  which  were  in  the  old  chancel  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  encaustic  tiles,  it  being  found  that  the  faculty  which  had 
been  obtained  for  rebuilding  the  church,  did  not  contain  the  usual  general 
clause  to  restore  all  monuments,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  place  from  which 
they  were  taken.  They  are  now  placed  outside  the  church,  over  such  of  the 
graves  as  were  within  the  chancel  of  the  old  church,  a  part  of  which,  by  the 
alteration  of  the  site,  became,  as  we  have  observed,  part  of  the  churchyard. 
On  the  step  between  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  chancel  is  a  brass  plate, 
recording  the  names  of  Ilenry  Raines,  who  died  in  1030 ;  Henry  Raines, 
in  1660 ;  Henry  Raines,  in  1721 ;  Henry  Raines,  in  1747 ;  John  Raines, 
in  176Q ;  John  Raines,  in  1781 ;  William  Raines,  in  1798 ;  Ann,  his  wife, 
in  1781 ;  William  Raines,  December  19th,  1833 ;  and  Fanny,  his  wife,  who 
died  January  26th,  1807. 

The  Parsonage  House  has  nearly  five  acres  of  land  attached  to  it. 

The  Hamlet  of  Bilton  is  small,  and  stands  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Hull. 

Burton  Constable  contains  1247a.  3r.  2p.,  and  is  said  to  belong  to  West 
Newton  township,  in  the  parish  of  Aldbrough,  though  locally  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Swine.  The  etymology  of  Borton,  or  Burton,  is  derived  by  some 
authors  from  Beorh,  or  Bwr,  a  place  of  Druidical  sepulture ;  and  by  others 
from  the  Saxon  words  Borh^  a  pledge,  and  ton,  a  town ;  the  residence  of  the 
Friborh,  the  frankpledge  to  the  Crown  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  all 
persons  within  the  tithing*  of  which  he  was  the  Borsholder.  And  if  the 
latter  be  the  correct  derivation  of  the  name,  Borh-ton  may  be  considered  the 
metropolis  of  the  tithing.  Santri-Burton,  as  this  place  was  called  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  then  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.     Soon  after 

•  The  tithing  originally  consisted  of  a  community  of  ten  freemen  householders,  who 
became  answerable  for  each  other's  good  behaviour  to  the  King.  Each  tithing  formed  a 
little  state  within  itself)  and  chose  its  own  head,  who  was  sometimes  called  the  Alderman 
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the  Domesday  Survey,  Burton  was  distinguished  hy  the  additional  name  of 
Emeburgh,  from  its  owner,  Emeburgh  de  Burton,  the  widow  of  Gilbert  de 
Alost  This  lady  afterwards  married  Ulbert  de  Constable,  and  transferred 
the  manor  into  her  husband's  family ;  and  it  was  from  the  alliance  that  the 
name  of  Emeburgh  Burton  gradually  yielded  to  Burton  Constable.  For 
several  centuries  the  manor  here  was  held,  as  well  in  part  of  the  Seigniory  of 
of  Holdemess,  as  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but  from  the  accession  of  Sir 
John  Constable,  Ent,  to  the  Seigniory,  in  1579,  to  the  13th  of  Charles  11. 
(1660),  when  the  feudal  tenures  were  abolished,  it  appears  to  have  been  held 
immediately  of  the  Crown.  The  manor  of  Burton  Constable  still  continues 
in  the  family  of  Constable,  a  few  particulars  of  whom  will  be  found  at  page 
809  of  this  volume.  An  interesting  pedigree  of  the  family  is  given  in  Poul- 
son's  History  of  Holdemess, 

Sir  Thomas  Aston  Clifford  Constable,  the  dnd  Baronet,  the  present  Lord 
Paramount  of  Holdemess,  is  son  to  Sir  Thomas  Hugh  Clifford  Constable, 
the  1st  Baronet,  by  the  3nd  daughter  of  John  Chichester,  Esq.,  of  Arlington, 
Devon.  The  present  Baronet  was  bom  in  May,  1806,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  Feb.,  1833.  He  married,  in  1827,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles 
Joseph  Chichester,  Esq.,  of  Calverleigh,  Co.  Devon,  by  Mary  Honoria,  8rd 
daughter  of  Rt.  French,  Esq.,  of  Hasen,  Co.  Eoscommon,  Ireland,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Frederick  Augtistns  Talbot,  heir  apparent,  who  was  bom  at 
Brighton,  in  1838,  and  is  now  a  Major  in  the  East  York  regiment  of  Militia. 

Seats. — Burton  Constable  and  Wycliffe  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  Tixall  Hall, 
Staffordshire.     Totm  Eesidence,  44,  Brook  Street,  London. 

The  Park  in  which  Burton  Constable  is  situated,  probably  had  its  origin, 
with  others  in  the  Wapentake,  in  the  9th  of  Edward  I.  (1381),  when  Holder- 
ness  was  diswarrencd.  The  approach  to  the  mansion  from  the  south-west 
is  through  a  lofty  and  spacious  gateway,  with  octangular  embattled  towers, 

of  such  a  tithlDg,  or  freeburg,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience,  hut  most  commonly 
the  Borsholder,  from  Borgh,  a  surety,  and  Alder^  a  head  or  chief.  The  members  of 
each  tithing  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  all  the  little  controTcrsies  arising 
within  the  tithing  were  determined.  If  any  member  of  a  tithing  committed  a  crime 
against  the  the  public  laws,  and  made  his  escape,  and  the  tithing  could  not  establish 
that  none  of  them  had  been  accomplices  in  his  crime,  or  connived  at  his  escape,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  mulct,  or  fine,  prescribed  by  the  law  for  the  crime  committed. 
No  man  could  be  member  of  a  tithing  in  which  he  did  not  reside ;  and  the  members 
were  ail  of  equal  rank,  for  thanes  were  not  members  of  any  tithing,  the  family  of  a 
thane  being  considered  as  a  tithing  within  itself.  A  more  admirably  adapted  political 
expedient  for  promoting  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  at  least  in  those  times, 
could  not  have  been  contrived.  Some  authors  assert  that  ten  lordships  constituted 
a  tithing. 
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designed  by  Wyatt,  and  erected  by  William  Constable,  Esq.,  in  1786.  There 
is  another  approach  from  the  south-west.  The  ornamental  pleasure  grounds 
were  laid  out  by  Launcelot  Brown,  Esq.,  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  Capa- 
bility Brown;  *'  but  much  has  since  been  tastefully  and  skilfully  added.  The 
circuit  of  the  park  and  grounds  is  nearly  six  miles,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  mansion  is  a  lake,  which  covers  sixteen  acres  of  ground. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge  of  fiye  arches,  and  in  its  widest  part 
is  a  small  wooded  island,  the  resort  of  swans  and  wild  fowl.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  park  is  allotted  to  fallow  deer,  of  which  there  are  generally  about 
500  head.  There  are  two  deer  paddocks  for  red  deer,  which  are  kept  for  the 
chase.  From  the  summit  of  an  eminence  called  Boe  HiU,  is  an  extensive 
prospect,  including  Beverley,  Hull,  the  Humber,  &c.  There  is  a  splendid 
avenue  of  ancient  elms,  and  a  walk,  deeply  shaded  with  horse  chesnuts, 
runs  parallel  to  it.  The.  walled  garden,  hot  houses,  and  conservatories, 
occupy  about  seven  acres ;  and  a  beautiful  garden  has  been  formed  on  the  west 
lawn,  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  ornamented  with  statues  and  aviaries, 
containing  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  birds.  The  park  is  well  wooded, 
and  presents,  in  some  parts,  some  very  picturesque  scenery.  The  present 
noble  owner  of  Burton  Constable  had  races  annually  in  the  park,  for  several 
years,  but  they  have  been  discontinued. 

The  Seigneurial  Mansion  is  one  of  tJie  oldest  and  grandest  of  the  baronial 
halls  of  England.  This  magnificent  structure  is  said  to  have  been  partly 
erected  so  early  as  the  reign  of  lung  Stephen,  but  the  two  principal  fronts, 
east  and  west,  have  been  built  upon,  and  added  to  a  more  ancient  edifice, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  west  front  is  131  feet  in  length, 
with  a  low  embattled  tower  at  each  end.  The  front  is  ornamented  with  Doric 
columns  and  a  pediment,  surmounted  by  a  military  trophy;  and  the  monogram 
of  Cuthbert  Constable  runs  along  and  forms  the  parapet.  The  east  front, 
exclusive  of  two  wings,  is  133  feet  in  length.  The  wings  project  at  right 
angles  from  the  tower,  similar  to  those  in  the  west  front,  and  form  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  wings  are  not  so  lofty  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  This  front  has  a  cupola  at  each  end,  with  a  Doric  pediment  in  tlie 
centre,  supporting  the  arms  of  the  family.  This  is  the  principal  entrance. 
The  entire  building  is  erected  of  stone  and  brick,  covered  with  plaster.  The 
principal  fronts  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  magnificent,  and  in 
its  collection  of  the  fine  arts,  completeness  of  furniture,  and  rich  decorations, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  noble  residences  in  England. 

The  great  Entrance  Hall  forms  a  double  cube,  00  feet  long,  80  feet  broad, 
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and  30  feet  high.  In  this  room  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  family  in  up- 
wards of  70  escutcheons.  The  elegant  chimney  piece  is  Doric,  and  in  niches 
on  each  side  of  the  fire  place  are  statues  of  Hercules  and  Demosthenes.  On 
the  walls  are  several  family  and  other  portraits,  and  in  various  parts  of  this 
splendid  room  are  two  beautiful  tables  in  imitation  of  porphyry,  one  scagliola, 
a  billiard  table,  stuffed  birds,  a  favourite  dog,  and  a  stag  renowned  for  his 
performances  in  the  chase,  Chartists*  pikes,  and  fiags  used  in  the  procession 
at  York,  when  Sir  Clifford  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

The  principal  Drawing  Hoovi  and  the  Chapel  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  south-west  front.  The  former  is  a  magnificent 
apartment,  the  antique  furniture  of  which,  if  removed,  can  never  be  replaced. 
The  beautiful  white  marble  chimney  piece,  including  the  grate,  cost  420 
guineas.  Five  large  mirrors  adorn  its  walls,  the  ceiling  is  painted,  repre- 
senting the  seasons,  and  a  magnificent  lamp  hangs  from  its  centre.  In  this 
room  is  a  table  containing  200  specimens  of  marble.  The  Chapel  is  in  the 
Ionic  style,  and  contains  many  good  paintings.  Here  is  the  ancient  font  of 
the  old  Chapel  of  Ease,  which  stood  at  Marton  before  the  Reformation. 

The  Dining  Boom  is  also  Ionic.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  medal- 
lions, vases,  &c.,  in  basso-relievo,  the  subjects  of  which  are  all  classical.  The 
chimney  piece  is  of  statuary  marble.  The  Breakfast  Boom,  in  the  centre  of 
the  west  front,  is  lighted  by  a  fine  projecting  window,  18  feet  in  breadth,  and 
14  feet  in  depth.  The  furniture  of  this  apartment  is  of  green  and  gold,  and 
very  costly ;  the  paintings  are  splendid,  and  the  decorations  rich  in  the  extreme. 

The  Morning  Drawing  Boom  is  another  beautiful  apartment,  containing 
many  excellent  paintings.  "  It  would  be  endless  to  particularize  the  various 
ornaments,  the  splendid  branches,  chandeliers,  &c,,  in  ormolu,  with  which 
this  room  is  ornamented ; "  writes  Mr.  Poulson,  "  there  are  no  less  than  50 
lights,  which  illuminate  this  gorgeous  apartment  at  night,  and  being  poured 
upon  the  mass  of  gold  scattered  around,  renders  the  scene  most  dazzling." 
Two  splendid  screens  here  are  of  needlework,  the  one  a  giraffe,  by  Lady 
Constable ;  the  other  a  macaw,  by  Miss  Chichester. 

The  Chinese  Boom  is  fitted  up  throughout  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fire  place.  The  Boudoir,  or  lady's  bower,  is  a  small  but 
beautiful  room.  The  tables  and  chairs  are  of  painted  velvet,  of  Paris  manu- 
facture ;  the  carpet,  made  at  Axminster,  is  after  a  design  by  Lady  Constable. 

The  Grand  Hall  and  Staircase  contain  a  large  number  of  paintings  by  the 
first  masters,  some  fine  statues,  busts,  &c.  The  Library  is  110  feet  long,  31 
feet  broad,  and  17  feet  high,  not  including  three  recesses,  one  of  which  con- 
stitutes a  private  theatre ;  another  is  appropriated  to  musical  performances ; 
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and  tbe  third,  a  reading  room.  •  The  book  cases,  which  contain  about  10,000 
volumes,  are  of  beautiful  and  highly  polished  knotted  elm.  The  cornice  is 
copied  from  tbe  Bodleian,  at  Oxford ;  the  ceiling  is  very  elegantly  painted ; 
and  paintings,  statues,  and  vases,  are  scattered  in  profusion.  This  library 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  Holdemess. 

As  we  have  seen  at  page  80,  the  splendid  service  of  gold  plate  used  by 
the  Queen,  on  her  visit  to  Hull,  in  1854,  was  lent  by  the  noble  owner  of 
Burton  Constable.     The  HamUt  is  situated  about  8  miles  N.£.  from  Hull. 

Coniston  Tovcnship, — Area,  600  acres;  population,  115  souls;  rateable 
value,  £798. ;  assessed  property,  £918.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
manorial  rights,  and  nearly  tbe  whole  township  belongs  to  Wm.  Wilbcrforce, 
Esq.  The  place  is  called  Coiningesbi  in  Domesday,  and  it  probably  derived 
its  name  from  having  been  part  of  the  demesne  of  tbe  Kings  before  the 
Conquest — Coning  being  Saxon  for  King.     Tithes  commuted  in  1789. 

The  Hamlet  is  about  one  mile  S.E.  from  Swine. 

EUerhy  Township. — This  township  includes  the  minor  hamlets  of  Dow- 
tborpe,  Longthorpe,  Owbrough,  and  Woodhall,  and  contains  about  2,500 
acres,  and  287  inhabitants.  The  rateable  value  is  £2,181.,  and  the  assessed 
property  amounts  to  £2,964.  The  principal  landowners  are  Sir  T.  A.  C. 
Constable,  Rd.  Bethell,  Esq.,  and  several  others.  The  Hamlet  is  smaU,  and 
stands  about  8  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Hull.     Here  is  a  small  Methodist  Chapel. 

The  farm  houses  here  are,  EUerhy  Cottage,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Henry 
J.  Richardson ;  Ellerhg  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sparks ;  and 
Ellerhy  Orange  (Mr.  William  Dunn),  partly  rebuilt  in  1851. 

Dowthorpe  formerly  belonged  to  the  Langdales,  and  having  passed  through 
several  hands,  it  was  sold  by  C.  B.  Broadloy,  Esq.,  to  John  Beadle,  Esq.,  of 
Kirk  Ella,  its  present  owner.  Dotcthorpe  Hall  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Richardson,  farmer. 

Longthorpe,  or  Langlharpe,  was  part  of  the  property  of  the  Priory  of  Swine. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Langdales,  and  was  passed  from  them  in 
marriage  to  the  Vavasours,  one  of  whom  sold  it  to  Thos.  Ward,  of  Burlington, 
merchant,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward.  Langthorpe 
Hall  (farm  house)  was  erected  about  25  years  ago. 

Owbrough  was  formerly  a  grange  belonging  to  the  Prior  and  monks  of 
Swine.  Owbrough  House  farm,  the  property  of  Miss  Brown,  is  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Robert  Voase.  There  are  appearances  of  dells,  and  remains  of 
excavations  at  Owbrough,  but  no  certain  opinion  can  be  formed  of  what 
erections  ma}-  have  formerly  existed  here. 
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Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  a  work  on  French  Philosophy  ; 
a  History  of  the  Church  and  Priory  of  Swins;  Ocellum  Promontorium,  or 
Short  Observations  on  the  Ancient  State  of  Holdemess ;  Historic  Facts  relative 
to  the  Seaport  and  Market  Town  of  Eavenspume,  and  some  tracts  on  tithes, 
&c.,  was  a  native  of  Owhrough.  He  was  for  some  years  a  clerk  with  Messrs. 
Wilberforce  and  Smiths,  merchants,  in  Hull,  and  he  afterwards  became  a 
partner  in  the  banking  house  of  Smith  and  Thompson.  He  represented 
Medhurst  in  three  successive  Parliaments,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1828. 

Woodhall  was  andentlj  a  manor  belonging  to  the  family  of  St.  Quintin ; 
and  came  afterwards  to  the  Langdales,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Maisters. 
This  estate,  which  adjoins  Burton  Constable,  and  consists  of  about  450  acres, 
was  recently  purchased  of  H.  W.  Maister,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  by  Sir  T.  A.  C. 
Constable.  The  mansion  of  Woodhall,  which  was  built  by  Henry  William 
Maister,  Esq.,  in  1814-15,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  commands  very  exten- 
sive prospects.  Old  Woodhall,  now  a  farm  house,  has  some  remains  of  a 
moat,  which  appears  formerly  to  have  surrounded  it. 

Qanstead  Township. — This  place  came  by  purchase  to  the  knightly  family 
of  De  la  Twyer,  in  the  5th  of  Henry  III.  (1321),  and  for  many  generations 
it  was  their  seat  and  property.  It  was  subsequently  carried  in  marriage  to 
William  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  of  HasweU,  and  it  remained  with  their  successors 
for  a  long  period.  J.  F.  Butter,  Esq.,  W.  G.  Todd,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
are  the  chief  proprietors.  Area,  802  acres ;  population,  81 ;  assessed  pro- 
perty, £1,135 ;  rateable  value,  £953.  The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  5  miles 
N.E.  of  Hull,  and  1  nule  S.  of  Swine. 

Oanstead  Grange,  the  property  and  residence  of  Carlisle  Spedding  Parker, 
Esq.,  is  a  neat  brick  edifice,  erected  about  the  year  1847.  There  is  a 
good  fish  pond  in  the  grounds,  with  a  small  island  in  the  centre,  which  is 
reached  by  means  of  a  bridge.  Ganstead  Old  Hall,  now  a  farm  house,  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  appears  to  have  been  moated. 

Turmer  Hall,  the  property  of  W.  G.  Todd,  Esq.,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Todd,  farmer,  is  an  ancient  building,  partly  rebuilt  in  1840. 

Marion  Township, — Meretone,  the  ancient  name  of  this  place,  implies  that 
it  was  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  watery  ground.  It  appears  to  have 
been  designated  as  East  and  West  Marton.  The  place  is  contiguous  to 
Burton  Constable,  and  belongs  to  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable.  Its  area  is  950 
acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1851  was  110.  The  rateable 
value  is  £703. ;  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £1,429. 

The  Hamlet  consists  of  a  few  scattered  farm  houses  and  cottages,  situated 
about  9i  miles  N.E.  from  Hull. 
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There  was  an  old  Cliapel  of  Ease  here  to  the  mother  church  of  Swine,  in 
ancient  times,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  is  left.  Its  site,  however,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Kirk  Garth.  Part  of  the  remains  of  the  old  building  were  used 
in  building  a  bridge  over  the  Lamwath  stream.  The  ancient  font  of  this 
chapel  is  now,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  private  chapel  at  Burtoti  Constable. 

There  is  a  Catholic  Chapel  at  Marton,  which  was  erected  bj  Wm.  Con- 
stable,'Esq,,  who  directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  in  it: — Deo 
immortali  /Edes  has  sacras  erexit  Guliebnus  Constable ,  a.d.  1780.  The  chapel 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  plain  but  neat  building,  with  a  commo- 
dious residence  for  the  priest  adjoining.  The  Rev.  Robert  Hogarth  is  the 
present  pastor. 

St,  Mary's  Schools,  in  connexion  with  this  chapel,  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  are  supported  by  Sir  Chfford  Constable,  and  appear  to  be  well  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Ferdinand.  There  is  a  lending  library  at- 
tached to  the  schools. 

Skirlaugh  Chapelry, — The  townships  of  North  and  South  Skirlaugh,  or 
Skirlaw,  form  this  chapelry.  The  Lamwath  stream  separates  them,  and  the 
villages  of  North  and  South  Skirlaugh  are  situated  opposite  each  other. 

The  former  township  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  in  the  North 
Division  of  Holdemess,  and  comprises  about  530  acres,  chiefly  the  property 
of  R.  Bethell,  Esq.  Population  of  North  Skirlaugh,  190,  and  that  of  Arnold, 
which  is  partly  in  this  township,  is  192  souls.     Rateable  value,  £629. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  about  9  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hull,  and  7 
S.W.  of  Hornsea.  The  Skirlaugh  Poor  Law  Union  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  forty-two  townships.  The  Union  Workhouse  stands  in  the  hamlet 
of  Rowton,  and  is  a  good  brick  building,  erected  in  1838-9,  at  an  expense  of 
£2,332.,  exclusive  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures ;  and  will  accommodate  about 
250  inmates.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Richard  Bethell,  Esq. ; 
Clerk,  Mr.  Thos.'M'Coy;  Master,  Mr.  T.  Little. 

Boicton  consists  of  two  farms ;  Arnold  will  be  noticed  with  Long  Riston. 

South  Skirlaugh, — This  township  contains  1,190  acres,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £1,357. ;  assessed  property,  £1,438. ;  population,  322  souls.  The 
land  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  of  whom  Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  There  was  a  Chapel  here  in  1337,  as  in  that  year  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  inhabitants  of  Skirlaugh  and  other  places  and  the  Prioress 
and  Convent  of  Swine,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  serve  every 
day  in  it.  The  present  elegant  structure  was  built  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
Bishop  of  Dui'ham,  who  derived  his  origin,  and  took  his  name,  from  this  se- 
cluded spot,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  the  son  of  a  sieve  or  basket  maker. 
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(Sec  vol.  i.|  page  411.)  Bishop  Skirlaw  died  sixty  years  after  the  above- 
mentioned  controversy  began,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  chapel  here 
before  his  time,  which  he  rebuilt.  In  1408,  this  pious  prelate  obtained 
the  King's  and  the  Archbishop's  licence  for  founding  a  perpetual  chantry 
of  two  chaplains  in  this  chapel,  "  out  of  the  devotion  and  sincere  affection 
which  he  bore  to  the  nunnery  of  Swine,  and  to  the  chapelry  of  Skirlaw, 
where  he  was  bom." 

The  Chapel  (St.  Augustine)  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  f&bric,  consisting  of  one 
space,  with  a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a  tower.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
most  complete  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  to  be  found  in  any  village  in 
the  county  of  York.  There  are  five  buttresses  on  each  side  of  the  building, 
with  double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  all  terminating  above  the  battlement 
in  handsome  crocketed  pinnacles.  Between  each  buttress  is  a  window  of 
perpendicular  character,  and  of  three  lights,  the  dripstone  terminating  in 
small  shields,  each  bearing  the  Arms  of  Bishop  Skirlaw.  On  the  south  side 
is  a  small  porch,  and  on  the  north  side  is  a  pointed  doorway.  The  whole 
edifice,  including  the  porch  and  side  chapel,  is  embattled,  and  the  tower 
finishes  in  a  series  of  open  crocketed  trefoil  niches,  with  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  interior  has  a  lofty,  light,  airy  appearance.  The  eastern  end  is  used  as 
a  chancel,  and  the  piscina  is  in  its  usual  position ;  there  is  a  gallery  in  the 
west  end.  The  little  chapel  is  used  as  a  vestry.  The  windows  were  formerly 
painted,  and  set  with  coats  of  arms.  The  interior  was  thoroughly  repaired 
in  1819.  The  impropriate  tithes  were  commuted  in  1889 ;  aggregate  amount. 
Mi.  4s.  The  living  is  annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Swine,  and  the  Vicar  of 
that  place  performs  Divine  service  here  once  eveiy  Sunday,  for  which  he  has 
a  yearly  stipend  of  £96.  6s.,  raised  by  subscription.  The  chapel  estate, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  nineteen  acres  of  land,  supposed  to  be  given  by 
Bishop  Skirlaw,  produces  about  £86.  per  annum,  which  sum  is  expended  in 
repairing  the  building.  The  Vicar  of  Swine  built  a  neat  Parsonage  House 
here,  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  about  £450.  There  are  several  fine  trees  in  the 
chapel  yard. 

The  Hamlet  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  vale  of 
the  Lamwath,  about  9  miles  N.E.  of  Hull,  and  8  N.E.  of  Swine.  The  Wes- 
leyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here,  both  erected 
in  18S1.  In  a  bank,  forming  part  of  some  extensive  earthworks  in  this 
township,  a  large  quantity  of  celts,  spear  heads,  sword-blades,  Ac,  of  a  mixed 
metal  like  brass,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1809.  These  remains  of  the 
Ancient  Britons  were  wrapped  in  coarse  strong  linen  cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  wood,  which  was  broken  into  pieces  by  the  plough. 
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John  Bigkifid,  the  well  known  author  of  Letters  on  History^  A  Topo^aphical 
and  Historical  Description  of  Yorkshire,  and  serend  other  useful  works,  was, 
according  to  a  memoir  written  hj  himself,  bom  at  Skiiiaugh,  though  Mr. 
Poulson  states  that  he  (Bigland)  was  a  native  of  Aldbrough. 

The  trustees  of  Langdale*s  charity  pay  to  the  schoohnaster  ten  guineas  a 
year  for  the  education  of  ten  poor  children,  and  there  is  about  the  same  sum, 
from  the  same  source,  expended  in  apprenticing  poor  boys. 

Thirtleby,  or  UiirJdeby,  Toumship, — Area,  750  acres;  population,  69  souls; 
rateable  value,  £843. ;  assessed  property,  £1,073.  The  principal  proprietors 
are  the  Rev.  H.  Torr,  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  Mr.  T.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  S. 
0.  Walker.  Tbirdeby  is  included  in  the  manor  of  WoodhalL  The  Hamlet 
stands  about  7  miles  N.E.  of  HuU,  and  2  E.  by  S.  of  Swine.  The  impro- 
priate tithes,  the  property  of  Lord  Downe,  were  commuted,  in  1842,  for  a 
rent  charge  of  £68.  18s.  6d. 

Wyton  Township, — ^In  1394  the  estate  of  Wyton  was  carried  in  marriage 
to  the  Brighams,  of  Brigbam,  in  the  East  Riding.  In  the  35ih  of  Henry 
Vm.  (1542),  Thomas  Brigham,  Esq.,  held  the  manor  of  Wyton.  In  1767 
the  manor  and  estate  of  the  late  Wm.  Brigham,  Esq.,  consisting  of  about 
400  acres  of  enclosed  lands,  were  sold  by  public  auction.  The  fiEunily  of 
Raines  possessed  considerable  property,  held  the  manor,  and  lived  here  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  This  family  formerly  had  estates  in 
several  of  the  neighbouring  townships.  The  principal  landowners  at  Wyton 
are  Wm.  Raines,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Mrs.  Glubley,  and  Geo.  Alder, 
Esq.  The  township  comprises  about  630  acres  according  to  local  estimation, 
but  788  acres  according  to  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  the  census  of  1851. 
Rateable  value,  £1,058;  population,  91  souls.  Lord  Viscount  Downe  is 
the  lay  impropriator,  and  the  impropriate  tithes  have  been  commuted  for 
£201.  lOs.  6d.  The  HamUt  of  Wyton,  anciently  called  Widetune,  is  plea- 
santly situated,  and  neatly  built,  on  the  road  from  Hull  to  Sproatleyi  about 
5  miles  N.E.  from  the  former  town,  and  4  miles  N.  of  Hedon. 

Wyton  Hall  was  rebuilt  by  Captain  Raines  (grandfather  of  the  present 
owner),  about  the  year  1785.  In  1807  the  late  Mr.  Raines  sold  it,  together 
with  about  i200  acres  of  land,  to  Mr.  Meadley,  of  Aldbrough,  from  whose 
trustees  it  passed  to  Mr.  Craven ;  but  the  estate  was  re-purchased  a  few 
years  ago,  by  William  Raines,  Esq.,  his  son,  who  now  resides  there.  The 
house  is  of  brick,  covered  with  compo,  large,  and  three  stories  in  height, 
with  two  good  fronts.  The  principal  front  is  graced  with  a  handsome  por- 
tico, supported  by  four  fine  pillars.  The  latter  appendage  has  recently  been 
erected.  The  interior  is  very  good,  and  the  rooms  are  large  and  commodious. 
The  situation  of  the  hall  is  well  wooded  and  pleasant. 
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TuMSTALL. — This  parish  lies  along  the  sea  cliff,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  must  have  been  considerable,  as  it  is  stated  in  that  record 
to  contain  two  carucates.  It  has  suffered  materially  from  the  devastations 
of  the  sea,  upwards  of  100  acres  have  been  swallowed  up  within  the  last  60 
years*  In  1786  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Tunstall  Church,  was  924 
yards;  in  1883,  the  distance  was  only  763  yards.  The  manor  now  consists 
of  1,203  acres,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  It  belongs  chiefly  to 
Col.  Grimston  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Messrs.  £.  Lorrimer  and  J.  Snaith, 
and  a  few  others.     Amount  of  assessed  property,  i£  1,463. ;  population,  159. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  JS20.,  and  now  worth  but 
£52.  per  annum.  It  was  augmented  with  J6600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
The  Succentor  of  York  Cathedral  is  the  patron,  but  under  the  Cathedral  Act 
the  Archbishop  will  be  the  patron  after  the  termination  of  the  existing 
interest  of  Dr.  Howard,  the  present  Succentor.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixon  is  the 
present  Vicar.     The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1777. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  Gothic  structure,  comprising  a  nave,  side 
aisles,  chancel,  square  embattled  tower,  and  a  modem  brick  porch.  It  stands 
on  elevated  ground,  and  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  beating  winds  from 
every  quarter  of  the  compass.  There  is  a  fine  window  in  the  west  face  of 
the  tower,  and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  three  depressed  arched  windows 
of  three  lights.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three  pointed  arches, 
resting  on  octangular  pillars.  There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  font 
is  of  granite,  octangular,  and  has  had  small  pillars  round  its  centre  shaft. 
There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  is  situated  near  the  German  Ocean,  about  14 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  HuU,  and  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  Hedon.  The  beach  affords 
excellent  materials  for  the  repairs  of  the  Holdemess  roads. 

Waohen  or  Wawne. — The  name  of  this  place  signifies  a  highway.  The 
parish  consists  of  the  townships  of  Wawne  and  Meaux,  containing  together 
5,085  acres,  and  a  population  of  347  souls.  The  amount  of  assessed  property 
is  £4,740.  The  township  of  Wawne  contains  3,695  acres,  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  is  258.  The  manor  was  granted  to  the  monks  of  Meaux  in 
1294,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Joseph  Smyth  Windham,  Esq.  There  is 
another  manor  in  Wawne  called  the  Rectory  Manor,  but  no  manorial  rights 
are  exercised.     The  soil  is  chiefly  a  loamy  sand,  with  a  little  carr. 

The  Church  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  by  William  le  Gros.  The 
Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  York,  valued  at  £7,  Os.  lOd.,  augmented 
in  1810  with  £200.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  now  returned  at  £200.  per 
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ann.  Vicar,  Rev.  Geo.  Dixon.  At  the  eDclosure,  in  1804,  the  tithes  were 
commuted  for  a  fixed  rent  on  the  old,  and  an  allotment  of  806  acres  of  the 
new  enclosures.  The  Fabric  (St  Peter)  is  ancient,  and  consists  of  a  nare 
and  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  neat  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  pointed  Perpendicular  window  of  five 
lights,  and  there  are  some  square-headed  windows  in  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  The  whole  structure  is  emhattled.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided 
hj  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns.  The  chancel  arch  is  pointed 
and  plain,  and  heneath  it  is  an  old  screen.  The  chancel  is  open  to  the  roof, 
and  the  sedilia  and  piscina  are  in  the  usual  places.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
panelled,  and  displays  several  carved  hosses.  The  church  was  repaired  and 
repcwed  a  few  years  ago.     There  are  four  hells  and  a  clock  in  the  tower. 

The  Village,  which  is  small  and  scattered,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Hull,  over  which  there  is  a  ferry.  It  is  ahout  6  miles 
N.  of  Hull,  and  5  S.E.  hy  S.  of  Beverley,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wood 
about  it.  On  removing  an  old  wall  near  an  ancient  farm  house  caUed  Kerdey, 
some  years  ago,  a  silver  crucifix,  a  hawk's  bell,  a  dagger,  and  some  other 
curious  relics  were  found.  The  Poor  have  the  rent  of  eight  acres  of  land  in 
Cottingham,  purchased  in  1699  with  JSoO.  left  by  Sir  Joseph  Aske. 

Meavjc  Township^ — Meaux  was  so  named  by  its  Norman  possessors,  after 
the  city  of  Meaux  in  Normandy,  fix>m  whence  they  came.  The  estimated 
extent  of  this  township  is  1542  acres,  but  the  Parliamentary  returns  gives 
the  area  at  1390  acres.  The  rateable  value  is  £1,704.,  and  the  principal 
landowners  are  Robert  Wise  Richardson,  Esq.,  the  Crown,  and  Lord  Londes- 
borough.     Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Hamlet  is  scattered,  and  stands  about  7  miles  N.  of  Hull.  A  small 
Dissenting  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1823,  and  is  now  used  by  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Methodists.  Meaux  Grange,  the  residence  of  R.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  is  a  neat  house,  in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  tesselated  pavement,  re- 
moved from  the  site  of  the  Abbey  Church  in  1833. 

The  once  splendid  and  richly-endowed  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Melsa,  or  Meaux, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1150,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and 
Lord  of  Holdemess,  who  having  vowed  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  being,  in  consequence  of  increasing  corpulency,  unfit  to  per- 
form such  a  journey,  built  this  monastery  in  commutation  of  his  vow,  and 
endowed  it  with  possessions  sufficiently  ample  to  maintain  the  establishment 
Having  resolved  to  found  a  monastery,  he  consulted  a  monk  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  named  Adam,  celebrated  equally  for  his  piety  and  architectural  skill, 
and  the  site  which  the  monk  selected,  was  an  eminence  in  the  beautiful  but 
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sequestered  hamlet  of  Meaux.  The  choice  did  not  please  the  Earl,  for  it  was 
a  fayourite  situation,  which  he  intended  to  convert  into  a  park,  as  it  was 
surrounded  by-  woods  and  pools  of  water,  and  had  but  recently  come  into  his 
possession  by  exchange.  He  desired  the  monk  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
he  did  so,  but  his  former  resolution  was  confirmed.  Striking  his  staff  into 
the  ground,  and  looking  on  the  scene  before  him,  which,  through  a  broad 
avenue  of  lofty  trees,  terminated  in  a  noble  view  of  the  Humber,  he  exclaimed 

with  enthusiasm,  ''  Hie  locus,  nempe  vocitetur  aula  regis etiam  vineaque 

coeli  portaqne  vitae,  gens  hie  creatur  Christicolarum."  (This  place  shall  in 
future  be  called  the  door  of  life,  the  vineyard  of  heaven,  and  shall  for  ever 
be  consecrated  to  religion  and  the  service  of  God.)  Under  the  direction  of 
Adam  a  magnificent  edifice  was  erected  in  the  wood,  adorned  with  stately 
pinnacles  and  towers,  and  enriched  with  tesselated  pavements.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  monks  were  brought  hither 
from  the  Abbey  of  Fountains,  and  Adam,  the  architect  of  the  building,  became 
the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  community.  The  Abbey  of  Meaux  rose  rapidly 
into  importance  under  the  fostering  protection  of  its  noble  founder,  and  the 
monks  were  also  indebted  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  barons  and  gentry 
for  extensive  grants  of  lands,  particularly  in  Yorkshire.  Of  these  grants, 
together  with  the  privileges,  &c.,  the  histories  and  registers  of  the  Abbey 
contain  full  records,  the  most  perfect  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  an  original 
chartulaiy,  beautifully  written,  upon  vellum,  about  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  This  chartulary  was 
one  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton,  and  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  effects  of  the  fire  which  threatened  the  total  destruction  of  that 
invaluable  collection.  There  is  a  valuable  history  of  the  monasteiy,  entitled 
**  Liber  Melse,"  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  late  W.  H. 
Smyth,  Esq.,  of  Heath,  Yorkshire.  The  former  work  contains  a  list  of  132 
places  where  the  monks  of  Melsa  had  possessions. 

In  Waghen  alone  the  Abbot  of  Meaux  had  103  tenants,  who  paid  various 
sums,  from  £3.  Gs.  8d.  down  to  2d.,  yearly,  the  whole  amounting  to  £66.  8s. 
4id.  We  have  shewn  in  the  history  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  that  the  site  of  that 
town  was  the  property  of  the  monks  of  Meaux,  and  that  it  was  exchanged  for 
lands  in  other  places,  with  King  Edward  I.  The  Cistercians,  an  order  modi- 
fied from  the  austere  principles  of  St.  Benedict,  were  established  in  England 
at  an  early  period,  and  though  they  professed  the  utmost  simplicity,  the  re- 
ligious of  the  order  soon  became  exceedingly  wealthy.     (See  page  382.) 

The  monks  of  Melsa  possessed  many  privileges ;  they  were  quit  of  all  pleas 
of  murder,  free  from  all  titlies  and  royal  exactions,  exempt  from  suit  and 
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secular  service,  and  endowed  with  all  the  same  laws,  cnstonis,  and  immmn- 
ties,  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Yoik.  In  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Abbey  are  upwards  of  80  Pope's  Bulls#  61  charters  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  several  charters  granted  by  the  Kings 
of  England.  The  Abbey  church  was  very  rich  in  relics,  and  the  libnuy  was 
extensive.  "  Holdemess,"  writes  Poulson,  "  may  well  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  the  key  of  many  of  her  antiquities."  The  number  of  monks  at  Melsa 
varied  at  different  periods,  from  36  to  50 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
were  more  than  the  Abbot  and  24  monks  pensioned  at  the  dissolution,  when 
the  revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  valued  at  Jg299.,  according  to  Dngdale,  and 
at  iS415.  per  annum,  according  to  Speed. 

The  following  list  of  Abbots  of  Meaox  will  be  found  pretty  correct : — ^Adam,  the  first 
Abbot,  resigned  in  1160;  Philip,  occurs  in  1182;  Thomas;  Hngh,*occur8  in  1210; 
Geoffi:e7  de  Sawtry,  in  1220;  Bichard  de  Ottringham,  1221 ;  BGchael  de  Bmnne,  1246 ; 
Wm.  de  Driffield,  1251 ;  Bd.de  Thornton,  1269;  Bt  de  Skyren,  1270;  Bd.  de  Bacton, 
1280;  Boger  de  Driffield,  1286;  Adam  de  Skyren,  1810;  Hugh  de  Lowen;  William  de 
Dringhoe,  1349;  John  de  Beyseley,  1356;  Bt.  de  Beverley,  1350;  Wm.  de  Dringhoe, 
1367;  Wm.  de  Ursingham,  1372;  Thomas  de  Burton,  1396;  John  de  HoUand,  1423; 
Philip  Davill,  1445;  John  de  Sutton,  1458;  Wm.  Feryff;  Balph  Sloame,  1471;  John 
Clapham,  1488 ;  and  Bd.  Stopea,  the  last  Abbot,  well  knowing  that  **  in  the  King's  finrour 
was  life,"  surrendered  the  Abbey  on  the  11th  December,  1540." 

The  Abbey  is  considered  to  have  been  a  splendid  pile,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment t>f  this  part  of  Holdemess;  and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  time  of  its 
dissolution,  that,  we  are  told,  it  took  only  as  many  days  to  destroy  it,  as  it 
had  taken  years  to  erect  it  The  Monasticon  states  that  in  the  3rd  of  Ed- 
ward YI.  (1550),  the  site  was  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Warwick ;  but  in 
the  Srd  of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  granted  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  and  much  of 
the  property  belonging  to  it,  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  her  favourite. 
The  site,  and  lands  adjoining,  are  now  the  property  of  H.  W.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  of  Meaux  Grange,  having  descended  to  him  from  his  uncle  BX.  Wise, 
Esq.,  whose  £either  purchased  them  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  circuit 
of  the  Abbey  was  60  acres,  of  the  orchard  20  acres,  of  the  garden  5  acres, 
total  85  acres.  The  deep  moats  around  it  are  distinctly  traceable.  A  small 
arched  gateway,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  outer  walls,  are  all  that  now  re- 
main standing  of  this  once  splendid  monastery.  The  ground  occupied  by  the 
church  can  yet  be  traced ;  near  it  is  a  subterranean  passage,  which  has  been 
explored  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  partly  filled  with  water.  The  site 
of  the  Abbey  is  now  rich  grazing  land,  with  an  abundance  of  fine  old  wood. 
Many  antique  relics  have  been  discovered  here  from  time  to  time.  Beneath 
the  brick  pavement  of  the  floor  of  the  Abbey,  which  had  not  been  previously 
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disturbed,  a  stone  coffin  was  found  in  1834,  containing  human  bones  and  the 
common  seal  of  the  house.  The  latter  is  circular,  with  a  legend,  and  exhibits 
a  crowned  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  seated,  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her 
lap.  In  the  garden  of  the  Abbey  farm  an  old  draw  well  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago,  and  among  other  relics  found  therein,  were  an  old  tankard,  an 
antique  knife,  a  key,  and  a  ring.  This  well  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  water 
is  excellent.  In  the  garden  of  the  farm  house  is  a  large  floor  stone,  which 
has  had  a  brass  effigy  of  a  lady,  and  an  inscription,  said  to  be  designed  for 
the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  wife  of  William  le  Gros.  There  is  a  tesselated 
pavement  in  the  same  place.  In  the  decoy  have  been  found  a  stag's  horn, 
a  silver  ring,  inscribed  "  Sir  Wm.  Alford,  of  Meaux,"  a  brass  thimble,  &c. 
In  front  of  Mr.  Richardson's  house  is,  as  has  been  observed,  a  tesselated 
pavement ;  and  in  the  garden  is  a  floor  stone,  about  6  feet  long,  broken  into 
fragments,  removed  from  the  Abbey  ruins,  bearing  a  legend,  and  the  figure 
of  an  Abbot,  with  a  pastoral  stafif,  under  a  crockcted  canopy.  Beneath  this 
stone  a  skeleton  was  found,  nearly  entire,  but  no  remains  of  a  coffin. 

HOLDERNESS  NORTH  DIVISION.— The  foUowing  parishes  com- 
prise the  north  division  or  bailiwick  of  the  Wapentake  of  Holdemess,  viz. : — 
Atwick,  Barmston,  Beeford,  Brandesburton,  Catwick,  North  Frodingham, 
Goxhill,  Hornsea,  Leven,  Mappleton,  Nunkeeling,  Rise,  Long  Riston,  Routh, 
Sigglesthome,  Skipsea,  and  Withemwiok. 

AVwicK. — The  parish  of  Atwick,  or  Attenwick,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  German  Ocean,  and  comprises,  including  the  manors  of  Arram  and  Skir- 
lington,  about  3,186  acres,  and  a  population  of  824  persons.  The  rateable 
value  of  Atwick,  without  th^  hamlets,  is  £1,694. ;  that  of  the  whole  parish  is 
£S,68d.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  but  veiy  fertile  clay.  The  sea  view  to  Bridlington 
Quay  and  Flamborough  Head  is  extensive  and  beautiful.  The  manor  of 
Atwick  was  in  the  families  of  Hastings,  Mauley,  Bigot,  Salvaine,  Bulmer, 
Ughtred,  and  Constable,  but  the  manorial  rights  of  the  place  are  now  the 
sulrject  of  dispute.  The  principal  landowners  are  William  Ward,  Esq.,  Mr. 
George  Mason  Gale,  the  Misses  Ogle,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Lowson  and  J.  T. 
Dickinson.  The  Church  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St  Mary,  Brid- 
lington, to  which  it  was  granted  by  Everard  de  Roos,  in  the  Idth  century. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£4.  7s.  lid.,  and  now  returned  at  JS149.  nett.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Vicar 
Rev.  Cyril  W.  Wood.  The  small  tithes  were  commuted  in  1779,  for  26| 
acres  of  glebe,  and  an  annual  payment  of  £19.  The  Edifice  (St  Lawrence) 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  small  square  tower  of  brick,  containing 
two  bells.    The  tower  was  rebuilt  by  the  parish,  and  the  chancel  repaired, 
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in  1829.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  flat.  The  late  Vicar  has  built  a  handsome 
Vicarage  House,  of  white  brick,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,000. ;  £300.  of  which 
was  raised  by  Gilbert's  Act,  and  £100.  from  Queen  Aune*8  Bounty. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  sea,  about  3  miles  N.  from 
Hornsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  part  of  the  shaft  of  an  old  stone  cross, 
raised  on  three  steps,  the  height  of  the  whole  being  now  about  15  feet.  In 
1786  the  cross  was  distant  from  the  sea  33  chains  61  links,  it  is  now  scarcely 
half  that  distance.  A  portion  of  a  tusk,  3  feet  2  inches  in  length,  1  foot  8 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  4  stone  2  pounds,  was  discovered  some 
years  ago,  on  the  sea  shore  at  this  place,  having  DEillen  from  the  chSL  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thrice  as  long  when  entire,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
tusk  of  the  fossil  elephant.  It  was  presented  to  the  late  Dr.  Alderson  of 
Hull.     A  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1821. 

Atwick  HaUy  the  property  of  William  Ward,  Esq.,  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  village. 

Edward  Fenwick,  in  1689,  bequeathed  land  at  Beeford  (in  lieu  of  which 
33  acres  was  allotted  at  the  enclosure),  the  rents  to  be  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children  of  the  parish,  and  the  apprenticing  one  poor  boy 
every  year.  The  annual  rent  is  now  about  £40.,  of  which  the  master  of  the 
parish  school  receives  £21.  per  annum,  for  teaching  17  poor  boys;  two 
guineas  a  year  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Sunday  school ;  and  about 
£15.  a  year  is  expended  in  apprenticing  and  clothing  poor  boys.  The 
schoolmaster  has  also  five  guineas  a  year  from  Burton's  Charity,  which  con- 
sists of  18a.  8r.  of  land,  in  Hornsea  parish,  left  by  Ralph  Burton  in  1726, 
The  remainder  of  the  rents  of  this  land  is  expended  upon  the  poor. 

Arram,  or  Ergham,  is  a  small  hamlet  and  manor,  2  miles  S.W.  of  Atwick, 
which  at  an  early  x>eriod  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux,  and  at  the  disso-' 
lution  it  came  to  the  Crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  after  passing  through  several  hands,  it  was 
carried  in  marriage,  by  the  heiress  of  Alderman  Dobson,  of  Hull,  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hildyard,  and  it  continued  in  this  fiamily  till  1804,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  John  Bainton,  Esq.  The  estate  contains  about  490  acres. 
The  Manor  House,  called  Arram  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bainton,  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  either  upon  or  very  near  a  more 
ancient  mansion. 

SkirUngton  is  another  hamlet  and  manor  in  this  parish,  situated  about  2 
miles  N.  of  Atwick.  The  place  formerly  had  owners  who  derived  their  name 
from  it,  and  one  of  whom  gave  it  to  the  Priory  of  Bridlington.  At  the  dis- 
solution it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  since  passed  through 
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various  hands.  The  place  now  consists  of  two  farms,  or  estates,  called  High 
and  Low  Skirlington.  High  Skirlington,  containing  188  acres,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  George  Etherington,  and  the  residence  of  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Etherington.  The  house  stands  on  high  ground.  Low  Skirlington  was 
purchased  hj  the  Be  v.  John  Gilby,  and  was  carried  in  marriage,  by  his 
daughter,  to  the  late  Col.  Beresford,  of  Chilwell  Hall,  near  Nottingham.  The 
farm  contains  td5  acres,  and  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Beresford. 

Barmston. — The  ancient  name  of  this  parish,  Bemeaton,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  its  original  possessor,  or  cultivator,  and  was  Bern's  totm.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  centary  Sir  Alan  de  Monceaux,  Ent  (a  Norman),  held 
this  and  other  manors,  as  a  vassal  of  the  Lord  of  Holdemess ;  and  about  the 
year  1430,  the  Lordship  and  Eectory  of  Barmston  descended  by  an  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Monceaux  into  that  of  De  la  See.  Sir  Martin  de  la  See, 
Knt.,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  left  two  daughters,  co-heiresses,  of  whom 
Margaret,  the  eldest,  married  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Ent.,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  father,  in  1407,  she  transferred  the  manor  and  Eectory  to  the  family  of 
Boynton,  in  which  they  have  continued  for  fourteen  generations.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  about  2,300  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £3,310. ;  assessed 
property,  £4,662. ;  population,  249  persons.  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Bart.,  is 
the  owner  of  the  whole  parish  except  the  glebe  land. 

Barmston  is  the  most  northern  parish  in  Holdemess,  and  is  separated  on 
the  north  and  west  from  the  Dickering  Wapentake,  by  the  EarVs  Dyke,  or 
Watermill  Beck,  which,  according  to  Leland,  was  made  by  one  of  the  Albe- 
marles.  Earls  of  Holdemess.  This  dyke  emptied  its  waters  into  the  Old 
Hoo,  or  How,  which  conveyed  them  into  the  river  Hull,  near  Frodingham ; 
but  when  the  Beverley  and  Barmston  Drain  was  formed,  part  of  this  ancient 
watercourse  was  taken  into  it.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 

The  Benefice  is  a  Rectoiy,  rated  at  £18.  lis.  lOd.,  and  now  worth  £1,065. 
nctt  per  annum.  Patron,  Sir  H.  Boynton;  Rector,  Rev.  John  Wm.  Bower. 
The  rent  charge,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is  about  £680.,  and  there  are  38  acres  of 
glebe  land  in  this  parish,  and  67  acres  in  the  township  of  Ulrome,  which 
extends  into  Barmston.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  an  ancient  edifice  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch, 
and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  aisle,  which  was  a 
chantry  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  Gothic  screen, 
and  the  entrance  to  it,  from  the  churchyard,  was  through  a  small  doorway, 
which  is  now  blocked  up.  The  tower  opens  into  this  aisle.  The  inner  door 
of  the  porch  is  curious,  and  is  referred  to  the  second  class  of  the  second  style 
of  the  Norman  era ;  and  there  is  a  small  narrow  doorway  on  the  north  side. 
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These  doorways  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  old  church  of  this  parish, 
which  was  probably  built  by  Sir  A.  Monceaux,  about  the  year  1100.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  is  a  table  monument,  of  alabaster,  to  the  memoiy  of 
Sir  Martin  de  la  See,  Knt.,  who  died  in  1494.  The  dado  exhibits,  in 
panelled  niches,  seven  full  length  figures  of  angels,  on  each  side,  holding 
blank  shields.  On  the  slab  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a  Knight,  in  plate 
armour ;  his  hands  are  joined  in  prayer,  his  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  and  his  head 
on  a  helmet.  He  has  a  conical  headpiece,  and  the  fillet  in  which  the 
head  is  bound,  bears  this  motto : — "  Jesu  Nazarene."  The  church  contains 
several  memorials  of  the  Boynton  family.  The  font  is  large,  ancient,  and 
curious.     The  Rectory  House  is  a  neat  residence. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Dade,  Rector  of  Barmston,  who  died  here  in  1790,  had 
prepared,  and  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  History  of  Holdemess  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and  it  is  to  the  Dade  Manuscripts  that  Poulson's  History 
of  the  Seigniory  owes  its  origin. 

The  Village  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Holdemess,  on  the 
Hull  road,  and  near  the  sea,  about  6  miles  S.  of  Bridlington.  Great  quan- 
tities of  gravel  are  carried  from  the  coast  here,  for  the  reparation  of  the  roads. 
The  School  was  built  by  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  in  1818.  Here  is  a  Methodut 
Chapel,  erected  in  1839.  An  Alnuhotue,  for  four  poor  widows  of  this  parish, 
was  founded  in  1726,  by  Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  who  endowed  it  with  £15. 
per  annum.  The  poor  of  Barmston,  Ulrome,  Brandesburton,  and  Skeffling, 
have  the  interest  of  JBdOO.,  turnpike  securities,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Holmes,  in  1772.  The  Manor  House  (now  occupied  by  a  iarmer)  is  a  large 
stone  building,  situated  near  the  church,  and  is  part  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
ancient  and  venerable  mansion  originaUy  designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Boynton, 
Knt.,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  completed  by  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  Knt, 
his  son  and  successor.  It  was  de^ly  moated  on  all  sides,  and  was  accessible 
only  by  a  draw  bridge.  The  house  was  dismantled  by  the  great  great  grand- 
father of  the  present  owner,  and  from  the  materials  arose  many  good  farm 
houses.  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  the  second  Baronet,  who  died  in  1695,  was 
the  last  of  the  name  who  lived  there,  from  which  period  Burton  Agnes 
became  the  family  seat. 

Hertbum  and  WinJcton  were  hamlets  in  this  parish,  long  since  depopulated. 

Beefobd. — ^The  townships  of  Beeford  and  Dunnington,  and  the  chapeliy 
of  Lissett,  are  comprised  in  this  parish,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  5,461 
acres.  The  assessed  property  amounts  to  £5,177. ;  the  rateable  value  to 
£4,d01. ;  and  the  population,  in  1851,  was  1,000  souls.  The  Toumsh^  of 
Beeford  contains  8,470  acres,  and  808  inhabitants.     Before  the  Reformation 
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the  manor  of  Beeford  belonged  to  the  Commandeiy,  at  Beverley,  belonging 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  that  period  it  passed  from 
the  Bang,  through  several  successive  families.  The  chief  landholders  at 
present  are  Thomas  Prickett,  Esq.,  of  Bridlington  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  John 
Stocks,  Esq.,  W.  Harland,  Esq.,  A.  Saltmarsh,  Esq.,  the  Rector,  in  right  of 
his  tithes,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Crooke  (a  minor),  of  Beeford.  This  place  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  it  being  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  that  there  was 
a  church  here  at  the  time  of  that  survey.  At  an  early  period  this  church 
was  given  to  the  Priory  of  Bridlington,  and  the  Knights  Templars ;  hence  it 
became  a  Rectory  of  a  double  patronage,  and  so  continued  till  the  dissolution. 
There  were  several  churches  in  Yorkshire  similarly  situated,  the  Rectories 
being  divided  into  two  moieties.  There  were  two  Rectors,  and  two  parsonage 
houses.  The  church  was  common  to  both,  who  officiated  alternately.  In 
1547  this,  with  many  other  Rectories,  was  granted  by  the  King  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  his  successors,  in  exchange  for  other  lands  anciently 
belonging  to  his  See.  The  Rectory  is  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  JS23., 
and  is  now  worth  about  £780.  per  annum.  The  Yen.  Stephen  Creyke, 
Archdeacon  of  York,  is  the  present  Rector.  The  tithes  of  Beeford  township 
were  commuted  in  1766,  for  200  acres  of  land  and  a  money  payment. 

The  Church  (St  Leonard)  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  porch,  and  tower.  The  latter  appendage  is  well- 
proportioned,  and  finished  with  a  beautiful  parapet,  composed  of  a  series  of 
open  crocketed  niches,  surmounted  with  eight  large  pinnacles.  The  windows 
are  of  various  shapes.  The  chancel  was  partly  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1719. 
The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by  a  screen  of  carved  oak,  and  the  aisle  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  three  pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery.  The  ancient  carved  seats  remain  in  the 
chancel,  but  the  desks  are  gone.  In  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  on  a  blue 
marble  slab,  is  inserted  a  brass  effigy  of  Thomas  Tonge,  who  was  collated  to 
the  Rectory  of  Beeford  in  1431.  The  figure,  which  is  8  feet  2  inches  in 
height,  is  dressed  in  a  richly  ornamented  cope,  and  is  in  good  preservation. 
Against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  sculptured  figure  of  St.  Leonard. 
The  present  Rectory  House  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  a  handsome 
commodious  residence.  At  the  enclosure  of  the  township,  11  acres  of  land 
were  allotted,  in  lieu  of  certain  balks,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church. 

The  Village  is  long  and  straggling,  and  stands  about  8  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Great  Driffield.  On  the  village  green  is  a  round-house,  or  temporary  lock-up, 
for  misdemeanants,  and  near  it  the  Stocke — those  aU  but  obsolete  relics  of 
bygone  times  may  still  be  found  standing  in  primeval  dignity. 
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The  Weslejans,  Independents,  and  P rim i live  Methodists,  have  each  a 
chapel,  and  there  is  also  a  National  School  established  here.  The  latter  was 
built  in  l^^lo,  and  is  supported  by  Mr.  Prickett  and  the  Rector. 

On  the  road  towards  Upton  there  are  many  small  garths,  or  inclosores, 
where  foundations  of  houses  seem  formerly  to  have  existed. 

(}row  Garth f  or  Crow  Orangey  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Abbey  of 
Meaux,  and  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Crooke,  and  the  property  of  trustees 
for  her  son,  Mr.  T.  Crooke  (a  minor),  is  a  farm  of  about  170  acres,  purchased 
by  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Crooke.  The  house,  which  was  enlai^ed  in  1849, 
stands  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  church,  partly  in  the  township  of  Beeford 
and  partly  in  that  of  Dringhoe,  in  Skipsea  parish.  There  is  a  lai^o  fish 
pond  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  Moor  Grange,  the  residence  and  property 
of  John  Stocks,  Esq.,  is  a  large  brick  building,  situate  about  2  miles  N.W.  of 
Beeford.  The  estate,  which  consists  of  447  acres,  was  purchased  by  the 
uncle  of  Mr.  Stocks,  the  late  Baron  Wood,  who  pulled  down  the  old  building, 
and  erected  the  present  house  in  1813.  A  few  yards  from  the  house  is  a 
deep  broad  moat,  which  formerly  surrounded  the  large  granary  or  storehouse 
of  the  monks  of  Meaux,  to  whom  the  place  belonged.  About  100  acres  of 
plantations  surround  the  house.  The  tithes  of  this  estate,  and  that  of  Crow 
Grange,  were  commuted  for  an  annual  payment  of  £11. 

Dunnington  Township. — Area,  841  acres ;  population,  09  souls ;  assessed 
property,  £1,022.  Dunnington,  or  Dodington,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  was 
a  soke  of  the  manor  of  Beeford.  John  Brigham,  Esq.,  of  Brigham  and 
Wyton,  who  died  in  1711,  acquired  this  manor  from  his  aunt  Catherine, 
widow  of  his  uncle  George  Creswell.  Wm.  Brigham,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
17 G7,  sold  Dunnington  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  Hedon.  The  chief  proprietors  at 
present  are  Thos.  Pearson  llichardson,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  trus- 
tees of  the  late  Jas.  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  John  and  Wm.  Jordan. 

The  HamUt  consists  of  a  few  scattered  farm  houses  and  cottages,  about  6 
miles  N.X.W.  of  Ilorusea,  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  once 
a  considerable  village  here,  as  many  foundations  are  met  with  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  manor ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  small  Chapel  of 
Ease  here,  as  part  of  the  foundations  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  chapel  yard 
is  still  a  separate  enclosure,  and  continues  to  be  a  place  of  interment.  At 
the  enclosure  40  acres  of  land  and  £10.  per  annum,  were  allotted  to  the 
Hector  of  Beeford,  in  lieu  of  all  tithes.  Here  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  built  in  1839. 

Dunnington  House,  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Charles  N.  Hopkinson, 
T'ii^q.,  is  a  large  commodious  brick  building,  attached  to  which  are  some  oiiia- 
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mental  plantations,  a  good  farm,  farm  buildings,  &c.     This  place  is  now 
adyertised  for  sale. 

Dunningtan  Grange,  a  good  farm  house,  and  farm  of  about  169  acres,  has 
just  been  purchased  of  the  Hopkinson  family,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lamplough. 

Lissett  Chapelry. — The  manor  of  Lissett  belongod  to  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Barmston,  and  after  passing  through  the  Hildyards  and  other  families,  it 
was  purchased  in  1836,  by  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  of  Hibston  Hall,  who  owns 
all  the  land  except  the  tithe  farm  of  133  acres,  which,  at  the  enclosure,  was 
allotted  to  the  Rector  of  Beeford,  in  Heu  of  tithes.  Area,  1,098  acres ;  of 
the  rateable  value  of  £1,445. ;  population,  123  souls.  The  Hamlet  is  small, 
and  stands  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bridlington,  and  3  N.E.  from  Beeford. 

The  Chapel  (St.  James)  is  a  small  humble  building,  consisting  of  a  body, 
chancel,  and  modem  porch.  Those  parts  of  it  that  remain  unaltered  are 
probably  of  the  12th  or  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  The  south  door  has 
a  Saxon  or  Norman  arch.  The  chancel  arch  is  low,  plain,  and  semicircular, 
and  rests  on  low  piers.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  the  font  is  a 
plain  cylindrical  bowl,  set  on  a  modem  block  of  stone.  About  a  century 
ago  a  dreadful  storm  unroofed  this  chapel,  and  otherwise  injured  it.  The 
chapelry  is  attached  to  Beeford,  and  has  a  right  of  sepulture. 

The  Manor  House  (now  a  farm  house)  is  an  old  brick  building,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chapel. 

For  the  Township  oj  Eske,  which  is  in  this  division  of  Holderness,  see 
page  298. 

Brandesburton. — This  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Brandesburton 
and  Moor  Town.  The  etymology  of  Burton  is  noticed  at  page  386.  Certain 
lands  at  Drantisburtone  were  given  to  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  by 
the  Saxon  King  Athelstan,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  that  establishment 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  Among  the  families  who  held  posses- 
sions in  this  place  at  an  early  date,  occurs  that  of  St.  Quintin,  who  are  said  to 
have  received  their  name  from  the  capital  of  Picardy,  in  France,  and  to  have 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  to  England.  About  the  reign  of  Richard, 
or  John,  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Lord  of  this  Manor,  granted  a  license  to  the 
monks  of  Meaux  to  make  a  ditch  between  Brandesburton  and  Hayholme. 
In  1280  Herbert  St.  Quintin  obtained,  for  himself  and  heirs,  a  charter  for  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursdays,  and  a  fair  at  Brandesburton  yearly,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  had  a  grant  of 
free  warren  here,  and  in  several  other  places  in  Holderness.  About  the  end 
of  the  14th  century  Lora,  daughter  and  co- heiress  of  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin, 
Knt.,  carried  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Sir  Robert  Grey,  Kut.,  and  it  after- 
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wards  descended  to  the  Dacre  family.  The  manor  and  upwards  of  3,000 
acres  of  the  soil  was  assigned  in  tnist  to  the  Lord  Major  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  hj  Ladj  Dacres,  the  wife  of  Gregory  Lord  Dacres,  for  the  benefit 
of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  which  she  founded.*  Gregory  Lord 
Dacres  died  in  1594,  and  Lady  Anna  died  in  1595,  and  both  are  buried 
beneath  an  altar  tomb  bearing  their  e£Bgies,  situated  under  an  arch  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  churchyard  of  CheLsea. 

Besides  the  Trustees,  or  Governors,  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  who  are  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  other  chief  landowners  here  are  Richard  BetheU, 
Esq.,  Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixon.  The  area  of  the 
entire  parish,  according  to  the  last  Parliamentary  return,  is  5,060  acres ; 
and  the  population  779  souls.  Brandeshurton  Toumahip  contains  4,562  acres, 
of  the  rateable  value  of  £6,507.  It  extends  three  miles  westward,  to  the 
hamlets  of  Burshill  and  Banviek  Steer,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hull,  where 
the  carrs  form  rich  pastures.    The  other  lands  are  generally  fertile. 

The  Living,  which  came  to  the  Crown  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Colle- 
giate Society  of  St.  John,  at  Beverley,  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  St.  David  s,  having  given  it  to 
that  College  before  1699.  It  is  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £24.  Ids.  4d., 
and  its  present  nett  value  is  returned  at  £895.  The  present  Rector  is  the 
Rev.  John  Hymers,  D.D.  The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  a  large  ancient  fabric, 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  15  th  century,  having  a  nave,  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a  large  porch  on  the  south  side. 
It  is  built  of  sea  cobbles,  and  patched  with  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
porch  is  of  brick,  and  the  whole  is  embattled.  The  windows  of  the  tower 
and  clerestory  of  the  nave  are  square-headed.  The  chancel  has  a  low  leaden 
roof,  and  some  of  its  windows  being  blocked  up,  it  has  an  odd  and  unsightly 
appearance.  There  are  seven  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  traceiy 
of  a  Decorated  character,  in  the  sides  of  the  nave.  A  double  row  of  five 
pointed  arches,  resting  on  slender  columns,  divide  the  aisles  from  the  nave. 
The  chancel  is  entered  by  a  small  Norman  doorway,  and  attached  to  the 
north  comer  appears  to  have  been  a  building,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  may 
have  been  a  chantry  chapel,  founded  by  the  St.  Quintins.  On  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  are  two  brasses,  of  the  size  of  life ;  one  is  a  Knigkt,  in  plate 
armour,  his  head  gone,  the  other  a  lady,  in  flowing  robes,  perfect.  The 
inscription  is  gone,  but  a  shield,  containing  the  arms  of  the  St.  Quintin 
family,  still  remains.  In  the  same  part  of  the  church  is  the  brass  half  length 
of  a  former  Rector,  William  Darell,  who  died  in  1364.  His  head  is  also 
gone.    The  windows  were  formerly  adorned  with  the  arms  of  St  Quintin, 
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Marmion,  Fitzhugb,  and  Dacre.  There  are  some  old  trees  near  the  church, 
and  the  view  of  the  edifice  from  the  south-west  is  picturesque. 

The  Bectory  House  adjoins  the  churchyard. 

The  VUlage,  which  is  large,  respectable,  and  pleasant,  is  situated  about  8^ 
miles  N.E.  of  BoYorlej,  and  5  miles  W.  from  Hornsea.  In  a  large  open 
space  stands  the  ancient  market  cross,  which,  with  its  base,  is  about  16  feet 
high.  The  shaft  is  an  octagon,  about  10  feet  high,  and  was  highly  decorated 
with  figures,  which  are  now  nearly  all  broken  away.  Mr.  Poulson  tells  us 
that  the  fiarmstead  opposite  the  cross,  bearing  the  date  of  1818,  is  the  Manor 
House;  but  HaU  Ofarth,  the  neat  commodious  residence  of  Mr.  William 
Terrington  Popple,  north  of  the  church,  is  now  considered  the  Manor  House 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Manor.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here  on  the  15th  May, 
and  there  was  formerly  a  cattle  market  on  every  alternate  Wednesday,  but  it 
has  been  in  disuse  for  the  last  25  years.  There  is  a  large  show  for  horses 
about  the  11th  of  April.  Petty  Sessions  were  formerly  held  on  every  Thurs- 
day, in  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  but  they  have  been  removed  to  Leven. 

The  Independents  and  Methodists  have  each  a  place  of  worship  here. 

The  Schools  are  held  in  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  i|i  1883  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor ;  and  about  150  children,  of  both  sexes,  attend  them. 

A  Mutual  Instruction  Society  was  formed  hero  in  1859,  and  consists  of 
about  50  members.  By  means  of  a  library  of  about  900  volumes,  reading  and 
discussion  classes,  as  well  as  lectures,  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes 
is  sought.    Mr.  S,  Harding,  the  schoolmaster,  is  the  founder  and  secretary. 

Brandesburton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Jonathan  S.  Harrison,  Esq.,  is  a 
handsome  red  brick  building,  with  stone  quoins,  Ac,  situated  a  little  west  of 
the  village,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
house  was  erected  in  1772,  by  Mr.  Midgeley,  but  the  centre  and  one  of  the 
wings  was  added  by  Mr.  Harrison  in  1851.  This  hall  and  property  belonged 
to  the  Midgeieys,  and  the  late  Eev.  W.  R.  Dixon,  Canon  of  York.  An  heiress 
of  the  former  family  carried  their  part  of  it  in  marriage  to  the  late  William 
Beveriey,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  from  whom,  as  wdl  as  from  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
whole  was  purchased,  in  1886,  by  Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Pocklington. 

Brandeslmrton  Lane  House,  about  1  mile  N.  of  the  village,  is  the  residence 
of  Wm.  C.  Harrison,  Esq.    It  is  a  good  brick  edifice,  erected  in  18S6. 

Brandesburton  Moor,  a  large  undivided  common  of  pasture,  is  depastured 
by  a  part  of  Bristhill,  and  by  about  two-thirds  of  the  proprietors  of  Brandes- 
burton ;  this  right  is  disputed  as  regards  the  other  third,  they  being  pur- 
chasers of  a  late  date,  are  said  to  have  no  claim  to  this  Tpmilege, 

Through  the  centre  of  this  parish,  for  nearly  two  miles,  runs  a  large  ridge 
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or  mound,  called  Brandesburton  Batfe,  probably  a  corruption  of  Baff,  a  hill 
or  steep  way.  It  varies  in  elevation  from  20  to  60  yards  at  its  highest  part 
or  crown  of  the  hill.  The  end  of  it,  a  little  south  of  the  village,  is  locally 
called  Coneysgarth  Hill.  This  extraordinary  hill  is  composed  of  layers  of 
sand  and  gravel,  and  for  ages  it  has  supplied  the  latter  for  the  repairs  of  the 
road.  Professor  Phillips,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject, 
attributes  its  formation  to  the  powerful  effects  of  the  Universal  Deluge.  The 
accumulations  caused  by  the  flood  compose  the  whole  mass  of  every  hill,  and 
form  the  deep  foundations  of  every  marsh  in  Holdemess ;  for,  according  to 
him,  there  is  hardly  any  district  in  the  island  which  displays  in  so  striking 
a  light  the  terrible  effects  of  the  deluge  as  Holdemess.  Many  relics  of  an 
antediluvian  age,  as  well  as  human  skeletons,  supposed  to  be  Ancient  Britons, 
have  been  discovered  here  by  the  labourers  who  dig  for  gravel.  Amongst 
them  is  an  elephant's  tusk,  buffaloes'  horns,  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  and  an 
abundance  of  marine  shells,  intermixed  with  gravel,  &c.  The  skeletons  have 
been  found  generally  near  the  crown  of  the  hill. 

In  1729  Frances  Barker  left  iBlOO.  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children 
of  this  place ;  the  money  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  10  j^  acres  of  land, 
at  Sutton,  and  the  rents  applied  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  testator. 
Wm,  Magauy  the  father  of  Frances  Barker,  left  a  rent  charge  of  50s.  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish.  The  poor  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  interest  arising  from 
Holmes's  Gift,  referred  to  in  the  parish  of  Barmston ;  and  20s.  a  year,  the 
interest  of  £20.  left  by  Mr.  Boswell. 

Thomas  Keith,  Esq.,  authof  of  several  works  on  mathematics,  a  system  of 
geography,  &c.,  was  bom  here;  he  died  in  London,  in  1826,  aged  64  years. 
Mr.  Keith  was  formerly  secretary  to  the  master  of  the  King's  household,  and 
accountant  to  the  British  Museum. 

Moor  Town  Township. — The  ancient  lords  of  this  place,  the  family  of 
Moore,  derived  their  name  from  its  situation.  In  some  old  deeds  the  name 
is  written  De  la  More.  The  whole  manor  and  township,  containing  498 
acres,  was  purchased  of  the  Ellerkers  by  the  late  Baron  Wood,  and  from  him 
it  descended  to  his  nephew,  the  present  possessor,  John  Stocks,  Esq.,  of 
Moor  Grange,  in  Beeford  parish.  The  Hamlet  consists  of  five  scattered 
houses,  and  is  situated  about  2  miles  N.E.  of  Brandesburton.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  township  is  d£499.,  and  its  population  is  28  souls.  The  soil  of 
the  carrs  in  this  vicinity  has  the  black  appearance  common  to  situations  long 
under  water.  On  the  edge  of  the  carrs,  to  the  west,  is  a  mound,  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  encompassed  by  a  moat,  or  ditch,  12  yards  wide,  surrounded  by 
an  outer  bank,  forming  an  oblong  of  about  160  paces.     This  is  supposed  to 
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be  the  site  of  an  ancient  residence.    About  30  yards  from  the  outer  bank, 
on  the  east  side,  there  is  a  broad  bank,  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the . 
ac^oining  lands,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  a  causeway  having  formed  an 
approach  to  this  dwelling,  which  would  be  entirely  insulated. 

Bur^tU  Hamlet,  consisting  of  three  or  four  farm  houses  and  a  few  cottages, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  that  branches  from  the  Barfe,  on  the  edge  of  which  are 
some  evergreen,  oak,  and  ash  trees. 

High  and  Low  Bcumck,  or  Biutwiek,  consist  of  two  farm  houses.  At 
Bastwick  Steer  is  a  feny,  and  a  place  for  shipping  com. 

Catwics. — ^This  parish  contains  1,650  acres,  and  S06  inhabitants,  and  its 
rateable  value  is  £2,051.  The  lordship  has  been  held  by  the  family  of 
Bethell,  of  Rise,  for  many  years,  and  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil  at 
present  are  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Lady  Strickland,  of 
Wassand,  and  Messrs.  W.  R.  Park  and  G.  Gibson.  The  patronage  of  the 
Rectory  was  in  the  Priory  of  Pomfret  before  the  Reformation,  but  since 
then  it  has  continued  in  the  Crown.  It  is  valued  in  the  Kings  Books  at 
£10.  Os.  5d.,  and  is  now  worth  £149.  nett  Rector,  Rev.  Thomas  George 
Kidd.    The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure. 

The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  a  small  Gothic  structure,  comprising  a  nave, 
small  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and 
a  small  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  nave  has  square-headed  windows,  the 
transepts  p<Hnted  windows,  but  the  chancel  has  common  sash  windows. 
Within  the  porch  is  a  circular  arched  doorway.  The  interior  is  neat.  The 
transepts  were  probably  chantry  chapels.  Thtf  font  is  a  modem  pedestal. 
The  church  was  repaired  in  184d.    The  Rectory  Home  is  commodious. 

The  Village  is  neat  but  small,  and  stands  about  8  miles  N.E.  from  Beverley, 
and  5  S.W.  from  Hornsea.  The  neighbourhood  is  undulating,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  growing  in  the  hedge-rows  gives  the  place  a  pleasant  appearance. 
Catwiek  HaU,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Rt.  Park,  is  a  good  building.  The 
Manor  House  is  now  a  modem  fieirmhouse,  and  near  is  an  excellent  spring  of 
water,  called  the  Lady  Well.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
each  a  small  chapel  here.  The  School  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £20., 
left  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  in  1792.  The  poor  parishioners  have  £2.  10s. 
per  ann.,  the  interest  of  £50.,  left  by  the  Rev,  James  Yotmy,  Rector  of  Cat- 
wick,  who  died  in  1768 ;  an  annual  rent  charge  of  £2.  12s.  dd.,  left  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Young,  who  died  in  1786 ;  and  25s.  6d.,  as  interest  of  £25. 10s.,  left 
by  two  donors,  and  now  called  town  stock. 

North  Frodinoham. — In  the  Domesday  Book  this  place  is  called  Foting^ 
ham,  but  in  later  records  it  is  spelt  Frothingham,    The  area  of  the  parish  is 
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S,8S0  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1851  was  846.  Rateable 
Talae,  £4,582. ;  amoont  of  assessed  property,  £3,660.  The  soil  is  a  strong 
clay,  and  the  surface  level,  with  ther  exception  of  occasional  remarkable  dilu- 
vial elevations,  formed  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  locally  called  Barfei.  The 
chief  landowners  are  Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq.,  Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq., 
Richard  Bethell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  William  C.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and 
John  Bainton  Harrison,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £5.,  endowed  with  a  rent 
chaise  of  £20.  per  ann.,  left  by  the  Rev.  C.  Blakestone,  in  1726,  and  £400. 
ffom  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  and  returned  at  £170.  The 
Rev.  S.  Eang  is  the  patron,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Mortlock  incumbent.  P.  Salt- 
marsh,  Esq.,  is  the  lay  impropriator.  There  is  no  Vicarage  House  belonging 
to  this  living.  The  Church  (St.  Elgin)  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  an 
ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and 
west  embattled  tower.  The  latter  appendage  is  lofty,  and  exhibits  some  good 
masonry,  and  on  the  west  buttress  is  this  inscription : — "  The  bottom  bed  of 
this  stone  was  15  feet  11  inches  above  the  offset  of  the  west  abutment  of 
Frodingham  Bridge  when  levelled,  15th  Sep.,  1815."  The  church  is  now 
disfigured  with  several  sash  windows.  The  roof  was  formerly  much  higher. 
The  chancel  seems  to  have  been  built  partly  with  the  remains  of  an  older 
building,  and  sea  cobbles ;  on  its  south  side  is  a  Norman  doorway.  The 
tower  contains  three  bells.  Four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  octagon  pillars, 
separate  the  aisle  from  the  nave ;  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  erected  in 
1786,  and  the  church  was  much  disfigured  by  churchwardens'  repairs  in  1816; 
in  the  chancel  is  a  piscina  with  a  semicircular  head. 

The  ViUage  is  laige  and  well  built,  and  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  navigable  river  Hull,  over  which  is  a  bridge.  It  is  about  5i 
miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Great  Driffield.  Frodingham  had  formerly  the  privilege 
of  a  weekly  market,  but  its  ancient  charter  was  transferred  to  Great  Driffield 
about  a  century  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  locality  of  that  town  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  old  market  cross  was  thrown  down  and  destroyed 
by  the  workmen  employed  in  excavating  the  Barmston  and  Beverley  drain. 
It  stood  higher  than  the  present  cross,  and  its  figures  and  ornaments  were 
much  after  the  manner  of  that  at  Brandesburton.  The  new  cross  was  erected 
in  1811,  and  is  of  modem  workmanship,  except  the  stone  in  which  the  shaft 
is  inserted,  which  is  elevated  on  three  steps.  Fairs  are  still  held  here  on 
July  10th  and  October  2nd  for  toys  and  pedlery.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship here  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Primitive  Methodists. 

The  National  School  was  built  in  1845.  The  Mechanics*  Institute  and  Li- 
brary,  established  in  1850,  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 
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Frodingham  Bridge,  \vbicb  was  erected  in  1826,  has  a  leaf  that  opens  for 
the  passage  of  vessels.  The  old  bridge  would  not  allow  a  vessel  to  pass, 
under  it  that  bad  not  the  means  of  lowering  ber  roasts.  Within  the  last  80 
years  there  was  no  other  bridge  over  tbe  Hull  than  a  wooden  one  for  foot 
passengers ;  tbe  river  was  forded  bj  horses  and  cattle.  Near  the  bridge  is  a 
landing  place,  and  several  warehouses,  coal  yards,  &c.  On  tbe  cleaning  out 
the  canal  at  the  bridge,  it  was  ascertained  tbe  carrs  or  moors  were  more 
than  20  foet  below  it 

Celts  bave  been  found  in  the  carrs,  and  urns  dug  up  in  those  towards 
Beeford.  A  silver  coin  of  Edward  tbe  Confessor  was  found  on  the  glebe  farm 
(now  in  tbe  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wise),  in  digging  a  well,  in  1838 ;  and 
in  a  brick  yard,  called  Vicarage  Close,  many  human  bones  bave  been  dug 
up,  from  wbicb  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  churcb  burial  ground. 

Tbe  Manor  House  stands  in  tbe  village,  and  is  now  tbe  residence  of  Mr. 
Drinkrow.  It  was  rebuilt  about  85  years  ago,  on  tbe  ground  wbicb  tbe 
former  building  occupied. 

Frodingham  Grange,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Thos.  Beynolds,  is  a  good  feurm 
of  411  acres,  allotted  for  the  great  tithes.  Mr.  Saltmarsb  is  its  owner; 
and  Field  Home  farm  is  tbe  property  of  Mr.  Josepb  Shepherd,  of  Dringboe, 
and  in  tbe  occupation  of  liis  grandson  of  tbe  same  name. 

The  parish  has  the  interest  of  £80.  for  tbe  education  of  poor  children ; 
£25.  of  this  sum  was  left  by  tbe  Rev.  S.  Hunter,  and  the  additional  £5.  is 
tbe  accumulation  of  interest  during  four  years,  when  there  was  no  school- 
master here.  They  have  also  the  interest  of  £10.,  left  by  Francis  Smith,  in 
1812,  for  tbe  distribution  of  bread. 

Emmotland  Hamlet,  about  one  mile  south  of  Frodingham,  consists  of  two 
farms,  belonging  to  William  C.  Harrison,  Esq.  The  river  Hull  used  to  flow 
a  foot  here,  and  this  was  formerly  the  landing  place  for  goods  brought  by 
vessels  before  tbe  river  was  made  navigable  to  Frodingham  Bridge.  Before 
the  drainage  the  carrs  were  six  feet  deep  in  water,  and  a  boat  might  have 
sailed  over  them  from  hence  to  Beverley.  A  swannery  once  existed  at  Em- 
motland. The  soil  hereabouts  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter  from  3  to  4 
feet  deep,  when  the  clay  commences.  Great  quantities  of  wood  are  taken 
from  the  carrs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  16  or  18  years  ago  a  piece 
was  dug  up,  measuring  60ft.  in  length,  with  branches  17  inches  in  diameter; 
it  was  partly  sawn  through.     (See  page  804.) 

The  Hoe  HiUs  join  the  barfe  at  an  opening  or  lower  sweep  in  the  range. 
Coneys  Garth  HiU  is  a  sandy  gravd,  upon  which  is  a  farmstead,  belonging 
to  Mr.  BethelL 
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The  Old  IIoo  watercoorae,  which  has  heen  akeady  alluded  to  at  page  401, 
is  now  diy.  Formeily  the  Hoo  was  rendered  available  for  smnggling,  bj 
means  of  fiat-bottomed  boats,  in  which  the  fanners  nsed  to  bring  down  their 
produce  to  Frodingham  mariset,  this  prodooe  serving  as  a  coTering  to  the 
smuggled  goods. 

GoxHUX. — ^At  an  earijr  period  this  pLaee,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cknule,  gave  name  to  a  fieunily  whose  estate  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Dis- 
penser's. The  Lellies  afterwards  possessed  the  property,  and  it  came  to  the 
Constables,  of  Wassand,  by  marriage  of  Marmaduke  Constable  with  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  this  place ;  she  died  in  1560. 
Lady  Strickland,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charies  Constable,  is  the  present 
possessor  of  the  manor,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  831  acres ;  population,  58 ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,679. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  rated  at  £8.,  and  now  worth  £384. 
per  annum.  Patron,  Lady  Strickland ;  Rector,  Rev.  C.  Forge.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1839.  The  Church  (St.  Giles)  is  a  small  structure, 
situated  on  an  eminence,  embosomed  in  lolty  trees,  and  was  nearly  all  re- 
built in  1788.  It  has  some  remains  of  Norman  architecture  introduced  into 
it,  and  consists  of  a  small  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  square  tower.  The 
chancel  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  nave,  but  much  lower.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  Norman  doorway,  of  unusual  dimensions  for  such  a  building, 
and  in  the  same  wall  are  two  modem  circular-headed  windowty  with  wooden 
frame$!  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  arch  to  the  chancel  is  low,  and  circular- 
headed;  the  seats  and  pews  are  unpainted;  the  reading  desk  is  slightly 
elevated,  and  there  is  no  pulpit.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  large 
fire-place,  and  grate  in  it,  the  chimney  running  up  and  terminating  outside. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  not  higher  than  a  common  sitting  parlour ;  and 
indeed  the  whole  edifice  has  been  so  tastelessly  modernised,  as  scarcely  to 
leave  any  remains  of  its  former  beauty.  A  beautiful  trefoil-headed  piscina  is 
placed  against  the  v^est  wall  of  the  nave,  and  above  it,  on  a  bracket,  is  a 
coroneted  head  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  was  a  chantry  founded  at  tlie 
altar  of  St.  Mary  in  this  church,  by  Master  John  dc  Goxhill,  Vicar  of  Scar- 
borough, but  there  are  no  remains  of  it  now  in  existence,  except,  perhaps, 
the  just-noticed  sculptured  head  of  the  Viigin,  which  is  certainly  not  in  its 
original  position.  The  font,  which  is  of  the  11th  centuiy,  lies  broken  in  a 
comer  of  the  nave.  It  has  different  designs  of  interlaced  work  round  it. 
Many  of  the  Constables,  of  Wassand,  are  buried  iu  this  church,  and  there  is 
an  old  tombstone  in  the  fioor  of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  Johannes 
Uxor  Hadulphi  de  Lellay.     It  exhibits,  in  bas  relief,  a  lady  under  an  elegant 
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canopy,  with  her  hands  joined  in  prayer.  Against  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  chancel,  in  the  churchyard,  is  placed  upright  a  broken  figure,  in  a  praying 
attitude,  which  was  once  recumbent.  There  is  but  one  headstone  in  the 
churchyard,  and  that  was  lately  erected.  ^ 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  about  three  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hornsea. 

HORNSEA. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  how  the  name  of  this  place  is  derived.  In 
the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  called  Homess — the  curved  pramonUm^ — and  as 
a  part  of  Hornsea,  called  Hornsea  Beck,  formerly  projected  into  the  sea,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  its  name  was  originally  expressive  of  its  situation — 
a  horn  of  the  sea.  But  Mr.  Poulson  remarks  that  if  this  supposition  has  any 
weight,  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  ChUnesse  (Kilnsea),  Witfomesse 
(Withomsea),  &c.  It  is  observable  that  in  another  part  of  Domesday,  Horn- 
sea is  written  Uomessei;  and  Withemsea,  Wid/omsssei.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  has  reference  to  the  lake  or  mere,  for,  as  we  have  seen  at  p.  304, 
the  word  sea,  as  in  Honu^a,  is  synonimous  with  mere. 

Before  the  Conquest,  Morcar,  the  Saxon  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  Gover- 
nor of  York  was  the  owner  of  this  place,  but  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  granted  it 
to  Odo,  the  Norman  Earl  of  Champaigne,  and  Lord  of  the  Seigniory.  This 
Odo,  with  the  consent  of  Stephen,  his  son,  gave  the  manor,  with  the  church 
and  mere  of  Hornsea,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  and  they  continued 
in  the  possession  of  that  establishment  until  the  dissolution.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  IH.  the  Abbot  had  a  grant  of  a  market  here,  which  is  yet  extant, 
but  the  market  has  fallen  into  desuetude  within  the  last  50  or  60  years. 
The  Abbot  had  also  the  grant  of  two  fairs,  which  are  still  held  here.  After 
the  Reformation  this  manor  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and 
the  families  of  Moore  and  Acklome,  or  Acklam,  were  amongst  the  former 
possedsors  of  it.  In  1674,  Sir  Hugh  Bethell,  Knt.,  and  Slingsby  Bethell, 
Esq.,  were  Lords  of  the  Manor ;  in  1679,  the  court  was  called  in  the  name 
of  the  latter  only,  and  thus  continued  to  be  kept  until  1684,  when  Peter 
Acklam,  jun.,  gent.,  occurs  as  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  manor  continued  in 
the  Acklam  family  until  1760,  when,  for  the  first  time,  this  court  was  called 
in  the  name  of  Wm.  Bethell,  Esq.,  and  has  continued  in  that  family  till  the 
present  day,  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  of  Rise',  being  the  present  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  Mr.  Bethell  and  Lady  Strickland,  of  Wassand,  are  the  chief  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  Area  of  Hornsea  with  Burton  3,160  acres ;  rateable 
value,  ig5,964.;  assessed  property,  £5,012.;  population  in  1861,  945  souls. 
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The  enclosure  of  Hornsea  was  effected  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1801;  the  award  is  dated  1809.  Hornsea  Burton  was  enclosed  long 
before  that  date. 

The  Toum  of  Hornsea  is  situated  about  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Hull,  13 
N.E.  from  BcYerlej,  14  S.  from  Bridlington,  and  40  E.  from  York.  It  is 
sheltered  bj  rising  grounds  on  the  north  and  south,  and  consists  principally 
of  three  streets  branching  from  the  Market-Place,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  stump  of  a  cross,  and  there  is  another  stone  cross  at  the  Southgate.  The 
market,  which,  as  remarked  above,  is  obsolete;  but  fairs  are  still  held  on 
August  18th,  and  December  17th ;  the  first  for  pleasure,  pedlery,  &c,,  and 
the  last  for  cattle.  The  town  is  of  considerable  resort  in  the  bathing  season, 
and  there  is  excellent  accommodation  for  the  numerous  Tisitors,  at  several 
well-conducted  inns,  as  well  as  at  many  comfortable  lodging  houses. 

Being  situated  near  "  the  wasting  cliffs  of  Holdemess,"  the  parish  has 
suffered  veiy  much  from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  popular 
tradition  of  Hornsea  Church  being,  when  built,  ten  miles  from  the  German 
Ocean,  and  the  following  distich  is  quoted  as  having  been  inscribed  on  the 
steeple : — 

Hornsea  steeple  when  1  built  tbee : 

Then  was  10  miles  off  Burlington, 

10  miles  off  Beverley,  and  10  miles  off  sea. 

That  this  inscription  ever  existed,  is  very  questionable ;  but  hazarding  a 
conjecture  that  it  did  exist,  it  is  very  probable,  as  Mr.  Poulson  remarks,  that 
the  cypher  was  placed  at  the  left,  instead  of  the  right  side  of  the  figure  one, 
as  he  has  shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  churchwardens*  documents — 
our  forefathers  being  extremely  liberal  in  cyphers  in  keeping  their  accounts, 
and  it  being  not  unusual  to  write  one  thus  01.  It  is  certainly  more  likely 
that  the  church  was  one  mile  from  the  sea  than  ten.  The  market  cross,  in 
1786,  was  distant  83  chains  and  61  links  from  the  sea;  but  now  it  is  hardly 
half  that  distance.  The  village  of  Hornsea  Beck  is  now  buried  in  the  sands, 
which  rise  by  a  very  gradual  ascent,  and  are  left  bare  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance at  low  water. 

On  the  south-western  side  of  the  town  is  Hornsea  Mere,  the  largest  lake  in 
the  county.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  1}  mile,  about 
f  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  Its  area  is  now 
about  486  acres,  but  was  formerly  much  larger ;  its  depth  varies  in  different 
places,  and  it  is  fed  by  internal  springs,  drains,  and  showers.  There  are  two 
picturesque  islands  on  the  lake,  covered  with  wood.  On  Sandwich  Island, 
near  the  Seaton  end  of  the  mere,  is  an  ivied  cottage,  built  of  wood  and  bricks. 
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attached  to  which  is  a  flower  garden ;  this  island  is  about  a  rood  in  extent. 
There  are  many  swans  on  the  lake,  and  its  waters  abound  with  pike,  perch, 
eels,  and  roach.  The  exclusive  property  of  the  lake  is  vested  in  the  fieunily 
of  Constable,  of  Wassand,  by  a  royal  grant>  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  Kent 

Near  the  mere  is  a  uUine  chalybeate  spring,  which,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Babington,  of  London,  possesses  considerable  active  properties,  but  the 
well  is  now  choked  up,  and  perhaps  undeservedly  forgotten. 

In  1433  the  Eectory  (great  tithes)  of  Hornsea  was  formally  appropriated 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  by  Archbishop  Bowett,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
perpetual  Vicarage  was  ordained  in  the  church,  of  which  the  Abbey  and  Con- 
vent of  St.  Mary  were  to  be  the  patrons.  The  Vicarage  was  endowed  with 
a  mansion  or  messuage  on  the  east  side  of  the  church,  erected  by  the  said 
Abbot  and  Convent;  and  with  the  small  tithes  and  two  oxgangs  of  land. 
Moreover  the  Vicar  was  to  have  all  the  emoluments  of  the  Chapel  of  Riston 
(depending  on  the  church  of  Hornsea),  and  a  mansion  at  that  place,  built  at 
first  by  the  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  two  oxgangs  of  land,  to  the  chapel 
thereof  appertaining.  At  the  dissolution  the  advowson  of  the  Vicarage  be- 
came vested  in  the  Crown,  from  which  it  was  alienated  by  Philip  and  Mary 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  the  succeeding  reign  it  was,  with  many  other 
livings,  restored  to  the  Crown,  and  so  continued  till  the  present.  The  Bene- 
fice is  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  (including  Long  Riston)  at  £13.  ds.  4d., 
and  now  returned  at  £382.  per  ann.  The  Rev.  William  L.  Palmes  is  the 
present  Vicar  of  Hornsea,  and  Rector  of  Long  Riston.  There  were  four 
religious  Guilds  or  spiritual  fraternities  in  this  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Corpus  Christi,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Catherine.  These  Guilds  had  the 
power  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements,  and  to  make  rules  and  ordinances 
for  the  disposition  of  their  revenues. 

The  Church  (St  Nicholas)  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  time 
that  the  Vicarage  was  ordained,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  west  tower,  formerly  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  which  was  a  well- 
known  sea  mark ;  but  which  was  blown  down  in  1739.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  porch,  with  a  large  square  entrance,  like  that  of  a  coach 
house,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  which 
acljoined  the  south  aisle,  and  of  which  foundations  have  been  discovered 
in  digging  graves.  The  arch  by.  which  this  chapel  communicated  with 
the  aisle  may  yet  be  seen,  though  it  is  filled  up  by  a  wall  and  window. 
This  side  of  the  nave  has  now  two  windows,  each  of  three  lancet  lights 
united,  and  one  of  two  lights.     At  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  is  a  low 
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broad  window  of  five  lights ;  the  north  aisle  has  three  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  and  a  pointed  doorwaj.  There  are  seren  clerestory  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  church,  haying  the  appearance  of  the  tops  of  large  pointed  win- 
dows ;  and  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  made  into  a  lantern  by  the  large 
east  window,  and  two  tall  elegant  windows  of  five  lights,  with  very  fine 
tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arches.  These  two  beaatifal  windows  are  now 
blocked  up,  and  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  east  window  were  destroyed 
by  the  storm  in  17S2.  In  the  face  of  the  tower  is  a  pointed  entrance,  and 
under  the  porch  is  a  depressed  arched  doorway,  with  a  square  canopy,  the 
spandrils  filled  with  quatrefoils.  The  aisles  extend  to  the  chancel  as  far  as 
the  before-mentioned  lantern  windows.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  very 
neat  and  clean.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed  arches 
on  each  side,  and  the  aisles  of  the  chancel  or  choir  are  separated  from  it  by 
three  similar  but  narrower  arches  on  each  side.  The  east  ends  of  the  aisles 
were  chantry  chapels,  that  on  the  south  side  being  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  chancel  was  formerly  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  carved  wooden 
screen.  The  tower  arch  is  closed  up,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  small  gallery. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  of  stained  wood,  the  nave  is  ceiled,  and  the  ceilings 
of  the  aisles  are  in  panels.  Two  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and  one  of  the 
north  aisle,  were  filled  vrith  stained  glass,  at  a  cost  of  about  J645.,  from  the 
church  reparation  fund,  about  three  years  ago;  and  in  1853  a  new  organ  was 
erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  at  an  expense  of  about  £185,  de- 
frayed partly  by  subscription,  and  partly  out  of  the  reparation  fund.  Three 
neat  brass  chandeliers,  of  twelve  lights  each,  were  presented  about  a  year  ago 
by  Miss  Beckwith,  of  Hornsea.  The  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  now  occu- 
pied as  a  vestry,  and  until  the  new  National  School  was  built,  the  same  end 
of  the  south  aisle  was  used  as  a  school-room.  The  tower  contains  three  bells. 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  soUtaiy  piece  of  ancient  stained 
glass,  representing  a  head.  There  is  a  vaulted  crypt  beneath  the  chancel, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  now  by  a  flight  of  steps  under  the  fiirthest  arch; 
but  an  aperture  under  the  east  window,  now  walled  up,  was  the  entrance.*^ 

*  XhiA  vanlt,  in  which  there  is  a  fire  place,  with  an  apertare  for  the  smoke,  is  aaid 
to  have  been  pnt  to  "  strange  nses."  Many  years  ago,  Nanny  Cankemeedle,  an  old 
woman  of  weak  intellect,  is  reported  to  have  made  it  her  habitation ;  and,  stranger  still, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  used  formerly  as  a  place  to  conceal  smuggled  goods  in.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  Whytehead,  Vicar  of  Atwiok  from  1706  to  1817,  and  for  some  time  Ourate  of 
Hornsea,  has  recorded  that  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  Deo.  1733,  the  parish  derk  waa 
concealing  goods  in  the  crypt,  when  a  short  and  sadden  hurricane  unroofed  the  church, 
and  blew  down  the  steeple.  This  violent  storm  arose  from  the  mere,  in  a  direction 
towards  the  sea,  destroying  and  unroofing  24  houses  (including  the  Vicarage  House), 
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On  the  soath  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  altar  tomh  of  alabaster,  erected  in 
memory  of  Anthony  St.  Quintin,  the  last  Rector,  who  died  in  1430.  The 
dado  displays  several  quatrefoils,  containing  shields. 

.  This  beautiful  edifice  stands  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  restoration,  and 
it  is,  we  understand,  intended  to  effect  this  "  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,**  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose ;  in  the  meantime 
it  is  proposed  to  raise  the  tower ;  restore  the  west  entrance ;  throw  open  the 
beautiful  tower  arch ;  and  pull  down  the  unsightly  gallery.  And  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Lady  Strickland,  who  is  the  lay  impropriator,  intends  to  restore 
the  three  fine  windows  of  the  chancel,  and  fill  them  with  stained  glass. 

The  Vicarage  House,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  orchard  near  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  was  burnt  down.  The  then  Vicar,  the  Rev.  William 
Lambert,  removed  the  site  to  where  the  present  house  stands.  The  present 
Vicarage  is  a  neat  building,  erected  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  W.  Eyre,  the  late  Incum- 
bent, at  a  cost  of  JS800. ;  of  which  £600.  was  contributed  by  the  Governors 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  £200.  by  himself;  and  a  large  sum  has  been 
expended  in  enlarging  and  improving  it  by  the  present  Vicar. 

The  Old  Eectory  Hottse  stood  in  the  Hall  Garth,  where  the  remains  of  a 
moat,  about  100  yards  east  of  the  present  High  Hall,  may  be  yet  seen.  The 
old  house  was  pulled  down  by  Peter  Acklam,  who  erected  the  Low  Hall  in 
1674  or  1675.  The  latter  house,  which  is  now  an  inn,  is  situated  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  in  Southgate,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Acklams. 
The  &mily  were  Quakers,  and  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house  is  their 
place  of  interment,  containing  eight  gravestones  bearing  inscriptions. 

The  stone  cross  already  noticed  stands  opposite  Low  Hall,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Southorpe  and  Hornsea  Burton  used  to  hold 
their  markets  here.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is 
an  elegant  light  specimen  of  such  erections. 

The  Old  Hall,  commonly  called  the  High  Hall,  is  a  large  red  brick  building 
of  about  the  time  of  James  L,  and  is  ornamented  with  gable  ends  in  the 
Dutch  style.    It  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  on  the  entrance 

14  bams,  ^c,  besides  the  damage  which  the  church  sustained.  In  its  progress  towards 
the  sea  it  oyertomed  the  windmill  in  the  field  called  the  Dales,  and  the  miUstones  were 
carried  150  yards  from  the  mill,  by  the  strength  of  the  wind.  Sheets  of  lead  were 
blown  from  the  church,  and  wrapped  round  two  sycamore  trees  standing  in  Hall  Garth ; 
a  woman  and  child  who  were  in  bed  together,  in  a  chamber  of  one  of  the  unroofed 
houses,  were  blown  into  the  street,  with  the  bed  under  them,  and  received  no  bodily 
harm ;  and  a  beam  was  blown  from  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  into  a  garret 
window  of  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

VOL.  II.  3  H 
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from  Hull  and  Beverley.  Little  is  known  of  this  curious  building,  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  farm  house. 

The  Weslejans,  Independents,  and  Primitivo  Methodists,  have  each  a 
place  of  worship  in  Hornsea.  The  National  School  is  a  neat  brick  struc- 
ture, erected  in  1845,  near  the  mere,  on  ground  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Constable.  The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  the  cost  of  its 
erection,  above  £400.,  was  raised  by  subscription,  aided  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Society.  The  Infant  School,  and  residence  for  the  schoolmistress, 
erected  and  supported  by  Lady  Strickland,  is  a  curious  building  in  the  cot- 
tage style,  nearly  covered  with  ivy ;  it  was  built  in  1848.  About  90  chil- 
dren attend  the  National,  and  60  the  Lifant  School. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Wade,  of  Hull,  erected  a  neat  mansion  here  in  1846-6, 
and  on  the  cliff  is  an  extensive  establishment,  called  the  Marine  Hotel 
There  is  a  preventive  station  on  the  ac^oining  cliff,  built  in  1830.  A  gibbet 
formerly  stood  on  the  north  cHff,  on  which  was  hung,  in  1770,  the  body  of  a 
notorious  smuggler,  named  Fennel,  who  murdered  his  captain,  and  sunk  the 
vessel  near  Hornsea.  The  north  cliff  is  now  numbered  with  the  things  that 
have  been. 

The  opening  to  the  sea  shore  in  front  of  the  town  is  called  Hornsea  Grap; 
the  sands  extend  right  and  left  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  the  rides  and 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  interesting.  A  submarine  forest 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  several  old  writers;  and  petrifactions,  fossils, 
pieces  of  decayed  trees,  nuts,  parts  of  stags'  horns,  &c.,  having  been  coUocted 
on  the  sands  here,  or  taken  from  the  black  moorish  soil,  to  be  seen  half  way 
between  the  cliff  and  low  water  mark.  In  1886  a  pair  of  antlers  were  taken 
out  immediately  fronting  the  town. 

The  Estate  for  the  fiepairs  of  the  Church  consists  of  two  messuages  and  a 
dwelling  house  here,  and  70a.  Sr.  ISp.  of  land,  with  a  bam  and  other 
buildings  thereon ;  and  58a.  1h.  of  land,  allotted  at  the  enclosure  of  the 
parish,  in  lieu  of  the  open  fields  before  belonging  to  the  charity.  The  several 
charities  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  Hornsea  amount  to  about  £10.  per  ann. 

Hornsea  Burton  is  a  hamlet  on  the  sea  side,  about  one  mile  S.E.  of  Horn- 
sea. The  land  is  divided  into  five  feirms.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  on 
this  hamlet  are  recorded  at  an  early  period.  In  1400  an  inquisition  was 
held  at  the  instance  of  Meaux  Abbey,  which  sought  to  be  relieved  from  cer- 
tain payments  in  respect  of  land  there  lost  by  the  sea.  It  appeared  that 
since  1334,  the  monks  had  lost  twenty-seven  acres  of  arable  land  by  the 
inroads  of  the  sea. 

Northorpe  HanUet,  now  no  more,  was  situated  north  of  Hornsea. 


if 
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Soui^horpe  is  a  hamlet,  so  called  from  its  relative  situation  to  the  town  of 
Hornsea,  as  being  the  south  thorpe  or  village,  with  respect  to  that  place. 

Hornsea  Beck  was  a  hamlet  probably  first  established  as  a  more  convenient 
residence  for  those  engaged  in  such  maritime  traffic  and  fishing  as  were 
carried  on  at  Hornsea.  *'  Several  circumstances  that  might  be  mentioned  if 
space  permitted,"  sajs  a  local  writer,  **  indicate  that  the  most  easterly  and 
principed  part  of  the  hamlet  stood  about  600  or  600  yards  east  of  the  Marine 
Hotel." 

Hornsea  is  noticed  in  ancient  documents  as  a  port.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  a  pier  at  Hornsea  Beck,  but  before  1709  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  sea ;  and  in  that  year  an  inquisition  was  held  at  Hornsea,  to  enquire 
concerning  the  waste  of  the  manor,  which  was  then  in  the  Crown,  by  the  sea. 
The  jury  found  that  since  1546,  no  less  than  88  houses,  and  as  many  little 
closes  adjoining,  were  decayed  by  the  flowing  of  the  sea  in  Hornsea  Beck. 
The  last  of  this  place  was  wasted  by  the  sea  about  a  century  ago. 

Leven. — According  to  Domesday,  the  manor  of  Lewene  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  at  the  request  of  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  at  the  dissolution  of  that  collegiate 
establishment,  in  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  (1647),  the  manor  became  vested  in 
the  Crown.  It  afterwards  passed  through  many  hands,  amongst  whom  were 
the  Micklethwaite  family.  In  1736,  to  174S,  it  appears  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland;  and  in  the  latter  year  it  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the 
&mily  of  Bethell.  The  soil  now  belongs  to  K.  Bethell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  Rev.  G.  Wray,  W.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  John  Spruce,  Esq.,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  proprietors.  The  parish,  including  the  township  of 
Hempholme,  covers  an  area  of  4,887  acres,  and  contained,  in  1861,  993  in- 
habitants. Rateable  value,  £6,094. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £6,352. 
The  land  is  mostly  copyhold,  subject  to  arbitrary  fines.  The  Totvnahip  of 
Leven  comprises  3,617  acres,  and  its  population  is  876  souls.  The  land  has 
been  improved  by  drainage,  and  is  in  profitable  cultivation. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  Rectory ;  before  the  dissolution  it  was  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Collegiate  Society  of  St.  John  of  Beverley ;  but  it  is  now 
vested  in  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev.  George  Wray,  who  purchased  the 
advowson  from  the  late  Rector.  The  living  is  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£16. 13s.  4d.,  and  returned  at  £1,190.  per  ann. 

The  Old  Church  (St.  Faith)  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower.  The  chancel  only  is  now  standing,  the 
remainder  of  the  edifice  having  been  pulled  down  in  1844.  The  old  church- 
yard is  still  used  as  the  parish  burying  ground.     The  first  stone  of  the 
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New  Chufch  (Holy  Trinity)  was  laid  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  on  the  11th 
of  July,  1843,  by  the  Rev.  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  late  Archdeacon  of  the  East 
Biding,  and  it  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  of  May,  1845,  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  of  Leeds.  The  site  of  the 
building,  and  J£500.  towards  its  erection,  were  given  by  R.  Bethell,  Esq.  It 
is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  stone,  consisting  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  and 
porch,  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  vestry  on  the  north  side,  and  the  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  arc  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  building  a  cruciform  ap- 
pearance. The  aisle  and  nave  are  divided  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on 
three  pillars ;  the  chancel  arch  is  very  fine ;  and  the  chancel  is  fitted  up 
with  stalls,  and  contains  a  piscina.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  and 
is  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  above  it  is  a  trefoil  light,  filled  with  the  same 
elegant  material.  The  other  parts  of  the  church  are  neatly  furnished  with 
open  seats ;  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  lessons  are  read  from  a 
very  neat  lectern.  The  roofs  are  open  to  the  timbers.  The  square  font  of 
granite  is  ancient.  Over  the  inner  door  of  the  porch  is  the  beautiful  sculp- 
tured capital  of  an  ancient  cross,  which  was  found  in  the  old  churchyard  by 
the  sexton,  about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  when  digging  a  grave,  in  1836. 
One  side  represents  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple ;  and  the  other,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  other 
figures  crowned.*  The  tower  contains  four  bells.  The  yard  adjoining  this 
church  is  not  yet  consecrated. 

At  the  enclosure  of  the  carrs,  in  1791,  a  yearly  modus  and  136a.  1r.  33p. 
of  land  were  given  in  lieu  of  tithes,  but  some  portions  of  the  old  enclosure 
are  still  liable  to  the  tithe  impost.  The  glebe  farm  now  consists  of  394a. 
Or.  31p.,  and  is  a  manor,  of  which  the  Rector  for  the  time  being  is  lord. 

The  Rectory  House  formerly  stood  nearly  adjoining  the  old  church ;  the 

*  About  a  mile  south  from  Leven,  at  the  junction  of  throe  roads,  leading  to  Booth, 
J^evcn,  and  RiKton,  and  opposite  a  white-washed  house,  with  brick  battlements,  is  the 
shaft  of  a  stone  cross,  which  is  now  called  WhiU  Cross,  and  for  which  name  it  is  doubt- 
less indebted  to  the  annual  covering  which  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  white-washer. 
The  splendid  piece  of  sculpture  above  mentioned  is  supposed  to  be  the  capital  of  this 
cross.  The  shaft,  surmounted  with  this  capital,  would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  cross  of  Bavenspume  or  Kilnsea,  and  now  at  Hedon  (See  page  367),  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  age  and  style  of  that  structure. 

Crosses  have  been  employed  in  almost  every  Christian  age  and  country  to  commemo- 
rate battles,  or  other  remarkable  events  or  circumstances,  or  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
property;  and  it  is  probable  that  tliis  has  been  intended  to  record  an  event  of  some 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  its  founders.  The  decapitation  of  crosses,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Poulson,  "  was  a  common  act  of  barbarity,  with  the  destruction  of  monu- 
mental brasses,  Ac,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation." 
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present  Rectory  is  situated  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  village,  and  is  a  large 
handsome  buildings  with  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  shrubberies,  and  plan- 
tations.    The  house  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  present  Rector. 

The  Village,  which  is  large  and  well  built,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
road  from  Beverley  to  Bridlington,  about  6^  miles  N.E.  from  the  former  town. 

A  Canal  from  the  river  Hull  to  'Leven,  8}  miles  in  length,  was  cut  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Mrs.  Charlotta  Bethell,  of  Rise  (and  now  the  property  of 
Richard  Bethell,  Esq.),  under  Acts  passed  in  the  41st  and  45th  of  Geo.  III., 
and  opened  in  1802.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  60  tons  burden, 
and  it  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  com,  lime,  coals,  &c.  At  the  head  of 
the  canal,  near  the  large  and  comfortable  New  Inn,  kept  by  Mr.  Richard 
Sanders,  is  a  commodious  wharf,  and  the  warehouses,  &c,,  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wm.^ 
Jackson,  com  merchant,  &c. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  a  chapel  here,  which  was  erected  in  1816, 
and  enlarged  in  1835 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  a  small  chapel, 
built  in  1836.  The  School,  which  is  well  attended,  is  partly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  There  is  a  Village  Library,  or  Book  Club,  held  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Frederick  Winter,  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn,  A  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  brass  spear  was  found  in  a  drain  near  the  village.  It  may  be 
considered  worth  recording  that  so  numerous  have  the  sparrows  become  of 
late  in  this  district,  to  the  great  destruction  of  the  barley  and  wheat  crops, 
that  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  offered  premiums  to  individuals  who  would 
kill  the  greatest  number  of  these  little  pilferers.  Consequently,  during  the 
past  two  years  nearly  9,000  sparrows  have  been  destroyed  here. 

The  Petty  Sessions  House,  containing  a  lock-up,  magistrates'  room,  &c.,  is 
a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in  1852.  The  magistrates  of  the  north  divi- 
sion of  Holdemess  hold  their  sessions  hero  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Leven  Hall  Garth,  situated  near  the  old  church,  is  occupied  by  a  farmer. 
Leven  Carr  extends  to  the  river  Hull  and  contains  seven  houses,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Aike  Dale  House  and  farm,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Geo.  Runton, 
and  Linley  Hill,  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Harper,  farmer. 

Hempholme  Township,  according  to  the'  Parliamentary  returns,  contains 
1,320  acres,  and  117  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  several  scattered  houses, 
extending  from  2  to  4  miles  N.N.W.  of  Leven,  and  comprises  the  hamlets 
of  Hempholme,  Hayholme,  and  Hallitreeholme.  The  Saxon  Holme,  as  we 
have  observed  at  page  263,  was  a  grassy  place  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  a 
place  surrounded  with  water.  This  would  be  descriptive  of  the  three  Holmes 
just  mentioned,  before  the  carrs  were  drained.  Hempholme  reverted  to  the 
Crown  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  and  about  800  acres  there  con- 
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tinaes  in  the  Crown  to  the  present  time.  The  fkmily  of  Bethell  held  it  by 
lease.  There  was  formerly  a  Swannery  here,  and  Mr.  W.  Bethell  was  the 
Eing*s  swanner,  and  held  a  Swannery  Court  at  Hempholihe.  The  principal 
house  in  Hempholme  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Kemp,  £Burmer,  which  is 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  carrs. 

Hayholme,  or  Heighholme,  consists  of  about  800  acres,  and  is  the  property 
snd  residence  of  John  Bainton  Harrison,  Esq.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HE., 
Hayholme  was  taken  out  of  the  manor  of  Leven,  and  giTcn  to  the  Abbey  of 
Meaux,  by  Wm.  le  Gros.  Rt.  de  Scures  gave  the  monks  a  carucate  of  land, 
viz.,  the  whole  Holme  between  Leven  and  Busthill,  where  the  Abbey  Grange 
was  built,  called  Hayholme  Grange.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  William 
his  brother  and  heir,  and  by  Hawise,  daughter  of  Wm.  le  Gros,  and  the  Ab- 
bot was  released  of  all  foreign  service  to  the  Eang,  or  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
and  also  acquitted  of  Castle  ward,  at  Skipsea.  In  1214,  Herbert  St  Quintin 
gave  the  Abbey  license  to  make  a  dyke,  20ft.  wide,  through  the  bounds  in 
the  marsh  between  Burton  and  Hayholme,  and  that  the  monks  might  lay 
their  earth  on  each  side  of  the  dyke,  and  the  water  to  their  own  use  to  fish 
in,  and  carry  on  it  what  was  necessary.  In  1243,  Fulco  de  Basset  gave  the 
monks  a  gate  and  a  pathway  from  their  Grange  in  Hayholme  to  Leven,  as 
they  had  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors ;  and  he  also  assigned  them  a  roadway, 
through  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Leven,  up  to  the  church.*  After  the  dis- 
solution the  property  of  the  monks  at  Hayholme  (about  200  acres)  was 
granted  to  Sir  Andrew  Noel,  Ent,  of  Dalby,  Leicestershire,  and  it  continued 
in  that  family  for  several  generations.  The  house  of  the  Noels  is  ancient, 
and  moated  round.  Hayholme  Hall,  tho  residence  of  Mr.  Harrison,  is  a 
commodious  erection  of  modem  date. 

Hallitreekolme,  or  HoUy-tree-holm,  consists  of  one  farm  of  164  acres.  Be- 
fore the  B.eformation  it  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Bridlington,  and  there  was 
a  Chapel  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  fisheries 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  HoUytreeholme  was 
granted  to  the  family  of  Bethell  for  a  term  of  999  years,  and  it  is  now  the 
property  of  Eichard  Bethell,  Esq.,  of  Rise. 

Weadland,  which  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Hayholme. 

Long  Riston. — Soon  after  the  Domesday  Survey  the  De  Scures  were 
lords  of  Riston.  It  subsequently  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Hild- 
yard,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Nuthill ;  and  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bethell  family  many  years.  The  lordship,  which  comprises  a  part  of  the 
township  of  Arnold,  contains  3,490  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £3,085. 
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Population  of  Eiston  in  1851,  316  souls ;  and  that  of  the  whole  of  Arnold, 
19d.  The  inhabitants  of  as  muoh  of  Arnold  as  is  situated  in  Ebton  parish, 
number  84.  The  surface  is  ohiefly  level,  the  soil,  a  strong  clay,  and  there  is 
some  ornamental  wood.  The  chief  landowners  are  Kichard  Bethell,  Esq. 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  and  Hugh  Wm.  Jackson^  Esq. 

The  lAvmg  is  a  Hectory,  and  is  held  with  Hornsea,  as  already  stated.  At 
the  enclosure,  in  177d,  about  160  acres  of  land,  and  a  yearly  modus,  were 
awarded  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

The  Church  (St.  Margaret)  is  a  small  plain  edifice,  situated  some  distance 
west  of  the  village,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  tower,  and  porch.  The 
east  window  is  pointed,  and  of  three  lights,  but  most  of  the  other  windows  of 
the  church  are  square-headed  and  small.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
are  indications  of  an  arch  of  communication  to  a  chantry  chapel.  The 
chancel  arch  is  low  and  pointed,  and  both  the  chancel  and  nave  are  open  to 
the  rafters.  There  is  a  gallery  for  the  singers  at  the  west  end.  Two  elder 
trees,  growing  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  give  it  a  slight  picturesque  effect. 

The  Village^  as  its  name  implies,  is  long  and  scattered,  and  stands  plea- 
santly on  a  gentle  eminence,  about  6^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Beverley.  There  are 
a  few  good  ioxm  houses  in  it  The  present  Bectory  Home  was  built  about 
three  years  ago,  by  E.  Bethell,  Esq.  It  is  a  neat  brick  building.  The 
Manor  Home,  a  handsome  brick  structure,  standing  a  little  south  of  the 
church,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  farmer.  The  School  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  £12.  per  ann.,  left  by  Mr.  Peter  Neville,  in  1807. 
He  also  left  certain  rents  to  be  applied  in  keeping  the  church  in  repair. 

Biston  Orange,  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  is  a 
large  commodious  brick  house,  erected,  in  1773,  by  Mr.  Neville,  the  then 
owner  of  the  property  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  Neville  Grange. 

There  are  some  devations  in  this  parish,  called,  respectively,  Farmton,  or 
Famton  Hill,  the  Woof  Hills,  the  Eye  Hills,  and  Coney  Garths.  The  latter 
was  an  ancient  enclosure  at  the  edge  of  the  carrs,  and  rises  very  suddenly  to 
about  30  or  35  feet  above  the  low  grounds.  At  the  enclosure  it  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  have  had  some  buildings  upon  it. 

Arnold  is  a  hamlet,  partly  in  Long  Eiston,  and  partly  in  Swine,  parish. 
It  contains  about  3,000  acres,  of  which  560  acres  are  in  the  latter  parish. 
The  population  is  given  above.  Mr.  Bethell,  of  Eise,  and  Capt.  Whitaker, 
of  Kirk-EUa,  are  the  principal  proprietors.  Arnold  Wood  House  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  Hamlet  is  nearly  a  mile  south  of  Long 
Eiston.  The  Independent  Chapel  here  was  rebuilt  in  1837,  and  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  was  erected  in  1836. 
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Mappleton. — This  parish  was  andentlj  called  MapUton,  because  it 
abounded  in  maple  trees.  It  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Rowlston  and  Great 
Cowden,  and  part  of  the  township  of  Great  Hatfield.  The  parish  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  contains,  according  to  the  census  of 
1851,  4,279  acres,  and  449  inhabitants.  The  Tottnship  of  Mappleton  in- 
cluding Rowlston,  contains  2,022  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £2,202. ; 
population  of  both  places,  203  souls.  The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  the 
Le  Brus  and  St.  Quintin  families,  and  seems  to  have  passed  by  marriage,  in 
the  same  manner  with  that  of  Brandesburton,  to  the  Dacres.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  the  family  of  Gee,  of  Beverley,  possessed  the  manor, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  Eobert  Moiser,  Esq.  The  chief  proprietors  at 
present  are  E.  R.  M.  Whyte,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  B.  Haworth,  Esq. 

This  Church f  peculiar,  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  or 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  and 
Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Forge.  It  is  rated  at  £4.  Ids.  4d. ; 
was  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  with  £200.  given 
by  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gee,  in  1811 ;  and  its  nett  annual 
value  is  now  returned  at  £58.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1770. 

The  Edifice,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  tower,  is 
now  being  restored  by  public  subscription.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building 
there  is  a  chapel,  or  chantry,  long  used  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Broughs. 
In  it  is  a  large  and  beautiful  table  monument  of  white  marble.  The  church 
is  on  elevated  ground,  and  there  is  an  extensive  view  from  the  churchyard. 
In  1786  the  church,  in  a  direct  Une,  was  28  chains  and  26  links  distant 
from  the  sea;  In  1836  it  was  25  chains  17  links.  The  sea  is  considered  to 
encroach  three  yards  annually. 

The  Village  is  pleasant,  and  stands  about  3  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Hornsea,  and 
13  E.  by  N.  of  Beverley.  The  Parsonage,  erected  in  1822,  is  a  large  brick 
building,  south  of  the  church.  The  Manor  House,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Charles  Jackson,  is  an  ancient  brick  structure  near  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  here,  built  in  1828.  The  poor 
parishioners  have  the  dividends  of  £126.  6s.,  four  per  cent,  stock,  purchased 
with  £100.  left  by  Robert  Brown,  of  Great  Cowden,  in  1790. 

Rowlston,  Bolston,  or  RoUeston,  as  it  is  variously  written,  is  a  hamlet,  or 
constablewick,  1  mile  N.W.  of  Mappleton.  It  contains  796  acres,  and  39 
inhabitants.  The  manor  went  by  marriage,  as  in  the  case  of  Mappleton,  to 
the  Dacre  family.  It  was  subsequently  in  the  Mayne  family,  and  passed 
from  them  to  the  Trusloves,  an  heiress  of  whom  carried  it  in  marriage  to  the 
family  of  Brough,  with  whom  it  continued  till  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
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Wm.  Brough,  Esq.,  Marshal  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1822;  when 
it  descended  tx)  Theresa,  wife  of  Benjamin  Haworth,  Esq.,  of  Bowlston  Hall 
and  Hull  Bank  Hoase,  who  is  Lady  of  the  Manor.  The  HM  is  an  old 
building,  and  was  formerly  moated. 

Oreat  Cowden  in  this  parish,  and  Little  Cowden  in  Aldbrough  parish,  forms 
the  township  of  Cowdena  Amho,  The  name  of  the  place  was  anciently 
written  Golden,  probably  from  Ceal  Cold,  den,  or  dun,  a  village.  The  area 
of  the  township  is  1,750  acres,  and  the  population  is  146  souls.  Bateable 
value,  £1,621.  From  an  early  period  the  manor  of  Golden  belonged  to,  and 
was  held  under,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  chief  of  the  Church  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley.  In  later  times  this  manor  belonged  to  the  Gee's,  and  passed 
from  Mr.  Moiser  to  E.  R.  M.  White,  Esq.,  who,  with  William  Wright,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  B.  Duke  and  Thomas  Jackson,  are  the  chief  proprietors.  The 
Hamlet  of  Great  Cowden  is  situated  about  one  mile  S.E.  of  Mappleton.  The 
Manor  House  is  an  ancient  thatched  building  in  the  village. 

Here  is  a  small  Wedeyan  Chapel. 

Little  Cowden,  or  Colden  Parva,  was  anciently  a  Parochial  Chapelry,  but 
the  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  a  portion  of 
the  village  was  swept  away  by  the  sea  about  150  years  ago.  The  living  is  a 
Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  formerly  contributed  to  the  church  of 
Mappleton,  but  it  is  now  annexed  to  Aldbrough.     This  place  is  in  two  farms. 

Great  Hatfield  Township  will  be  noticed  under  the  parish  Sigglesthorne. 

NuNKEELiKo. — This  parish,  including  the  hamlet  of  Bewholmc,  covers  an 
area  of  2,220  acres,  and  contains  269  inhabitants.  The  assessed  property 
amounts  to  £3,418.  The  place  is  called  GhiUinghe  in  Domescfay,  and  the 
etymology  is  probably  a  compound  of  the  Saxon  Chil,  cold,  and  inge,  after- 
wards corrupted  to  Keeling  or  KiUing ;  and  being  celebrated  for  a  Priory,  it 
afterwards  obtained  the  prefix  of  Nun. 

The  Priory  of  Nunkeeliny  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  (about 
A.D.  1150),  by  Agnes  de  Arches,  or  de  Catfoss,  wife  of  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin, 
for  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  was  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Helen.  She  endowed  it  with  the  church  here,  and 
three  carucates  of  land,  and  the  neighbouring  proprietors  soon  enriched  it 
with  many  other  lands,  &c.  Burton,  in  his  Monasticon  Eboracense,  has 
given  a  list  of  their  possessions,  with  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  Priory 
escaped  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  in  1537,  but  in  1540  it  was 
suppressed,  its  revenues  being  valued  at  £50. 17s.  2d.  gross,  and  JS35. 15s.  5d. 
nett.  The  site  and  demesnes  of  the  Priory,  as  well  as  the  manor  of  Nun- 
keeling  were  granted  (sold)  to  Sir  Rd.  Gresham,  Knt.,  to  be  held  in  capite  by 
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Knight's  service.     The  seal  of  the  Prior}'  attached  to  tlie  deed  of  suri'ender, 

in  the  augmentation  office,  represents  a  full-length  figure  of  St.  Hden,  with 

a  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  her  left     The  lower  portion  of  the 

legend  is  deficient;  the  following  remains: — S.  Sancte.  Hele Eccle. 

D 'Killing. 

The  follovdng  is  a  list  of  Prioresses  of  Nunkeeling,  with  the  dates  in  which  their 
names  occur: — Agnes  de  Boos  de  Beveriey,  in  1209;  Amaricia de  la  More,  1303;  Isabel 
de  St.  Quintin,  1316;  Isabel  Burton,  1380;  Jane  or  Joan  Barnston;  Jane  Trj'mm,  1453; 
Eleanor  Iloote,  1493;  Margaret  Fulthorpe,  10(M;  Isabel  Metham,  1505;  Jane  ^Vlanson, 
1521 ;  Christiana  Burgh,  1547.  The  latter  surrendered  the  house,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  X8.  per  annum  during  her  life ;  and  nine  other  nuns  had  much  smaller  pensions. 

After  passing  through  many  hands,  the  manor  and  estates  of  Nunkeeling, 
together  with  the  perpetual  advowson  of  the  church,  were  advertised  for  sale 
in  the  Yoi'k  Courant  newspaper,  of  the  10th  of  August,  1773,  by  the  trustees 
of  John  Hudson,  Esq.  Billings  Hill  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Jas.  Farthing, 
then  of  Foston,  and  the  remainder  of  the  estate  was  sold  in  portions  to 
several  purchasers.  The  manor  of  Bewholme  was  also  advertised  for  sale, 
and  was  included  in  the  above-mentioned  advertisement,  but  another  adver- 
tisement appeared  about  the  same  time,  cautioning  the  public  against  pur- 
chasing it,  as  it  belonged  to  Mr.  William  Acklam,  of  Bewholme,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  Beswick,  of  Reighton. 

The  Living  is  a  Pei-petusd  Curacy,  augmented  with  £800.  from  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  from  1807  to  1817,  and  now  returned  at  £55.  per  annum. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  R.  Otterbuni. 
The  present  church  stands  alone  in  the  fields,  and  is  a  small  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  chancel,  erected  in  1810,  at  the  expense  of  the  then 
patron,  T.  Dixon,  Esq.  Parts  of  the  circular  pillars  are  the  masonry  of  the 
old  Priory  church.  The  font  is  ancient.  In  the  chancel  is  the  mutilated 
eflSgy  of  a  crusader,  supposed  to  represent  Sir  Andrew  Fauconberg,  an  early 
benefactor  to  the  Priory ;  and  near  it  is  the  full  length  eflSgy  of  a  lady.  An 
inscription  on  a  white  stone  on  the  floor  denotes  that  Robert  Owst,  an  eccle- 
siastic, was  buried  there  in  1480.  This  is  the  oldest  memorial  of  the 
family  of  Owst.  There  are  also  several  memorials  of  the  family  of  Acklam, 
of  Bewholme. 

There  is  no  village  at  Nunkeeling,  strictly  speaking,  the  houses  being 
scattered  all  over  the  township.  The  Manor  Honse,  close  to  the  churcb, 
seems  to  have  been  built  from  the  old  materials  of  the  Priory.  On  the  side 
of  the  road  from  this  place  to  Catfoss,  stands  the  broken  shaft  of  an  ancient 
stone  cross.  BUlings  Hill  House  and  estate  now  belongs  to  John  Rickerby, 
Esq.,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Robson,  farmer. 
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Bewhohne  is  a  pleasant  village,  situated  about  3  miles  N.W.  from  Hornsea. 
The  principal  landowners  here  are  Mr.  Thos.  Ward,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Messrs. 
Chas.  Cornwall  and  Wm.  Acklam.     The  soil  is  chiefly  a  strong  clay. 

Nunkeeling  Church  is  more  than  a  mile  west  from  Bewholme.  The 
Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here.  The 
School,  which  was  built  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  J260.  raised  by  subscription,  is 
almost  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Bewholme  Hall,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brankley,  farmer,  is  a 
good  building,  erected  by  Sir  William  Pennyman,  above  fifty  years  since. 

Rise. — Franco,  of  Fauconberg  in  Normandy,  who  had  come  over  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  held  this  place  as  a  vassal  of  Drogo,  at  the  period  of 
the  Domesday  Survey.  The  Fauconbergs,  of  which  this  Franco  was  the 
ancestor,  became  ennobled,  and  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  for  nearly  400  years. 
Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Fauconberg,  carried  this  and 
many  other  estates  in  marriage  to  William  de  Neville,  younger  son  of  Ralph, 
first  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  in  her  right  became  Lord  Fauconberg.  He 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Kent,  and,  dying  in  1463,  his  property  was 
divided  amongst  his  three  daughters.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II. 
granted  the  lordship  in  fee  to  Sir  Hugh  Bethell,  Knt.,  elder  brother  to  John 
Bethell,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  posterity.  The  present  much 
respected  possessor,  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  inherits  the  family  estates  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Wm.  Bethell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1799.  The  Bethell,  or 
Ap  Ithell,  family  are  of  Welch  extraction.  The  present  Mr.  Bethell  was 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1822,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  four  parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  that  county  in  1830 ;  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  he  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  East 
Riding  He  is  now  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding,  and  for  many 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  that  Riding.  The  area 
of  the  parish  of  Rise,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1851,  is  2,012 
acres,  and  the  population  is  197  souls.  Rateable  value,  £2,097. ;  assessed 
property,  £2,3o3.     The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  clay. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  i610.  Os.  6d.,  and  returned  at  £550.  per 
annum.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  present 
Rector  is  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Whatelcy.  The  tithes  have  been  commuted  for 
£537.  15s.,  and  the  glebe  consists  of  53  acres,  with  a  very  neat  residence. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  was  rebuilt  in  1845,  at  a  cost,  it  is  supposed,  of 
about  £2,000.,  Uy  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  and  is  now  a  neat  structure,  with 
a  tower.  It  contains  several  monuments  to  the  Bethell  family.  There  were 
two  chantries  in  tliis  church  before  the  Reformation,  dedicated  severally  to 
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the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The  lands  with  which  the 
fonner  of  those  chantries  was  endowed,  were  appropriated  hy  Edward  YI.,  to 
the  support  of  the  school  of  Giggleswick  in  Craven. 

There  is  no  assemblage  of  houses  that  might  be  called  a  village;  the 
fiarmhouses  are  scattered,  and  there  are  several  neat  cottages,  for  labourers, 
built  bj  Mr.  BethelL  The  place  is  situated  about  8  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Beverley,  and  6  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hornsea. 

Rise  Hall,  the  elegant  seat  of  Kichard  Bethell,  Esq.,  and  of  his  nephew, 
Wm.  F.  Bethell,  Esq.,  is  situated  in  a  fine  park,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
timber.  About  300  head  of  deer  occupy  130  acres ;  there  are  120  acres  of 
wood ;  and  the  fish  ponds  occupy  20  acres.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
park,  near  the  church,  is  ornamented  with  two  stone  lodges  having  Doric 
columns.  The  old  mansion  house  was  taken  down  in  1815,  and  the  present 
structure,  which  was  erected  in  its  stead,  was  finished  in  1820,  occupying  a 
space  of  five  years  in  building.  It  is  a  large  handsome  stone  structure,  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  having  three  fine  fjn>nts.  The  west  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  portico,  pillars,  entablature,  and  pediment ;  the  south 
front  has  two  projecting  wings  of  about  six  feet,  and  a  plain  pediment  in  the 
centre ;  and  the  north  front  is  similar.  The  interior  is  very  elegant  and 
chaste  in  its  design,  decorations,  furniture,  &c. 

The  Rectory  House  is  also  situated  in  the  park,  behind  the  church.  It  is 
a  neat  residence,  rebuilt  in  1809,  and  surrounded  with  tastefully  laid  out 
gardens.     There  is  a  School  for  poor  children,  supported  by  Mrs.  Bethell. 

Wood  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Francis  Dawson ;  and  Rise  Change  is 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hugh  Can*. 

Famton  contains  about  60  acres  of  land,  in  a  conspicuous  situation, 
planted  with  trees,  and  has  a  circular  course  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
training  horses  on  it,  but  it  is  not  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Rise  Bush  is 
another  conspicuous  place,  which,  from  its  elevated  station,  and  being  planted 
with  fine  ash  trees,  is  seen  at  great  distances. 

The  poor  parishioners  have  an  annuity  of  40s.  out  of  the  manor  of  Rise, 
left  by  Sir  Hugh  Bethell,  in  1G79 ;  and  they  have  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  rent  of  a  house  and  about  3^  acres  of  land  in  Withemwick,  purchased 
with  benefaction  money  in  1738. 

llouTu. — This  place  gave  name  to  its  ancient  possessors,  the  knightly 
family  of  De  Huda,  Ruth,  or  Routhe,  as  it  has  been  variously  spelt  The 
manor  was  in  the  Hildyard  family  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of 
Charics  n.,  when  Henry  Hildyard,  Esq.,  of  East  Horsley,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  by  will  dated  January,  1G74,  bequeathed  it  and  several  other  manors 
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to  certain  trustees  for  purposes  therein  directed.  Mr.  Poulson,  )frho  saw  a 
copy  of  this  will,  tells  us  that  it  seems  to  have  heen  one  great  object  of  Heniy 
Hildjard  to  disinherit,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so,  his  eldest  son  Henry,  of 
Kelstem,  who  had  embraced  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  manor 
and  estate  appears  to  have  then  passed,  probably  by  purchase,  to  the  family 
of  EUerker,  of  Risby  and  Moor  Town,  with  whom  the  property  continued 
until  recently,  when  the  whole  was  purchased  of  the  Misses  EUerker  by  Lord 
Londesborough.  The  parish  is  on  the  road  from  Beverley  to  Bridlington ; 
the  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  near  the  village,  and  at  the  extremity,  is 
stony  and  inclined  to  clay ;  the  land  has  been  well  drained.  The  low  lands 
towards  Meaux,  and  many  of  the  other  carrs  in  this  district,  abound  with 
trees  buried  beneath  the  surfieu^e.  Those  found  here  are  principally  oak,  of 
large  size,  in  a  perfectly  black  state,  and  are  used  for  gate  posts,  rails, 
paling,  and  other  purposes.  In  digging  in  the  carrs,  oak  leaves  and  acorns 
are  often  met  with.  In  1888  there  were  at  least  600  trees  dug  up  by  Mr. 
Danby  here,  in  a  fourteen  acre  field.  If  these  trees  are  not  antediluvian,  the 
probable  cause  of  their  being  buried  in  the  earth  is  stated  at  page  804  of  this 
volume.  Area,  2,88^  acres ;  population,  172 ;  rateable  value,  jSd,584 ;  as- 
sessed property,  £3,841. 

The  Church  is  an  ancient  Rectory,  and  the  advowson  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  owners  of  the  manor  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  so  it  continues  to  the  present  day,  Lord  Londesborough  being  the  present 
patron.  The  living  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £8.  17s.  Id.,  and  is 
now  returned  at  JS470.     The  Rev.  Charles  HalLis  the  Rector. 

The  Fabric  (All  Saints)  is  a  plain  low  ancient  building,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  low  tower,  and  stands  nearly  ^^  of  a  mile  W.  from  the 
village.  There  is  a  porch  on  the  south  side,  and  the  whole  building,  which 
appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  greatly  altered  in 
1885,  is  pebble  dashed.  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  chancel  is  about  two  feet 
lower  than  the  nave,  and  they  are  both  ceiled.  Beneath  the  communion 
table,  on  a  large  grave  stone,  are  the  brass  effigies  of  a  Knight  in  armour  and 
his  lady,  beneath  arches  of  pinnacle  work,  in  good  preservation.  The  image 
of  the  man  is  4  feet  8  inches,  and  that  of  the  woman  8  feet  10  inches.  The 
inscription  is  partly  gone,  but  the  male  figure  represents  Sir  Ralph  EUer- 
ker, of  Risby,  Knt.,  who  died  in  1557,  and  the  other,  his  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Constable,  of  Burton  Constable.  There  is  also  in  the 
chancel  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  crusader,  which  tradition  assigns  to  Sir  John 
Routh,  Knt,  living  in  1429.  The  font  is  a  plain  octagon  basin  and  pedestal, 
with  blank  shields  in  each  face. 
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The  Village  consists  of  a  few  scattered  farm  houses  and  cottages,  about  i 
miles  N.E.  bj  E.  of  Beverley.  The  farm  house  S.E.  of  the  church,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  is  conjectured  to  be  the  Manor  House. 

The  Bectory  House  is  a  good  building,  near  the  church,  in  a  pleasant 
situation,  and  surrounded  with  plantations. 

SiGOLESTHORXE. — This  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Sigglesthome, 
Catfoss,  Little  Hatfield,  and  part  of  Great  Hatfield,  and  Seaton  with  Wassand. 
The  area  of  the  entire  parish  is  6,319  acres,  and  its  population  is  703  souls. 
Amount  of  assessed  property,  £0,305.  The  Toumship  of  Sigglesthome  con- 
tains 1,050  acres,  and  210  inhabitants.     Rateable  value,  £1,398. 

The  lordsliip  of  Siglestome  was  given  to  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Provosts  of  that  establishment 
became  successive  lords  of  the  place.  In  1314  Provost  de  Melton,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  an  annual  mart  or  fair  here, 
"on  the  eve,  on  the  day,  and  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Laurence."  Fairs  were 
then  esteemed  a  particular  privilege.  The  Provosts  had  also  a  grant  of  free 
warren  through  all  his  demesne  lands,  and  they  continued  lords  of  this  manor 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Provostry  in  1547.  To  whom  the  manor  was 
afterwards  re-granted  is  unknown.  The  manorial  rights  are  now  the  joint 
property  of  Lady  Strickland,  of  Wassand,  and  Rd.  Bethell  Esq.,  of  Rise ; 
but  the  Hall  estate  is  the  property  of  William  Wright  Esq.,  who,  in  1849, 
succeeded  to  it  by  purchase  from  G.  G.  Richardson  Esq.,  of  Redhill,  County 
of  Surrey,  to  whom  it  descended  from  a  maternal  ancestor,  in  whose  family 
it  remained  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 

The  Rectory  belonged  to  the  Collegiate  Society  of  St.  John,  before  the 
Reformation,  but  it  then  reverted  to  the  Crown  where  the  patronage  is  still 
retained.  In  the  Liber  Regis  it  is  rated  at  £31.  Is.  3d.,  and  it  is  now  re- 
turned at  £586.  per  ann.  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Wm,  Harry- 
Edward  Bentinck,  Archdeacon  of  Westminster.  The  tithes  of  Sigglesthome 
were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1772,  for  a  yearly  modus,  and  an  allot- 
ment of  IOOa.  37p.  of  land. 

The  Church  (St.  Laurence)  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  a  chapel  on  the  south  side,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  massive  low 
embattled  tower.  Though  it  has  suffered  much,  as  regards  the  style  of  tlie 
building,  from  "  churchwardens'  repairs,"  yet  it  is  a  very  pleasing  structure, 
and  its  lovely  picturesque  site  is  not  equalled  in  Holdemess.  The  church 
yard,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  is  kept  in  the  style  of  well  ordered  pleasure 
grounds ;  and  under  the  peaceful  shades  of  the  ivied  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
surrounded  by  gravel  walks,  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  lofty  elms,  the  stranger 
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visiting  the  spot  cannot  fail  to  feel  impressed  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene.  To  the  much  esteemed  Hector  is  the  parish  indehted  for  the  careful 
preservation  of  everything  worthy  of  the  past,  whilst  the  present  improved 
taste  for  improving  our  churches  has  been  carefully  attended  to.  The  north 
aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1827,  and  the  whole  building  repaired  and  beautified 
in  1830  and  1831.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  terminates  in  a  plain  parapet. 
The  chancel  is  nearly  all  covered  with  ivy,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
church  are  ornamented  with  the  same  shrub.  The  east  window  of  the 
c^ianccl  is  of  four  lights.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  on  the  north  side, 
which  was  removed  in  1827.  This  chapel  belonged  to  the  Constables  of 
Catfoss;  and  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  belongs  to  the  Constables  of 
Wassand.  Before  the  former  chapel  was  taken  down  the  church  had  the 
appearance  of  having  a  smaU  transept.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  very 
neat.  Four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns  on  each  side,  separate 
the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The  chancel  arch  is  large  and  pointed ;  the  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Rector,  who, 
in  1822,  presented  the  parish  with  the  neat  organ,  in  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church,  and  who,  in  1838,  presented  a  new  service  of  communion 
plate.  The  present  small  but  elegant  marble  font  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Rev.  C.  Constable,  of  Wassand.  The  tower  contains  three  bells.  There  are 
several  monumental  inscriptions  to  the  Constables,  and  others,  and  in  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Gamett,  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
who  died  in  1778.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  large  slab  of  stone,  twelve  feet 
in  length,  which  appears  to  have  had  some  brasses  on  it. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  some  good  houses  in  it.  It 
stands  about  6  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Beverley,  and  4  W.S.W.  of  Hornsea. 
The  improvements  in  the  parish  during  the  last  ten  years,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  interesting  villages  in  the  East  Riding. 

Siyglesthome  Hall  is  the  seat  of  William  Wright,  Esq.  Soon  after  the 
estates  came  into  the  possession  of  this  gentleman,  he  pulled  down  the  greater  * 
part  of  the  Old  Hall,  which  had  been  erected  by  M.  T.  Gibson,  Esq. ;  and 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  it  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Cuthbert  Brodrick, 
Esq.,  architect ;  so  that  it  is  now  not  only  a  comfortable  family  residence, 
but  a  good  specimen  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  generally 
admired  by  the  passing  stranger.  It  is  situated  near  the  church,  and  is 
surrounded  by  fine  timber,  as  well  as  with  neat  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
and  forms  an  interesting  object  in  this  district. 

The  Rectory  House,  which  stands  to  the  east  of  the  church,  across  the 
high  road,  was  built  in  1767,  by  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Constable,  a 
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few  yards  south-east  from  the  site  of  the  old  mansion.  The  cost  of  the  house, 
stables,  &c.,  was  JS1,700.,  but  since  then  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  it.  It  is  a  fine  house,  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  &c.,  attached 
to  it,  cover  about  three  acres.  The  Manor  House  is  a  new  building  of  brick, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Rd.  Taylor,  and  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  £335.  6s.  Id.,  navy  6  per  cent  annuities, 
purchased  with  £400.  left  by  Marmaduke  Constable,  Esq.,  for  the  instruction 
of  sixteen  poor  children,  to  be  nominated  by  the  owner  of  Wassand  and  the 
Rector  of  Sigglesthome.  The  late  M.  T.  Gibson,  Esq.,  of  Sigglesthome 
Hall,  who  died  in  1833,  left  £400.,  to  be  invested  in  stock,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  parishioners. 

Catfoss  Township. — This  is  one  of  those  places  the  names  of  which  are  of 
British  origin,  from  cotf,  a  wood,  and  foss,  a  dyke ;  the  woody  dyke,  as  Cat- 
wick,  Cotbeck,  &c.  The  manor  was  anciently  in  the  family  of  Fauconbeig, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  carried  in  marriage,  by  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fauconberg,  to  Sir  John  Constable,  of  Fresmarsh,  a 
descendant  of  Eoaldus  Constable,  of  Richmond,  and  it  continued  through 
many  generations  in  his  descendants.  The  manor  afterwards  passed  by 
purchase  to  the  Bethell  family,  and  Rd.  Bethell,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner 
of  the  whole  township.  Area,  1,050  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,085.;  assessed 
property,  £1,361. ;  population  39  souls.  Catfoss  House,  built  early  in  the 
17Ui  centuiy,  by  the  widow  of  Philip  Constable,  Esq.,  of  Wassand,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  BetheU,  was  pulled  down  in  1815,  and  the 
outbuildings  were  formed  into  a  (arm  house.  There  are  four  farm  houses 
and  four  or  five  cottages  in  the  township,  but  all  scattered.  The  place  is 
about  H  miles  N.W.  of  Sigglesthome,  and  4^  miles  W.S.W.  of  Hornsea. 

Hatfield  Magna,  Great,  or  East  Hatfield, — This  township  is  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Sigglesthome,  and  partly  in  that  of  Mappleton.  The  place  gave 
the  name  of  Hatfield  to  a  family  who  formerly  held  the  manor.  It  passed 
*  out  of  this  family  to  the  Constables,  by  marriage,  and  afterwards  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Bethells.  Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  is  the  present  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  and  he,  together  with  Jesse  Boulby,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Hutton, 
are  amongst  the  principal  landowners.  The  township  contains  1,43d  acres, 
of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,385.     Assessed  property,  £1,659.;  pop.  165. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  pleasantly  situated  about  3i  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Hornsea.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  from  an 
ancient  curious  stone  cross,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  stands  at  the 
junction  of  three  narrow  roads.  The  shaft  of  this  cross  is  5  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  is  9  feet.    At  the  comers  of  the  base  are  lions 
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couchant,  and  on  each  of  the  faces  of  the  shaft  is  a  scroll  work  of  vine  leaves. 
From  the  remains  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  head  of  the  shaft  heing 
very  elaborate,  and  it  is  generallj  allowed  to  be  of  Norman  workmanship. 

There  was  formerly  a  Chapel  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  accidental  fire  about  140  years  ago.  The  site  of  the  chancel 
is  marked  by  a  large  gravestone  inscribed  to  Christopher  Constable,  who  died 
in  1640.  The  Hatfields  had  this  chapel  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  the 
chapel  yard  is  still  used  as  a  burying  ground.  Southward  of  the  chapel 
stood  the  old  hall,  or  Manor  House,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  Hatfield. 
The  remains  of  the  building  is  converted  into  a  fiarm  house,  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Wm.  Clapham.  The  fish  pond,  which  was  in  front  of  the 
house,«is  now  filled  up.  Mr.  Clapham  has  some  of  the  window  sills,  and  the 
holy  water  font  of  the  old  chapel,  and  he  has  also  some  mill  stones,  which 
wore  used  in  a  corn  mill  that  formerly  stood  a  short  distance  from  the  hall. 

There  is  a  small  Methodist  Chapel  in  Hatfield.  The  poor  have  40s.  a 
year,  left  by  William  Day. 

Hatfield  Parva,  Little,  or  West  Hatfield, — The  area  of  this  township  is 
944  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  44.  The  amount  of  assessed 
property  is  £l,15d.  The  family  of  Tiliol  held  lands  here  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  Hustlers,  and  in  1694  Sir  Wm. 
Hustler  conveyed  it  to  Rt.  Greame,  ancestor  to  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq., 
the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  the  whole  township.  The  place 
is  divided  into  two  good  farms,  occupied  respectively  by  Mr.  Tanton,  and 
Mrs.  Harper,  and  is  distant  about  3  miles  S.E.  of  Sigglesthome. 

Seaton  and  Wassand  Toumship. — Seaton  obtained  its  name  probably  from 
its  situation,  near  the  lake  or  mere.  The  township  contains  1,736  acres,  and 
360  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is  ^1^2,544.  The  principal  proprietors 
are  Lady  Strickland,  Rev.  W.  C.  Moxon,  Capt.  Broadley,  and  seveial  free- 
holders. It  is  not  ascertained  who  has  the  legal  right  to  this  manor,  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  knowledge,  the  Lord  Paramount  of  Holdemess  exercises 
that  right.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1839,  for  a  rent  charge  of  £245. 

The  Village  of  Seaton  is  small,  but  neat  and  pleasant,  and  stands  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Hornsea,  and  1  N.W.  from  Sigglesthome.  A  small  Methodist 
Chapel  was  built  here  in  1810,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  in  1837. 

Wassand  anciently  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  it  is  traced  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  York.  After 
the  suppression  of  religious  houses  it  was  granted  to  the  fiaimily  of  Ughtred, 
who  had  previously  held  it  under  the  Abbey  by  Knight's  service.  Some 
years  afterwards  it  was  purchased  by  Dame  Jane,  widow  of  Sir  William 
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Constable,  of  Caerthorp,  Ent.,  5th  son  of  Sir  Rt.  Constable,  of  Flambro',  and 
by  Marmaduke  her  son ;  and  from  them  the  manor  has  descended  lineally 
to  Lady  Strickland,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Constable.  The  lordship 
gave  name  to  the  family  of  Wassand,  who  seem  to  have  resided  here  for  two 
centuries.  The  last  of  this  family  on  record  is  Agnes  St  Quintin,  succes- 
sively the  wife  of  Sir  John  Wassand  and  Sir  John  St  Quintin,  Knts. 

Wassand  contains  nearly  400  acrefi  of  land,  and  is  situated  about  3  miles 
W.  of  Hornsea,  at  the  head  of  Hornsea  Mere,  formerly  called  Great  Wassand 
Marre,  and  Seaton  Marre.     (See  page  414). 

Wa8$and  HaU,  the  elegant  seat  of  Lady  Strickland,  was  erected  in  1813, 
by  her  father,  the  Bey.  Chaiies  Constable.  It  is  a  fine  mansion,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  west  end  of 
the  lake,  in  an  agreeably  disposed  and  well-wooded  park.  The  old  mansion, 
which  was  puUed  down  by  Mr.  Constable,  as  well  as  that  at  Catfoss,  was 
built  by  Mary,  successively  the  wife  of  Philip  Constable,  of  Wassand,  and 
John  Constable,  of  Catfoss,  Esqrs. 

Skipssa. — ^This  parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  North  Sea, 
comprises  the  townships  of  Skipsea,  Bonwick,  and  Dringhoe,  Upton,  and 
Brough ;  and  part  of  the  chapelry  of  Ulrome.  Area  of  the  entire  parish, 
5,074  acres;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £5,763.;  population  in  1851, 
844  souls.  The  Township  of  Skipaea  contains  1,878  acres,  including  the  sea 
coast,  and  its  population  is  435.  The  name  of  this  place  does  not  occur  in 
the  Domesday  Survey,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  manor  of 
Cletune  or  CleeUm;  and  to  have  acquired  parochial  rights  in  after  times.  The 
manor  has  continued  a  member  of  the  Seigniory  to  the  present  day,  so  that 
Sir  T.  A.  C.  Constable  is  the  owner  of  the  manorial  rights.  The  Countess 
of  Cornwall,  widow  of  Piers  de  Gaveston,  and  niece  of  Edward  11.,  had  this 
manor  in  her  time.  In  the  12th  of  Edward  UI.  (1339),  the  King  granted  a 
market  and  two  fairs  to  this  place;  the  former  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
in  every  week ;  and  the  latter  every  year,  on  the  feasts  of  St  Thomas  the 
Martyr  and  of  All  Saints,  each  to  continue  for  four  days.  In  1298  Robert 
de  Chester,  Rector  of  Skipsea,  enjoyed  the  tithe  of  fish  in  8kip$ea  Marr; 
from  which  cause  the  terminating  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  place,  like 
many  others  alluded  to,  was  no  doubt  added.  Amongst  the  principal  land- 
owners in  Skipsea  are  Mrs.  Beresford,  Wm.  Dunn  Crook,  Esq.,  the  Trustees 
of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Milner,  Mr.  Ralph  Baron,  and  Messrs.  William  Foster 
and  Jonathan  Foster. 

Stephen  Earl  of  Albemarle  gave  "  the  Church  of  the  Castle  of  Skipsea  "  to 
the  Abbey  of  Albemarle,  and  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Meanx. 
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The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £9. 16s.,  and  returned  at 
£96.  per  annum.  It  was  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
in  1748  and  1808,  and  with  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,000.,  in  1821. 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Vicar,  Bev.  Chas.  Cory.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1763.    Mrs.  Beresford  is  the  lay  impropriator. 

The  Fabric  (All  Saints)  stands  on  rising  ground,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
township,  and  comprises  a  nave,  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  west  tower,  and  south 
porch,  and  is  in  the  later  English  st^Ie.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1824, 
the  original  windows  being  preserved ;  and  the  nare  was  new  roofed  in  1827. 
On  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  there  seems  to  have  been  a  chantry  chapel. 
Both  the  clerestory  and  aisles  of  the  nave  are  embattled.  The  interior  is 
neat,  the  nave  being  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  octagonal  columns.  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights.  The  font,  which 
is  circular,  is  an  unusually  large  one.    The  tower  contains  three  bells. 

The  Village  is  agreeably  situated  on  slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  neatly 
built.  It  is  distant  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Hornsea,  and  10  E.  by  S.  from 
Great  Driffield.  There  are  chapels  here  for  the  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  Primitive  Methodists ;  and  a  National  School,  erected  in  1845. 

In  a  field  a  short  distance  from  the  church  is  a  mound  called  Barfnan  HiU, 
and  the  low  grounds  about  it  are  called  Barman  Hill  bottom.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  unknown.  A  little  further  from  the  church,  to  the  south-east, 
is  another  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been  moated  round,  and  upon  which 
stood,  says  tradition,  a  hall.  The  lands  which  surround  the  hill  are  still 
called  Hall  Garths.  Stones  are  frequently  dug  out,  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  foundations  of  an  outer  wall.  There  are  also  certain  dispersed  lands 
still  designated  by  the  name  of  Cleeton  Lands,  and  there  is  a  farm  house  called 
Clayton  Hill,  which  doubtless  received  the  name  from  the  ancient  lordship 
of  Oleeton,  of  which  Skipsea  is  spposed  to  have  been  a  member. 

Skipsea  Grange  comprises  two  good  farms,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Hornby  and  Mr.  Thos.  Suddaby.  GUff  House,  the  residence  and  property  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Baron,  stands  on  high  ground  near  the  sea ;  and  South  Field 
House  is  the  residence  and  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Foster,  who  has  a  brick  and 
tile  manufactory  on  the  farm.  In  a  field  on  the  left,  leading  from  Skipsea 
to  Ulrome,  are  traces  of  a  tumulus,  or  barrow ;  and  in  a  field  towards  Dring- 
hoe  manor  farm,  is  a  barrow  of  the  shape  styled  Bell  Barrows.  For  somf 
remarks  on  barrows  see  vol,  i.,  page  47. 

Bonmck  Township  consists  of  745  acres,  belonging  to  the  Dawson  family, 
and  is  divided  into  two  farms  called  High  and  Low  Bonwick.  High  Bonwick 
stands  about  2  miles  S.  of  Skipsea,  and  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Fennel 
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Winter ;  and  Low  Bomtick  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Stork,  fanner. 
Popolation  in  1851,  25  souls ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  JS948. 

Dringhoe,  Upton,  and  Brough  Tounukip. — ^Area,  1,700  acres ;  population, 
103  souls;  rateable  yalue,  £1,350;  assessed  property,  £1,617.  In  the 
Domesday  Surrey  Dringbow,  or  Dringhoe,  is  returned  as  a  soke  of  the  manor 
of  Cletune.  Wm.  le  Gros  gave  lands  here  to  his  falconer,  Gilbert  de  Calz 
(subsequently  spelt  Cawz,  Caunce,  and  Cancc) ;  and  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  had 
several  grants  of  land  in  this  place.  The  Dringhoe  estate  was  in  the  Acklam 
fisunily  in  more  modem  times.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  the  town- 
ship at  present  are  R.  Bethell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Misses  Frost, 
Mrs.  Beilby,  F.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Lamplough  and  Mr.  Wm.  Brandham. 

The  Hamlet  of  Dringhoe  is  situated  about  1  mile  N.W.  of  Skipsea,  The 
Manor  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Brandham.  Dringhoe  Hall 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lamplough.  This  estate, 
amounting  to  433  acres,  was  disposed  of  by  the  Acklam  family  in  about  1785. 
Dringhoe  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  farmer. 

Upton  is  seated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  which,  no  doubt,  suggested  its  name. 
It  consists  of  two  farm  houses  and  two  cottages.  One  of  the  farm  houses 
(Upton  House)  is  a  large  respectable  looking  residence,  backed  by  plantations. 

Broughf  or  Skipsea  Brough,  consists  of  two  farm  houses,  an  inn,  kept  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Blenkin,  and  several  cottages.  Brough,  or  Burgh,  obtained  its 
name  from  a  Castle  built  at  it  by  Drogo,  the  first  Norman  Lord  of  the 
Seigniory  of  Holdemess  (See  psige  355) ;  the  words  bui^b,  bury,  and  berry, 
being  applied  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  to  fortified  places.  Mr.  Pennant  is  of 
opinion  that  every  post  of  this  nature,  occupied  by  the  Saxons  in  this  land, 
had  been  originally  British,  and  that  the  Saxons  merely  deepened  the  ditches, 
raised  the  ramparts,  cleared  the  area,  and  often  exalted  one  part  into  what 
was  called  the  dungeon,  or  keep.  Harold  was  the  Saxon  Lord  of  Cleeton,  of 
which  Brough  was  a  member, "  and  it  is  not  improbable,"  says  Poulson, "  that 
he  may  have  raised  a  defensive  position  on  this  spot,  of  which  its  Norman 
possessor  took  advantage,  and  fixed  upon  it,  from  its  advantageous  position, 
as  his  future  baronial  castle."  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every 
writer,  the  erection  of  the  Castle  here  is  attributed  to  Drogo,  and  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  subsequent  Lords  of  the  Seigniory,  but  was  demoHshed 
in  1230,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  Wm.  de  Fortibus,  the  second  Earl 
of  Albemarle.  The  King  (Henry  III.)  issued  his  commands  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  to  raise  the  posse  comitatus  for  the  demolishing  of  this  castle, 
as  well  as  those  of  Skipton,  in  Craven,  and  Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland. 
Whether  the  demolition  of  the  castle  at  Brough  was  complete  at  the  time 
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cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  his  son  William  de  Fortibos,  the  third  Earl  of 
Albemarle  of  that  name,  did  homage  to  the  King,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  his  inheritance  was  restored  to  him.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  castle 
was  not  restored  to  its  former  strength,  or  rendered  habitable,  as  the  family 
of  Albemarle  lemored  their  baronial  residence  to  Burstwick,  which  became 
the  "  caput  baronisB."  But  though  the  castle  was  destroyed,  the  military 
service,  or  castle  ward,  was  still  continued ;  and  many  lands  were  subject  to 
it,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment,  until  a  very  late  period.  Originally 
it  was  the  warding  a  tower,  or  door,  &c,,  of  the  castle  of  the  lord  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  lands  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Seigniory 
were  held  by  this  military  tenure. 

The  only  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Drogo,  which  are  now  in  existence,  are 
the  outworks,  and  the  high  artificial  mound  called  Albemarle  Hill,  on  which 
stood  the  "donjon  keep."  This  mound  stands  about  i  mile  W.N.W.  from 
the  church,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  termination  of  the  outer 
bank  at  Dringhoe,  and  about  as  far  from  Brough.  The  circumference  of  the 
outer  bank  of  the  keep  is  about  500  yards,  and  the  outworks  form  a  crescent. 
The  outer  rampart  is  at  least  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  its  height 
varies  from  about  20  to  80  feet.  The  mound  was  probably  formed  with 
earth  from  the  excavations  of  the  ditches ;  at  a  distance  it  appears  to  be 
marked  with  circular  line^,  or  ridges ;  its  circumference  at  the  top  is  about 
180  paces,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive. 

On  the  south-east  bank,  or  outworks,  of  the  castle  are  the  bail  wheUs^  so 
called  from  hail,  a  rampart,  and  weU,  a  rising  ground.  Tradition  points  to 
this  place  as  the  scene  of  a  famous  duel  between  two  brothers,  for  their 
father's  lands,  during  the  civil  wars. 

Mr.  Poulson  says  that  a  market  and  two  fairs  were  granted  to  Brough, 
as  well  as  to  Skipsea,  by  Edward  III. ;  the  market  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  fairs  on  the  vigil  and  on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  and  on  four 
days  at  Pentecost. 

In  the  cliffs  opposite  to  Skipsea  Brough  was  found,  embedded  about  six 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  ancient  British  spear  of  bone ;  and  in 
digging  for  stones,  in  the  castle  mound,  part  of  an  ancient  vessel,  resembling 
a  pitcher,  was  turned  up,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lamplough, 
the  owner  of  the  site  of  the  castle. 

deetofif  or  Clayton  Manor. — ^As  has  already  been  observed,  the  manor  of 
Clettme,  as  it  is  called  in  Domesday,  seems  to  have  included  Skipsea,  Brough, 
&c.,  in  its  "  adjacent  parts."  It  is  stated  to  have  been  five  miles  long,  and 
Harold  was  its  Saxon  lord;  Cleeton,  at  the  present  day,  has  scarcely  an 
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existence.    After  the  Conqneet  it  seems  to  hare  passed  as  a  member  of  the 
Seigniory  to  its  successive  possessors.    It  was  enclosed  in  1765. 

The  VUlags,  now  entirely  depopulated,  stood  S.£.  of  Skipeea,  and  no  doubt 
a  part  of  it  has  gone  into  the  sea. 

Hyde,  Hide,  or  Hythe,  was  a  hamlet  in  Skipsea  parish,  carried  away  by 
the  sea  before  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century.  The  Chronicler  of 
Meaux  observes  that  the  Abbey  reoeiyed  nearly  iS30.  from  the  town  of  Hythe, 
chiefly  from  the  tithe  of  fish,  but  now,  says  he  (1396),  the  place  ie  totally 
destroyed,    Hythe,  in  Saxon,  is  a  port,  or  haven. 

Withow  was  a  hamlet  originally  included  in  the  Manor  of  Cleeton.  The 
horns  of  an  elk,  which  were  found  in  the  clififo,  were  deposited  in  the  earth 
where  this  place  had  an  existence.  The  site  is  now  a  hollow  bog,  called 
Withow  Hole. 

Ulram,  or  Ulrohe,  Chafelrt. — ^This  place  is  bounded  by  the  German 
Ocean,  and  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Barmston,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Skipsea. 
Area,  including  sea  coast,  1,651  acres;  population,  9S1  souls;  amount  of 
assessed  property,  £1,622.  The  family  of  De  Ulram  possessed  lands  here  at 
an  early  period,  having  received  them  from  Wm.  le  Ores.  In  1368  the 
manor  of  Ulram  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  William  Lord  Greystock. 
In  later  times  the  manor  was  successively  in  the  families  of  Robinson,  Har- 
tas,  Shipton,  and  Hardcastle.  In  1717  the  manor  was  conveyed  to  Giles 
Bickaby,  of  Bridlington  Quay,  merchant,  and  John  Rickaby,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  place,  is  the  present  lord,  and  a  principal  landowner,  with  the  Rev.  R. 
Brooke,  Mrs.  Beresford,  and  Mr.  Francis  Sharp. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  a  religious  edifice  was  erected  and  endowed 
here,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  chapel  was  in  existence  at  Ulram 
long  before  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  and  that  it  was  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew.  The  lAmn^  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  executors  of 
J.  Lockwood,  Esq.,  and  Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  C.  Cory,  Vicar  of  Skipsea. 
It  is  rated  at  £3.  10s.  3d.  and  now  worth  £74.  per  ann.  The  Incumbent 
has  a  glebe  of  253  acres ;  the  impropriator  holds  57  acres  in  lieu  of  com  tithes, 
with  an  annual  money  payment  of  £25. ;  and  the  Rector  of  Barmston  has 
74  acres,  with  a  payment  of  £19.  a  year. 

The  Chapel  is  an  humble  edifice,  consisting  of  a  body,  chancel,  porch,  and 
tower.  The  windows  are  all  modem,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  the  15th  century.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles.  The 
interior  is  very  plain.     A  chantry  existed  in  this  chapel  at  an  early  period. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  about  1  mile  N.  of 
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Skipsea,  and  7^  S.S.  by  W.  of  Bridlington.     The  Wedeyan  Chapel  was 
erected  in  1848,  on  a  piece  of  land  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Sharp. 

The  Manor  House  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith.  Vlram  Hall  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharp, 
farmer.  Ulram  Cottage  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  F.  Sharp ;  and 
Skipsea  Cottage,  near  the  sea,  is  the  seat  of  E.  Robinson,  Esq.  These  are 
the  principal  houses  in  the  township. 

The  Coast  Quard  have  a  station  here,  near  the  sea,  for  fire  officers.  The 
poor  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  produce  of  a  bequest  of  £400.  by  the 
Rev.  John  Holmes,  in  1772 ;  and  the  rents  of  five  acres  allotted  at  the  en- 
closure, after  paying  20s.  towards  the  repairs  of  the  chapel. 

WiTHEitNwicK. — This  parish  contains  2,600  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
£3,129.  Its  population  is  513  souls.  The  family  of  Fauconbei^  held  this 
manor  with  Rise,  and  it  afterwards  fell  into  other  hands.  It  has  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Bethell  family.  The  chief  landowners  at  present  are  R. 
BetheU,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Geo.  Alder,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Leaper,  Mrs. 
Lee,  Rt  BeU,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  E.  Walker.  In  Domesday  the  place  is  called 
Widefomwick,  but  in  some  later  records  it  is  written  Whit-thom-wick,  which 
suggests  the  etymology  of  its  present  name. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of 
the  Prebendary  of  Holme,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York ;  but  under  the  Cathe- 
dral Act  the  Archbishop  will  be  the  patron,  after  the  termination  of  the 
existing  interest  of  the  present  Prebendary.  It  is  rated  in  the  Eing^s  Books 
at  £6.  7s.  Id.,  and  its  present  value  has  not  been  returned.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1802.  The  Church  (St.  Alban)  has  just  been  rebuilt,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  an  open  bell  turret 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  containing  two  beUs.  It  is  built  of  cobble 
stones  and  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings.  Pointed  arches,  resting  on 
octagonal  pillars,  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisle ;  the  seats  are  open ;  and 
a  window  of  three  and  another  of  two  lights,  in  the  chancel,  are  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  gables  are  surmounted  with  three  crosses.  The  cost  of 
the  re-erection  of  the  edifice  is  about  Jgl,100. ;  towards  which  the  Rector 
(the  Rev.  George  Holdsworth)  contributed  £400.,  and  Richard  BetheU,  Esq., 
of  Rise,  JS50. ;  the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscription. 

The  Village  stands  on  high  ground,  about  8  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Hedon. 
Here  is  a  Wealeyan  Chapel,  built  in  1811 ;  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
erected  in  1643.  The  School  was  built  in  1846,  and  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription.   A  Wealeyan  Sunday  School  was  built  in  1845. 

The  Manor  House  is  a  modem  building.      Wiihemwick  Orange,  in  the 
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occnpation  of  Mr.  William  Marshall,  fanner,  is  a  good  substantial,  as  well  as 
veiy  neat,  residence.  The  Charities  for  the  poor  of  the  parish  amount  to 
Jg4.  10s.  per  annum. 

Statistics  of  Holdemess. — ^According  to  the  Census  Return  of  1851,  the 
area  and  population  of  Holdemess  was  as  follows : — 


Aram 
la  Acres. 

POPULATION. 
Ifika.            Femaks.    |       Total. 

If oldemeas.  South  Division 

80,471 
51,252 
58,539 

4,141 
4,443 
4,702 

8,855 
4,348 
4,368 

7,996 

Middle        

8,791 

..          North         

9,070 

Total    .... 

190,262 

13,280 

12,571 

25,857 

This  division  of  the  East  Riding,  which  is  situated  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity,  extends  over  an  area  of  109,980  acres,  and  contains  a  population 
of  21,465  souls ;  viz.,  10,906  males,  and  10,559  females.  It  comprises  the 
market  town  of  Bridlington,  and  the  following  parishes : — ^Aiigam,  Bempton, 
Bessingbj,  Boynton,  Burton  Agnes,  Burton  Fleming,  Camaby,  Filey  (part 
of),  Flamborough,  Folkton,  Foston-upon-the- Wolds,  Foxholes,  Fraisthorpe, 
Ganton,  Qarton-upon-the-Wolds,  Harpham,  Hunmanby,  Kilham,  Lowthorpe, 
Muston,  Nafferton,  Wansford,  Heighten,  Ruston  Parva,  Thwing,  Willerby, 
and  Wold  Newton.  The  wapentake  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Harthill  Wapentake  and  Holdemess,  on  the  west  by 
Buckrose  Wapentake,  and  on  the  north  by  the  North  Riding  of  the  county. 
Dickering  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  remarkable  entrenchment  near 
Flamborough,  caUed  the  Danes  Dyke. 

Aroam,  or  Eroham. — ^This  is  a  smaU  parish,  sometimes  considered  extra- 
parochial,  consisting  of  510  acres,  chiefly  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell 
(the  Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.  The  place  is  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Argam,  and  the  land  is  subdivided  into  three  farms. 
It  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.W.  of  Bridlington.  Its  population  is  40  per- 
sons, and  rateable  value  dS456. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  in. the  Eang's  Books  at  £3.  ISs.  4d.,  and 
now  united  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Bridlington.  The  Church  (St.  John 
Baptist)  is  gone,  and  no  institution  has  taken  place  since  1605. 

Finley  HUX  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  BeU. 
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Bempton. — ^This  parish  is  situated  near  Flamborough  head,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  area  is  2,003  acres,  including  sea 
coast,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  343.  Amount  of  assessed  pro- 
perty, £2,343. ;  rateable  value,  ^62,479.  The  principal  landholders  are  F. 
S.  Champion,  Esq.,  Bempton  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Mr.  G.  Walmsley,  Rud- 
ston;  Miss  Coverley,  Bridlington;  Mr.  H.  Pearson,  West  Ayton;  Miss 
Broadley ;  and  Mr.  John  Milner,  Kilham.  Some  of  the  richest  grazing  and 
feeding  pastures  in  the  East  Hiding  are  in  this  parish,  and  the  farmers  are 
regarded  as  being  amongst  the  best  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  returned  at  £51.,  and  augmented  with 
£800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1766  to  1824.  The  patronage  is 
vested  in  Miss  Broadley,  who  is  also  the  impropriator,  and  the  Rev.  Jabez 
Banks  is  the  Incumbent.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land,  and  a  money 
payment,  in  1765.  The  Church  (St.  Michael)  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
Bridlington,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1474.  It  is  a  small  edifice, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  a  low  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
porch  on  the  south  side.  It  has  been  repaired  at  dififerent  periods,  and  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt,  at  the  expense  of  the  impropriator,  in  1829.  The  win- 
dows are  plain  and  square-headed,  except  the  east  window,  which  is  of  four 
lights.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  four  circular  arches,  resting 
on  circular  pillars.  There  is  a  gallery  for  the  singers  at  the  west  end.  The 
tower  contains  two  bells. 

The  Village  is  situated  about  3^  miles  N.N.E.  from  Bridlington,  and  at  it 
is  a  station  on  the  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  Hull  Railway. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapd  was  built  in  1825 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  in  1843.  The  National  School  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1854. 
The  Manor  House,  a  neat  stone  building  in  the  village,  is  occupied  by  its 
owner,  T.  S.  Champion,  Esq.  The  Parsonage  House,  built  in  1845-6,  is  a 
neat  brick  building,  a  little  east  from  the  church.  Bempton  Orange,  about 
a  mile  north  of  the  village,  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thos.  RoundhiU. 

In  a  close  a  little  S.W.  of  the  church,  in  a  part  of  the  parish  called  News- 
holme,  lies  interred  the  body  of  Henry  Jarrett,  who  died  Jany.  14th,  1721. 
He  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bempton-cum-Newsholme. 

The  poor  parishioners  participate  in  Walmsley*s  gift,  as  noticed  with 
Flamborough,  and  have  the  interest  of  JSIO.  left  by  two  unknown  donors. 

Bessinqby. — The  area  of  this  parish  is  1,230  acres;  population,  in  1851, 
92  souls;  rateable  value,  £2,677.;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £2,045. 
Harrington  Hudson,  Esq.,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  in  1856,  wiU  be  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  patron  of  the  church. 
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The  Living  is  a  Perpetnal  Cmmcy,  valned  at  X'5.  68.  8d.,  and  retonied  at 
£59.  per  ann.  The  Rev.  X.  C.  Strickland  is  the  Incumbent  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1766.  The  Church  (St  Magnns)  is  a  small  stmctare, 
without  aisles  or  a  tower,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1766.  In  the  chancel  are 
seroral  monuments  to  the  Hudson  funiljr,  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  marble 
tablet  with  a  basso  relieTO  of  a  female  ezpring  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
The  east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  inscribed  to  the 
memoiy  of  H.  G.  F.  Hudson,  Esq.     The  font  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  enveloped  in  trees,  and  stands  about  H  mile 
8.W.  of  Bridling^ton.  There  is  an  ancient  draw-well  in  it  Besnngby  Hall, 
the  former  seat  of  the  Hudsons,  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  high  ground,  near 
the  Tillage,  and  is  at  present  occupied  by  F.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  The  Manor 
House,  a  long  brick  building  in  the  village,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bourdass, 
&rmer.  The  residence  of  Mr.  John  Kingston,  £urmer,  near  the  church,  is 
an  ancient  house  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T^  having  waUs  of  nearly  a  yard 
in  thickness.  It  is  stated  that  about  50  years  ago  some  human  remains 
were  discovered  beneath  the  floor  of  this  house.  Wan  Dale  Farm,  1  mile 
N.W.  of  Bessingby,  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Francis  Blakeston. 

BoYNTON. — This  parish,  which  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Bridlington  to 
Malton,  comprises  2,690  acres,  the  property  of  Sir  Geoige  Strickland,  and 
a  population  of  IIS  souls.  The  rateable  value  is  £3,183.  The  Strickland 
fieimily  were  anciently  seated  in  Westmorland,  but  the  principal  branch  of  it 
has  been  settled  here  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Sir  Geoige  Strickland, 
the  present  owner  of  Boynton,  is  the  7th  Baronet,  and  son  of  the  6th  Baronet, 
by  Ihe  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nathaniel  Chohneley,  Esq.,  of  Whitby  and 
Howsham.  He  was  bom  at  Welbum,  Kirby-Moorside,  in  178S ;  married  in 
1818,  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Constable,  of  Wassand ;  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1834.  The  first  Baronet  was  summoned  to  the  Upper 
House,  during  Cromwell*s  protectorate,  as  Lord  Stricldand.  The  heir  to  the 
title  and  estates  is  Chas.  Wm.  Strickland,  Esq.,  bom  at  Hildenley  in  1819. 

The  lAving  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  G.  Strick- 
land (the  impropriator),  and  Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Simpson.  It 
is  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £7.  14s.  2d.  and  retumed  at  J6141.  per  ann. 
The  impropriate  and  vicarial  tithes  were  commuted  for  land,  and  a  money 
payment,  at  the  enclosure  in  1777.  The  Church  (St  Andrew)  was  rebuilt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
handsome  tower  at  the  west  end,  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  interior  is 
neat  A  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  edifice  is  supported  by  four  semi-Gothic 
columns,  and  the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  iron  railings.    The 
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chancel  contains  several  monuments  to  the  Strickland  family.     The  font, 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  is  circular. 

The  ViUage  is  small  and  well  wooded,  and  stands  about  2^  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Bridlington.    The  Parsonage  House  is  a  neat  edifice  north  of  the  church. 

BoyrUon  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  G.  Strickland,  is  a  lofty  and  handsome 
mansion  of  red  brick,  beautifully  situated  upon  an  eminence,  in  a  richly 
wooded  park,  on  the  acclivities  of  which  are  some  fine  plantations,  and  a 
large  sheet  of  water  ornaments  the  grounds.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  is 
very  elegantly  furnished  and  decorated,  and  contains  a  small  collection  of 
marble  statues,  among  which  is  a  Juno,  4  feet  10  inches  in  height,  cariying 
a  fawn  under  her  arm,  which  is  encircled  in  a  wreath  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
This  statue  was  found  in  1777,  at  the  Torre  tre  treste,  four  miles  firom  Home, 
on  the  Pr»nestian  way,  laid  on  a  tesselated  pavement,  probably  the  temple 
to  which  it  belonged.  There  is  also  a  finely  sculptured  head  of  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  of  the  size  of  life.  And  among  the  other  curiosities  preserved  here, 
is  the  thigh  bone  of  the  famous  outlaw  "  Little  John,"  measuring  88  inches, 
taken  ont  of  his  grave  at  Hathersage,  in  Derbyshire,  some  70  or  80  years 
ago.  On  an  elevated  ridge  south  of  the  haU  is  a  paviUon,  the  upper  room  of 
which  is  supported  by  a  circular  colonnade,  and  ascended  by  steps.  From 
this  room  is  a  very  extensive  prospect,  both  by  sea  and  land,  particularly  of 
Bridlington  Bay  and  the  eastern  acclivities  of  the  Wolds,  rising  in  some 
places  gradually  and  in  others  abruptly  from  the  coast. 

A  number  of  flint  instruments  used  by  the  ancient  British  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  have  been  picked  up  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barugh, 
on  the  farm  called  Charleston,  in  his  occupation. 

The  poor  parishioners  have  the  interest  of  £50.,  left  by  an  unknown  donor, 
and  they  participate  with  those  of  Camaby  in  the  interest  of  £60.,  left  by 
Elizabeth  Letitia  Strickland  in  1803. 

BRIDLINGTON. 

The  market  town  and  port  of  Bridlington  is  situated  near  the  German 
Ocean,  and  gives  name  to  the  bay,  of  which  the  promontoiy  called  Flam- 
borough  Head,  forms  the  northern  extremity.  The  place  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  Saxon  possessor,  who  was  probably  named  Bridla, 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,*  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Edward  Tindall,  of 

•  Author  of  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon;  and  the  Wanderings  of  an  Anti- 
qitary.  The  contents  of  Mr.  Wright's  note  was  obligingly  communicated  to  us  by  Mr. 
TindaU. 
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Bridliogton,  says,  "  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  eons  and  descendants  of  a  man 
(or  his  family)  taken  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  were  distingiiished  hj 
adding  ing  to  the  end  of  his  name ;  thus,  a  son  or  descendant  of  Alfired  would 
be  Al/reding,  and  his  fiimily,  or  descendants  by  blood,  woold  be  spoken  of 
generally  as  the  Alfredings.  In  the  same  way  the  Bridlings  would  be  the  sons 
or  descendants  of  some  man  named  Bridla.  Biidlingtun  woold  be  the  chief 
residence  of  these  Bridlings,  who  were  no  doubt  the  £unily  or  clan  of  one  of 
the  chiefs,  whose  name  was  Bridla,  who  came  over  in  the  Saxon  inrasion, 
and  obtaining  this  district  by  his  arms,  established  here  the  chief  settlement 
of  his  family."  In  the  Domesday  Surrey  the  place  is  called  Bretlinton, 
and  the  name  has  been  spelt  at  various  times,  Berlinton,  BreUin^on,  and 
Britlingtan;  and  away  from  the  town  it  is  now  called  Burlington,  though  the 
Government  authorities  have  within  a  few  years  spelt  it  Bridlington. 

The  manor  of  Bridlington  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Earl 
Morcar,  and  subsequently,  upon  his  attainder  in  1072,  it,  with  other  extensive 
possessions  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  was  granted  by  William,  to  Gilbert 
de  Gant,  or  Gaunt,  one  of  the  Flemish  nobility,  nearly  related  to  him,  by 
whom  he  was  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  England.  Gilbert  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Walter  de  Gant,  who  here  founded  and  endowed  a  Priory, 
on  a  scale  correspondent  to  his  power  and  possessions. 

To  the  soke  of  Bridlington  appertained  the  townships  of  Martone,  Bat- 
inghebi,  Estone,  Bovingtcn,  Orendale,  Spretone,  Bocketon,  FlaisUme,  Stacktone, 
Foxhele,  Elestolf,  Galmeton,  and  Widefeston.  No  names  are  now  to  be  found 
in  this  neighbourhood  corresponding  with  EUttolf  and  Widefeston,  which 
have  probably  been  seated  on  the  shore  and  destroyed  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.  After  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  the  manor  and  rectory 
of  Bridlington,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Priory,  became  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  in  the  8th  of  Eliz.  (1566),  was  granted  by  lease  to  13  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  for  a  term  of  40  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  25  years  the  lease 
became  forfeited  for  the  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  rental,  and  writs  were 
issued  against  the  defaulters  for  arrears  of  dg2,000.  The  lordship  was  then 
granted  on  lease  to  John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  at  the  same  rental  as  held  by  the 
former  lessees,  and  four  years  afterwards  (1595)  to  10  inhabitants  of  Brid- 
lington for  41  years.  This  lease,  like  the  former  ones,  appears  not  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  as  James  I.,  in  1624,  conferred  the  manor  on  Sir  J.  Ramsey, 
recently  created  Earl  of  Holdcmess ;  and  his  son,  Sir  George  Ramsey,  of 
Coldstream,  in  Scotland,  sold  it,  in  1663,  for  ^£3,260.  to  Wm.  Corbctt  and 
12  other  inhabitants,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  the  other  tenants  and 
freeholders  within  the  manor.     By  a  deed  bearing  date  May  Cth,  1636, 
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Corbett  and  his  associates  were  acknowledged  joint  lord-feoffees  of  the  manor, 
and  were  empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  12  other  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town.  When  the  lord-feoffees  should  be  reduced 
to  six,  the  sarvivors  were  directed  to  elect  seven  others  from  among  the 
assistants,  and  afterwards  choose  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  should  restore 
their  number  to  13.  The  feoffees  were  also  directed  annually  to  elect  one 
of  their  number  as  chief  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  whose  name  the  courts  should 
be  called,  and  the  business  of  the  town  transacted.  The  election  is  still 
continued  on  the  2nd  of  February.  The  manor,  in  all  its  changes,  was 
chained  with  an  annual  fee  farm  rent  of  £152.  17s.  5}d.,  which  is  now  paid 
to  Lord  Henniker,  Major  House,  Stoneham,  Suffolk.  In  all  respects  the 
chief  Lord  possesses  similar  powers  and  jurisdiction  in  the  parish,  to  those 
exercised  by  the  Mayor  of  a  Corporation,  with  the  exception  that  he  is  not 
necessarily  a  magistrate.  The  lordship  contains  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  and 
has  been  enclosed,  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1768. 

The  parish  includes  the  towns  of  Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quay,  the 
townships  of  Buckton,  Hildenthorpe  with  Wilsthorpe,  Sewerby  with  Marten, 
Grindall,  and  Speeton.  According  to  the  census  return  of  1841,  the  area 
of  the  entire  parish  is  12,410  acres ;  but  the  census  return  of  1851  makes 
it  18,236  acres,  including  sea  coast.  In  this  account  of  the  parish  we  shall 
take  the  latter  as  our  guide.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1851  was 
6,846  persons,  viz. : — 3,317  males,  and  3,529  females.  The  amount  of  as- 
sessed property  in  1815  was  £17,434. 

The  Priory, — There  was  a  church  at  Bridlington  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  in  the  survey  of  the  monastic  buildings,  taken  before 
the  dissolution,  mention  is  made  of  a  building  on  the  south  side  jof  the 
monastery,  used  by  the  Prior  and  Convent  as  a  bakehouse  and  brewhouse, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  sometime  a  nunnery.  This  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  a  Convent  had  existed  in  the  place  prior  to  the  Conquest, 
which  was  probably  destroyed  J)y  the  Danes ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
ancient  Saxon  church  of  Bridlington,  noticed  in  Domesday,  had  been  appro- 
priated to  it.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  above-mentioned  Walter 
de  Gaunt  greatly  improved  the  town,  and  endowed  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Bridlington,  with  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  Canons 
Regular,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine — a  religious  body  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1114.  The  original  endowment,  according  to  the 
foundation  charter,  consisted  of  all  that  the  founder  possessed  in  the  town- 
ship of  Bridlington,  viz. : — ^thirteen  carucates  of  land,  together  with  certain 
mills  adjacent  to  the  same  land ;  also  his  interest  in  certain  lands  in  the 
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bands  of  vassals  at  Bessingbj,  HJlderthorpe,  Eston,  Grindal,  Backton,  and 
Righton,  which  those  vassals  had  themselves  given.  Moreover  he  gave  to 
the  church  and  canons,  the  churches  of  Edenham,  ll^tham,  Filej,  Swaldale, 
Willoughbji  and  Ganton,  and  half  the  church  of  South  Ferrihj.  This 
charter  was  witnessed  by  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  Toik,  and  several  others. 
The  immense  possessions  which  this  Prioiy  afterwards  acquired,  in  almost 
every  township  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Dykering,  in  which  it  was  situated,  as 
well  as  generally  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire, 
have  been  enumerated  at  great  length  by  Burton.  Among  the  various 
privileges  granted  to  the  Canons  by  the  charter  of  King  Stephen,  that  mon- 
arch concedes  to  them  "  the  port  and  harbour  of  Bridlington,  with  all  kinds 
of  wreck  of  the  sea  which  shall  in  future  happen,  or  issue,  in  all  places 
within  the  dykes  called  Earl  Dyke  and  Flaynburgh  Dyke."  King  John,  on 
the  6th  of  Dec.,  1200,  granted  to  God  and  the  church  of^  St  Mary  at  Brid- 
lington, and  the  Canons  there  serving  God,  a  fair  in  every  year,  at  Bridlington, 
on  the  eve,  and  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  one 
market  to  be  held  there  eveiy  week,  on  the  Saturday.  At  the  dissolution 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  establishment  was  £6852.  Ids.  9d.  in  the  gross, 
and  £547.  6s.  Id.  nett  rental.  Among  the  Harleian  charters  in  the  British 
Museum  is  an  imperfect  impression  of  the  common  seal  of  this  Priory, 
together  with  a  oounter  seal.  The  former  exhibits  figures  of  a  male  and  fe- 
male, which  seem  to  represent  Our  Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  seated ; 
and  the  latter  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  Priors  of  Bridlington  is  taken  from  Burton's 
MonoMtieon  Eboraeeme. — Gnicheman,  or  Wikeman,  flourished  in  3112;  Adebold,  died 
in  lldp;  Bernard  occurs  in  1145;  Robert  "the  Scribe/'  so  named  firom  his  having 
written  and  compiled  many  great  works,  occurs  in  1160 ;  Gregory,  1181 ;  Hugh  in  1190; 
Heljas  about  1200;  Hubert  occurs  in  1218;  Thomas,  in  1249;  John,  his  successor, 
occurs  in  1252;  Galfrid  de  Nafferton,  Prior,  was  summoned  to  Parliament  at  West- 
minster, 23rd  Edward  I.  (1295) ;  Gerard  do  Burton  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in 
1299;  Peter  de  Wyrethorpe  occurs  in  1315;  Ht  de  Scardeburgh  elected  in  1821 ;  Peter 
de  Appleby  was  confirmed  Prior  in  1842;  Peter  de  Cotos  was  installed  in  1356,  and 
died  in  1360;  he  was  succeeded  by  William  de  Driffield;  John  de  Twenge,  1361;  John 
de  Bridlington  was  confirmed  in  1366 ;  William  de  Newbold,  1379 ;  John  dc  Guisbume 
occurs  in  1420;  Bobt  Warde  was  confirmed  in  1429;  Hobt.  Willy  was  elected  in  1444; 
Peter  Ellarde  was  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  1462 ;  Bobert  Bristwyk  in  1472 ; 
John  Curzon  in  1488 ;  Kt  Danby  in  1498 ;  John  English  in  1506 ;  John  Holmpton  in 
1510;  Wm.  Brownesflete  in  1521;  Wm.  Wode,  or  Wolde,  was  installed  in  1531,  and 
having  engaged  in  Aske's  rebellion,  he  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  1537.  On  the  defection  of  this  Prior  the  possessions  of  the  monastery  wero 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  house  did  not  take  place 
till  the  following  year.    The  Prioiy,  with  its  contiguous  offices,  was  demolished  in  1530. 
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The  buildings  of  the  Priory  are  supposed  to  have  been  very  fine.  The 
commanding  situation  of  the  institution,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  gave  it 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea,  but  at  the  same  time  exposed  it  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  which  frequently  entered  the  harbour ;  it  was  therefore, 
in  1388,  by  permission  of  Eichard  IT.,  defended  with  fortifications,  the  only 
remains  of  which  are  an  arched  gateway,  which,  together  with  the  nave  of 
the  Priory  Church  (now  the  parish  church),  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Bridlington  so  flourished  during  the  existence  of  the  Priory,  that  the  site 
of  the  town  was  nearly  the  same  300  years  ago,  as  at  the  present  day. 

The  Toton  of  Bridlingtan  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea  shore,  and  is  distant  from  London,  via  Lincoln,  208  miles, 
via  York,  238  miles ;  12,  N.E.  of  Great  Driffield ;  31,  N.  by  E.  of  Hull;  40, 
E.N.E.  of  York;  and  18,  S.E.  by  S.  of  Scarborough;  being  in  54  degrees 
13  minutes  north  latitude,  and  in  16  minutes  west  longitude. 

Bridlington  Quay  is  a  handsome  sea  port  and  bathing  place,  situated  in  the 
recess  of  the  beautiful  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  is  distant  from  Brid- 
lington about  1  mile.  Both  places  form  the  Totcmkip  of  Bridlington,  the 
area  of  which  is  3,127  acres,  including  sea  shore.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1851  was  5,839  souls,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  were  at  the 
Quay.     Rateable  value,  iB  17,245.    Both  places  are  well  built  and  respectable. 

Bridlington  consists  principally  of  three  streets,  from  which  several  smaller 
streets  diverge.  The  houses  are  in  general  ancient,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
amply  supplied  with  water.  The  town  and  Quay  are  lighted  with  gas,  from 
works  erected  midway  between  both,  in  1833,  at  the  cost  of  d64,000.  raised  in 
JglO.  shares.  There  is  a  good  market  on  Saturdays,  and  there  are  fairs  for 
catde,  horses,  Ac,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Whit  Sunday,  and  on 
the  21st  and  22nd  of  October.  These  fEurs,  and  doubtless,  too,  the  market, 
were  formerly  held  in  the  large  open  area  called  "  the  Green,"  within  the 
ancient  precincts  of  the  close  of  the  Priory,  between  the  arched  gateway  and 
the  church,  but  the  &irs  are  now  held  on  the  road  leading  from  the  top  of 
the  Market  Place  to  Flamborough.  Bridlington  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
at  the  election  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  East  Biding. 

The  trade  in  com  is  considerable,  and  in  1826  a  Com  Exchange  was  built 
in  the  Market  Place.  There  are  several  windmills  for  grinding  com,  as  wdl 
as  some  water  mills,  in  the  vicinity,  and  at  the  Quay  is  a  steam  mill,  erected 
in  1837,  the  property  of  Mr.  Geoi^e  Gray.  Malt  and  ale  were  formerly 
considered  the  staple  commodities  of  this  place,  and  large  quantities  of  each 
were  annually  shipped  to  London ;  but  this  trade  has  greatiy  declined,  and 
most  of  the  kilns  have  been  either  taken  down  or  applied  to  other  purposes. 
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The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Caracj,  rated  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  j88.|  and 
now  returned  at  £130.  per  annum  nett.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory  the 
impropriate  Rectoiy  came  to  the  Crown,  and  was  afterwards  granted  to 
various  persons.  The  advowson  was  given  to  the  Archbishop,  but  was  trans- 
ferred in  1747  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Buck,  and  his  heirs,  in  consideration  of 
a  donation  of  J^SOO.  for  the  augmentation  of  the  living.  The  benefice  was 
also  augmented  with  J£400.  of  Queen  Anne  s  Bounty,  in  1747  and  1769,  and 
with  £2,600.  Parliamentary  grants,  in  1812  and  1817.  The  present  patrons 
are  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Frederick  Barnes  is  the  Incumbent  The  tithes  were  commuted, 
under  an  enclosure  Act,  in  1768.     John  Kirby,  Esq.,  is  the  impropriator. 

The  Parsonage  House,  in  Westgate,  is  a  commodious  residence,  lately 
erected  at  the  expense  of  about  £1,000.,  raised  by  subscription. 

The  Parish  Church  (St.  Mary)  consists  of  the  nave  alone  of  the  Priory 
Church,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles. 
When  perfect,  this  church  rivalled  the  noble  minster  of  Beverley,  not  only  in 
dimensions,  but  in  beauty  of  construction.  It  is  now  rather  an  unsightly 
church,  but  to  the  admirer  of  ancient  architecture,  the  remains  possess  that 
magnificence  of  design  and  beauty  of  detail,  which  render  such  relics  so 
valuable  to  the  artist  and  the  archaeologist.  The  building  is  entirely  in  the 
pointed  style;  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  appears  to  have  been  erected 
between  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  third  Edwards ;  the  aisle  shewing  the 
lancet  windows  of  the  first  reign,  and  the  clerestory  the  more  elaborate 
tracery  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  lastrnamed  monarch.  The  west 
front  displays  a  centre  fianked  by  towers,  of  which  the  lower  stories  only  now 
remain ;  but  the  principal  tower  appears  to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  now  gone.  The  north-western 
tower  is  now  unroofed,  and  the  arches  connecting  it  with  the  north  aisle  are 
built  up ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  basement  of  the  south-west  tower  an  octagon 
turret  of  brick,  with  a  leaden  cupola,  has  been  erected  for  the  reception  of 
three  bells,  procured  in  1763,  the  tenor  weighing  1,199  pounds.  This 
paltry  turret  veiy  much  disfigures  the  venerable  structure  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  principal  entrance,  or  great  western  door,  is  highly  orna- 
mented, and  some  part  of  the  exquisite  foliage  with  which  it  was  once  adorned, 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  though  much  has  been  defaced  by  the  destroying 
hand  of  time.  The  smaller  entrance  in  the  southern  tower,  has  likewise 
been  lavishly  ornamented,  and  is  yet  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation. 
Each  of  these  entrances  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  enriched  with  crockets, 
and  above  the  arch,  and  on  each  side  of  the  principal  doorway,  is  a  small 
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niche  for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  The  northern  angle,  usually  called  the 
old  steeple,  is  in  a  different  style  of  architecture,  and  apparently  a  century 
earlier ;  the  tower  having  formerly  been  entered  by  a  circular  arched  doorway, 
now  walled  up.  Above  the  principal  entrance  is  a  large  pointed  window  of 
seven  lights,  divided  by  two  transoms.  This  window  has  recently  been 
restored,  and  Med  with  exquisitely  stained  glass  manufoctured  by  Wailes.'i« 
Several  other  praiseworthy  restorations  have  been  effected  in  the  church  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  are  still  going  forward.  The  porch  on  the  north  side 
has  been  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century.  The 
windows  are  all  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Pointed  style,  but  the  east  end 
having  being  piled  from  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  monastery,  exhibits  no 
order  of  architecture,  and  is  supported  by  two  enormous  buttresses,  as  solid 
and  unsightly  as  could  well  be  reared.f  The  interior  dimensions  of  the 
building,  as  it  now  stands,  is  188  feet  in  length,  68  in  breadth,  and  69  in 
height.  The  body  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  ten  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  a  union  of  cylinders,  and  on  the  south  side  some  of  them  rest  on  panelled 

*  This  splendid  window  is  55  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  29  feet  wide  below 
the  transom,  and  31  feet  above,  and  forms,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Wailes, "  the  largest  and 
finest  Perpendicular  window  that  has  been  put  up  in  England  for  the  last  800  years." 
The  painted  glass  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  figures  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Evangelists,  several  saints  and  angels,  symbols  of  the  passions,  <!^o.  Several 
portions  of  the  glazing  were  erected  by  priTate  individuals,  as  memorials  of  their  de- 
parted friends  and  relatives.  The  handsome  elliptical  window  over  the  smaller  entrance 
at  the  west  end,  was  restored  and  glazed  with  painted  glass  in  1854,  at  the  cost  of  Yar- 
burgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  of  Sewerby  House.  The  five  principal  compartments  contain  the 
Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the  Shepherds  guided  by  the  star  in  the  east,  the  Pre- 
sentation, and  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

f  Against  the  south  wall,  towards  the  west,  was  built  the  Prior*i  Lodge,  or  residence ; 
the  hall  having  an  ascent  of  twenty  steps  on  the  south.  In  the  wall  of  the  church  the 
pillars  and  groined  arches  of  the  vaulted  apartment  below  it  still  remain.  Eastward  of 
the  Prior's  Lodge,  along  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  may  be  seen  ranges  of  stone 
abutments,  for  supporting  the  beams  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  CtoUten,  which  were  so 
situated  as  to  connect  the  lodge  with  the  church,  and  the  other  domestic  buildings  of 
tha  monastery.  On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  square  was  the  Dormitory,  occupying 
the  portion  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  south  transept ;  and  b^ond  it,  as  a 
building  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  fiibrio,  the  Chapter  Bouu.  The  lUfeetary  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister.  The  buildings  of  the  Priory  thus  occupying  the  area 
south  of  the  church,  the  ancient  burying  ground  was  therefore  entirely  on  the  north 
aide ;  and  beyond  the  street  which  bounds  the  churchyard  on  the  north,  and  surrounding 
a  large  piece  of  water,  called  the  Green  Dyke,  were  Uie  bams  and  stables,  granary,  and 
other  agricultural  premises  belonging  to  the  Convent.  TVhen  Quaen  Elizabeth  granted 
the  manor  of  Bridlington  to  John  Stanhope,  she  empowered  him  to  take  all  the  old 
stones  on  the  site  of  the  Priory  remaining,  "  and  not  yet  sold  or  laid  out,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  the  pier,  "  then  in  great  ruin  and  decay." 
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piers.  On  the  right  and  left,  immediately  within  the  principal  entrance,  are 
two  enormous  pillars,  which  appear  to  have  been  raised  for  the  support  of 
two  western  towers,  of  which  not  even  a  vestige  is  now  to  be  found.  In  the 
chancel  are  four  pillars  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  principal  ones  at  the  west 
end,  undoubtedly  raised  to  sustain  a  part  of  the  pressure  of  a  tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  conventual  church ;  and  this  tower  has  been  connected  with 
those  of  the  west  end  bj  galleries,  still  remaining,  above  the  arches  on  one 
side  of  the  nave.  About  one  third  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  for  divine 
service.  A  largo  wooden  partition  separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel. 
The  pulpit,  a  hexagon  of  old  oak,  exhibits  some  fine  carving  in  alto  relievo. 
The  font  is  plain,  and  of  Derbyshire  marble.  There  are  few  monuments 
either  remarkable  for  antiquity  or  for  beauty ;  the  former  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  violent  zeal  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  the  latter,  no  superior  specimens 
have  been  exhibited.  The  burial  ground  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
land,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  church,  in  1809,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1813.  In  preparing  the  land  for  sepulchral  purposes,  the  founda- 
tions and  other  remains  of  the  Priory  were  dug  up.  Stone  coffins  and  other 
relics  have  at  various  periods  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 

The  precincts  of  the  church  are  entered  by  a  noble  gateway  of  Pointed 
architecture,  now  called  the  Bayle  Gate,  from  the  Norman  BaUe,  a  prison, 
or  pl£u;e  of  security.  This  was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Priory.  Most 
of  the  larger  monasteries  were  furnished  with  such  an  appendage,  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  in  several  instances  these  gateways  escaped  the 
general  demolition  of  the  rest  of  the  monastic  buildings.  Those  remaining 
at  St.  Albans  and  Ely  are  similar  to  the  present  one.  The  gateway  at  Brid- 
lington is  a  large  square  castellated  building,  of  free  stone,  beneath  which  is 
a  splendid  arched  entrance,  with  a  fine  groined  roof.  On  the  outer  side,  next 
the  town,  there  is  a  greater  arch  and  a  postern ;  the  former  ornamented  with 
two  broad  hollow  mouldings,  in  which,  at  intervals,  are  placed  leaves,  flowers, 
and  grotesque  heads.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  on  this  side  has  been 
rebuilt  with  brick,  so  as  greatly  to  disfigure  its  beauty.  The  arch,  on  the 
inner  side,  is  elegantly  wrought,  below  its  spring,  with  two  compartments  of 
trefoil  headed  panelling,  one  above  the  other,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  band 
of  quatrefoils.  The  four  curious  corbels,  from  which  the  groined  roof  of  the 
gateway  springs,  represent  four  figures  in  a  sitting  posture.  On  each  side 
of  the  thoroughfare  is  a  strong  and  gloomy  apartment ;  that  on  the  north 
was  long  used  as  a  place  of  temporary  confinement  for  delinquents,  and  is 
called  the  Kydcott,  or  Kitcote.  Above  are  small  chambers,  and  over  the 
whole  an  apartment  now  used  as  a  Town  Hall.     The  National  School  was 
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for  some  time  held  in  this  huilding.*  Of  the  religious  guilds  or  fraternities, 
which  formerly  existed  in  Bridlington,  litUe  is  known.  The  house  in  the 
High  Street,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Edward  Tindall,  is  the  remains 
of  the  Guild  Hall  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  only  rem- 
nant of  their  buildings  left. 

Christ  Church. — This  handsome  District  Church  was  erected  at  Bridlington 
Quay,  on  a  site  given  by  John  Eickaby,  Esq.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  July,  1840,  and  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  23rd  of  May  following ; 
but  it  was  enlarged  in  1851.  The  cost  of  the  whole,  about  3,600.,  was  raised 
partiy  by  subscription,  and  partiy  by  grants  from  the  Incorporated  Society, 
and  the  Commissioners  for  Building  Churches.  The  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  district  allotted  to  this  church,  is  Feb.  24th,  1843.  The  population 
of  the  district,  in  1861,  was  2,458  souls.  The  Living  is  a  Curacy,  the  nett 
value  of  which  is  returned  at  £150.  per  ann. ;  in  the  patronage  of  the  In- 
cumbent of  Bridlington,  and  Incumbency  of  the  Eev.  James  Thompson. 

The  Edifice  is  of  stone,  and  is  cruciform,  having  a  nave,  side  aisles,  tran- 
septs, and  chancel,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Early  English,  and  all  the  gables  are  crowned  with  neat  crosses.  At  tho 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  small  tower,  containing  two  bells.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  very  neatiy  fitted  up,  chiefly  with  single  seats.  Four 
arches  on  each  side,  springing  from  octagonal  columns,  separate  the  aisles 
from  the  nave ;  the  chancel  arch  i%  fine  ;  the  roofs  are  open  to  the  timbers ; 
the  pulpit  is  sexagonal;  the  font  is  octagonal  and  neat;  and  on  a  small 
gallery  at  the  west  end  is  a  good  organ,  presented  in  1847,  by  Joseph  Gee, 
Esq.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  a  handsome  arcade  of  five  arches,  for  the 
Decalogue,  Creed,  and  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Baptists,  IndependentSi  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  have 
each  a  good  chapel  in  Bridlington;  and  the  Wesleyans,  Primitive,  and 
Reform  Methodists,  have  chapels  at  the  Quay. 

In  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  the  Quay  is  a  good  School, 
erected  in  1840,  on  ground  given  by  John  Coverley,  Esq.  There  is  an  old 
Quakers'  Meeting  House  in  Bridlington,  but  no  congregation. 

The  Grammar  School,  for  twenty  boys,  was  founded  and  endowed  with  a 
rent  charge  of  £40.  per  ann.,  in  1G87,  by  William  Ilustier,  a  native  of  Brid- 
lington. There  are  extensive  National  Schools,  for  both  sexes,  at  Bridlington 
and  at  the  Quay ;  and  a  Knitting  School,  for  twelve  poor  girls,  is  endowed 

•  The  gatehouse  of  religions  houses  often  contained  a  chapel,  or  had  a  chapel  annexed 
to  it,  in  which  mass  was  celebrated  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers  and 
servants  connected  with  the  establishment. 
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with  a  rent  charge  of  £^0,  per  ann.,  arising  from  an  estate  at  Birdsall,  left 
by  William  Bower,  in  1670. 

The  York  Union,  and  the  Bridlington  and  Driffield  Banks,  have  branches 
here;  and  there  is  also  a  Savings'  Bank,  in  which  the  amount  deposited 
during  the  year  1854  was  £7,634.  16s.  8d. ;  and  the  amount  paid  during 
the  same  year  was  £5,648.  2s.  Id.  The  amount  deposited  since  the  opening 
of  the  institution,  in  1887,  was  £101,412.  18s.  4d. 

The  County  Court  is  held  monthly,  in  a  room  in  the  yard  of  the  Black 
Lion  Inn,  William  Raines,  Esq.,  Judge ;  Clerk,  Mr.  Sidney  Taylor,  who  is 
likewise  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates. 

Petty  SesHoM,  for  the  division  of  Dickering,  are  held  in  the  County  Court 
room  eveiy  Saturday.  The  Gaol,  or  Lock-up-house,  in  Nungate,  in  which 
the  superintendent  constable  resides,  was  erected  in  1844 ;  previous  to  which 
an  apartment  in  the  old  Bayle  Gate  was  used  as  a  prison. 

The  Bridlington  Agricultural  Society  held  its  20th  annual  exhibition  of 
stock,  poultry,  and  implements,  in  July  1855,  when  the  sum  of  £187.  10s. 
was  offered  for  public  competition.  Ealph  Creyke,  Esq.,  of  Rawcliffe  Hall, 
was  the  president  of  the  year.  Mr.  Robert  Allison,  secretary.  There  is 
likewise  a  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  in  Bridlington. 

The  Bridlington  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  established  in  October, 
1854,  under  the  patronage  of  Yarburgh  Yarbu]:gh,  Esq.,  and  presidency  of 
Thos.  Prickett,  Esq.,  and  promises  to  be  veiy  successfuL  The  new  society 
is  a  re-organization  of  the  old  Mechanics*  Institution,  which  was  founded 
in  1838,  but  which  had  been  inactive  for  the  last  few  years.  The  opening 
lecture  of  the  new  body  was  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  J.  Hind,  of 
Beverley,  on  "  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Literature,"  on  the  18th  of  Dec., 
1854.    The  vice-presidents  are  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Barnes,  and  T.  Harland,  Esq. 

The  Temperance  HaU,  situated  in  St.  John  Street,  was  erected  in  1854,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £450.  It  is  a  neat  brick  building,  and  the  lecture  room 
measures  60  feet  by  30,  and  SO  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  building  was  laid  on  the  /24th  of  May,  1853,  by  the  late 
F.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  of  Hull;  and  the  Hall  was  opened  on  the  13th  of  Nov., 
1854,  with  a  public  meeting,  at  which  E.  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  presided. 
The  Bridlington  Temperance  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  upwuxls  of  SO 
years,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  large  amount  of  good. 

The  Bridlington  Poor  Law  Union  comprehends  3S  parishes,  and  embraces 
an  area  of  95  square  miles.  The  Union  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1847,  at 
a  cost  of  about  £5,000.,  and  will  accommodate  150  inmates.  Chairman  of 
Board  of  Guardians,  Thomas  Prickett,  Esq. ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  H,  F.  Barnes; 
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Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Mr.  K.  Millner ;  Workhouse  Master,  Mr.  T.  Harper. 

BridUngtan  Quay,  or  Port,  which  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
was  an  inconsiderable  village,  is  now  a  handsome  town,  overlooking  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Bridlington,  and  situated  partly  on  the  lofty  sea  clifiPs, 
through  which  a  road  has  been  cut,  with  a  gradual  descent  to  the  piers 
and  l^e  sands.  The  streets  are  remarkably  spacious,  the  houses  in  general 
are  well  built,  and  the  place  is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing,  and  con- 
tains hot  and  cold  baths,  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Quay  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  in  much  repute 
for  its  medicinal  properties ;  and  the  harbour  presents  the  striking  pheno- 
menon of  an  ebbing  and  flowing  spring  of  fine  fresh  water,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  whole  navy  of  England.* 

The  Harbour  was  anciently  composed  of  wooden  piers,  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  stone  work.  Several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  obtained 
from  time  to  time,  for  rebuilding  and  repairing  it.  In  1837  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  improving  and  rendering  it  more  commodious  and  safe  as  a  har- 
bour of  refuge.  It  is  now  formed  by  two  piers,  which  extend  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea.  The  new  north  pier  was  finished  in  184d,  and  the 
south  pier  was  completed  in  1848,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  two  being  about 
£ldO,000.  These  piers  afiford  an  agreeable  promenade,  and  command  exten- 
sive prospects,  especially  the  northern  one,  from  which  are  fine  views  of  the 
bay  and  Flamborough  Head.  The  harbour  affords  a  retreat  to  numerous 
coasting  vessels  during  contrary  winds,  and  the  bay,  protected  from  the  north- 
west winds  by  the  coast,  and  from  the  north  winds  by  the  noble  promontory 
of  Flamborough  Head,  offers  safe  anchorage  for  ships  in  gales  of  wind.  The 
harbour  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  has  a  spring-tide  flow  of  18  feet  at  the 
entrance,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  proceeding  upwards.  The  port  is  a 
member  of  the  port  of  Hull,  but  as  a  commercial  port  it  holds  a  very  in- 
ferior rank.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1854,  was  only 
nine,  of  the  average  burthen  of  seventy  tons. 

•  This  copious  fountain  was  discovered  in  July,  1811,  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Milne, 
oollector  of  customs  at  this  port,  and  to  his  scientific  genius  and  unwearied  perseverance, 
Bridlington  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  most  beneficial  establishments;  and  even  the 
lighthouse  at  Flamborough  owes  its  origin  to  his  activity  and  benevolence.  The  spring 
under  notice  was  found  at  the  depth  of  43  feet^  of  which  28  feet  were  solid  clay,  and  the 
last  16  feet  a  cretaceous  flinty  gravel.  The  water  begins  to  flow  as  soon  as  the  level  of 
the  tide  has  arrived  at  about  four  feet  beneath  that  of  the  bore,  and  continues  the  dis- 
charge until  the  tide  has  receded  to  its  former  level.  The  quality  of  the  water  makes 
as  near  an  approach  to  purity  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  for  water  to  obtain,  without  being 
submitted  to  distillation. 
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During  the  period  of  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Par- 
liament, this  place  served  as  the  point  of  debarkation  for  those  arms  and 
military  stores  which  the  Queen  purchased  in  Holland  with  the  crown  jewels^ 
Amongst  the  most  zealous  and  enterprising  of  Charles*  adherents,  was  Richd. 
Bojle,  Earl  of  Cork,  who,  for  his  courage  and  constancy,  received  the  dignity 
of  an  English  Earldom,  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  BurUngton.-|-  In  1757, 
on  the  passing  of  the  Militia  Act,  an  alarming  riot  took  place  here,  during 
which  the  rioters  broke  open  several  granaries,  and  committed  other  excesses. 
In  1779  a  desperate  naval  fight  took  place  off  the  coast,  between  a  small 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  noted  pirate  Paul  Jones,  and  two  British  ships 
of  war.J     (See  vol.  i.,  page  S71.) 

The  Victoria  Rooms,  at  the  Quay,  were  erected  by  subscription  in  1848, 
at  a  cost  of  about  i68,000.  The  building  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  a  tower, 
and  is  embattled,  and  contains  a  concert,  news,  billiard,  and  refreshment 
rooms,  with  a  picture  gallery. 

The  Station  on  the  Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  Hull  branch  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway,  is  situated  between  Bridlington  and  the  Quay.  The 
frequent  erection  of  new  houses  on  the  road  between  the  two  towns,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  form  a  continuous  street  between  them. 

Few  places  present  a  more  inviting  beach  than  that  which  descends  from 
the  cliff  to  the  sea  at  Bridlington  Quay ;  and  the  gentle  declivity  of  the 
sands  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  sea  bathing.     Here  many  elegant  and 

*  An  account  of  her  Majesty's  debarkation,  together  with  her  letter  to  the  King,  des- 
cribing the  dastardly  attack  of  Admiral  Batten,  upon  the  house  in  which  she  was  lodged, 
is  given  in  vol  i.,  p.  237  of  this  work.  Tradition  points  out  the  old  house  with  three 
gables  (at  the  end  of  Prince  Street),  adjoining  the  Quay  side,  as  the  one  in  which  the 
Queen  reposed;  and  Bassingby  or  Bessingby  Beck,  beneath  the  bank  of  which  her 
Mcgcsty  took  refuge,  is  at  the  top  of  the  harbour. 

f  Bd.  Boyle,  the  3rd  Earl,  bom  in  1005,  was  a  celebrated  architect  (See  vol.  i.,  page 
505),  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  every  quality  of  genius,  except  envy.  Wm.  Cavendish, 
F.li.S.,  D.C.L.,  the  second  Earl  of  Burlington,  of  the  last  creation,  is  son  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  Cavendish,  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  lismore.  He  was  bom  in 
London  in  1808 ;  married,  in  1820,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle;  and 
succeeded  his  grand&thcr  in  1834.    He  is  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 

I  About  60  years  ago,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  Wm.  IV., 
when  a  midshipman,  landed  at  Bridlington  Quay,  where  his  ship  had  been  brought  up. 
Wishing  to  see  Beverley  and  its  far-famed  Minster,  he  took  horse  from  thence,  and  re- 
ceived a  rather  seyero  ii^ury  by  a  fall  from  his  steed,  when  within  two  miles  of  Beverley. 
The  accident  happened  at  Sandholme,  near  the  Toll  Bar.  The  royal  sailor  was  carried 
to  the  house  of  the  late  Wm.  Simpson,  at  Sandholme,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the 
residence  o^the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  Hengate,  Beverley,  where  he  remained  unUl  his  re- 
covery was  completed. 
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valuable  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils  are  found,  which  seem  to  give 
interest  to  the  shop  of  the  lapidary,  and  to  swell  the  varieties  in  the  museum 
of  the  collector.  In  the  vicinity  the  head  of  an  enormous  elk  was  discovered, 
the  extremities  of  the  horns  being  more  than  eleven  feet  apart. 

The  various  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  accelerate  the  destruction  of  the 
cliffs,  which,  being  lofty,  tumble  in  immense  masses  on  the  sands ;  and  so 
great  has  been  the  quantity  of  land  thus  lost,  that  a  row  of  houses  on  the 
verge  of  the  cliff  was  taken  down  in  1810,  though  there  had  formerly  been  a 
street,  with  a  carriage  road,  between  it  and  the  sea.  Two  houses  were  washed 
down  in  1837.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  pleasant  walks  and  rides, 
commanding  extensive  and  varied  prospects. 

The  Public  Charities  of  Bridlington,  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  rents  of 
lands,  Ac,  now  yield  an  annual  income  of  iB237.  per  ann.  But  the  property 
belonging  to  these  charities  is  about  to  be  re-let  for  about  £378.  per  annum. 

Eminent  Men. — ^Wm.  de  Newburgh,  a  celebrated  monkish  historian  in  tho 
reign  of  King  John,  was  a  native  of  Bridlington,  but  having  become  a  Canon 
of  Newburgh,  took  his  surname  from  thence.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Heame. 

Sir  Geo.  Ripley,  a  celebrated  alchymist,  was  a  Canon  in  this  Priory,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bridlington.  Having  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  tho  Pope  to  leave  this  monastery,  he  became  a  Carmelite  anchorite  at 
Boston,  where  he  wrote  twenty-five  books,  of  which  the  chief  was  his  "  Com- 
pound of  Alchymie."    He  died  in  1490. 

Wm.  Kent,  an  eminent  painter  and  architect,  as  well  as  the  inventor  of 
landscape  gardening,  was  bom  here  in  1685,  and  died  in  London  in  1748. 
"  Mahomet  imagined  an  Elysium,"  writes  Walpole,  "  but  Kent  created  many." 

Buckton  Township, — Area,  2,047  acres,  including  sea  coast;  rateable 
value,  J£2,S49.;  assessed  property,  £d,185.;  population,  182  souls.  The 
manor  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tewnship  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  Mark 
Foulis,  Esq.  The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  3^  miles  N.  of  Bridlington. 
The  School  is  endowed  with  a  rent  charge  of  £2.  per  ann.,  out  of  the  estate 
of  the  Foulis  family,  but  the  donor  is  unknown. 

Buckton  Hall,  erected  in  1744,  and  now  a  farmhouse,  is  a  large  brick 
building,  with  stone  dressings,  four  stories  in  height. 

Easton  Hamlet,  1  mile  W.  of  Bridlington,  belongs  to  the  township  of 
Bridlington.  It  contains  800  acres,  in  two  farms,  the  property  of  Sir  Geo. 
Strickland.     Rateable  value,  iSl,000. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,005. 

Grindall  Chapelry, — The  acreage  of  this  township  is  2,415;  and  the 
number  of  ite  inhabitants  in  1851  was  153.    The  chief  proprietors  of  the 
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soil  are  Yarburgh  Yarbargh,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Sir  George 
Strickland.     In  1843,  1047  acres  of  common,  or  waste  land,  were  enclosed. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  neatly  boilt,  and  stands  aboat  4  miles  N.W.  of 
Bridlington.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  annexed  to  that  of  Sewerbj, 
and  now  returned  at  £100.     Patron  and  impropriator,  Y.  Yarburgb,  Esq. 

The  CJiapel,  rebuilt  in  1830,  is  a  low  mean  edifice,  consisting  of  a  naye 
and  chancel,  with  a  low  square  tower  containing  one  bell.  There  is  a  place 
of  worship  for  Methodists,  erected  in  1826.  Some  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavement  were  found  here  in  1839. 

The  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Stubbings,  farmer,  is  an 
ancient  stone  building.  North  Dale  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Crowe,  farmer. 

HUderthorpe  with  Wilsthorpe  Toumship. — ^This  township,  which  is  situated 
on  the  sea  coast,  contains  713  acres,  and  a  population  of  147  persons.  Rate- 
able value,  £652.;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,034.  Hilderthorpe 
stands  about  H  mile  S.  of  Bridlington,  adjoining  the  Quay,  Hilderthorpe 
House,  a  large  brick  building,  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm  house.  The  land 
belongs  to  H.  Hudson,  Esq.  Wilsthorpe  consists  of  a  farm  and  manor,  be- 
longing to  Sir  G.  Strickland,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Tom  Wood- 
cock, who  resides  in  the  Manor  House.  From  foundations  of  buildings 
discovered,  it  is  evident  that  several  houses  stood  here  at  a  former  period. 

Sewerhy  with  Marton  Township, — ^Area  of  the  township,  2,173  acres,  in* 
eluding  sea  coast;  rateable  value,  £3,220.;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£2,205.;  population,  356  persons.  The  manor  and  nearly  aU  the  property 
in  Sewerby  belongs  to  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq. 

The  Village  of  Sewerby  is  small,  and  stands  pleasantly  about  H  mile  N.E. 
from  Bridlington.  An  old  writer,  in  reference  to  Sewerby,  says,  "Suerbj, 
situate  near  the  sea  where  the  shore  begins  to  shoot  out  into  the  ocean,  and 
makes  that  bay  which  some  translators  of  Ptolemy  render  Portuasus  sinus, 
and  others,  Sdlutaris ;  but  neither  of  them  expresses  the  Greek  original  better 
than  this  village  in  the  return  of  it,  Suerby ;  for  that  which  is  safe  and  free 
from  danger  is  by  the  Britons  and  Gauls  called  Suer,  as  we  also  call  it  in 
English,  deriving  it  probably  from  the  Britons. 

By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  August  31st,  1849,  the  townships  of  Sewerby 
and  Grindall  were  formed  into  an  Ecclesiastical  District,  and  an  el^ant 
District  Church  was  erected  at  Sewerby,  at  the  ezpence  of  Yarburgh  Yarburgh, 
Esq.  The  edifice,  which  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  of  April,  1848,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  comprises  a  nave  and  chancel,  a 
small  vestry,  a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  which  contains  the  sittings  of  the 
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founder  and  his  household,  and  on  the  south  side,  at  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  bodj,  a  small  tower  and  spire  containing  two  bells.  On  each  side  of 
the  nave  are  three  single  lights ;  on  the  north  side  is  a  very  el^ant  doorway, 
with  a  semicircular  head  resting  on  circular  shafts ;  the  same  side  of  the 
chancel  exhibits  an  arcade  of  «eeven  circular  arches,  supported  by  small  cir- 
cular pillars ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  similar  arcade  of  six 
arches,  and  a  neat  doorway.  At  the  east  end  is  an  axt^e  of  three  large  and 
two  smaller  arches,  with  an  elegantly  carved  circular  window,  above  the  other 
lights.  There  is  an  arcade  of  three  arches  on  each  side  of  the  fine  centre 
window  of  the  west  end.  Around  the  several  arches  of  the  doorways  are 
appropriate  scriptural  passages  cut  in  stone.  The  roof  of  the  building  is 
high  pitched,  and  the  gables  are  crowned  with  crosses.  The  interior  is  very 
elegantly  furnished  and  finished.  A  handsome  and  finely  carved  circular 
headed  arch  divides  the  body  from  the  chancel.  All  the  seats  &c.  are  of 
carved  oak ;  and  the  pulpit  is  octagonal.  In  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are 
three  lights  of  stained  glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  Ascension,  and 
the  Holy  Family;  and  two  smaller  lights  in  each  side  contain  the  Four 
Evangelists.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  In  the 
side  chapel  is  a  neat  tablet  to  the  memoiy  of  John  Greame,  Esq.,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  founder.  The  stained  glass  in 
the  laige  west  window  represents  St  John  the  Evangelist ;  and  above  it  is  a 
small  light  containing  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  other  windows  are  glazed 
with  coloured  glass,  without  subjects.  The  font  is  a  massive  circular  basin  of 
Caen  stone,  highly  ornamented  with  carved  work,  and  around  its  rim  is  the 
verse, "  Suffer  little  children,*'  &c.  The  roofs,  of  oak,  are  open  to  the  timbers. 
Indeed  the  whole  structure  displays  the  most  profuse  and  elegant  workman- 
ship that  can  well  be  imagined,  and  must  have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  The  lAvmg  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Yarbui^gh,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  Tylee.     Its  value  is  £100.  per  annum. 

A  short  distance  firom  the  church  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  School, 
for  both  sexes,  with  a  residence  for  the  teachers,  also  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Yarburgh,  and  supported  by  that  gentleman.  This  building  is  of  brick,  with 
cut  stone  dressings,  and  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  architecture. 

There  is  a  small  Methodist  Chapel  here. 

Sewerby  House,  the  seat  of  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  is  a  noble  mansion, 
erected  about  dOO  years  ago.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  Flam- 
borough  Head,  &c. ;  and  the  park  in  which  it  stands  is  extensive  and  well 
wooded.    The  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  beautiful. 

Sewerby  Cottage  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Taylor,  farmer. 
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Field  House  fann  is  occupied  bj  Mr.  Robert  Wise ;  and  Sands  House  and 
farm  is  now  held  by  Mr.  George  Richardson. 

Marton  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Bridlington  to  Flamborongh,  and  the 
Hamlet,  which  is  yery  small,  is  about  half  a  mile  N.W.  of  Sewerbj.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  the  property  of  Y.  Yarbnigh,  Esq.,  and  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq. 

The  Manor  House  and  farm  belongs  to  the  former  gentleman,  and  is  at 
present  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Simpson ;  Marton  Hall  is  the  neat 
residence  of  the  Misses  Creyke ;  and  Marton  Lodge  and  its  farm  are  held  by 
Mr.  John  Smith.  The  two  latter  places  belong  to  Mr.  Creyke.  Here  are 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  ravine,  consisting  of  a  double  line  of  defence,  with 
breast  works,  extending  1^  mile  from  the  southern  shore  of  Flamborough 
Head,  and  termed  Danes  Dyke. 

There  is  a  Railway  Station  here  for  Marton  and  Flamborough. 

Speston  Chapelry. — This  township  contains  about  1,800  acres,  but  it  is 
returned  in  tbe  last  census  at  1,0G2  acres,  including  the  sea  coast.  The 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres,  belongs  to  Lord  Londesborough, 
who  inherits  it  under  the  will  of  the  late  W.  J.  Denison,  Esq.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  township  numbers  150  souls,  and  the  rateable  value  is  iSl,640. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  is  situated  about  5^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Brid- 
lington, near  an  eminence  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  shore 
from  Scarborough  to  Flamborough  Head.  The  German  Ocean  bounds  the 
township  on  the  north.  Here  is  a  Station  on  the  Hull,  Bridlington,  and 
Scarborough  Railway.  Great  numbers  of  those  remarkable  flint  instruments 
— ^spear  heads,  &c, — the  use  of  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  ancient 
British  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  have  been  found  in  this  town- 
ship and  neighbourhood.  A  kind  of  blue  stone  is  picked  off  the  cliff  in  this 
locality,  and  made  into  cement.  A  windmill  upon  Speeton  Heights  is  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
There  was  an  ancient  beacon  on  Standard  HiU. 

The  Chapel  is  an  ancient  humble  stone  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  square  bell  turret  at  the  west  end,  containing  one  bell.  The 
foundation  is  evidently  of  Norman  architecture.  The  chancel  arch  is  broad 
and  semicircular.     The  font  is  ancient  and  circular. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  of  the  nett  value  of  £50.  per  ann.  It 
is  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Londesborough,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Ken- 
naird.     South  of  the  chapel  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  and  a  moat 

The  School  was  built  in  1828,  by  the  late  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  Lord 
Londesborough  contributes  £5.  per  annum  towards  its  support. 
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BuBTON  AoNES. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Burton  Agnes, 
Gransmoor,  Haisthorpe,  and  Thomholme,  containing  altogether  6^409  acres, 
and  650  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  first-mentioned  township  is  S,499 
acres,  according  to  the  census  return  of  1851,  but  8,010  according  to  the 
return  of  1841.  Population  of  the  township  in  1851,  845  souls;  rateable 
yalue,  iS8,341. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £3,868.  For  the  etymology 
of  Burton  see  p.  886.  Sir  Heniy  Boynton,  Bart,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
owner  of  the  whole  township  except  the  glebe  land.  The  family  of  Boynton, 
anciently  De  Bovington,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  resided  at  Boynton,  in 
this  Riding,  until  the  reign  of  Heniy  lY.,  when  they  removed  to  Bannston ; 
but,  as  we  have  observed  at  page  402,  Burton  Agnes  has  been  the  family 
seat  since  the  death  of  Sir  F.  Boynton  in  1695.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  the 
first  Baronet,  who  received  his  baronetcy  from  James  I.,  in  1618,  repre- 
sented Hedon  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  supported  the 
Bepublicans  in  the  Civil  War.  He  obtained  Burton  Agnes,  by  marrying 
the  heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Griffith,  Bart.,  whose  family  had  long  been  seated 
there,  having  obtained  the  manor,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Sir  Philip 
Somerville.  The  present  Baronet  is  son  of  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  the  9th 
Baronet,  by  the  daughter  of  Captain  Gray,  and  niece  of  Wm.  Watson,  Esq., 
of  Dover,  Captain  E..N.  He  was  bom  at  Nafierton  Hall,  in  1811 ;  married, 
first  in  1838,  the  second  daughter  of  Walter  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Cokethorpe 
Park,  Oxfordshire ;  and  secondly,  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Lightfoot, 
Esq.,  of  London. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Vicarage  with  the  Curacy  of  Harpham,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augustus  Duncombe,  and  incumbency  of  the  Bev.  T. 
Hordem.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £20,  6s.  8d.,  and  returned  at 
£897.  per  ann.  The  tithes  have  been  commuted  for  £1,601. 16s.  5d. ;  of 
which,  £865.  16s.  6d.  are  payable  to  the  Archbishop,  and  £735.  10s.  to  the 
Vicar,  who  has  likewise  180  acres  of  glebe. 

The  Church  (St  Martin)  stands  at  the  back  of  the  Hall,  and  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  chapel  attached  to 
the  north  aisle,  with  a  well-proportioned  west  tower,  embattled  and  pinnacled. 
The  clerestory  of  the  aisle  is  also  embattled.  The  interior  is  very  elegantly 
fitted  up,  and  the  chancel  is  rich  in  decoration,  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
R.  I.  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  having  expended  a  very 
large  sum  in  its  restoration,  &c.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  three 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  octagonal  and  circular  columns.  One  division 
of  the  north  aisle  is  parted  off  as  a  chapel,  and  contains  four  splendid  monu- 
ments, viz : — a  table  tomb  to  Sir  Roger  Somerville,  who  was  summoned  to 
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Parliament  in  the  Ist  of  Edward  I.,  and  died  in  1336 ;  an  elegant  altar  tomb 
of  alabaster,  on  which  are  the  eflSgiea  of  Sir  Walter  Griffith,  Ent.,  who  died 
in  1481,  and  Jane,  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Neville,  bj  Maiy, 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Graant,  Doke  of  Lancaster;  a  large  altar  monu- 
ment, supporting  three  coffins  of  black  marble,  with  an  inscription  to  Sir 
Hj.  Griffith,  Bart,  and  his  two  wives ;  and  a  neat  tablet  to  another  Baronet 
of  the  same  fisLmilj,  and  his  wife.  In  the  window  is  some  excellent  modem 
stained  glass.  In  the  chancel  are  some  handsome  tablets  to  the  Bojnton 
&milj.  There  is  a  fine  old  Norman  font,  which  was  lately  restored,  after 
having  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  flower  bed  in  the  Vicarage  garden. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  is  situated  near  the  line  of  railway  from  Hull  to 
Scarborough,  about  6i  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Bridlington. 

Burton  Agne$  HaU  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Heniy  Boynton.  The  noble  mansion 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Holdemess  and 
the  level  country  south  of  the  wolds.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  is 
in  the  style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I.,  to  which  period  its  erection  may  be  ascribed :  and  its  design  is  said  to  have 
been  from  the  pencil  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  principal  front,  which  fiices  the 
south,  is  in  three  divisions,  the  lateral  ones  projecting  with  bow  windows,  the 
munnions  being  of  stone.  The  ornaments  are  shields  of  arms,  termini,  and 
arabesque,  lavishly  used.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  much  elegance, 
and  there  is  a  good  collection  of  paintings  in  the  gallery.  In  the  court  before 
the  house  is  a  statue  of  the  gladiator,  and  the  entrance  gate  is  an  embattled 
edifice,  with  octagonal  towers,  finished  with  domes  at  the  angles;  and  above 
the  arch  in  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms  of  James  I. 

There  is  a  Wedeyan  Chapel,  of  brick,  in  the  village,  built  in  1837.  The 
parish  has  a  farm,  called  Willerby  Haggs,  in  Kirk  Ella  parish,  purchased 
with  £200.  left  by  Richd.  Green,  in  1563,  and  now  let  for  JS50.  a  year,  which 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  thus : — £20.  to  the  School,  iSld.  68.  8d.  for  the 
reparation  of  the  church,  and  the  remainder  to  the  poor.  The  children 
attending  the  school  are  taught  free,  up  to  the  third  rule  in  arithmetic. 

There  is  a  Oirh*  School  in  the  churchyard,  which  was  built  by  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce. 

The  Alvuhouse,  for  four  poor  widows,  was  founded  in  1709,  by  the  widow 
of  W.  Boynton,  Esq.,  and  endowed  with  £20.  10s.  per  annum.  An  annual 
payment  of  £S.  4s.  Od.  is  equally  divided  between  the  poor  and  the  school- 
master ;  this  sum  is  paid  in  lieu  of  the  common  right,  which  the  poor  parish- 
ioners anciently  had  on  about  60  acres  of  land,  called  Moorhouse  Field. 

The  Rev.  W.  Dade,  Rector  of  Barmston  (See  page  40d),  was  bom  here. 
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Chrimamoor  Township. — ^The  area  of  Gransmoor  is  l|d34  aoresi  and  its 
population  is  83  souls.  Bateable  value,  igl,507.  The  place  is  wholly  the 
property  of  W.  D.  T.  Duesbery,  Esq.,  of  Skelton,  near  York,  who  is  Lord  of 
the  Manor.  The  tithes  have  been  commuted  for  £861.,  of  which  Jgl71.  are 
payable  to  the  Vicar,  and  £100.  to  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  HamUt  is  situated  about  8  miles  S.W.  of  Bridlington,  and  3^  S.  of 
Burton  Agnes.  Mr.  Duesbeiy  built  a  small  neat  Chapel  here,  in  1839,  in 
which  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  performed  every  Sunday. 

Haisthorpe  Taumthip. — By  computation  this  township  contains  1,353 
acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  the  property  of  Sir  H.  Boynton,  except  about 
116  acres,  which  belongs  to  Lady  Boynton.  The  population  is  132 ;  and 
the  rateable  value,  £1,787.*  The  HanUet  is  small  and  neat,  and  stands  about 
3^^  nules  S.W.  of  Bridlington,  and  2  N.E.  from  Burton  Agnes.  From  foun- 
dations discovered  at  various  times,  it  seems  that  this  village  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

Haisthorpe  Lodges  the  residence  of  Lady  Boynton,  relict  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Boynton,  is  a  neat  mansion,  built  about  five  years  ago.  A  little  south 
of  the  village  is  the  Manor  House,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard 
Lowish,  farmer.  A  part  of  the  house  is  ancient,  and  in  a  close  adjoining  it 
is  a  piece  of  ground  partly  moated. 

Thomholme  Toumship, — ^Area,  1,324  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,450;  as- 
sessed property  £1,438 ;  population,  100  souls.  William  St.  Quintin,  Esq., 
is  owner  of  the  entire  place.  The  vicarial  tithes  have  been  commuted  for 
£136.,  and  the  impropriate  for  £175.  13s.  6d.  The  Hamlet  is  neat  and 
pleasant,  and  is  situated  about  4^  miles  S.W.  from  Bridlington,  and  1  N.E. 
from  Burton  Agnes.  The  Manor  House,  now  a  farm  house,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  William  Smith,  has  the  date  over  the  door,  of  1778. 

Burton  Fleming,  or  North  Burton. — (For  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Burton  see  page  386  of  this  volume.)  The  parish  contains  3,590  acres  of 
land,  and  a  population  of  574  souls.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is 
£3,340.,  and  the  rateable  value,  £3,113.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil 
are  Sir  Geo.  Strickland  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  Thos.  Digby  Legard,  Bart, 
Admiral  Mitford,  the  trustees  of  the  late  J.  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  Miss  Cham- 
pion, Messrs.  Bouch,  Jordan,  and  Taylor,  and  Miss  Lamplough. 

The  Church  (St.  Cuthbert)  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £6.  4s.  3d., 
and  returned  at  £84.  per  ann.  Patron,  Admiral  Mitford ;  Vicar,  Rev.  John 
Wilkinson.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1768.  The  Fabric  is  Gothic,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower,  but  there  was  formerly  an  aisle  on  the 
south  side.    The  tower  contains  two  bells.    The  interior  is  neat ;  the  roof  is 
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open  to  the  timbera,  and  has  the  date  of  1576.  The  pulpit  was  erected  in 
1825  ;  there  is  a  small  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  beneath  it  is  an  ancient 
circular  font. 

The  Village  is  large  and  pleasant,  having  the  Gjpsj  Race  ronning  through 
it  It  is  libout  7  miles  N.N.W.  ci  Bridlington,  and  in  it  is  a  Wedej^an 
Chapel,  built  in  1806 ;  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  erected  in  1838. 
The  School  was  built  by  subscription  in  1843.  There  is  an  Iron  Foundry 
here,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Francis  and  William  Agas ;  and  there  is  also 
a  steam  com  mill  in  the  Tillage. 

The  Manor  House,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Jordan  Coleman,  farmer, 
is  an  ancient  stone  building,  near  to  which  many  foundations  of  other 
buildings  haye  been  dug  up.  During  the  great  Civil  War,  Queen  Henrietta 
lodged  one  night  at  this  house,  on  her  way  from  Bridlington  to  York.  (See 
vol.  i.,  p.  238.)  The  following  notice  of  this  fact  appears  in  the  parish  regis- 
ter : — "  The  Queen's  Majesty  did  lie  at  North  Burton,  with  her  army,  the 
6th  March,  1642-43." 

The  poor  have  the  interest  of  J£dO.  left  by  Thomas  Sawden,  in  1773. 

Carnaby. — The  area  of  this  parish,  exclusiye  of  Fraisthorpe  and  Auburn, 
with  which  places  it  is  united  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  about  2,000  aores. 
Its  population,  in  1851,  was  113  persons,  including  33  gipsies  in  tents. 
Rateable  value,  iS2,776. ;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £2,270.  Sir  George 
Strickland  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  the  entire  parish,  except  one 
farm.  The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Simpson.  It  is  valued  in  the 
King's  Books  at  £7.  89.  Hid.,  and  has  been  augmented  with  £200.  from 
Queen  Anne*s  Bounty ;  its  present  nett  value,  including  Fraisthorpe,  is  £82. 
per  ann.  The  Church  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  is  an  ancient  edifice,  comprising 
a  nave  and  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  north 
aisle  appears  to  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  north  wall,  as  well  as  the 
chancel,  rebuilt  with  brick.  The  tower  is  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and 
contains  throe  bells.  The  nave  and  aisle  are  separated  by  pointed  arches 
resting  on  five  octagonal  piers,  the  caps  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  very 
minute  border  of  the  toothed  moulding.  The  door  arch  of  the  porch  is  semi- 
circular and  plain.  The  windows  in  the  aisle  are  lancet,  those  in  the  chancd 
square-headed,  and  the  style  of  the  tower  is  Perpendicular.  The  font  is  cir- 
cular, and  very  ancient.     The  church  stands  on  high  ground. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  about  3  miles  S.W.  from  Bridlington. 
The  Manor  House,  in  the  village,  is  now  a  farm  house.    In  a  field  at  the 
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south  side  of  the  village,  called  Hall  Close,  many  foundations  have  been  dug 
up,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  it  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion. 

The  School  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Strickland.  The  poor  have  the 
interest  of  £25.,  and  a  share  of  Strickland's  charity,  as  noticed  with  Boynton. 

Fraisthorpe. — ^This  parish  is  mostly  described  as  a  chapelry  of  Camaby, 
with  which  it  is  ecclesiastically  connected.  Its  area  is  about  2,040  acres, 
including  the  hamlet  of  Auburn ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  104. 
Rateable  value,  £1,938.;  assessed  property,  £2,661.;  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  chief  proprietor  of  the  soil,  Sir  George  Strickland. 

The  Tillage  is  small,  and  is  about  4f  miles  S.S.W.  from  Bridlington. 

The  Church,  or  Chapel,  is  a  small  ancient  mean  building.  The  Living  is 
a  Perpetual  Curacy,  now  united  to  the  Vicarage  of  Camaby. 

The  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Tennison,  farmer,  is  an 
ancient  brick  building  in  the  village. 

Auburn,  or  Abom,  was  formerly  a  chapeliy  in  the  parish  of  Fraisthorpe, 
but  the  village  has  been  reduced,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean, 
to  one  farm,  of  about  200  acres  of  land,  and  a  cottage,  situated  1^  mile  N.E. 
from  Fraisthorpe.  The  Living  of  Auburn  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  endowed 
with  £600.  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1731, 
a  faculty  was  granted  to  take  down  the  Chapel  of  Auburn,  when  it  was  likely 
to  sharo  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  village,  and  by  a  license  dated  Dec.  20th, 
in  the  same  year,  the  Curacy  of  Auburn  was  annexed  to  that  of  Fraisthorpe. 

Fn.ET. — This  parish  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  is  partly  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Dickering,  and  partly  in  Pickering  Lythe,  North  Riding.  It 
contains  the  townships  of  Filey,  Gristhorpe,  and  Lebberston,  the  latter  two 
being  in  the  North  Biding.  The  area  of  the  entire  parish,  including  sea 
coast,  is  3,628  acres,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  1,885  souls.  Amount 
of  assessed  property,  £3,507.  The  Township  of  FUey  contains  968  acres, 
and  a  population  of  1,511  souls,  viz. : — 703  males,  and  808  females ;  and  the 
proponderance  of  females  over  males  is  said  to  arise  mainly  from  the  fact  of 
many  fishermen  having  been  drowned  while  attending  to  their  avocations. 
The  rateable  value  is  £2,895. ;  and  the  chief  landholders  aro  Admiral  Mit- 
ford  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  the  Rev.  R.  Brook. 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago  Filey,  which  is  situated  about  7^  miles  S.E. 
of  Scarborough,  was  a  simple  fishing  village,  now  it  is  a  fashionable  watering 
town,  bidding  fair,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  claim  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  watering  places.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  any 
lengthened  description  of  the  varied  beauties  of  the  locality,  or  of  the  extra- 
ordinary improvements  which  have  been  effected  hero  of  late  years,  or  of  the 
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great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ose  of  the  waters  of  the  ezceUent  spa,  all 
this,  and  much  more,  will  be  found  in  an  excellent  little  Chade  to  FUey,  written 
bjr  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Filey  and  Honmanbj.  The  town,  which  is  at  present 
in  two  parts,  called  Old  Filey  and  New  Filey,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  bay,  and  has  long  been  fiunous  for  its  fish,  especially  soles,  turbot, 
and  lobsters.  Its  fine  sandy  beach  forms  a  large  segment  of  a  circle,  and  is 
surrounded  by  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  bay,  which  is  open  to  the  east, 
is  protected  from  the  north-easterly  winds  by  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  extending 
nearly  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  anciently  called  the  File,  but  now  Filey 
Brigg,  or  Bridge,  which,  projecting  from  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  forms  an 
excellent  natural  breakwater.  A  beautiful  and  interesting  view  of  Scarbo- 
rough clifGs  and  Castle,  as  well  as  of  the  noble  promontory  of  Flamborough, 
is  obtained  from  the  outer  extremity  of  "  the  Bridge,"  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  land  at  low  water.  "  As  the  shore,"  says  Camden,  "  winds  itself 
back  from  hence,  a  thin  slip  of  land — like  a  small  tongue  thrust  out — shoots 
into  the  sea,  such  as  the  old  English  called  File,  from  which  the  little  village 
of  Filey  takes  its  name.**  The  rocks  composing  this  extraordinary  ridge,  are 
composed  of  calcareous  grit,  and  are  very  regular.  "  The  gigantic  roll  of 
the  German  Ocean,  even  in  its  calmer  moments,  meeting  this  obstruction  to 
its  resistless  wave,  expends  its  force  in  surf  and  roar,"  writes  Dr.  Pritchard, 
in  the  little  work  already  alluded  to,  '*  whilst  on  its  sheltered  side  the  yacht, 
or  smallest  boat,  rides  in  perfect  safety  and  repose.**  This  curious  bridge  is 
said  to  resemble  the  celebrated  Mole  of  Tangiers.  Filey  Bay  is  protected 
on  the  south  by  Flamborough  Head,  and  thus  affords  a  safe  shelter  for  ships 
of  any  burthen,  and  is  admirably  adapted  by  nature  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Portus  Felix,  or  Sinus  SahUaris, 
of  the  Romans,    (See  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

Old  FUey  comprises  the  residence  of  the  tradesmen  and  fishermen,  as  well 
as  some  excellent  inns  and  lodging  houses,  and  good  shops. 

New  Filey  has  been  entirely  built  within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  is  the  chief  resort  of  visitors.  It  consists  chiefly  of  some  fine  terraces, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Crescent,  consists  of  well-built  handsome  houses, 
immediately  facing  the  sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  new  town  and  its 
improvements  originated  with  John  Wilks  Unett,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
Adjoining  the  Crescent  is  a  large  magnificent  hostel,  known  as  Taylor's 
Crescent  Hotel,  Opposite  the  Crescent  are  spacious  gardens,  through  which 
there  is  a  public  walk  to  the  sands,  and  the  summit  of  the  cliff  may  also  be 
reached  from  the  sands,  by  a  fine  broad  winding  carriage  drive.  The  view 
from  the  hotel,  gardens,  Ac,  is  beautiful  and  interesting.     At  no  great 
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distance  from  this  part  of  the  new  town  is  Gregory's  Boyal  Hotel,  another 
large  splendid  establishment,  commanding  extensive  prospects  of  the  sea,  and 
the  picturesgue  inland  scenerj-.  Continual  improvements  are  being  made  in 
this  place ;  the  erection  of  a  new  District  Church  in  this  part  of  Filey  is  pro- 
jected for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  and  especially  of  invalids,  as  the  parish 
church  is  some  distance  off,  and  is  not  very  easy  of  access  in  bad  weather. 
Mr.  Unett  has  given  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  site  of  the  new  edifice,  and 
£100.  towards  its  erection.  The  published  plan  shows  the  style  of  the  pro- 
posed structure  to  be  Early  English,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  not  to  exceed 
£1,000.    A  further  sum  of  £1,000.  will  be  required  for  its  endowment. 

A  survey  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  Waterworks ;  and 
the  whole  town  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  185S.  There  are  bathing 
machines,  baths,  boats,  carriages,  saddle  horses,  &c.,  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  to  this  rising  and  rapidly  increasing  town ;  and  the  Station^  on 
the  Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough  Railway,  is  very  conveniently  situated 
between  the  new  and  old  portions  of  the  town.  The  Spa  Wdl  is  situated  on 
the  cliff,  a  little  north  of  the  town.* 

The  Church  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  R,  Brook 
and  Admiral  Mitford,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Norfolk  Jackson. 
It  was  augmented  with  £600.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  from  1780  to  1706 ; 
£400.  given  by  H.  Osbaldeston,  in  1810 ;  and  £1,600,  in  two  Parliamentary 
grants,  in  1810  and  1814.  It  is  now  returned  at  £95.  per  annum.  The 
tithes  were  commuted  in  1788,  for  land  and  a  money  payment. 

The  Fabric  (St.  Oswald)  stands  north  of  the  town,  on  the  north  brow  of  a 
rugged  steep,  through  which  runs  a  stream  which  divides  the  East  from  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  church  consequently  is  situated  in  the  North 
and  the  town  in  the  East  Riding.  It  is  an  ancient  cruciform  structure,  with 
a  large  square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  structures  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  archi- 
tecture is  Norman  and  Early  English,  without  any  mixture  of  later  styles. 
The  nave  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building.     The  whole  church  is 

•  An  analysis  of  one  pint  of  the  Filey  Spa  water,  hy  Professor  Fyte,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  William  West,  Esq.,  Leeds. 

Sulphate  of  MagnesiA 6.12  or,  12|  grs.  of  Crystallized  Epsom  Salts. 

Chloride  of  Magnesia 4.45  Chloride  of  Calcium ....     5.15 

Chloride  of  Sodium 26.35  Carbonate  of  Soda   7.26 

Mr.  West  adds,  "  1  generally  leave  it  to  medical  men  to  judge  of  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties from  the  constituents  present;  but  1  may  observe,  that,  as  a  chemist,  I  should 
consider  this  likely  to  prove  a  powerful  and  valuable  spring." 

VOL.   II.  8   0 
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embattled,  and  there  are  four  bells  in  the  tower.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  six  pointed  arches,  resting  on  piers  which  are  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal,  except  the  two  most  western,  which  are  clustered  like 
the  four  pillars  that  support  the  tower.  The  clerestory  windows  are  all 
small  semicircular  lights.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  in  the  chancel ;  the 
south  transept  contains  a  sedilia;  and  in  the  north  transept  is  a  plain 
piscina,  indicating  that  these  transepts  were  formerly  chapels.  The  aisles 
are  not  furnished  with  seats.  There  is  a  small  organ  in  a  gallery  a^  the 
west  end,  which  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Bentley.  There  are  many  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  in  the  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  the 
memory  of  various  members  of  the  family  of  Beswick,  of  Gristhorpe.  In 
1839  the  church  underwent  considerable  repairs,  at  the  cost  of  about  £1,500., 
raised  by  subscription,  the  most  considerable  contributor  being  H.  Bentley, 
Esq.,  of  Havine  Villa.  Some  valuable  communion  plate  was  given  by  Joseph 
Stocks,  Esq.     The  churchyard  has  been  enlarged  and  ornamented. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  a  commodious  residence,  built  about  ten  years  ago, 
at  the  cost  of  Miss  Brook.     It  is  on  the  East-Riding  side  of  the  ravine. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  in  1838,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  was  built  in  1823,  and  enlarged  in  1843.  They  are  neat  brick 
buildings.     The  National  School  is  supported  by  subscription. 

A  life  boat  was  stationed  here  in  1823,  and  Manby*s  apparatus  has  been 
long  in  use,  under  the  management  of  the  coast  guard,  which  consists  of  an 
officer  and  seven  men.  Several  six-men  boats  go  from  Filey,  every  year,  to 
the  Yarmouth  herring  fishery,  and  there  are  here  some  curing  houses.  The 
poor  of  Filey  have  an  annual  rent  charge  of  20s.,  left  by  Elisha  Trott,  in  1697. 

Gristhorpe  Township  lies  north  of  Filey,  and  contains  1,070  acres,  and  200 
inhabitants.  Rateable  value  JC  1,210.  The  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil 
are  Wm.  Beswick,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Thos.  Keld  Beswick,  Esq.,  and 
E.  S.  Donner,  Esq.     The  village  is  situated  about  li  mile  W.  by  N.  of  Filey. 

OriMhorpe  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Beswick  family,  is  a  good  stone  buHding, 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  edifice,  in  1800,  and  is  now  unoccupied. 

Gristhorpe  Lodge,  the  seat  of  W.  and  T.  K.  Beswick,  is  an  ancient  brick 
building,  bearing  the  date  of  1753,  but  a  part  of  the  house  is  supposed  to  be 
of  an  earlier  date.  Some  years  ago  W.  Beswick,  Esq.,  caused  to  be  opened 
here,  upon  his  estate,  two  tumuli,  in  both  of  which  were  urns,  and  imperfect 
remsdns  of  bones  and  ashes  were  found,  belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  more 
modernized  Ancient  Britons.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1834,  a  large  barrow,  or 
tumulus,  near  the  same  site,  was  opened  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  at  the 
depth  of  seven  feet  a  rude  coffin  was  found,  containing  the  perfect  skeleton 
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of  a  man  of  large  size,  supposed  to  have  been  a  chieftain  of  the  Brigantes. 
The  coffin  has  been  made  from  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  roughly  scooped  and 
hollowed  out.  The  skeleton  had  been  preserved  in  a  very  singular  manner 
by  tanning,  and  changed  to  an  ebony  colour,  an  effect  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  tanning  and  gallic  acid  contained  in  the  green 
oak  trunk  of  which  the  coffin  was  formed,  and  in  its  very  thick  bark,  which 
was  also  quite  entire  when  found.  The  body  had  been  laid  on  its  right  side, 
with  the  head  to  the  south,  and  its  face  turned  towards  the  rising  sun ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  some  animal.  The  skeleton 
was  surrounded  by  a  white  substance,  which  proved  to  be  a  singular  variety 
of  adipocere,  the  flesh  of  the  body  having  been  converted  into  this  substance 
by  the  ready  admission  of  water  into  the  coffin.  Besides  the  skeleton,  tho 
coffin  contained  the  head  of  a  spear,  or  dagger,  formed  either,  of  brass  or  some 
other  composition  of  copper,  some  rude  flint  heads  of  arrows,  the  fragments 
of  a  ring,  two  pins,  &c.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Beswick,  the  coffin 
and  the  whole  of  its  contents  were  deposited  in  the  Scarborough  Museum. 
A  very  excellent  description  of  the  tumulus,  coffin,  skeleton,  &c.,  with  some 
learned  observations  on  the  same,  was  published  in  1836,  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Williamson,  Curator  of  the  Manchester  Natural  History  Society. 

Lehherston  Township, — Area,  1,159  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,170. ;  popu- 
lation, 174  souls.     The  Hamlet  stands  about  2^  miles  W,  by  N.  of  Filey. 

Flamborouqh. — This  parish  is  on  the  east  coast,  and  contains  about 
8,000  acres;  its  rateable  value  is  £3,441.;  population,  1,S07  souls;  and  the 
assessed  property  amounts  to  £4,113.  The  principal  landowners  are  Sir  G. 
Strickland  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Ogle,  the  Messrs.  Whitehead, 
Messrs.  Forge,  Mr.  Dale,  John  Walmesley,  Esq.,  and  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Preston. 

The  Village  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  noble  promontory  to  which  it 
gives  name,  about  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bridlington,  and  in  early  times  was  a 
place  of  note.  Some  writers  suppose  that  it  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  station. 
"  Many  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Prickett,  in  his  History  of  Bridlington 
Priory f  "  combine  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Roman  station,  at  or  near  this 
place ;  among  which  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  road,  leading  from  York  across 
the  Wolds,  in  the  direction  of  the  villages  of  Sledmere  and  Rudstone,  and 
the  ditch  and  mound  of  earth  which  intersects  the  promontory,  at  its  con- 
junction with  the  main  land,  are  not  the  least  remarkable.  Tho  latter, 
however,  has  obtained  the  name  of  Danes  Dyke,  and  the  name  of  the  Danish 
Tower  has  also  been  given  to  the  remains  of  a  Castle  at  Flamborough. 
There  can  be  no  question,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  Danes  succeeded  to  the 
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seUlements  of  the  Romans,  for  there  is  abundant  OTidence  to  shew  that  this 
part  of  the  coast  was  a  fayotirite  landing  phice  with  them.*"  It  is  then  certain 
that  the  Danes  made  Flamboroogh  one  of  their  principal  stations  in  their 
hostile  attacks  upon  England.  The  Manor  of  Flamborongh  was  possessed 
bj  Harold,  Earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  afterwards  King  of  England;  and 
subseqoentlj,  Wm.  le  Gros,  the  founder  of  Scarborough  Castle,  was  its  lord. 
The  place  was  also,  for  a  long  period,  in  the  hands  of  the  Constable  fiamilj. 
At  present  it  can  onlj  be  considered  as  a  large  fishing  village,  chieflj  re- 
markable for  its  adjacent  promontory  and  fine  lighthouse,  which  may  be 
seen  on  a  clear  night  at  the  distance  of  30  miles. 

The  name  of  the  town  and  promontory  of  Flamborough  is  of  unknown 
derivation.  Some  writers  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Fleam- 
burgh,  and  Camden  observes,  the  Saxon  writers  relate  that  Ida,  who  first 
subdued  these  parts,  landed  at  this  promontory.  Others  assert  that  its  ap- 
pellation originated  from  the  "  flame,"  or  light,  anciently  placed  on  the  clifls, 
to  direct  mariners  in  the  navigation  of  the  North  Sea.  Camden  says, "  some 
think  that  it  took  its  name  from  a  watch  tower,  in  which  were  lights  for  the 
direction  of  ships ;  for  the  Britons  still  retain  the  provincial  word  Flam,  and 
the  mariners  paint  this  creek  with  a  flaming  head  in  their  charts.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  this  name  came  into  England  out  of  Angloen,  in  Den- 
mark, the  ancient  seat  of  the  Angli ;  for  there  is  a  town  called  Flansburg, 
from  which  they  think  the  English  gave  it  that  name."  That  anciently  a 
light  was  exhibited  on  the  promontory,  is  highly  probable ;  and  an  old  tower 
of  an  octagonal  form,  and  undoubted  antiquity,  still  exists  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  present  lighthouse,  and  is  now  used  for  a  telegraph. 

Flamborough  Head,  the  promontory  above  alluded  to,  runs  out  into  the 
sea  for  a  considerable  distance;  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
our  eastern  coast.  It  is  formed  by  the  termination,  at  this  point,  of  the 
ridge  of  chalk,  of  which  the  hills  called  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  are  composed. 
This  fine  promontory  exhibits,  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  (by  projecting  on 
the  north  side  7  mUes,  and  on  the  south  side  5  miles,  into  the  ocean)  a  bare 
perpendicular  surface  of  the  same  white  rock,  in  some  places  rising  to  the 
height  of  160  yards ;  and  surmounted  in  its  westerly  direction,  by  a  high 
earthy  ridge,  visible  from  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  30  miles  in  sailing  along 
the  coast.  During  the  summer  season  this  magnificent  range  of  limestone 
clifis  is  the  resort  of  immense  numbers  of  birds,  chiefly  sea  fowl,  which  breed 
in  the  high  and  inaccessible  crevices  of  the  rocks.  "  To  those  who  delight 
in  the  wild,  the  grand,  and  the  sublime,"  writes  AUen,  "it  aflbrds  a  high 
gratification,  to  view  from  the  sea,  in  calm  weather,  this  immense  region  of 
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birds,  and  the  diversified  scenes  of  this  stupendous  residence.  At  the  report 
of  a  gun,  the  feathered  inhabitants  are  instantly  in  motion.  The  eye  is 
almost  dazzled  with  the  waving  of  innumerable  wings,  brightened  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  ear  stunned  with  the  clamour  of  a  thousand  dis- 
cordant notes.  The  strange  dissonance  of  tone,  resounding  in  the  air  from 
such  a  vast  collection,  accompanied  by  the  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  rocks,  and  reverberated  by  the  caverns,  form  a  concert  altogether 
extraordinary,  which  affects  the  mind  with  unusual  sensations." 

At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  several  extensive  caverns,  formed  by  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature,  or  worn  by  the  perpetual  action  of  the  waves. 
Three  of  them  exceed  the  rest  in  extent  and  interest ;  and'  of  these  the  prin- 
cipal is  Bobin  Lyth's  Hole,  so  denominated,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
from  a  person  who  was  driven  into  it  by  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  and  having 
strength  to  ascend  one  of  the  projecting  ledges,  continued  there  until  the  tide 
receded,  and  was  thus  providentially  saved.  Others  say  that  it  was  the  secret 
retreat  of  a  noted  smuggler  or  pirate  of  that  name,  who  concealed  his  prizes 
here.  It  has  two  extraordinary  openings,  one  communicating  with  the  land, 
and  the  other  with  the  sea.  The  roof  of  the  cave  is  finely  arched,  and  nearly 
50  feet  high  in  the  centre,  with  many  projecting  kdges  and  suspended  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which,  with  the  great  altitude,  renders  the  aspect  of  the  place 
awful  and  alarming.  The  Kirk  Hole,  another  cavern,  is  said  to  extend  from 
the  north  shore  directly  under  the  church,  and  hence  its  derivation ;  but  the 
idea  appears  to  be  merely  imaginary.  The  Dove  Cote  cavern  is  so  named 
from  its  being  the  common  breeding  place  of  rock  pigeons.  There  are  also 
many  huge  masses  of  white  insulated  rocks,  formed  into  columns  and  pyra- 
mids, di^oined  from  the  cliffs  either  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  or  by  some 
violent  concussion,  which  raise  their  broken  and  irregular  heads  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation ;  and  when  viewed  from  the  sea  they  seem,  as  a  writer 
expresses  it,  "  to  form  the  porticoes  to  a  range  of  lofty  temples,  which  set  at 
defiance  all  human  erections." 

At  the  distance  of  nearly  1^  mile  eastward  from  the  village,  and  about  400 
yards  within  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory,  close  to  the  landing  on  the 
south  side  of  Silex  Bay,  is  the  Lighthouse,  in  latitude  54  degrees  7  minutes 
north,  longitude  0  degrees  6  minutes  west  from  Greenwich.  For  many  years 
the  want  of  a  beacon  here  was  severely  felt  by  the  mariners  and  merchants, 
and  from  the  year  1770  to  the  6th  of  December,  1806,  when  the  present 
light  was  first  exhibited,  not  fewer  than  174  ships  were  wrecked,  or  lost,  on 
Flamborough  Head  and  its  environs ;  but  since  the  erection  of  this  light  only 
very  few  ships  have  been  lost  on  that  station,  and  none  when  the  light  could 
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be  seen*  The  idea  of  erecting  this  lighthouse  appears  to  have  been  taken 
up  bj  the  late  Mr.  Milne,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bridlington,  who  proposed 
it  to  the  brethren  of  Trinity  House,  London.  That  bodj  soon  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  Crown  for  it,  and  the  lighthouse  was  erected.  The  building, 
which  is  80  feet  high,  and  of  brick,  is  elegant  in  its  proportions,  and  the 
ascent  to  the  lantern  in  the  interior  is  b j  a  circular  staircase,  which  rises 
round  the  entire  building.  The  light  revolves  bj  machinery,  the  weights 
and  apparatus  being  suspended  in  the  centre  of  the  tower.  There  are  three 
faces,  of  seven  reflectors  each,  one  of  them  being  coloured  red,  and  a  face  is 
exhibited  every  two  minutes.  The  height  of  the  light  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  is  upwards  of  250  feet.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  the  oil  vault, 
which  is  fire  proof,  and  a  house  for  the  keeper  of  the  light  Near  the  light- 
house is  the  Preventive  Station,  a  neat  row  of  small  houses. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  village,  near  the  church,  is  the  ancient  ruin  called 
the  Danish  Tower,  already  referred  to.  All  that  now  remains  of  this  vene- 
rable structure  is  a  square  room,  with  a  vault,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  groined, 
in  one  span.  From  the  irregular  mounds  which  appear  around  this  ruin, 
there  seems  to  have  been  many  contiguous  buildings ;  but  neither  history 
nor  tradition  gives  any  account  of  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  son  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  was  confined,  it  is  said,  in  this 
tower,  or  castle,  being  captured  by  a  privateer,  off  Flamborough  Head,  on 
his  way  to  France,  whither  he  was  escaping  with  his  son  James. 

Dane*8  Dyke  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  gigantic  ditch,  or  ravine,  in 
this  parish.  This  remarkable  entrenchment  is  of  immense  width  and  depth, 
and  is  situated  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  which  forms  the  promontory 
of  Flamborough  Head.  It  contains  two  lines  of  defence,  one  above  the  other, 
with  breast  works,  and  extends  across  the  promontory  from  north  to  south. 
On  the  south  shore  its  bottom  is  on  a  level  with  the  beach,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  shallower  till  it  entirely  disappears.  It  does  not  stretch  in  a 
direct  line,  but  irregularly,  and  the  projections  greatly  resemble  the  salient 
angles  of  a  fortification.  Histoxy  affords  no  account  of  this  stupendous  work, 
but  tradition  ascribes  it,  with  great  probability,  to  the  Danes.  Some  suppose 
that  these  barbarians  might  endeavour  to  insulate  the  promontoxy,  and  thus 
render  it  an  impregnable  post,  as  the  situation  was  extremely  advantageous 
for  receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  their  own  country. 

The  Church  of  Flamborough  is  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  fishermen.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  at  £1Q.,  and  re- 
turned at  £81.  Sir  George  Strickland  is  the  Patron,  and  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Blanshard,  Incumbent.    The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1765. 
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The  Edifice  of  the  church  is  low  but  large,  and  comprises  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  side  aisles  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  a  square 
unsightly  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  There  has  been  a  west  porch,  and 
perhaps  a  tower  at  that  end.  The  windows  are  square-headed.  The  arches 
which  separate  the  centre  aisle  from  the  side  aisles  are  pointed,  and  rest  on 
octagonal  piers.  The  chancel  arch,  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  church,  is 
circular,  with  Norman  fluted  capitals  on  the  pillars,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
wooden  screen,  over  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rood-loft  The 
workmanship  of  this  screen  belongs  to  the  15  th  century,  and  is  extremely 
rich,  and  was  formerly  painted  and  gilded.  It  contains  fourteen  niches  with 
fine  canopies,  and  ten  arches  below  filled  with  excellent  tracery.  There  are 
the  remains  of  some  good  tabernacle  work  on  both  sides  of  the  chancel.  Over 
the  communion  table  is  a  large  oil  painting  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors  in  the  Temple,  which  was  presented  in  1829,  by  Rt.  Brown,  artist, 
"  as  a  memorial  to  his  native  place."  In  the  chancel  is  a  brass  tablet,  with  a 
curious  inscription,  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  a  great  warrior,  who  was 
bom  in  1443,  and  lived  in  six  King*s  reigns,  viz. : — Henry  VI.  to  Henry 
Vm.  He  lies  buried  under  a  tomb  stone,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel. 
At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Walter  Strickland,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1671.  This  gentleman  purchased  the  lordship  of  Flamborough  for  the 
sum  of  £2,000.  There  are  several  memorials  to  the  Ogle  family.  There  is 
an  organ  in  the  chancel,  and  the  font  is  ancient  and  circular. 

The  Parsonage  is  a  neat  brick  building,  near  the  church. 

The  Wesley  an  Chapel  was  erected  in  1799,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  was  built  in  1822 ;  both  are  of  considerable  dimensions. 

The  National  Schools  were  erected  in  1845.  A  Pleasure  Fair  is  held  at 
Flamborough  on  Whit-Tuesday.  The  landing  place  for  the  fishing  boats  is  a 
small  creek,  i  mile  S.  of  the  village,  and  is  both  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
in  stormy  weather.  In  1794  twenty  of  the  fishermen  perished  in  the  sea, 
yet  so  powerful  is  the  force  of  custom,  that  the  survivors  are  as  adventurous 
as  ever  on  the  stormy  element.  The  principal  farms  and  farm  houses  in  the 
parish  are  the  Manor  House,  a  little  east  of  tlie  church,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Ed.  Sowden ;  Beacon  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Whiting ;  Flamborough  Head  farm,  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Wood- 
cock ;  South  Moor  farm,  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Crompton ;  The  Orange  farm, 
now  held  by  Mr.  Wm.  Crowe ;  Thommck  farm,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Gardiner ;  Hartendale  House,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray ;  and  the 
farm  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchinson. 
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FoLKTON. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Folkton  and  Flixtou, 
containing  5*040  acreSi  and  a  population  of  520  persons.  The  rateable  Talue 
is  £3,293. ;  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £4,135. 

The  Township  of  Folkton  contains  2,540  acres,  and  183  .inhabitants. 
The  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  James  Bell  Tate,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  the  Rector,  in  right  of  his  church.  The  township  includes  East 
and  West  Flotmanby,  anciently  a  village  and  chapelrj,  but  now  consisting  of 
two'farms.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  a  sinecure  Rectory, 
rated,  the  former  at  £8.  lis.  lOd.,  the  latter  at  £15.,  and  both  now  returned 
at  £874.  per  annum  nett.  Rector,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Phillips.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1802  for  land, — there  are  about  1,700  acres  belonging 
to  the  church. 

The  Church  (St.  John  the  Evangelist)  is  a  neat  stone  structure,  comprising 
a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  low  tower,  containing  three  bells.  A  new  window 
of  three  lights  was  erected  in  the  east  end,  in  1854,  by  tho  Rector,  There 
is  an  ancient  circular  font. 

The  Village  of  Folkton  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  wolds,  about  0  miles  S.S.E.  from  Scarborough.. 

Flixton  Township. — ^Area,  2,500  acres;  population,  346  souls.  Principal 
landholders.  Lord  Londesborough  and  George  Ringrose,  Esq. 

The  Village  is  situated  nearly  1  mile  W.  of  Folkton. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  Acchome,  Lord  of  this  place,  built  an 
hospital,  for  one  alderman  and  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters,  at  FlLiton,  for 
the  preservation  of  persons  travelling  that  way,  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  wolves,  and  other  wild  beasts,  then  abounding  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  restored  and  confirmed  in  1447,  by  the  name  of  Carman  s 
Spittle,  but  was  dissolved  before  1535,  and  a  farmhouse  now  occupies  its  site. 

There  is  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  here,  built  in  1821.  Between  the 
villages  of  Folkton  and  Flixton  is  a  National  School,  built  by  the  late  W. 
J.  Denison,  Esq. 

FosTON-ON-THE-WoLDS. — The  townships  of  Foston,  Brigham,  Gembling, 
and  Great  Kelk,  are  comprised  in  this  parish,  and  the  area  of  the  whole  is 
4,934  acres,  with  a  population  of  786  souls.  Amount  of  assessed  property, 
£5,531.  The  acreage  of  Foston  Township  is  1,110,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
£1,519.,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  340.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the 
soil  are  Ralph  Crcyke,  Esq.,  Wm.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Mr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  John  Rickaby,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Dixon.  The  surface 
is  level  and  open,  and  the  soil  clay  intermixed  with  sand. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £15.  8s.  Oid.,  and  returned 
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at  £10^.  per  annum,  having  been  augmented  with  Jg400.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  in  1782;  and  with  a  Parliamentary  grant,  of  £1,200.  in  1824. 
Patron  and  Incumbent,  Rev.  Ralph  Otterbum.  The  tithes  of  Foston  were 
commuted  in  1766,  and  those  of  Brigham  in  1776.  The  Church  (St.  An- 
drew) is  a  neat  fabric,  containing  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and'  tower. 
The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  several  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  are 
supported  by  immense  brick  buttresses.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns.  The  font  is  circular. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  mutilated  efBgy  of  a  crusader. 

The  ViUagey  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  is  pleasantly  situated  about 
6  mUes  E.S.E.  of  Driffield,  on  a  stream  celebrated  for  its  trout,  flowing  into 
the  river  Hull,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  very  extensive  flour  mill,  to 
which  vessels  of  60  tons  burthen  have  access.  This  mill  was  built  in  1747, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Naylor.  Close  to  it  is  a  brewery,  malt 
kiln,  &c,,  established  in  1889,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith.  The  latter  establishment  had  formerly  been  a  tannery.  There  is 
also  in  the  village  an  agricultural  implement  manufactory,  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Agars.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents, 
the  latter  built  in  1814,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stables,  of  this  place,  who 
died  in  1816.  There  is  an  AlmaJiouse  for  three  poor  widows,  founded  in 
1717,  by  Ann  Walker,  and  endowed  with  dOs.  per  ann.  The  poor  inmates 
have  likewise  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  £4.  per  annum. 

Brigham  Township  extends  over  an  area  of  1,470  acres,  and  contains  189 
inhabitants.  The  rateable  value  is  £1,568.  The  principal  landowners  are 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hought.  Seven 
farm  houses,  a  few  cottages,  an  inn,  and  a  small  Methodist  chapel,  now 
constitute  the  township.  The  family  of  Brigham,  of  Brigham,  possessed  the 
whole  of  the  Brigham  estate  from  the  year  1100  to  1798.  The  pedigree  of 
this  family  is  fully  recorded  in  the  Herald*s  College,  in  regular  lineal  descent, 
from  1100  to  1858,  the  present  representative  and  heir  male  being  WiUiam 
Brigham,  Esq.,  of  Foxley  House,  Lymm,  Cheshire.*  In  1894  the  estate  of 
Wyton  was  added  by  marriage,  and  later  the  Dunnington  estate,  both  of 
which  were  sold  in  1767 ;  and  in  1798  the  Brigham  estate  was  sold  by  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Brigham,  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  will  of  his  uncle 
W.  Brigham,  Esq.,  of  Brigham  and  Wyton,  to  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  Bart., 
Sledmere,  except  a  small  farm,  which  the  present  representative  of  this 

*  In  Foulson's  Hittory  of  Holdemeu,  ander  the  head  Wyton,  it  is  stated  that  the 
fiftmily  of  Brigham  is  now  extinct,  but  this  is  a  gross  error. 
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oncieot  i&milj  parcfaased  in  1823,  and  which  is  now  in  his  possession.  In 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  meadows  on  this  property,  the  present  Mr.  Brigham 
placed  a  small  stone  pillar,  or  monoment,  to  the  memory  of  his  fiither,  the 
last  possessor  of  the  old  family  estate,  which  hears  the  following  inscription, 
in  the  old  Latin  monamental  characters : — OvUelmiu  Brigham,  chirurgiu, 
antiqua  reUgianU  cidtor  eximius,  vixU  anno$  Iri. ;  deeemt  Maneunii  x  Kal 
Sextil  ann.  mdcccxy.  Monumentum  patris  optimi  indutgentiisinU  OtJidmus 
filius  not  maximus,  heie  poni  roluU  in  reliquiis  ariti  agri,  jam  a  poiiHi  regni 
Normanni*  per  perpetuam  majorum  tradiii.* 

The  Hamlet  of  Brigham  is  situated  on  the  river  Hall,  near  Frodingham 
Bridge,  ahout  5  miles  S.E.  from  Driffield,  and  1  mile  S.W.  of  Foston. 

QemhUng  Township  contains  1,233  acres,  and  110  inhabitants.  The 
rateable  Talae  is  £634.  Wm.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  Joseph  Dent,  Esq.,  Mr.  G.  P.  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Stables,  Hev.  J.  F.  Ogle,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Wilson. 

The  Village  is  sitoated  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Hull,  about  6  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Driffield,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  green,  or  common,  con- 
Halning  about  ten  acros,  upon  which  the  cottagers  rear  large  numbers  of 
geese.     There  is  a  sma21  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  built  in  1845. 

Great  KeUc  Township, — ^Area,  1,181  acres;  rateable  value,  £1,898. ;  popu- 
lation, 197  souls.  Principal  landholders,  Hy.  Preston,  Esq.,  and  Yarburgh 
Yarbnrgh,  Esq.  The  ViHage  is  scattered,  and  stands  about  d  miles  N.  of 
Foston,  and  0  E.  by  N.  of  Driffield.  The  Manor  House  is  a  small  inn  in 
the  village,  and  is  the  only  property  in  the  township  belonging  to  Mr.  St. 
Quintin,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.     The  Methodists  have  a  chapd  here. 

lAtile  Kelk  is  an  extra-parochial  liberty,  containing  640  acres,  and  63 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Qreat  Kelk,  and  is  divided  into 
three  farms,  belonging  to  Wm.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Powell. 

Foxholes. — The  township  of  Foxholes  with  Boythorpe,  and  the  chapeliy 
of  Butterwick,  -are  included  in  this  parish,  and  contain  altogether  about 
4,200  acres,  and  406  inhabitants,  of  which  3,610  acres  and  297  inhabitants 
are  in  the  township.  The  rateable  value  of  the  township  is  £1,788.,  and 
the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £1,875.  The  low  grounds  are  watered  by 
several  brooks,  and  the  curious  stream  called  the  Gypsies,  terminates  its 

•  William  Brigham,  snigeon,  firm  and  zealous  in  the  faith  of  his  anoestors,  lived  56 
years.  He  died  at  Manchester,  on  the  10th  before  the  Kalends  of  Angost,  in  the  year 
IB  15.  A  memorial  of  a  good  and  indulgent  father,  William,  his  eldest  son,  caused  this 
stone  to  be  erected  here  in  the  relics  of  his  ancestral  territory,  handed  down  to  this  time 
from  tlic  Norman  Conquest,  through  a  continuity  of  ancestors. 
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course  here.    The  principal  proprietors  are  Admiral  Mitford  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  the  Hon.  Captain  Woodhouse. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectoiy,  in  the  paUt)nage  of  B.  Sjkes,  Esq.,  and  incum- 
bency of  the  Bey.  Kichd.  Heniy  Foord.  It  is  rated  at  £33.,  and  returned  at 
£531.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1771.  The  Church  is  a 
small  ancient  building  consisting  of  a  naye  and  chancel,  with  a  door  in  the 
west  end.  There  is  a  small  bell  turret.  The  chancel  is  separated  firom  the 
naye  by  a  fine  Norman  arch.  The  ViUage  is  situated  in  a  yallej,  about  10^ 
miles  N.  of  Driffield.     The  Weslejans  haye  a  small  chapel  here. 

Boythorpe  HamUt,  which  is  situated  about  li  mile  S.W.  of  Foxholes,  con- 
sists of  two  large  farms,  one  of  which  belongs  to  B.  Sykes,  Esq.,  and  the 
other  to  the  Hon.  Captain  Woodhouse. 

BuUerwick  Chapelry. — Area,  1,500  acres ;  population,  100  souls ;  assessed 
property,  £1,403.  Lord  Downe  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner  of  the 
whole,  except  the  rectorial  land,  for  which  the  tithes  were  commuted  in  1771. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  augmented  with  £1,300.  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty;  returned  at  £47.  per  ann.  nett;  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Rector  of  Foxholes,  and  incumbency  of  the  Bey.  Joseph  Skelton.  The 
Chapel  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  which  is  the  monument  of  a  Knight  Templar. 

Ganton,  or  Galmpton. — Area,  including  the  hamlet  of  Potter-Brompton, 
3,650  acres ;  population,  383  souls.  The  rateable  yalue  is  £8,540.,  and  the 
assessed  property  amounts  to  £3,633.  Sir  T.  D.  Legard  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  patron  of  the  Hying,  and  owner  of  the  whole  parish. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £5.  3s.  6d.,  and  returned 
at  £131.  per  ann.  Vicar,  Bey.  D.  L.  Alexander.  The  Church  (St.  Michael) 
consists  of  a  naye  and  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower,  from  whioh 
rises  a  handsome  spire.  The  tower  contains  three  bells.  The  whole  is 
apparently  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century.  The  interior  is  neat,  and 
has  seyeral  memorials  of  the  Legard  family.  The  Parsonage  Hou$e,  near 
the  church,  is  a  neat  residence.  The  ViUage  is  pleasant,  and  stands  about 
8  miles  S.S.W.  from  Scarborough,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Ganton 
Station  on  the  York  and  Scarborough  Bailway. 

GanUm  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Digby  Legard,  Bari,  is  a  handsome 
building,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  yale  near  the  yillage,  and  encompassed 
by  fine  grounds,  plantations,  &c.  The  yiews  from  the  hills  in  the  yicinity 
are  yery  beautiful.  The  Legard  family  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  lordship  of  Anlaghby,  or  Anlaby,  near  Hull,  in  the  year 
1100,  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  estate.  The  first  of  the  family 
that  settled  at  Ganton  was  John,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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John  de  Ganton,  a  younger  son  of  Ralph  L^ard,  £sq.>  of  Anlabj.  In 
1660  his  great  grandson,  John  Legard,  Esq.,  having  given  proofs  of  his 
lojaltj  and  attachment  to  Charles  II.,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  to 
Charles  I.,  was  created  a  Baronet 

Potter-Bromptan  consists  of  three  fiurm  hooses  and  a  few  cottages,  and  is 
situated  about  1  mile  W.  of  Ganton. 

Gabton-on-the- Wolds. — ^The  area  of  this  parish  is  4,380  acres  according 
to  the  census  return,  but  3,965  acres  according  to  local  estimation.  The 
rateable  value  is  ^£3,665.,  of  which  sum  the  Railway  company  pays  about 
£600.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £4,607.  Population,  531  souls.  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  impropriator,  and  owner  of  nearly  all 
the  land  in  the  parish.  The  land  is  chiefly  arable,  and  in  a  high  state  of. 
cultivation ;  the  soil  is  various.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated 
at  £5.  68.  8d. ;  augmented  with  £600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  and  now 
returned  at  £1Q5.  per  annum.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Vicar,  the  Rev.  John 
Eddowes.     The  tithes  were  commuted,  for  land,  at  tbe  enclosure  in  1774. 

The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  an  ancient  edifice,  containing  portions  of  a 
modem  date,  and  some  interesting  details  of  a  Norman  character.  It  is 
situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  mas- 
sive Norman  tower  containing  three  bells.  Above  the  doorway,  in  the  west 
front  of  the  tower,  is  a  rude  basso-relievo  of  St  Michael  overcoming  Satan. 
Tbere  is  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  old  oak  seats 
and  part  of  the  rood-screen  remain ;  and  there  is  a  circular-headed  piscina  in 
the  chancel.     The  font  is  octagonal  and  ancient. 

The  Village  is  neatly  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  declivities ;  and  the 
surrounding  scenexy  is  pleasantly  enriched  with  wood.  It  stands  about  3 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Driffield.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have 
each  a  chapel  here.  The  National  School,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1843,  is 
endowed  with  about  £5.  per  annum,  the  proceeds  of  a  £120.  share  in  the 
Driffield  Navigation,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Jane  Cook,  in  1779 ;  and  is  liberally 
supported  by  Lady  Sykcs.     The  building  is  of  brick,  and  neat. 

The  Manor  House,  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Robert  Allanson, 
farmers,  is  a  small  ancient  brick  building,  erected  about  the  time  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  parish.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  house  appears  the 
remains  of  ancient  tumuli,  and  human  bones  have  been  frequently  turned  up 
in  working  the  soil.  Human  bones  have  been  found  in  a  field  near  the 
church,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Lakin;  and  human  remains  have  been 
frequently  dug  up  during  the  excavations  for  the  railway  through  the  parish. 

Oarton  High  Home,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Crust,  farmer,  is  situated, 
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as  its  name  implies,  in  an  elevated  position,  from  which  are  most  extensive 
prospects.  Field  Howe  is  a  neat  residence,  pleasantly  situated,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Botterill. 

ELarphah. — This  parish  comprises  1,970  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
£9,809. ;  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £2,738. ;  and  the  population  is 
366  souls.  Wm.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  the 
land  of  the  entire  parish,  except  about  84  acres,  which  belongs  to  the  Vicar 
in  right  of  his  church.  The  St.  Quintins,  whose  ancestor  came  over  to  this 
country  *with  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  large  possessions  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  had  a  spacious  mansion  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church  yard,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stood.     Scampston  is  now  the  family  seat 

The  Benefice  is  a  Curacy,  united  to  the  Vicarage  of  Burton  Agnes.  The 
Church  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north 
chapel,  and  west  tower.  The  interior  is  neat.  The  chancel  was  re-built  in 
1837,  by  order  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  impropriator,  whose  property  it 
is.  This  church  is  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  family  of  St.  Quintin,  and 
in  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  the  armorial  bearings  and  pedigree  of  the 
family,  (from  Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin,  Knt*,  of  Skipsea  and  Harpham,  who 
died  in  1080,  to  Sir  Wm.  St  Quintin,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1770,)  beautifully 
executed  in  stained  glass  by  the  late  Mr.  Peckett,  of  York,  at  the  expense  of 
the  last  baronet,  who  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his 
nephew;  but  the  baronetcy  created  in  1641,  became  extinct.  There  are 
several  monuments  to  the  family  in  the  chancel  and  chapel,  in  good  pre- 
servation. One  altar  tomb  has  the  effigy  of  a  lady  resting  her  feet  on  a  lion, 
and  upon  another  are  engraved  the  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  On 
the  floor  is  a  stone  coffin,  and  three  fine  brasses  representing  full  length 
effigies.  Over  the  altar  is  a  handsome  monument,  by  Wilton,  to  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Sir  William  St.  Quintin,  who  died  in  1762.  It  has  a  fine  figure  of 
grief  holding  profile  likenesses  of  her  and  Sir  William. 

The  Village  is  situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  road  from  Driffield  to 
Bridlington,  about  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  former  town ;  and  east  of  the  village 
is  a  well  of  excellent  water,  called  St.  John^s  Well,  from  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  888.)  The  School  is 
supported  by  subscription.  The  Manor  House,  near  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  was  rebuilt  in  1824,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Rd.  Mosey 
Owston,  farmer.  Field  House  form,  now  held  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson,  consists 
of  84  acres  of  land  in  Harpham,  and  108  acres  in  Burton  Agnes,  belonging 
to  the  Vicar.     Turtle  Hill  farm  is  occupied  by  Mrs.  Maria  Taylor. 
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HuNMANBT. — ^The  township  of  Hunmanby  and  the  chapehy  of  Fordon  arc 
comprised  in  this  parish.  The  former  contains  about  7,200  acres,  and  a 
population  of  1,301  souls.  The  rateable  value  is  iB8,533.,  and  the  assessed 
property  amounts  to  £6,679.  The  name  is  written  in  history  Hundemanby, 
and  a  deriration  of  the  name,  as  also  of  that  of  Barkeidale,  or  Bartondale, 
has  been  suggested  from  the  ancient  existence  of  wolves  in  the  vicinity,  as  if 
the  houndsman,  or  huntsman,  had  resided  at  Hundemanby,  an^  the  hounds 
kept  for  their  extirpation  had  been  kennelled  in  Barkerdale.  We  have  seen 
at  page  472  that  an  hospital  was  founded  at  Flixton  £or  the  preservation  of 
people  travelling  that  way,  that  they  might  not  be  devoured  by  wolves  or 
other  wild  beasts  then  abounding  there.  A.  certain  portion  of  land  in  this 
vicinity  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Woljiand.  The  manorial  rights 
of  Hunmanby  were  anciently  in  three  divisions.  Boss,  Lmnox,  and  Bossmore, 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Gilbert  de  Oaunt,  who  obtained  the  manor 
from  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
soil  have  long  been  in  the  Osbaldeston  family,  one  of  whom,  Bertram  Osbal- 
deston,  Esq.,  added  the  name  of  Mitford  to  his  own  in  1839,  having  then 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  of  the  Mitford  family,  of  Mitford 
Castle,  Northumberland.  The  late  Humphrey  Osbaldeston,  Esq.,  greatly 
improved  the  estate,  by  building  new  farm  houses  and  making  numerous 
plantations.  The  principal  landowners  at  present  are  Admiral  Bt  Mitford, 
R.N.,  and  the  Bev.  B.  Brook,  a  member  of  the  Osbaldeston  £unily.  The 
acclivities  in  the  vicinity  are  richly  adorned  with  ornamental  wood,  especially 
an  eminence  called  Castle  HUl,  where  there  are  traces  of  an  ancient  fortress. 
From  this  hill  the  ground  slopes  eastward  with  a  regular  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible descent  towards  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  bay  of  Filey. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  to  which  the  Curacy  of  Fordon  is  united.  It 
is  rated  at  £20.  Is.  8d.,  and  returned  at  £350.  per  annum  nett.  Patron, 
Admiral  Mitford ;  Vicar,  Bev.  Bobert  Mitford  Taylor,  nephew  of  the  patron. 
According  to  a  grant  preserved  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  the  church  of 
"  Hundemanby  "  was  the  "  Matrix  Ecclesia  "  of  "  Burtone,  Newtone,  Fordune, 
Mustune,  Folethorpe  (now  quite  extinct),  Butone  et  Barkerdale.'' 

Hunmanby  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  west  tower,  containing  three  bells  and 
a  clock.  The  foundation  of  the  tower  is  Norman,  but  the  upper  part,  which 
is  embattled,  and  has  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  has  been  repaired  at  a  later 
period.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  an  ancient  porch  and  four  large 
windows  with  quatrefoil  traoeiy.  The  entire  church  is  finished  with  a  plain 
battlement,  and  covered  with  lead.    The  east  window  is  of  five  lights.    The 
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church  was  restored  in  1845,  at  a  cost  of  about  £600.,  raised  by  subscription 
in  the  parish ;  the  windows  are  all  renewed ;  and  the  interior  entirelj  re^ 
furnished  in  an  elegant  manner.  Three  large  windows  on  the  south  side 
were  restored  bj  Admiral  Mitford.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle 
bj  five  pointed  arches  resting  on  three  octagonal  and  two  circular  pillars^ 
The  chancel  arch  is  circular,  and  is  decorated  with  some  neat  fresco  work 
done  by  W.  Taylor,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  present  Vicar.  The  timbers  of  the 
open  roof  are  varnished.  Two  small  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  were  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memoiy  of  Bertram  Osbaldeston 
Mitford,  Esq.,  who  died  in  184d,  at  the  expense  of  his  widow.  There  are 
stalls  for  ten  persons  in  the  chancel,  which  were  erected  in  1853,  at  the  cost 
of  Admiral  Mitford,  and  the  organ  was  presented  by  the  same  gentleman 
shortly  after  the  restorations  above-mentioned.  The  seats  are  all  single  and 
open,  and  the  wood  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  pulpit  is  sexagonal ;  the 
font  is  octagonal,  and  was  presented  by  the  late  Ohas.  John  Bigge,  Esq.,  of 
Northumberland ;  and  the  windows  have  coloured  borders.  Above  the  arches 
of  the  nave  are  eleven  shields  of  arms,  with  the  emblazoned  bearings  of 
ancient  lords  of  Hunmanby.  These  were  recoloured  when  the  church  was 
restored.  In  the  chancel  is  a  splendid  marble  monument,  by  Fisher,  to 
several  members  of  the  Osbaldeston  family ;  and  a  neat  Gothic  monument  to 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  late  vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1843. 
The  former  exhibits  a  full  length  figure  of  piety  leaning  pensively  over  an 
urn.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  handsome  mural  monument, 
recently  erected  to  the  memory  of  difiPerent  members  of  the  Darley  family,  of 
Muston.    A  stone  coffin  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Vicarage  House  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  a  commodious  resi- 
dence. The  late  Vicar  expended,  in  1803,  about  £1,200.  in  improving  it 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Here  is  a  Lending 
UJbrary  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

The  Village  is  large,  pleasant,  well  built,  and  seated  under  the  northern 
acclivities  of  the  Wolds,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  8  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of 
Bridlington,  and  8^  S.S.E.  from  Scarborough,  and  on  the  line  of  railway 
from  Hull  to  the  latter  place.  Hunmanby  had  formerly  a  market,  which  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  but  has  long  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  ancient  market 
cross  still  adorns  the  village  green,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  stocks. 
A  fortnightly  cattle  market  was  established  here  on  the  d6th  of  June  in  the 
present  year.  Fairs  for  toys  and  pedlery  are  held  on  May  6th  and  Oct.  29th. 
There  are  three  good  inns  in  the  viUage,  besides  the  large  inn  called  the 
Boyal  Oak,  on  the  road  to  Scarborough.  The  latter  was  built  in  1839,  and 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Francis  Hutchinson. 
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The  Baptist  Chapel  is  a  plain  brick  building ;  the  Wesieyan  Chapel  is  a 
large  building  of  brick,  erected  in  1816 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel^ 
a  neat  brick  building,  was  built  in  1841. 

The  National  School,  near  the  church,  is  supported  bj  subscription,  Ad-' 
miral  Mitford  allowing  Jg40*  a  year  towards  its  maintenance* 

The  Literary  Institute  was  established  in  1849,  and  to  it  now  belongs  the 
Parochial  Library,  which  was  founded  above  40  years  ago.  The  BeT.  R. 
M.  Taylor  is  the  president.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  works  being 
established  by  Mr.  Rd.  Cooper,  in  1854.  There  are  small  Almshouses  for 
six  poor  widows,  endowed  with  a  rent  charge  of  j£4.  per  ann.,  out  of  land 
called  the  Intacks,  given  by  an  unknown  donor.  The  poor  parishioners  re- 
ceive upwards  of  £50.  per  annum  from  Cowton's  Charity,  which  consists  of 
about  147  acres  of  land,  the  rents  whereof  are  distributed  chiefly  amongst 
the  poor  of  Bridlington  and  Hunmanby. 

Huntnanby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Admiral  Mitford,  is  a  red  brick  mansion, 
situated  on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  village.  The  gardens  are  pleasant 
and  well  laid  out,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  and  planta- 
tions in  the  park.  The  entrance  gateway  is  a  very  fine  pointed  arch,  erected 
in  1829,  to  represent  a  monastic  ruin ;  and  the  stone,  which  is  from  Fil^ 
Brigg,  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  sea,  in  its  original  situation,  gives  it 
an  antique  appearance.  The  Low  HaU,  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  is  a 
building  of  considerable  antiquity. 

The  principal  farm  houses  are  as  follows : — Field  House,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  farm  of  1,130  acres,  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Simpson. 
Ldnd  House,  so  called  in  memory  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  farm  by  the  celebrated 
''  Swedish  Nightingale,"  Madlle.  Jenny  Lind,  on  the  14th  of  Sept,  1848, 
during  her  sojourn  at  Filey.  Previously  to  this  visit  it  was  called  Graffitoe 
House,  It  is  said  that  it  was  Miss  Lind's  intention  to  visit  Field  Hoase, 
that  being  the  largest  farm,  but  the  occupiers  of  both  farms  being,  at  that 
time,  of  the  name  of  Simpson,  her  conductor  took  her,  through  a  mistake,  to 
Graffitoe  House.  Mr.  Wm.  Bryan  is  the  present  tenant  of  the  latter  farm. 
Park  House  fsLrm  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Martin  Lowish ;  Airy  Hill  by  Mr. 
John  Setterington ;  Sir  Reatho  Hill  by  Mr.  John  Jackson ;  Long  Wins  farm 
by  Mrs.  Thompson ;  and  Barkerdale,  or  Barkindale,  by  Mr.  John  Varley. 
Close  to  this  house  are  the  remains  of  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  en- 
campment. It  covers  about  two  square  acres  of  ground,  and  has  a  very 
wide  ditch  around  it 

Dr,  R.  Fiddes,  author  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  a  Body  of  Di- 
vimty,  &e.,  was  bom  at  Hunmanby  in  1671. 
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Fordon,  or  Forden  Chapdry, — Area,  1,460  acres;  population,  55  souls. 
Chief  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Admiral  Mitford  (Lord  of  the  Manor)  and  B. 
Hemsworth,  Esq.  The  Hamlet,  which  consists  of  three  farm  houses  and 
four  or  five  cottages,  is  in  a  most  picturesque  situation,  ahout  4  miles  S.W. 
of  Hunmanhy.  The  plaoe  has  been  returned  as  a  part  of  Wold  Newton 
parish.  The  Chapel  is  a  small  plain  old  building,  in  which  divine  service  is 
performed  once  a  month. 

KiLHAM. — ^This  parish,  formerly  called  Killom,  is  seated  on  the  Wolds. 
The  lordship,  in  1364,  belonged  to  Thomas  Ughtred,  who  in  that  year  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  free  warren  in  aU  his  demesne  lands  here,  and  some  other 
of  his  manors.  Kilham  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  de  Tweng, 
who  dying  without  issue,  it  descended  to  his  three  sisters.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  7,660  acres,  and  the  number  of  ite  inhabitanto  is  1,^47.  The 
rateable  value  is  £8,909. ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  property,  £6,961. 
The  surface  is  varied,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
river  Hull,  which  has  ite  source  in  this  parish.  Clay  abounds,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  bricks,  and  draining  and  pan  tiles,  made  in  the 
parish.  The  principal  landowners  are  W.  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  B.  Creyke, 
Esq.,  Lord  Hotham,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Milner,  Miss  Newton,  W.  D.  T. 
Daesbery,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Rev.  F.  Drake, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Dickson,  Sir  B,  Outram,  Mr.  J.  Saville,  Lady  Boynton,  and  Mr. 
W.  Lamplugh. 

At  a  place  called  Hempit  Hole,  near  the  Langtoft  road,  previous  to  the 
draining  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  a  remarkable  spring  called  the 
Vipsey,  or  Qip9ey,  which,  after  a  wet  autumn,  used  to  issue  with  such 
violence  from  the  ground  as  to  form  an  aqueous  arch,  sufficiently  elevated 
for  a  man  on  horseback  to  ride  beneath  it  without  being  wet  There  is  a 
good  mineral  spring,  near  the  road  leading  to  Rudston,  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  curing  various  disorders,  but  now  entirely  neglected. 

The  lAving  is  a  Disohai^ed  Vicarage,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and 
patronage  of  the  Dean  of  York ;  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £6. 18s.  4d., 
and  returned  at  £145.  per  annum.  Vicar,  Rev.  E.  F.  B.  B.  Fellowes.  The 
tithes  were  commuted  in  1771 ;  the  Dean  of  York  is  impropriator. 

The  Church  (All  Sainte)  is  a  very  ancient  stone  structure,  in  the  Early 
English  style,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  massive  square 
embattled  tower,  strengthened  with  angular  buttresses.  The  inner  door  of 
the  porch  is  a  splendid  Norman  arch  of  seven  chevron  mouldings,  resting  on 
cylinders,  and  above  it  is  some  curious  sculpture,  in  diamond  panels.  The 
interior  is  neat;  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  conteining  an  organ,  which  was 
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erected  some  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  JSITO.,  raised  bj  subscription  and  the 
profits  of  a  bazaar.  The  piscina  and  sedilia  are  in  the  usual  situations  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  massive  oaken  altar  rails  still  remain.  There  are  several 
neat  marble  tablets  to  members  of  the  Thompson,  Outram,  Anderson,  Brit- 
tain,  and  Prickett  families.  The  font  is  neat  and  modem.  The  great 
antiquity  of  this  church  is  certain,  from  the  remains  of  a  series  of  sculptured 
blocks  still  existing  near  the  roof.     The  tower  contains  three  bells. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the  Wolds,  and  now 
consists  of  one  irregular  street,  extending  from  east  to  west  for  nearly  1} 
mile,  but  was  once  a  much  larger  place,  vestiges  of  foundations  having  been 
often  discovered.  It  had  anciently  a  market  every  Thursday,  which,  from 
the  vicinity  and  greater  convenience  of  Driffield,  has  been  long  since  discon- 
tinued. Fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  Aug.  31st  and  November  13th,  the  latter 
of  which  is  also  a  statute  fair.  There  is  a  steam  brewery  in  the  village, 
established  in  1840,  and  a  smaller  brewery  commenced  in  1853.  Mr.  Thos. 
Gardham's  ropery  was  established  about  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  have  each  a  chapel 
here.     Near  the  church  is  a  "  round  house«"  or  temporary  lock-up. 

A  Free  Orammar  School  was  foundod  here  in  the  9th  of  Charles  I.  (1684), 
by  John  Lord  D*Arcy,  who  endowed  it  with  a  rent  charge  of  £30.  per  ann. 
It  is  free  for  instruction  in  Latin  grammar  to  all  the  boys  in  the  parish,  but 
a  charge  is  made  for  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.  The  National  School 
is  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in  1847,  at  a  cost  of  over  dS500.,  raised  by 
Bubscriptionf  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Society. 

Swaythorpe,  now  a  farm  of  about  770  acres,  is  the  property  of  Lord  Hotham, 
and  in  the  possession  of  James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scorborough.  In  July,  1839, 
it  obtained,  from  the  Yorkshire  Central  Agricultural  Sociely,  the  premium 
as  being  the  best  managed  £&rm  in  the  county.  In  the  unusually  dry  sum- 
mer of  1836,  the  old  draw-well  here  refused  to  yield  its  wonted  supply  of 
water,  and  an  ancient  urn  was  found  at  its  bottom,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Hall  s 
mansion.  This  place,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  Wolds,  3^ 
miles  N.  of  Kilham,  was  anciently  a  village  of  two  streets,  which  may  still 
be  traced  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  a  large  pond  called  Hempdike,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  chapel  are  still  visible  near  the  spring  called  Chapel 
Well.  Numerous  entrenchments  and  tumuli  are  traced  in  this  locality,  the 
former  are  referred  to  the  Danes,  and  the  latter  are  perhaps  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Csesar.    The  other  principal  farm  houses  are  the  undermentioned. 

DotteriU  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Staveley,  built  in  1854 ;  the 
foldyard,  out-buildings,  &c.,  are  \erj  complete,  and  the  fjGum  contains  847 
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acref,  about  60  of  which  are  occupied  by  plantations,  and  a  cover  for  foxes. 
Boieen  HiU  House,  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  Lamplugh,  is  a  good  modem  buildings. 
Broaeh  Dale  Hotise  (Mr.  S.  EUjard) ;  Westfield  House,  built  in  1849  (Mr.  S. 
Lamplugh);  Field  House  (Mr.  K.  Enaggs);  and  Westfield  (Mr.  J.  Branton). 

Middle  Dale,  or  lAtUe  KHham,  consists  of  two  farms,  one  of  which  is  the 
property  and  residence  of  Mr.  John  Milner. 

The  poor  parishioners  have  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £6,,  left  by  a  person 
named  Watson ;  the  dividends  of  JS85.  Is.  8d.,  3  per  cent,  consols,  left  by 
Eliz.  Enowsley,  in  1800 ;  and  the  interest  of  £86.  10s.,  left  by  B.  and  J. 
Thompson,  and  two  other  donors. 

Lanotoft. — ^This  parish  comprises,  the  township  of  Langtofl,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Cottam.  The  former  contains  3,140  acres,  and  681  inhabitants. 
The  rateable  value  is  JS2,197.  Principal  landowners.  Sir  J.  Gibbons,  Miss 
Broadley,  Sir  T.  Sykes,  Admiral  Mitford,  and  Messrs.  H.  Wilson,  F.  Ford, 
W.  Warters,  and  G.  HuthwaffS.  The  soil  is  generally  very  good ;  the  sce- 
neiy  is  open  and  bold,  and  on  the  Wolds  very  bleak  and  wild. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Cottam  annexed,  rated  at  £8. ;  nett  income,  £854.  per  annum.  Patron,  the 
Archbishop  of  York ;  Vicarj  B.ev.  Richard  Ba]dock.  The  tithes  were  com- 
muted for  land  in  1801 ;  there  are  300  acres  of  glebe.  The  Church  (St. 
Peter)  is  situated  on  high  ground,  and  is  a  good  stone  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
the  architecture  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  is  much  later. 
The  interior  is  plaiu.  There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower.  The  sedilia  re- 
mains in  the  chancel.     The  font  is  ancient. 

The  Village  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  valley,  about  6  miles  N.  of 
Driffield.  According  to  an  inscription  upon  a  cottage,  there  was  a  great 
flood  at  Langtoft  on  the  10th  of  April,  1657.  The  National  School  was 
erected  in  1846.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a 
chapel  here.  A  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  was  built  in  1844.  About  a  mile 
from  the  viUage  is  an  ancient  post  com  mill,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Sowersby  Mason.  Park  House  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  William 
Warters ;  and  Maiden  Cottage  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brunton,  farmer. 

Peter  de  Langtoft,  a  celebrated  monk,  poet,  and  historian  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  this  parish.  He  was  a  Canon  of  the  Prioiy  of  Brid- 
lington, where  it  is  supposed  he  died  and  was  buried.  His  principal  work 
was  a  Chronicle  of  England,  in  verse,  and  in  the  French  tongue. 

Cottam  Cliapelry, — ^Area,  2,640  acres ;  population,  68  souls.  The  Hamlet 
is  distant  2  miles  S.W.  from  Langtoft,  and  5  N.  by  W.  from  Driffield. 
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The  land  is  in  three  farms,  two  of  which  are  called  Old  Cottam  and  Cottam 
Orange,  and  it  is  mostly  the  property  of  James  T.  Ford«  Esq.,  the  Loriof 
the  Manor.  There  are  ahout  850  acres  of  warren,  belonging  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

The  Chapel  is  a  small  plain  ancient  building,  and  the  Curacy  is  united 
with  Langtoft.     The  font  is  an  interesting  relic  of  ancient  times. 

LowTHORPB. — This  parish  comprises  1,900  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of 
J&2,861. ;  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £2,574. ;  and  the  population  is 
139  souls.  William  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Bev.  G.  C. 
Welby,  and  Mr.  C.  Hudson,  are  the  chief  landholders.  The  Lowthorpe  estate 
was  brought  by  marriage  to  the  St.  Quintins,  by  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  de  Heslarton,  in  1336.  This  Sir  John,  in  1333,  instituted  a  col- 
lege of  six  chantry  priests  in  the  church  of  Lowthorpe,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
endowed  six  perpetual  chantries  there.  In  1364.  Sir  Thomas  de  Heslerton 
added  another  chantry,  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  Alice  his  wife,  and  he 
endowed  the  church  with  the  Manor  of  Lowthorpe  and  the  mansion  house. 
There  has  been  no  institution  to  the  college  since  1579. 

The  Collegiate  Church  of  Lowthorpe  vras  an  ancient  Eectory,  dedicated  to 
St  Martin,  now  it  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  worth  only  £64.  per  ann.  Patron, 
William  St  Quintin,  Esq.,  Incumbent,  Rev.  George  Carey. 

The  Fabric  was  formerly  very  handsome,  but  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
It  consisted  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  west  tower,  but  the  chancel  has  long 
been  roofless,  and  three  large  ash  trees  are  growing  within  its  rained  walls. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  stands  about  4^  miles  E.N.E.  of  Driffield. 
There  is  a  fine  water  mill  on  the  stream  here,  erected  in  1777 ;  it  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Moses  Lawsou.  The  ancient  mansion  of  the  St.  Quintins  was  taken 
down  in  1826,  and  Lowthorpe  Lodge,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  was  erected,  partly  on  its  site,  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

MusTON. — ^Theareaof  Muston  is  2,Sd6  acres;  population  in  1851,399 
fiouls;  rateable  value,  Jg2,585.;  assessed  property,  £3,840.  The  chief  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  are  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell,  George  Beswick,  Esq.,  Miss 
Broadley,  T.  W.  Riris,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  Brook,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Admiral  Mitford  (who 
is  also  Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Green.  It  is 
rated  at  £6. 10s.,  and  now  returned  at  £153.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  for  £391.  yearly,  of  which  the  patron  receives  two  thirds,  and  the 
Vicar  one  third.     There  are  ten  acres  of  glebe. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  small  mean,  ancient,  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  A  small  turret  contains  two  bells.  Muston 
was  formerly  a  chapelry  to  Hunmanby. 
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The  Village  is  situated  on  low  ground^  on  the  small  river  Hartford,  about 
9^  miles  N.  W.  bj  N.  of  Bridlington,  and  1  mile  N.  from  Hunmanby. 
An  old  stone  cross  is  now  converted  into  a  guide  post.  The  Independents 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here.  A  new  School,  and 
a  house  for  the  schoolmaster,  is  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  £400.,  sub- 
scribed bj  the  landowners,  aided  by  a  grant  £rom  the  Government. 

A  Sunday  School  is  suppoirted  bj  the  interest  of  a  lunacy  of  £50. 

Mtiston  Lodge  is  the  property  and  residence  of  George  Beswick,  Esq. ; 
and  Mttston  Hail  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  BusselL 
MusUm  Chrange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Foster,  farmer. 

Nafterton. — This  parish  includes  the  township  of  Wansford.  The  lands 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  Driffield  Canal  passes  through  the 
parish.  The  Township  of  Nafferton  comprises  4,330  acres  of  land,  and  that 
of  Wansford,  800  acres.  Rateable  value,  £7,038. ;  amount  of  assessed  pro- 
perty, £7,456.  Population  of  Nafferton,  1,S60  souls ;  and  of  Wansford,  257 
persons.  The  largest  owners  of  the  soil  in  Nafferton  are  John  Dickson, 
Esq.,  Edmund  Dade  Conyers,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Jacob  Layboum,  Christopher 
Hudson,  and  George  Jaques,  and  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Harwood. 
William  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Davidson.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £13. 15s.  4d.,  was  augmented 
with  £400.  from  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  in  1780  and  180d,  and  with  a  par- 
liamentary grant  of  £1,200.  in  1814 ;  and  is  now  returned  at  £139.  per  ann. 
It  was  anciently  a  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Percy's,  till  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
Ent,  gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Meaux  about  1304 ;  a  Vicarage  was  then  or- 
dained for  a  perpetual  Vicar  to  serve  the  church,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
decreed  that  this  Vicarage  should  consist  of  twenty  marks  sterling,  payable 
quarterly  by  the  monks.  This  sum  is  still  paid  to  the  Vicar  by  the  lay  im- 
propriator, John  Dickson,  Esq.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1769. 

The  Edifice,  which  is  handsome,  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence,  and 
was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1838.  Its  parts  are  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  tower,  and  it  is  in  the  later  English  style  of  architecture.  The  tower  is 
embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil  heads, 
except  the  clerestoiy  of  the  nave,  which  has  fouj  large  pointed  windows  oi 
three  lights.  The  interior  is  neat ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  each  aisle  by 
four  pointed  arches  springing  from  octagonal  pillars.  The  present  font  is 
modem,  and  the  old  font,  an  immense  cylinder,  made  more  than  700  years 
ago,  is  preserved  in  the  belfry,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  being  broken  up  for 
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the  repair  of  the  roads,  in  1828.  A  beautiful  new  stained  glass  memorial 
east  window  was  erected  in  March,  1854,  at  the  expense  of  John  Dickson, 
Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  late  uncle,  Rd.  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  subjects  illustrate  three  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer;  and  the  Dickson  arms  is  also  emblazoned.  The  window  was 
executed  hj  Wailes,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  art 

The  Village  is  large,  and  stands  about  2  miles  E.N.E.  of  Driffield.  Near 
the  church  is  a  fine  spring,  which  forms  a  good  sheet  of  water,  and  works  a 
large  com  mill,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hy.  Thompson.  There  is  likewise  a 
wind  and  steam  null,  about  1  mile  N.  of  the  church,  which  was  erected  as  a 
wind  mill  only,  in  1829,  by  Mr.  William  Weatherill,  and  to  which  steam 
machinery  was  added  in  1840,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Smith.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Robert  Moor. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  originally  erected  in  1792,  was  rebuilt  in  1839.  It 
is  a  neat  building,  capable  of  seating  about  400  persons.  At  the  rear  of  tho 
chapel  is  an  excellent  school,  with  play  ground,  &c,,  erected  in  1847. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is  a  small  building,  erected  in  18S4. 
There  is  a  small  Independent  Chapel,  but  it  is  not  now  used  by  that  body. 

The  National  School  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  endowed  with  £6., 
which  was  left  by  Mr.  John  Baron,  of  Bridlington,  in  1709.  About  Hi 
acres  of  land  have  been  left  for  parish  uses,  and  the  rents  of  the  same  are 
under  the  management  of  12  feoffees.  The  poor  have  the  rents  of  about  10 
acres  of  land,  bequeathed  by  Thos.  Robinson  and  Thos.  Moore,  in  1698. 

During  the  great  storm  of  wind  on  the  6th  of  January,  1839,  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  miller,  of  Nafferton,  was  blown  down,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
with  his  daughter  and  servant  girl,  were  killed. 

The  Manor  House  is  a  small  cottage  in  the  village,  bearing  the  date  of  177S. 
Wold  House,  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Dickson,  Esq.,  is  a  fine 
edifice  of  white  brick,  built  on  an  elevated  situation  in  1854.  It  stands 
about  H  mile  N.  of  the  village,  and  commands  some  extensive  views. 

Nafferton  Hall,  near  the  village,  is  now  occupied  as  a  Ladies*  Boarding 
School.  Nafferton  Orange  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Level,  farmer; 
Elmwood  House  is  tho  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Level,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Misses  Level;  Bose  Cottage  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Layboum ;  and  Nafferton  Zxydge  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Jacob  Layboum,  and 
the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Clarkson  Layboum. 

PocktJiorpe  Hamlet  is  situated  about  8  miles  N.N.E.  from  Nafferton,  and 
consists  of  Pockthorpe  HaU  and  its  farm  of  710  acres  of  land,  and  about  50 
acres  of  plantations,  and  four  cottages.     The  place  is  the  property  of  Heniy 
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Harrison,  Esq.,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Gofton,  farmer. 
A  portion  of  the  hall  was  pulled  down  in  1849,  hut  it  is  still  a  large  ancient 
hrick  huilding,  three  stories  in  height,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley. 
From  foundations,  &c»,  discovered,  it  seems  that  a  village  formerly  existed  at 
Pockthorpe. 

Wansford  Towmhip  contains  ahout  800  acres,  and  257  inhabitants.  The 
land  is  mostly  the  property  of  Sir  T.  Sykes.     The  rateable  value  is  JSl,d04. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Driffield  Canal,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  of  70  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  it.  It  stands  about  3  n\iles 
E.S.E.  from  Driffield,  and  2  N.E.  of  Nafiferton.  There  is  a  beautiful  elm 
tree  in  the  vilh^e,  near  the  canal,  the  circumference  of  which,  in  one  part, 
is  30  feet,  and  higher  up,  21  feet.  It  formerly  had  two  arms,  one  of  which 
crossed  the  road  and  the  other  the  canal.  There  is  much  ornamented  wood 
in  the  locality,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  runs  the  very  noted 
stream  for  trout  called  West  Beck,  This  place  is  frequently  visited,  and  the 
neat  little  village  inn,  ''  The  Trout"  is  often  patronised  by  anglers  of  *'  high 
degree."  The  ancient  Chapel  of  Wansford  is  numbered  with  the  things  that 
are  gone,  not  a  vestige  of  the  building  remains.  The  old  font  belonging  to 
it  is  now  used  as  a  flower  pot  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Rd.  Davison,  druggist, 
Driffield.  An  old  bell,  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  chapel,  bearing  the  date 
of  1684,  and  weighing  1^  cwt.,  is  also  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman 
(having  purchased  it  in  Hull,  at  a  *'  second-hand  "  warehouse),  and  is  used  as 
a  mortar  in  his  shop.  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  here.  The  School 
was  erected  in  1849,  by  T.  Sykes,  Esq.,  and  it,  together  with  an  Infant 
School,  is  supported  by  Lady  Sykes. 

Wansford  Com  and  Bone  MUU,  close  to  the  canal,  and  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Messrs.  Thomas  Sainton  and  Son,  were  built  and  many  years  used 
as  a  cotton  and  carpet  factory.  The  mills  are  worked  by  water  and  steam — 
the  water  wheel  (of  cast  metal,  made  by  Mr.  Harker,  of  Driffield),  being  of 
50  horse  power,  and  the  steam  engine  of  25  horse  power.  The  machinery  is 
on  an  improved  plan,  and  is  similar  to  that  employed  in  Her  Majesty's  flour 
mills  at  Deptford,  in  which  the  flour  is  dressed  through  silk. 

Reioiiton,  or  Riohton. — The  area  of  this  parish  is  1,680  acres,  of  the 
rateable  value  of  JB  1,730. ;  population,  247  souls.  The  chief  landholders  are 
Sir  Geo.  Strickland,  Admiral  Mitford  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Vicar,  John 
Hesp,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson.  The  parish  lies  on  the  sea  coast, 
extending  to  Filey  Bay ;  and  there  are  several  good  limestone  quarries  in  it. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £9.  10s.,  and  returned  at 
£177.  nett    Patron  and  impropriator,  Sir  G.  Strickland;  Vicar,  Rev.  N.  C. 
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Strickland.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1811.  The  glebe  consists  of  70 
acres.  The  Church  is  a  low  ancient  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north 
aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  beU  turret.  The  south  side  of  the  nave  has 
been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  other  side  and  the  whole  of  the  chancel  is  of 
Norman  workmansliip.  The  nave  and  aisle  are  separated  bj  three  circular 
arches,  resting  on  pillars  of  a  similar  form.  The  font  is  square,  with  degant 
pillars  at  the  angles,  and  diaper  work  at  the  sides. 

The  Vicarage  Houbb  is  near  the  church. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  stands  about  5^  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Bridlington. 
From  different  parts  of  the  village,  and  the  churchyard,  there  are  some 
splendid  views  of  the  Wolds,  and  of  the  coast  about  Filey  and  Scarborough. 
There  is  a  small  Wedeyan  Chapel,  built  in  1818.  On  the  top  of  the  high 
hiUs  in  this  locality,  some  of  them  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there 
are  some  excellent  springs,  which  are  never  dry. 

EeiyhUm  Hall,  a  large  ancient  brick  building,  near  the  village,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Joseph  Ringrose,  farmer ;  and  the  Manor  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  William  Richardson,  fanner,  is  a  neat  brick  building  in  the  village. 

RuDSTONB. — This  parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Thorpe  and  Gaythorpe, 
and  contains  about  5,000  acres,  and  509  inhabitants.  Rateable  value, 
£3,950. ;  assessed  property,  £5,075.  The  surface  is  boldly  undulated,  the 
higher  grounds  are  embellished  with  thriving  plantations,  and  the  vale  is 
intersected  by  a  stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  luxuriant  pastures.  The 
principal  landowners  are  Godfrey  W.  B.  Bosville,  Esq.,  Lord  Londesborough, 
Mrs.  Hopkinson,  Sir  Henry  Boynton  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  the  Vicar  in 
right  of  his  church. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  this  place  is  called  Bodstane,  probably  from  an 
obelisk  which  stands  in  the  churchyard.  This  obelisk  is  one  entire  natural 
stone,  of  the  coarse  rag,  or  mill-stone  grit,  of  the  same  kind  and  shape  as  the 
celebrated  stones  called  Devil's  Arrows,  near  Boroughbridge,  which  Camden, 
Leland,  and  Drake,  suppose  to  be  Roman  trophies  erected  in  commemoration 
of  some  victory ;  but  they  are  probably  of  greater  antiquity,  and  portions  of 
Druidical  temples,  or  British  cromlechs.*     (See  vol.  i.,  pp.  84,  5d.) 

•  The  stone  at  Budstone  is  39  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  its  length  within  ground 
has  been  traced  to  the  depth  of  more  than  12  feet,  without  reaching  its  bottom ;  its 
breadth  is  5  feet  10  inches,  and  the  thickness  is  d  feet  8  inches.  All  the  four  aides  are 
a  little  oonvex ;  and  supposing  it,  says  a  writer  in  the  Archalogia,  vol.  v.,  to  be  28  feet 
above  ground,  and  as  much  below  as  above,  the  whole  weight  is  probably  46  tons.  An 
old  woman  in  the  village  informed  Mr.  Allen,  who  published  his  History  of  Yorkshire 
in  1829,  that  she  could  remember  the  remains  of  a  similar  block  of  stone,  which  was 
situated  some  yards  to  the  east  of  the  present  obelisk. 
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The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £9.  Ids.  B^d.,  and  now 
worth  £236.  per  annum.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  Vicar,  Hev.  Et. 
Dallin;  impropriator.  Sir  H.  Boynton.  The  great  and  small  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1774  and  in  1811.  The  Church  is  a  small  neat  edifice,  having 
the  usual  parts  of  a  parish  church.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1829. 
The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  pointed  arches,  resting  on  cir- 
cular columns.     The  sedilia  remains  in  the  chancel,  and  the  font  is  circular. 

The  Village  is  watered  by  a  small  stream,  and  stands  on  low  ground  about 
5  miles  W.  from  Bridlington.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  each  a  chapel  here ;  and  the  National  School  is  chiefly  supported  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  BosviUe  and  the  Vicar. 

The  Manor  House  is  a  farm  house  near  the  village.  Spring  Dale  House 
is  the  residence  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Etherington,  farmer. 

Thorpe  HaU,  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  G.  W.  B.  Bosville, 
Esq.,  is  a  large  edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  wings,  situated  in  grounds 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  embellished  with  richly  varied  scenery.  In  enlarging 
the  fish  ponds,  in  1830,  some  Roman  relics,  consisting  of  urns,  swords,  and 
spears,  were  discovered.  Little  Thorpe  House  and  farm  are  in  the  occupation 
of  Mrs.  Foster ;  and  there  are  two  good  farms  called  High  Caythorpe  and 
Low  Caythorpe,  the  former  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Daggitt,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
William  Jordan. 

Huston  Pabva,  or  Little  Ruston,  is  a  parish  of  910  acres,  and  185 
inhabitants,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  W.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Y.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  T.  Oliver.  Rateable  value,  Jgl,374. ;  assessed 
property,  £1,504.  Limestone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  great  quantities  are  annually  burnt  into  lime,  for  the  supply  of  the 
acyacent  district.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Wm.  St. 
Quintin,  Esq.,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  G.  Carey.  Its  present  value  is 
JB51.  per  annum,  being  augmented  with  £1,000.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty  in 
1741  and  1824.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1801. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  on  a  hill,  and  was  rebuilt  mostiy'of  white 
brick  in  1832,  when  the  old  one,  a  small  mean  edifice,  was  taken  down.  It 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  bell  turret  containing  two  bells.  The 
old  font  stands  in  the  chancel. 

The  ViUage  is  situated  on  low  ground,  about  4  miles  N.E.  from  Driffield. 
On  the  green  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  cross.  The  Manor  House 
is  a  farm  house  in  the  village.     There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

Bracyhridge  Com  MiU,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  S.  Lowson,  was  built 
in  1807,  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  mill. 

VOL.  II.  3   B 
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Thwino. — This  parish  includes  the  township  or  hamlet  of  Octon-cam- 
Octon  Grange,  and  contains  4,060  acres  of  land ;  its  population  is  599  souls ; 
rateable  value,  JS3,351. ;  assessed  property,  £8,181.  Chief  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Admiral  Mitford,  Miss  Vicker- 
man,  Mr.  Seth  Gibson,  and  J.  Lajboum,  Esq.  The  lordship  of  Tvenge 
gave  name  to  a  £unilj,  of  whom  Sir  Rt.  de  Twenge,  £jit.,  was  the  first.  His 
posterity  inherited  this  manor  successively  after  him,  and  the  last  of  them 
obtained  a  charter  of  free  warren  here,  and  elsewhere,  in  1393,  and  at  the 
same  time  procured  a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  here  on  Wednesday,  with  a 
fair  yearly,  "  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr."  In 
1375  the  last  male  heir  of  this  family  died  without  issue,  and  the  estates 
descended  to  the  heirs  of  his  three  sisters. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory  in  medieties,  each  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
J68.  12s.  Id. ;  nett  income,  £620.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Rector,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Butler.  Tithes  commuted  in  1769.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  consists  of  a 
nave,  north  aisle  and  chancel,  south  porch,  with  a  bell  turret  on  the  roof  at 
the  west  end,  containing  two  bells.  Within  the  porch  is  a  circular  arched 
doorway,  the  upper  part  filled  up  with  a  basso-relievo  of  the  Holy  Lamb, 
with  the  flag.  The  interior  is  neat.  Four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  oc- 
tagonal pillars,  separate  the  aisle  from  the  nave.  The  church  was  repewed 
in  1814,  by  the  parishioners,  and  thoroughly  repaired  in  1836,  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  Robt.  Prickett,  Esq.,  the  then  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  died  in 
1844.  The  chancel  arch  is  circular ;  the  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  and 
is,  together  with  two  windows  in  the  nave,  of  three  lights,  filled  with  stained 
glass.  In  the  chancel  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Prickett,  who,  in  his  life  time,  erected  a  memorial  here  to  Thomas  Lamplugh, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  died  in  1691,  and  was  a  native  of  this  place.  There 
are  other  tablets  in  the  church  to  the  families  of  Lowisb,  Vickerman,  and 
Topham.     The  Bectory  is  now  a  farm  house. 

The  Village  stands  about  8}  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Bridlington.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel  was  built  in  1839,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  1840. 

The  School,  and  a  house  for  the  schoolmistress,  were  built  in  1835,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Prickett.  The  Manor  Home,  an  ancient  building  in  the  village,  is 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Vickerman,  farmer.  There  is  a  large  tumulus 
in  the  parish  (the  place  of  sepulture,  probably,  of  some  British  chieftain  and 
his  family),  which  was  enclosed  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Prickett. 

Wold  Cottage,  the  residence  of  J.  Layboum,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  parish »  and  in  a  field  about  one-third  of  a  mile  nearly  west  of  the 
house,  a  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  occurred  on  the  13th  of 
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December,  1705,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  singular  stone,  28 
inches  in  breadth,  36  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  56  pounds,  fell  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  partly  buried  itself  in  the  ground,  on  the  spot  where  the 
late  Edward  Topham,  £sq.,  of  Wold  Cottage,  erected  an  obelisk  in  1799,  to 
commemorate  the  event.  This  stone  is  of  a  composition  similar  to  most 
other  meteoric  stones  which  have  fallen  at  various  periods  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  it  has  no  counterpart  or  resemblance  to  the  natural  stones 
of  the  earth.* 

Octon^  or  Oxtan,  consists  of  three  or  four  farm  houses  and  a  few  cottages, 
about  1  mile  W.  from  Thwing;  and  Octon  Orange  (two  farm  houses)  is 
situated  about  a  mile  from  Octon.  Near  Octon  hamlet  are  the  remains  of 
entrenchments,  in  two  divisions. 

WiLLEBBY. — The  townships  of  Willerby,  Binnington,  and  Staxton,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  parish ;  the  area  of  the  whole  is  4,180  acres ;  rateable  value, 
Jg3,644. ;  assessed  property,  Jgd,098.  The  Township  of  WiUerhy  contains 
1,630  acres,  and  63  inhabitants.  Lord  Londesborough  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  land.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £9.  Os.  7id.,  and 
returned  at  £116.  per  annum.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Vicar,  Rev.  E.  Day,  of 
Norton.  Tithes  commuted  in  1801.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  an  ancient 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  low  west  tower,  in  which  are 
three  bells.    There  was  formerly  a  north  aisle. 

The  ViUage  is  very  small,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  about  6  miles  8.  by 
W.  of  Scarborough. 

«  An  account  of  the  falling  of  this  stone,  communicated  by  Mr.  Topham,  is  published 
in  a  book  on  British  Mineralogy,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Lambetli  Boad,  London, 
in  whose  museum  the  stone  was  deposited. '  From  that  account  we  learn  that  the  stone 
passed  through  the  air  in  a  north-west  direction  from  the  sea  coast,  and  numbers  of 
persons  distinguished  a  body  passing  through  the  clouds,  though  not  able  to  ascertain 
what  it  was.  In  the  different  villages  over  which  the  stone  took  its  direction,  numbers 
of  the  people  heard  the  noise  of  something  passing  through  the  air,  and  some  persons 
saw  it  strike  the  earth,  and  deposed  to  the  same  on  oath  before  Mr.  Topham,  who  was  a 
magistrate.  It  embedded  itself  19  inches  in  the  earth  and  chalk  rock,  and  fixed  itself 
80  strongly  in  the  latter,  that  it  required  some  labour  to  dig  it  out.  Before  it  touched 
the  earth  there  was  some  thunder  and  lightning  at  a  distance,  but  at  its  fall  an  explosion 
took  place,  which  alarmed  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Bigland,  in  one  of  his  tours 
through  Yorkshire,  in  1810,  saw  a  portion  of  the  stone  in  the  i)ossession  of  the  late 
Archdeacon  Wrangham,  at  Hunmanby.  It  has  a  black  and  vitrified  surface,  exhibiting 
marks  of  a  yolcanio  origin ;  the  inside  is  white,  and  of  a  granulated  but  very  compact 
texture ;  and  its  composition  is  totally  different  from  that  of  any  kind  of  stone  yet  dis- 
covered. Mr.  King,  the  antiquary,  in  his  account  of  "  sky-fallen  stones,"  has  published 
an  account  of  this,  with  many  carious  and  learned  remarks  on  those  which  have  fallen 
at  different  periods. 
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BinningUm  Tawn$hip, — Area,  910  acres ;  popnlAtion,  85  sonls.  Tbe  soil 
belongs  to  Lord  Londesboroogfa  and  Sir  T.  D.  Legud. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  is  seated  on  the  sonthem  hank  of  the  nwer 
Hartford,  about  three-qnarters  of  a  mile  E.  of  Willerby. 

StaxUm  Tounuhip  contains  1,640  acres,  and  274  inhabitants.  Lord  Lon- 
desboroogh  is  owner  of  most  of  the  land.  The  Hamlet  stands  about  half  a 
mile  E.  from  Willerbj.  There  is  a  National  School^  and  the  Wesleyans 
and  Primitire  Methodists  haTe  each  a  smaU  chapel  here. 

Wold  Newton. — ^The  acreage  of  this  parish  numbers  1,960,  and  the 
inhabitants  276.  The  assessed  property  amounts  to  Jg2,01d. ;  and  the  rate- 
able Talue  is  £1,650.  The  chief  landholders  are  the  executors  of  the  late 
A.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Downe.  Admiral  Mitford  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
The  soil  is  light  and  gravellj,  and  the  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and 
dales,  presenting  a  great  ▼arietj  of  scenery,  enliyened  by  a  considerable  mere, 
or  lake,  principally  supplied  by  one  of  those  copious  springs  called  the 
Oypseys,  or  Oipseys.* 

This  parish  was  anciently  a  chapeliy  to  Hunmanby,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  buiy  their  dead  till  the  consecration  of  their  own  church- 
yard, in  1828.  The  Living  is  now  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Downe,  and  incumbency  of  the  Hev.  Joseph  Skelton.  It  is  rated  at 
£6.  10s.  9id.,  and  returned  at  £118.  per  annum.  The  Church  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south  porch,  and  a  wooden 
bell  turret.  There  was  formerly  a  north  aisle.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in 
1850,  by  the  late  patron,  the  Hon.  M.  Langley.  The  inner  door  of  the  porch 
is  circular-headed,  the  upper  part  enclosed  with  chequer  work,  and  a  cross  in 
a  circle.  The  interior  is  neat,  with  an  ancient  circular  font;  and  the  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  Vicarage  House  was  erected  in 
1839,  by  the  present  Vicar,  aided  by  a  donation  of  £100.  from  the  late  patron. 

The  Village  is  picturesquely  seated  in  a  valley,  about  8  miles  N.E.  from 

•  Tlie  word  is  not  pronounced  the  same  as  gipty,  a  fortnneteller ;  the  g^  in  this  case, 
being  sounded  hard,  as  in  gimblet. 

The  Oypseys  are  streams  of  water  which  burst  through  the  unbroken  ground  in 
various  parts  of  the  "Wolds,  during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  the  early  port  of  spring, 
and  at  other  periods  after  heavy  rains,  somctiines  so  copious  as  to  fill  a  drain  called  the 
Oyp$ey-raeet  12  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  The  Gypseys  sometimes  flow  during  two  or 
three  months  and  then  totally  cease,  leaving  scarcely  a  mark  to  distinguish  the  place 
fVom  which  the  water  issued.  Hone,  in  his  Table  Book,  tells  us  that  the  young  people 
of  North  Burton  had  a  custom  in  former  times  (in  accordance,  probably,  with  some 
tnwlitionary  custom  of  the  Druids)  of  "  going  out  to  meet  the  Gypsey,"  on  her  rise 
from  the  Wolds. 
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Bridlington.  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  ChapeL  The  School  was  huilt  in 
1833^  hj  the  late  Abraham  Rhodes,  Esq.,  whose  executors  allow  £20.  per 
ann.  towards  its  support.  There  is  a  good  Lending  Library  at  the  school ; 
and  a  Clothing  Club  is  established  in  the  parish. 


This  is  the  largest  Wapentake  in  the  East-Riding,  and  comprises  more 
than  one-third  of  that  great  division  of  Yorkshire.  It  was  enlarged  a  few 
years  ago  bj  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the  small  Wapentake  of  Hullshire, 
and  by  a  few  townships  taken  from  Howdenshire  and  Holdemess.  Its 
length  is  about  S3  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  from  17  to  23  miles.  It  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  hilly  district  called  the  Wolds;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  river  Humber  and  Howdenshire;  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Derwent;  on  the  north  by  Buckrose  and  Dickering  Wapentakes ;  and  on 
the  east,  partly  by  the  latter,  but  mostly  by  Holdemess,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Hull.  It  was  in  four,  but  is  now  in  five  divisions, 
each  having  a  Chief  Constable,  and  deriving  their  names  from  four  prominent 
hills,  upon  which  beacons  were  placed  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  wars,  for 
the  purpose  of  alarming  the  country  in  case  of  invasion,  or  other  danger. 
These  divisions  are  called  Bainton  Beacon,  Holme  Beacon,  Wilton  Beacon, 
and  Hunsley  Beacon ;  the  latter  of  which  was  subdivided,  in  1838,  into  North 
and  South  Hunsley  Beacon  Divisions.  These  five  divisions  of  HarthiU,  with 
the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  at^their  south-eaStem  extremity,  form  the 
Deanery  of  Harthill  and  Hull,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding. 
The  area  of  the  Wapentake,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  return  of  the 
census  of  1851,  is  276,265  acres,  and  the  population,  47,429  souls. 

BAINTON  BEACON  DIVISION.— The  area  of  this,  the  most  northern 
division  of  the  Wapentake,  is  55,634  acres,  and  the  population  is  11,045 
souls,  viz : — 5,606  males,  and  5,439  females ;  and  it  comprises  the  market 
town  of  Driffield,  and  the  parishes  of  Bainton,  North  Dalton,  Holme-on-the 
Wolds,  Hutton  Cranswick,  Edlnwick,  Kirkbum,  Lockington,  Lund,  Mid- 
dleton,  Scorborough,  Skeme,  Warter,  and  Watton. 

Bainton. — The  townships  of  Bainton  and  Neswick  are  comprised  in  this 
parish ;  the  former  contains  2,320  acres,  and  404  inhabitants.  The  rateable 
value  is  £3,649. ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  property  in  1815,  was  £3,283. 
The  name  of  this  division  of  Harthill  Wapentake  is  derived  from  a  beacon 
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which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  the  sonth  side,  and  afterwards  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  from  Bainton  to  Driffield.  The  cause  of  the  removal  of  the 
heacon,  was  the  growth  of  a  wood,  which  intercepted  the  view  of  the  Kilham 
beacon.  The  knightlj  family  of  De  Maulej  were  ancientlj  seated  in  this 
place,  and  held  the  manor  of  the  Seigniory  of  Holdemess.  The  principal 
landholders  are  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Wilmot  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  Rector  in 
right  of  his  church,  John  Lee,  Esq.,  —  Raikes,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Topham. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £35.  14s.  S^d., 
and  returned  at  £757.  per  annum.  It  is  in  the  patronage  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Clare.  At  the  enclosure 
of  the  parish  in  1774,  602  acres  of  land  were  allotted  to  the  Rector  in  lieu 
of  tithes,  and  six  acres  to  the  parish  clerk. 

The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  is  a  very  handsome  Gothic  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  fine  west  tower,  vrith  an  elegant 
pierced  battlement  A  considerable  portion  of  an  octagonal  spire,  which  fell 
down  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  exists,  and  has  a  curious  appear- 
ance.    The  whole  structure  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  latter 

»  

part  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  west  face  of  the  tower  is  a  fine  window  of 
four  lights,  and  most  of  the  windows  of  the  church  are  large  and  of  three 
lights,  with  quatrefoils  in  the  arches,  the  outer  mouldings  resting  on  carved 
heads.  There  is  a  very  neat  stone  porch  on  the  south  side,  having  a  cross 
on  its  apex,  and  the  present  Rector  (by  whom  the  chancel  was  restored  about 
the  year  1841)  removed  an  unsightly  vestry  which  stood  against  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  erected  what  now  appears  to  be  a  north  porch,  but 
which  in  reality  is  a  vestry.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  vestry  there 
was  a  handsome  doorway  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  is  now  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  vestry,  and  which  gives  the  building  the  appearance  of  a 
porch,  though  the  doorway  is  walled  up  in  the  interior.  This  excellent  con- 
trivance gives  a  great  umfbrmity  to  the  plan  of  the  church.  The  buttresses 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  east  and  west  angles  of  the  north  aisle,  have  largo 
gargoyles ;  and  the  whole  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet.  The  nave  and 
aisles  of  the  church  were  re-fitted,  newly  roofed,  and  restored,  about  the  year 
1840,  and  the  whole  is  now  in  most  excellent  preservation.  The  interior  is 
very  fine.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting 
on  lofty  and  elegant  octagonal  columns.  The  east  window,  which  has  some 
good  tracery  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes, 
inserted  in  1844,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Woodhall,  late  curate  of 
the  parish ;  and  the  other  windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  ground  glass,  with 
coloured  borders.     The  communion  table  is  of  Caen  stone ;  the  sanctuary  is 
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beautifully  wainscotted,  and  the  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c.,  are  elegantly  illumi- 
nated on  a  ground  of  gold.  The  sedilia  is  very  neat.  The  western  end  of 
the  chancel  is  fitted  up  as  a  choir ;  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  neat ;  and 
the  lectern  is  a  finely  carved  eagle,  in  wood.  The  seats  are  all  single,  and 
the  timber  roofs  are  stained.  The  organ,  which  stands  beneath  the  tower, 
was  presented  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Woodall.  On  a  recessed  altar  tomb  in  the 
south  aisle,  is  the  full  length  recumbent  effigy,  cross-legged,  and  in  chain 
mail  armour,  of  Peter  de  Mauley,  Knt.,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  HI. ; 
above  the  effigy  is  a  pedimental  canopy,  richly  crocketed  and  finished  with  a 
finial ;  and  on  each  side  an  elegant  and  lofty  buttress,  with  pinnacles,  &c. 
Within  the  pediment  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  in  the  spandrils  are  representa- 
tives of  angels,  &c.  In  the  upper  part,  against  the  wall,  are  three  shields  of 
arms.  The  whole  is  in  good  repair.  In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is  the  full 
length  effigy  in  brass,  of  Roger  Godeale,  Rector  of  this  church,  but  the  date 
is  destroyed.  The  font  is  circular,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  net  or 
diamond  work.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  neat  tablet,  surmounted 
with  some  elegant  Gothic  tabernacle  work,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John 
Grimston,  Esq.,  of  Neswick,  who  died  in  1846,  aged  70 ;  there  are  other 
monuments  in  the  church  to  the  Grimston  family.  The  churchyard  is  ex- 
ceedingly neat ;  and  the  Rectory  House,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south,  is  a 
commodious  white  brick  building,  in  front  of  which  are  some  tastily  laid  out 
pleasure  grounds,  which  were  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Rector, 
who  has  likewise  improved  the  house,  outbuildings,  &c. 

The  ViUage  is  very  neat,  and  pleasantly  sitaated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Wolds,  about  6  miles  S.W.  of  Driffield,  and  10  N.W.  from  Beverley ;  and 
contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Market  Cross.  There  is  here  the  site  of 
a  moated  building,  a  plan  of  which  is  drawn  upon  an  old  plan  of  the  parish. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in  1837,  and  the  Methodist 
Chapel  in  1838.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and  infants,  supported  by  sub- 
scription. The  Petty  Sessioiis  for  the  division  of  Bainton  Beacon  are  held 
about  once  a  month,  at  the  New  Inn,  a  large  ancient  brick  building,  north  of 
the  village,  at  which  the  manor  courts  were  formerly  held. 

The  principal  farms  and  farm  houses  are  the  Beacon  Farm,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  William  Angas,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  hill  upon  which 
formerly  stood  the  above-mentioned  beacon ;  Field  Ilotvse,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Haldenby  Sharp ;  the  OUhe  Farm,  now  held  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hotham ; 
Dicketidale  House,  occupied  by  Mr.  Bielby  Topham ;  Bainton  Burrows  Farm, 
held  by  Mr.  Wm.  Parks ;  and  Bainton  Heights  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Topham.     From  the  latter  are  very  extensive  views  of  Holdemess,  ^c. 
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Neswiek  Towfuhip. — ^Aiea,  960  acres ;  popnlatiQii,  65  souls;  ntealile  mlae, 
i£l,426.  The  place  is  sitoated  aboat  1  mile  X.£.  of  Bainton,  and  is  the  sole 
propertj  of  the  Eer.  Kichard  Coke  Wilmot,  of  Xestcick  HaU,  a  good  mansion, 
standing  in  a  well  wooded  park,  on  the  north  side  of  a  pictnresqne  vallej. 
A  girls*  school  in  the  park  is  supported  bj  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  the  children's 
pence.     Nesvdek  Farm  is  now  in  the  occapation  of  Mr.  John  Wheadej. 

NoBTU  Daltox. — ^This  parish,  of  which  the  name  signifies  North  Dale 
town,  comprises  3,800  acres;  popidation,  499  souls ;  rateable  value,  £3,412.; 
assessed  propertj,  £'5,173. ;  chief  landholders.  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of 
the  Manor),  James  Walker,  Esq.,  Henry  Woodall,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Wm. 
Binnington,  Jan.,  John  Hudson,  Wm.  Leak,  and  Wm.  Dugglebj. 

The  lAving  is  a  Perpetual  Curacj,  rated  at  £9.  6s.  8d. ;  augmented  from 
1715  to  1819,  with  £1,400.,  in  parliamentary  grants,  and  with  £307.  12s., 
subscribed  by  the  patron  and  the  landowners  in  the  latter  year,  and  now  re- 
turned at  £75.  per  annum  nett.  Patron  and  impropriator,  James  Walker, 
Esq. ;  Incumbent,  Bev.  Thomas  Rankin. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  on  a  large  conical  mound  of  earth  in  the 
village,  and  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a  nave,  chancel,  and  low  embattled 
tower.  The  latter  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  church,  and  the  chanod 
is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  edifice.  The  south  door  is  Norman,  with 
clustered  cylindrical  jambs,  and  the  north  door  of  the  chancel,  though  plainer, 
is  of  the  same  style.  The  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  also  Nor- 
man, with  zigzag  ornaments.  At  the  west  end  is  a  beautiful  pointed  window, 
and  at  the  east  end  are  three  lancet  windows.  The  interior  was  repewed  in 
1840,  at  a  cost  of  £86.  10s.,  raised  by  subscription.  The  font  is  circular. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  neatly  carved  Caen  stone  mural  monument,  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Binnington,  who  died  Sept.  23rd,  1850,  aged  64  years ;  and 
there  are  three  neat  monuments  in  the  nave  to  the  Dowker,  Fawsett,  and 
Buttle  families. 

The  Village,  which  is  highly  romantic  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  in  the  Wolds,  about  7i  miles  S.W.  of  Driffield. 

There  is  a  deep  pool  of  water  opposite  the  church,  which  was  never  known 
to  have  been  dry,  except  in  the  summer  of  1826. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  in  1839;  and  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  in  1836.     The  School  is  supported  by  subscription. 

The  Manor  House,  in  the  occupation  of  Henry  Woodall,  Esq.,  stands  a 
little  south  of  the  church,  and  is  surrounded  with  some  fine  elms ;  and  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  farm  house,  said  to  have  formerly 
been  the  Parsonage  House,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Boast 
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The  other  good  residences  in  the  village  are  occupied  by  Mrs.  Binnington, 
Mr.  Wm.  Binnington,  jun.,  and  Mr.  John  Hudson.  There  are  two  Oranges 
in  this  parish ;  one  of  which  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Grubb,  and  the 
other  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Stavelej.  Wold  House  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  William  Binnington,  and  Shiptondale  House  is  the  property  and 
residence  of  Mr.  William  Leak. 

GREAT    DRIFFIELD. 

This  parish  contains  the  township  of  Emswell  with  Kelleythorpe,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Little  Driffield,  besides  the  town  of  Great  Driffield.  The  area 
of  Great  and  Little  Driffield  is  5,058  acres,  and  the  chief  proprietors  of  the 
soil  are  Lord  Londesborough,  Viscount  Downe  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  E.  D. 
Gonyers,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hornby.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  fertile  district,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com,  the 
pastures  are  luxuriant,  and  the  cattle  bred  here  are  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  famous  short  homed  bull  Patriot,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Coates, 
was  fed  here  about  85  years  ago,  and  was  sold  for  500  guineas ;  and  Mr. 
Coates  afterwards  bred  a  cow  £rom  the  same  stock,  for  which  he  is  said  to 
have  refused  the  offer  of  1,000  guineas.  This  neighbourhood  is  remarkable 
for  the  breeding  of  Leicester  sheep,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
world  in  which  they  arrive  at  greater  perfection,  or  where  the  breeding  of 
them  is  better  understood.  There  is  also  here  an  excellent  breed  of  carriage 
horses,  and  good  waggon  horses. 

Several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  district  were  formerly  occupied  as 
rabbit  warrens.  The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  locality  is  remarkably 
pleasant,  and  abounds  with  varied  scenery. 

The  Market  Town  of  Great  Driffield  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
and  near  the  confluence  of  several  fine  trout  streams,  which,  uniting  their 
waters,  flow  south-eastward  to  Frodingham,  where,  receiving  numerous  tri- 
butaries, they  form  the  river  Hull.  It  is  distant  £rom  Hull  Sd  miles  N.  by 
E.,  13  N.  of  Beverley,  12  S.W.  of  Bridlington,  and  196  miles  N.  from  Lon- 
don. The  assessed  property  in  the  parish,  in  1815,  amounted  to  £15,371. 
The  population  of  Great  Driffield  in  1851  was  3,963  souls,  viz:— 1,894 
males,  and  3,069  females.  The  population  of  the  same  place  in  1801  was 
1,329  persons.  Rateable  value  of  Great  Driffield  town  and  township,  JB14,285. 
The  town  consists  of  one  spacious  street,  extending  nearly  north  and  south, 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  principal  stream,  and  of  two  or  three  small 
streets  of  inferior  houses.    The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  from  works 
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estalilliibed  in  Wio,  at  an  expense  of  jE:1,800.j  nised  in  siuunes  of  £10.  each. 
These  works  were  erected  by  Mr.  Jobn  Malam,  and  haTc  sinoe  been  mnch 
enlarged.  The  inhabitants  haTe  an  ample  sopplj  of  excellent  water.  The 
Market  is  held  erery  Thursdaj,  and  for  com  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  market 
in  the  East  Hiding.  A  market  for  hi  cattle  is  held  on  ereij  alternate  Wed- 
nesdaj.  There  are  Fain  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  at  Little  Driffield,  on 
Easter  Mondaj,  Whit  Monday,  Aag^ust  26th,  and  September  19th. 

There  arc  branches  of  the  York  Union,  the  East  Riding,  and  the  Bridling- 
ton and  Driffield  Banks ;  as  well  as  a  branch  of  the  Hull  Savings^  Bank, 
opened  in  1831.  The  amount  deposited  in  the  latter  doling  the  year  1854 
was  j£7,491. ;  and  the  amount  paid  to  depositors  is  j£6,514.  The  total 
amount  deposited  since  the  opening  of  the  bank,  is  £103,412.;  and  the 
amount  paid  to  depositors,  is  £78,588. 

The  principal  trade  is  in  com,  of  which  the  surrounding  district  affords  an 
abundant  supply.  There  are  scTeral  extensiye  steam  and  water  com  mills 
on  the  various  streams  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  viz : — Poundsworth 
MUl  (in  Ilutton  Cranswick  parish)  about  1  mile  from  the  town,  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson ;  lUver  Head  Com  and  Bone  MUl,  the  property  and 
in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Harrison ;  King's  MUl,  worked  by  Mr.  William 
Witty ;  the  Albion  Steam  Mill,  the  property  of  Mr.  Chambers  Sproxton ;  and 
the  BeU  Com  and  Bone  Mills,  situated  in  Skemo  parish,  and  formerly  a  flax 
spinning  and  dressing  mill.  The  com  mill  is  woriced  by  Mr.  W.  Wriggles- 
worth,  and  the  bone  mill  by  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Beverley.  There  are  likewise 
two  wind  mills  in  the  town,  one  of  which  is  worked  by  steam. 

The  Driffield  Canal  was  constracted  under  an  act  of  the  7th  of  Geo.  HI. 
(1707),  and  extends  along  the  side  of  the  principal  stream  to  the  river  Hull, 
a  little  below  the  bridge  at  Frodingham.  At  the  head  of  the  canal  are 
commodious  wharfs  and  warehouses,  as  well  as  two  mills  for  crushing  bones. 

There  are  several  good  Breweries,  Gibson's  Foundry  was  established  in 
1820;  Johnson's  Foundry,  in  1848;  and  Pickering's  Foundry,  in  1854. 
Those  three  are  likewise  agricultural  implement  manufactories.  Harker's 
Foundry  is  also  a  millwright  establishment,  and  it  was  at  it  that  the  fine 
powerful  water  wheel  of  the  Wansford  Mill  was  cast.  The  manu&cture  of 
Anijlcial  Manure  is  carried  on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  Messrs.  F. 
C.  Matthews  and  Co.,  manufacturing  agricultural  chemists.  This  excellent 
manure  has,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  attained  so  great  a  notoriety  for  its 
good  qualities,  that  not  less  than  from  £5,000.  to  £6,000.  worth  of  it  is 
annually  manufactured  and  sold  here,  and  during  the  past  season  an  area  of 
not  less  than  15,000  acres  of  crops  in  this  locality  were  placed  under  its 
fertilizing  influence. 
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The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  Perpetaal  Curacy,'*'  vith  that  of  Little  Drif- 
field annexed,  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £7.  10s.  2|^d.,  and  now  returned 
at  J£154.  nett  per  annum.  It  was  augmented  with  JgSOO.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  in  177d,  and  J£400.  in  1821.  The  present  patron  and  impropriator 
is  the  Precentor  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  as  Prebendary  of  Driffield,  but 
under  the  Cathedral  Act  the  Archbishop  of  York  will  be  the  patron,  after  the 
termination  of  the  existing  interest  of  the  Roy.  Dr.  Bice,  the  present  Pre- 
centor. The  Eey.  George  Allen  is  the  incumbent  There  is  no  Parsonage 
House,  but  there  is  a  site  for  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard,  to  the 
rear  of  the  yard  of  the  Hed  Lion  Inn. 

The  Fabric  of  the  church  is  a  stately  and  yenerable  pile  of  Norman  and 
Early  English  architecture.  Its  plan  embraces  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower,  of  the  Decorated  English  stylo,  strength- 
ened by  double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  panelled  and  enriched  with  canopied 
niches,  and  crowned  with  an  elegant  panelled  battlement,  and  eight  richly 
crocketed  pinnacles.  Tradition  states  that  this  elegant  tower,  which  forms 
a  truly  magnificent  feature  in  the  landscape,  was  built  by  one  of  the  Hotham 
fiamily,  in  commutation  of  a  vow  made  during  a  dangerous  illness,  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  A  south  porch  was  erected  in  1829. 
Some  of  the  windows  of  the  church  are  square-headed,  and  others  pointed. 
In  the  wall  over  the  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  statuette 
of  a  Bishop,  mitred  and  croziered.  The  chancel  has  two  tall  square-headed 
windows  on  each  side,  and  a  similar  window  of  five  lights  in  the  east  end  of 
it  There  is  a  circular  doorway,  resting  on  attached  columns,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  similar  doorway  on  the  north  side  leads  to  a 
modem  vestry.  The  interior  is  very  neat ;  the  aisles  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  circular  arches,  on  similar  formed  columns ;  and 
the  chancel  and  tower  arches  are  pointed.  The  organ  is  placed  within  the 
arch  of  the  tower.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  chancel,  and  another  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  There  are  several  monuments  in  the  church. 
The  present  font  is  modem,  the  ancient  one  being  placed  in  the  belfry.  The 
ceilings  are  flat  and  plastered.    The  tower  contains  a  clock  and  three  bells. 

The  Baptist  Chapel  was  built  in  1788.  The  Independent  Chapel,  erected 
in  1803,  is  a  neat  brick  building  in  Exchange  Street,  containing  a  good 
organ,  put  up  in  1847,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Shepherdson,  of  Driffield.  At  the  rear 
of  the  chapel  is  a  Sunday  School,  erected  in  1846.     The  Wesleyan  Chapel  is 

•  Bcoon  styles  Gxeat  Driffield  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  and  Little  Driffield  a  Pexpetoal 
Qvancj. 
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a  large  brick  building  erected  in  1828 ;  and  the  Primitive  Makodisi  Ckapd 
was  built  in  1821. 

There  are  two  good  Boarding  and  Day  SchodU  here  for  joung  gentlemen ; 
one  at  Broonugrove  House,  conducted  bj  Mr.  fklwin  Shaw,  and  the  other  in 
Middle  Street,  conducted  by  Mr.  Forge. 

The  NaHcnal  School  was  established  in  1818.  The  old  school  has  receutlj 
been  taken  down,  and  near  its  site  a  new  and  beantiiul  school  for  bojs  and 
girls,  with  master's  residence,  play  ground,  ^c,  has  just  been  erected,  on 
ground  given  by  Lord  Downe.  The  buildings,  which  are  an  ornament  to 
the  part  of  the  town  where  they  stand,  are  in  the  Pointed  style,  fiiced  with 
stock  bricks,  stone  quoins,  and  mullions,  and  surmounted  with  a  bell  turret 
and  vane,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Broderick,  architect,  Hull.  The  cost  of 
the  erection  was  defrayed  by  Toluntary  subscription,  and  a  grant  fit>m  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

.An  Infant  School,  built  in  1839,  is  supported  by  subscription. 

The  Mechanics*  Institute,  founded  in  1837,  is  held  in  a  commodious  building 
in  Westgate,  which  was  formerly  a  Methodist  Chapel.  It  numbers  about 
250  members ;  and  there  are  about  600  volumes  in  the  library.  The  presi- 
dent for  the  present  year  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Birch,  Independent  minister; 
and  the  secretaries  are  Messrs.  John  Browne  and  C.  B.  Forest  On  the  waUs 
of  the  lecture  hall  are  large  paintings,  in  gilt  frames,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Har- 
rison and  Mr.  D.  Anderson,  friends  of  the  institute;  and  a  lithographed 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  patron  of  the  institute. 

The  Farmers*  Club  was  instituted  in  1851,  for  the  advancement  of  practical 
agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  discussion  of  political  subjects 
affecting  the  agricultural  interests.  The  proceedings  consisted  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  practical  points  in  husbandry,  agricultural  chemistry,  with 
experiments,  and  politics,  by  amateur  and  professional  lecturers.  The  dub 
has  sent  delegates  to  political  meetings,  and  subscribed  to  movements  for  pro- 
tection to  native  industry ;  and  it  has  been  the  the  means  of  bringing  several 
of  the  reaping  machines  and  improved  agricultural  implements  into  operation 
in  the  district,  and  testing  their  practical  utility.  In  the  harvest  of  1852 
an  important  and  interesting  trial  of  reaping  machines,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club,  took  place  on  the  farm  of  the  president,  Mr.  Hopper,  of  Kelley- 
thorpe.  The  club  originated  the  Driffield  and  East  Riding  Agricultural 
Society,  with  which  it  was  amalgamated  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
This  society  dates  from  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  10s.  or  upwards,  constitutes  a  member.  According  to  its  rules  an  annual 
show  of  all  sorts  of  short  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
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implementSi  is  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  July,  and  to  be  open  for  compelation 
to  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  first  annual  show  of  the  Society  took 
place  at  Driffield,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1854,  on  which  occasion  the  prizes 
awarded  amounted  to  £d8d.  17s.  6d. ;  and  the  second  was  at  the  same  place 
on  the  25th  of  July  in  the  present  year,  when  the  sum  of  j£d39.  Ts.  6d.  was 
given  as  premiums.  The  president  for  the  present  year  is  Lord  Hotham ; 
secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Kirby. 

The  Floral,  Horticultural,  and  Poultry  Society  was  formed  in  1853,  and 
held  its  first  show  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  In  consequence  of  the  spirit 
and  liberality  with  which  the  exhibitions  have  been  conducted,  they  have 
proved  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  part 
of  the  country;  each  successive  exhibition  excelling  the  previous  one  in 
interest,  extent,  and  financial  matters.  The  great  number  of  every  variety  of 
beautiful  poultry,  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  floral  and  horticultural 
produce,  have  attracted  the  largest,  the  gayest,  and  most  fashionable  company 
ever  witnessed  in  Driffield.  The  society  is  upheld  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  donations,  and  is  patronized  by  Lord  Hotham,  the  Hon.  Gapt.  Dun- 
combe,  and  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  district.  President,  E.  H.  Reynard, 
Esq. ;  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Browne. 

The  trout  streams  afford  excellent  sport  to  the  angler,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries,  an  Anglers*  Club  was  established  in  1833.  This  club 
numbers  amongst  its  members  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Viscount  Downe,  Lord 
Wenlock,  and  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  The  subscription  of  each  member  is  £5. 
per  annum.  President,  Lord  Londesborough ;  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Sec.,  E. 
H.  Reynard,  Esq.  The  proprietors  of  the  trout  stream  are  Lord  Londes- 
borough, Viscount  Downe,  and  Sir  T.  Sykes.  About  d  miles  from  Driffield 
an  extraordinary  trout  was  caught  in  the  stream,  by  J.  Dunn,  a  waterman, 
on  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1833.  It  measured  32  inches  in  length,  21  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  17  pounds.  It  is  now  preserved,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Dobson,  fishing  tackle  manufacturer,  Driffield.  There  was 
another  trout,  taken  in  the  stream  a  few  years  since,  weighing  12  pounds, 
which  is  now  in  the  Scarborough  Museum ;  and  several  have  been  taken  of 
about  five  and  six  pounds  weight.  About  twenty  miles  of  water  are  pre- 
served by  this  club. 

A  neat  building,  containing  the  Com  Exchange  and  Public  Booms,  was 
erected  in  1841,  at  an  expense  of  about  £2,600.,  raised  in  shares  of  £10. 
each.  It  contains  two  large  rooms,  each  being  over  60  feet  long  and  30 
wide,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  sliding  partitions ;  a  room  in 
which  the  magistrates  hold  Petty  Sessions,  for  the  division  of  Sainton  Beacon, 
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on  the  Erst  Thursdaj  in  every  month ;  and  in  which  the  County  Court  is 
held  once  a  month,  before  William  Baines,  Esq. ;  and  other  offices.  The 
inner  room  is  lighted  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  very  fine,  and  has  an  orches- 
tra over  the  entrance,  and  the  whole  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  with  a  front  of  cut  stone.  The  entrance  is  beneath  a  handsome  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  two  fluted  columns  and  two  pilasters  with  Corinthian 
capitals;  and  to  shew  the  difficulty  there  is  in  removing  old  prejudices,  or 
in  altering  old  customs,  we  may  observe,  that  in  preference  to  the  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  this  beautiful  structure,  the  feurmers,  even  in  wet  weather, 
continue  to  buy  and  sell  their  corn  in  the  street,  opposite  the  Blue  Bell  Inn. 

A  Oaol,  or  Lock-up,  was  erected  in  the  town  in  1843.  It  contains  three 
cells  and  a  house  for  the  Superintendent.  The  EaUway  Station,  on  the 
Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough  Railway,  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. 

The  Driffield  Poor  Law  Union  comprehends  43  townships,  embracing  an 
area  of  166  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1851,  of  18,265  persons.  The 
Union  Workhouse  will  accommodate  about  200  inmates.  The  appointments 
and  arrangements  in  this  institution  are  admirable.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  Rev.  R.  C.  Wilmot ;  Clerk,  Edmund  Dade  Conyers,  Esq.  (the 
Coroner);  Chaplain,  Rev.  G.  Allen;  Master,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson.  There  are 
eight  medical  officers  for  the  Union. 

Antiquities. — There  are  numerous  barrows  in  this  neighbourhood;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  near  the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  about  3  miles 
N.E.  of  Driffield.  There,  is  a  secluded  spot  of  wooded  ground,  measuring 
four  acres,  covered  with  nearly  200  tumuli  of  slight  elevation,  so  closely 
arranged  as  not  to  leave  more  than  Si  feet  between  any  two  of  them.  They 
are  called  Danes'  Graves,  and  the  valley  near  to  this  ancient  oemeteiy  is 
called  Danes'  Dale.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  graves  of  Danish  invaders 
who  feU  in  battle  here,  perhaps  in  combat  with  the  troops  of  Haxx>ld ;  or  the 
spot  may  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  a  colony  of  Danes,  residing  at 
Danes'  Dale.  They  are  not  recorded  in  history,  and  all  that  is  known  of 
them  is  their  traditionary  name.  They  have  frequently  been  opened,  and 
each  mound  is  generally  found  to  contain  a  skeleton,  but  weapons,  ornaments, 
or  other  articles  usually  found  in  barrows,  have  been  rarely  met  with. 

On  the  south  of  the  town  of  Driffield  two  or  three  large  barrows  have  been 
opened  within  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  1849,  by  the  Yorkshire  Anti- 
quarian Club,  and  a  number  of  skeletons  and  Anglo-Saxon  remains  were 
discovered,  consisting  of  weapons,  beads  of  amber,  brooches,  pins,  and  articles 
of  domestic  use,  mostly  all  of  which,  except  the  skeletons,  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  York,  and  have  been  des- 
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cribed  by  the  Hey.  C.  Wellbeloyed,  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  yolume  yii.,  for  1846.  One  of  these  barrows,  examined 
three  or  four  years  ago,  contained  a  stone  chamber,  or  chest,  in  which  was 
deposited  a  large  skeleton,  with  a  beautiful  urn,  some  beads,  and  other  re* 
mains  of  a  bygone  age.  These  remains  are  referable  to  the  ancient  British 
period,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Londesborough,  upon  whose  estate 
(at  Kelleythorpe)  they  were  found. 

Moot  HUl  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle. 

There  are  seyeral  good  houses  in  and  near  Driffield,  and  among  which  we 
may  mention  Oarton  Cottage,  the  residence  of  Thos.  Atkinson,  Esq. ;  White 
Hall  Villa,  the  residence  of  the  Rey.  J.  Matthews ;  and  SotUhthorpe  Lodge, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Dawson.  There  are  some  good  farm  houses 
scattered  through  the  parish.  The  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Allanson,  is  an  ancient  brick  building.  A  few  years  ago,  whilst  cutting  a 
drain  close  to  the  house,  Mr.  Allanson  discoyered  a  human  skeleton.  Near 
the  house  is  an  ancient  spring  called  Kendal  Well,  against  which  was  formerly 
a  post,  to  which  an  iron  dish  was  chained,  that  trayellers  might  help  them- 
selyes  to  the  water.  The  people  of  Beswick  pay  24s.  6d.  per  annum  to  the 
Kendal  Well  estate,  for  which  sum  they  are  toll  free  at  the  Little  Driffield 
fairs.  Near  the  well,  which  is  now  a  sheet  of  water,  at  which  cattle  drink,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  largest  white  thorn  trees  in  the  kingdom.  lAttle 
Kendal  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Allanson.  Field  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Dunning,  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Coates, 
the  breeder  of  the  bull  and  cow  already  mentioned.  Wold  House  is  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Bobert  Hornby ;  and  Danes'  Dale  Farm  is  held  by  Mr.  M. 
Turner.  Li  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  house,  are  the  grayes 
already  alluded  to. 

lAttU  Driffield  Ckapdry. — The  population  of  this  township  numbers  186 
persons.  The  village  is  situated  about  1  mile  W.  of  Great  Driffield,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  is  a  large  green,  in  which  is  a  copious  spring  of  water.  The 
fairs  above-mentioned  are  held  upon  this  green,  and  on  the  fair  days  the 
villagers  may  exercise  the  right  of  selling  ale,  by  ancient  custom,  without  a 
license,  though  there  are  two  public  houses  in  the  village. 

The  Laving  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  annexed  to  that  of  Great  Driffield,  and 
valued  in  the  King  s  Books  at  £5.  8s.  4d.  The  Church  (St  Peter)  is  a  plain 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  were  rebuilt  in  1807,  and  a 
west  tower,  apparently  erected  in  the  14th  century.  The  interior  is  plain. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  tablet,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  "  Here 
lies  the  body  of  Alfred,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  departed  this  Vfe  Jan- 
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uary  19th,  A.D.  705,  in  the  joth  year  of  his  reign.''  It  is  aaseited  that  this 
monarch  had  a  royal  residence  here,  and  died  in  it  after  a  long  illness ;  hut 
it  is  also  said  that  he  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle  at  Ebberston,  near 
Scarborough.  "  That  this  neighbourhood  has  at  one  time  been  the  theatre 
of  extensive  military  operations,  is  manifest  from  the  numerous  tumuli  in  the 
neighbourhood/'  writes  Allen,  "  but  we  search  in  vain  for  any  well-authenti- 
cated historical  proof  that  the  Saxon  monarch  fell  in  battle,  either  here  or 
elsewhere ;  and  William  of  Malmsbury  states  distinctly  that  he  died  of  a 
painful  disease,  which  was  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  Providence  towards  the 
King,  for  expelling  St  Wilfrid  from  his  dignity  and  possessions."  In  1784, 
and  again  in  1807,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt,  search  was  made  for  the 
cofi&n  and  remains  of  Alfred,  but  in  vain ;  but  when  the  foundations  were 
bared,  it  was  found  that  the  church  had  been  contracted  in  size,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  if  the  royal  Saxon  had  really  been  interred  near  the  north 
wall,  his  remains  must  be  then  in  the  churchyard.  Of  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet  the  origin  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  known  that  it  has  been  twice 
renewed  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  it  has  undergone  various 
modifications.    (See  vol.  i.,  p.  92.) 

There  is  a  small  school  in  the  village,  erected  in  1845 ;  and  a  tannery, 
Ac,  establishment,  carried  on  by  Mr.  William  Foster. 

EfMwell  with  Kelleythorpe  Toumahip. — Area,  2,376  acres;  population,  110 
souls ;  rateable  value,  £2,423. ;  and  it  is  mostly  the  property  of  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  Emswell  Hamlet  consists  of  four  farms  and  a  few  cottages,  situated 
nearly  2  miles  S.W.  of  Great  Driffield.  There  are  several  fine  springs, 
shaded  by  lofty  elms,  and  hence  the  place  derives  its  name.  This  place  is 
noted  for  the  growth  of  very  fine  water  cresses.  The  Manor  House,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Holtby,  is  an  ancient  brick  edifice,  bearing 
the  date  of  1666 ;  and  near  it  stands  a  large,  ancient,  curious  tithe  bam. 

The  Hotham  family  are  said  to  have  formerly  had  a  mansion  in  this  place. 
In  the  comer  of  a  field,  about  1  mile  N.  of  Emswell,  lies  buried  in  a  vault, 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Best,  a  former  owner  of  this  estate,  who  died  in  1779 ; 
and  those  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1787. 

Kelleythorpe  Hamlet  consists  of  one  large  farm  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hopper,  and  four  cottages,  situated  about  1^  mile  S.W.  of  Great 
Driffield.  Only  a  few  years  ago  this  place  was  remarkable  for  its  immense 
rabbit  warrens,  now  the  land  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation.  Numer- 
ous springs  of  the  finest  water  issue  from  the  white  chalk,  or  Umestone, 
through  a  sort  of  peat  or  morass  in  this  locality.  Here,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  a  sarcophagus,  containing  a  skeleton 
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and  an  urn,  which  were  sent  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Londeshorough.  The  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hopper  is  a  neat  brick  building,  rebuilt  in  1848 ;  near  it  are 
some  fine  old  sjcamore  and  lime  trees. 

HoLME-ON-THE-WoLDS. — This  paHsh  comprises  1,860  acres,  and  163  in- 
habitants; its  rateable  yalue  is  Jgl,620.  The  chief  landholders  are  Lord 
Hotham,  Lord  Londeshorough,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Robert  Leake  Wilson. 
The  Bishop  of  Eipon  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  rated  at  £8. 19s.  7d. ;  augmented  with 
£1,000.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1717  to  1824 ;  and  now  returned  at 
£68.  per  annum  nett.  Patron  and  impropriator,  Lord  Londeshorough ;  In- 
cumbent, Hev.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Market  Weighton.  At  the  enclosure  in 
1796,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  an  allotment  of  102a.  22p. 

The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  smaU,  plain,  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  low  tower,  containing  two  bells.  In  the  front  of 
the  tower  is  some  Norman  sculpture,  representing  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  font  is  ancient  In  the  Boor  of  the  chancel  are  four  gravestones  to  the 
Harland  family. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  stands  about  6^  miles  N.W.  from  Beverley. 
Here  resides  Mr.  Jas.  Teal,  a  most  ingenious  blacksmith,  who  has  obtained 
prizes  at  the  agricultural  shows  for  ploughs,  drags,  and  "  scrufflers,"  made  by 
himself.  The  Manor  House  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
cottager.  Holme  Wold  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Harland;  the 
farm  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Harland  family  for  upwards  of  130 
years.  Lair  Orange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Leonard  Suddaby;  and 
Holme  Dale  House  in  that  of  Mr.  Robert  Jackson. 

Hdtton  Cbanswick. — ^The  township  which  gives  name  to  the  parish, 
together  with  those  of  Rotsea  and  Sunderlandwick,  are  comprised  in  this 
parish ;  and  the  whole  contains  6,303  acres,  and  1,276  inhabitants.  The 
assessed  property  amounts  to  £7,449.  Hutton  Cranswick  Township  con- 
tains 4,710  acres,  and  1,189  inhabitants;  rateable  value,  £6,014.  The  prin- 
cipal landowners  are  Lords  Hotham  and  Londeshorough  (the  Lords  of  the 
Manors),  E.  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Rigby,  and  Messrs.  R,  Botterill,  R. 
Boyle,  Wm.  Denton,  Robt.  Stockdale,  and  William  Parker.  The  place  is 
thought  to  have  been  more  considerable  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  moats 
of  four  or  five  mansions  still  remain.  The  neighbourhood  was  the  arena  of 
many  fierce  engagements  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  fortified  camp  at  Hutton.  There  are  numerous  barrows  in  the  district, 
one  of  which,  situated  in  a  field  adjoining  the  high  road  to  Skeme,  was  partly 
excavated  in  1849,  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club.     This  tumulus  covers 
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about  balf  an  acre  of  ground,  but  its  beigbt  bas  been  considerably  diminished 
bj  tillage.  The  excavation  was  commenced  at  the  top,  in  the  centre  of 
the  barrow,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  surface,  sepulchral  urns,  icine- 
rated  human  bones,  and  other  funeral  relics,  were  discoTered,  which  left 
little  doubt  that  this  place  of  interment  is  of  earlj  British  construction. 
The  soil  of  the  parish  is  fertile,  the  surface  is  boldly  undulated,  and  the  higher 
grounds  command  good  views  over  the  Wolds,  and  of  the  Holdemess  district. 

The  ViUages  of  Hutton  and  Granswick  are  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 
both  are  well  built,  and  each  has  a  separate  owner  of  the  manorial  rights. 

HuiUm  Village  is  small  and  ancient,  and  stands  on  high  ground,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Driffield :  and  the  parish  church  is  situated  in  it. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Hotham,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Kigby.  It  is  rated  at  £15.  8s.  GJd.,  and 
returned  at  £130.  per  annum ;  being  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne*s 
Bounty,  in  1820;  £300.  by  Parliamentaiy  grant;  £100.  from  Mrs.  Pyn- 
combe*s  charity;  and  £100.  given  by  the  present  Vicar.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1846.  The  Edifice  (St.  Peter),  which  consists  of  the  usual 
parts  of  a  parish  church,  has  been  much  altered  and  defaced  at  different 
periods.  The  tower  contains  three  bells.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the 
nave  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns.  Some  little  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  rood-screen  still  exist,  and  the  font  is  a  circular  basin, 
of  Norman  workmanship,  with  curious  devices  of  dragons,  an  archer,  kc. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  small  building,  near  the  church. 

CranBwick  Village,  at  which  is  a  Railway  Station,  is  rather  extensive,  and 
has  a  large  **  green  "  in  its  centre.  There  is  a  brick  building,  containing 
schools  for  girls  and  infants,  and  residences  for  the  teachers,  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1850  and  1854.  The  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  have  each  a  chapel  here.  There  are  some  fine  deep  draw  wells 
in  the  parish,  one  of  which  is  situated  on  the  green,  for  the  use  of  the  villagers. 

The  Manor  House  of  Hutton,  the  property  of  Lord  Hotham,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Messrs.  F.  and  W.  Jeunison,  fanners,  is  an  ancient  brick  building 
in  the  village,  near  to  which  is  a  draw  well  60  feet  in  depth. 

The  Cransirick  Manor  House,  the  property  of  Lord  Londesborough,  stands 
at  the  top  of  Crans>vick  village,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Moor. 

South  Hall,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Catton,  is  a  large  brick 
building,  three  stories  in  height ;  between  it  and  Cranswick  is  the  moated 
site  of  one  of  the  ancient  halls  already  alluded  to.  Corps  Landing  is  the 
name  given  to  a  farm  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish,  which  is  now  held  by 
Mr.  John  Dalby.     The  Common  Farm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  Blythe. 

The  poor  have  rent  charges  amounting  to  £4.  lOs.  per  annum. 
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Botsea  Township  contains  783  acres,  three  farm  houses,  two  cottages, 
and  85  inhabitants.  The  Hamlet  is  situated  about  4^-  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of 
Driffield,  and  the  soil  mostly  belongs  to  Messrs.  T.  and  R.  Holtby.  The 
rateable  value  is  J2640.  The  Manor  House  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Holtby,  and  the  residence  of  hi^  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Holtby.  These  gentle- 
men built  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  here  a  few  years  ago.  Whilst  labourers  were 
digging  ^or  gravel  on  the  glebe  farm,  a  short  time  ago,  three  ancient  British 
urns  were  found,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  York. 

Sunderlandwick  Toumship. — Area,  810  acres ;  population,  52  souls.  The 
place,  which  is  the  property  and  manor  of  Edward  Homer  Reynard,  Esq.,  is 
situated  about  2  miles  S.W.  from  Driffield,  and  was  anciently  a  considerable 
village,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Domesday ;  but  at  present  it  consists  chiefly  of 
the  mansion,  park,  and  grounds,  of  Mr.  Reynard,  and  a  farm  house  and  farm 
called  Old  Sunderlandwick,  where  doubtless  the  ancient  village  stood.  The 
hall,  which  is  pleasantly  situated,  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and 
has  been  much  improved  by  the  present  proprietor ;  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  which  are  extensive,  are  laid  out  with  much  taste;  and  at  the 
various  avenues  are  pretty,  rustic,  Elizabethan  cottages.  The  farm  is  at 
present  in  Mr.  Reynard's  own  hands,  and  from  the  interest  he  takes  in 
agricultural  progress  and  general  improvement,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ere 
long  it  will  become  a  "  model  farm." 

EiLNWiGK. — The  area  of  the  parish,  which  includes  the  townships  of  Kiln- 
wick,  Beswick,  Bracken,  and  part  of  Lockington,  is  4,355  acres ;  population, 
634  persons.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  Jg 4,681.  The  parish  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  contains  quarries  of  excdlent  chalk  stone,  which, 
when  burnt  into  lime,  makes  excellent  mortar,  and  when  mixed  with  the 
clayey  land,  in  a  pulverized  state,  adds  greatly  to  its  fertility. 

The  Toumship  of  Kilnwick  contains  2,100  acres,  and  264  inhabitants ;  its 
rateable  value  is  £2,186. ;  assessed  property,  £2,577.  Charles  Grimston, 
Esq.,  late  Colonel  of  the  East  York  Militia,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner 
of  the  whole,  except  63  acres  of  glebe  land,  for  which  the  vicarial  tithes 
were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  of  the  parish  in  1786. 

The  Living,  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  not  in  charge,  is  in  the  gift  of  Colonel 
Grimston  (the  impropriator),  and  the  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Blanchard.  It  is  returned  at  £101.,  per  ann.,  having  been  augmented  with 
£600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1714  to  1785. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  neat  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle,  a  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  contains  three  bells,  and  was 
rebuilt  of  brick  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century.     On  the  south  side  is 
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a  Norman  doorway.  Four  pointed  arches,  supported  bj  circular  columns, 
separate  the  aisle  from  the  nave.  In  the  chancel  are  several  tablets  to  the 
Grimston  family. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  situated  about  6  miles  S.S.E.  of  Driffield.  The 
National  School,  for  both  sexes,  was  built  in  1821,  and  is  partly  supported 
bj  Col.  Grimston.  KUnudck  Hall,  the  occasional  residence  of  Col.  Grimston, 
is  a  handsome  mansion,  with  two  fronts,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream,  near  the  village.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood,  as 
well  as  some  extensive  pleasure  grounds  around  it. 

Beswick  Chapelry  is  united  to  Kilnwick  parish,  though  in  the  North  Huns- 
ley  Beacon  Division  of  the  ^yapontake  of  Harthill.  It  includes  the  hamlet 
of  Wilf holme.  Area  of  the  township,  1,593  acres ;  population,  224  souls. 
The  land  is  very  flat,  having  been  once  a  marsh.  Rateable  value,  £2,605 ; 
assessed  property,  j£2,104.  Lord  Hotham  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner 
of  the  estate,  having  purchased  it  in  1838,  of  the  late  J.  Denison,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to  Kilnwick. 
The  Chapel  is  a  very  plain  building,  consisting  of  a  thatched  nave  and  tiled 
chancel,  with  a  bell  turret  in  which  is  one  bell ;  there  is  no  burial  ground. 

The  ViUage  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Beverley  to  Driffield,  about  6( 
miles  from  either  town,  and  1^  mile  S.E.  from  Kilnwick. 

Beswick  Hall  stands  opposite  the  chapel,  and  is  a  large  brick  edifice  in 
three  stories.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  William  Draper,  Esq.,  a  noted 
foxhunter,  and  is  now  divided  into  two  farm  houses,  occupied  respectively  by 
Messrs.  John  Paul  Duggleby  and  William  Duggleby.  The  sum  of  24s.  6d. 
per  ann.  is  paid  out  of  this  estate  to  the  Kendal  Well  estate.  (See  page  503). 
The  copious  springs  of  Beswick  give  motion  to  a  water  mill  near  the  village. 

Wilfholnie  is  a  hamlet  and  ferry  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Hull, 
2i  miles  E.  of  Beswick. 

Bracken  Township  contains  662  acres,  six  houses,  and  32  persons,  situated 
about  1 J  mile  W.  of  Kilnwick.  Five  of  the  houses  are  occupied  by  cottagers, 
and  the  sixth  is  an  ancient  farm  house  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Taylor 
Dickenson.  Bracken  is  said  to  have  formerly  had  a  large  village,  a  chapel, 
and  a  burial  ground.     Rateable  value  of  the  township,  £800. 

KiRKfiURN. — Besides  Kirkbum,  this  parish  comprises  the  townships  of 
Eostbum,  Southbum,  and  Tibthorpe,  containing  together  6,002  acres,  and 
550  inhabitants.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £5,764.  The  soil  in 
those  parts  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  that  of 
the  township  of  Tibthorpe,  which  is  of  greater  elevation,  rising  into  the 
Wolds,  is  of  lighter  quality.     The  Township  of  Kirkburn  contains  1,369  acres, 
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of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,209 ;  and  a  population  of  166  souls,  26  of  whom 
belong  to  the  hamlet  of  Battlebum.  Assessed  property,  £1,270.  Sir  T. 
Sykes  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  principal  landowner. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £4. 10s.  2^d. ;  augmented 
with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  in  1715  and  1758,  and  with  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £400.  in  1826.  It  is  now  returned  at  £82.  nett.  Patron, 
the  Crown ;  Vicar,  Rev.  G.  Allen.  The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  an  interesting 
and  curious  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  west  tower 
containing  three  very  fine  bells.  The  north  side  of  the  ehurch  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 
The  windows  of  the  tower  are  small,  and  circular-headed.  The  walls  of  the 
church  are  of  immense  thickness.  The  inner  door  of  the  porch,  on  the  south 
side,  is  circular-headed,  of  four  series  of  mouldings,  principally  chevron,  and 
birds'  heads.  The  windows  are  circular-headed,  with  small  attached  columns ; 
•one  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church,  having  a  beautiful  chevron 
arch  of  several  mouldings.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a  singular  block  cornice 
in  fine  preservation.  Part  of  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1819,  and  the  tower 
was  repaired  in  1829.  The  cast  window  is  pointed  and  of  three  lights.  The 
chancel  arch  is  of  considerable  span,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  specimens  of 
early  Norman,  if  not  Saxon  workmanship,  in  England.  It  consists  of  four 
large  mouldings,  the  outermost  being  billet-headed,  and  the  othera  chevron, 
supported  by  attached  columns  with  leaved  capitals.  Until  lately  there  was 
beneath  the  arch,  a  mutilated  screen  of  delicately  carved  work.  The  tower 
arch  is  blocked  up.  The  antique  font,  which  is  a  large  circular  basin,  dis- . 
plays  curious  sculptured  figures,  representing  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the 
Resurrection,  a  man  leading  a  wolf,  and  other  work. 

The  Village  is  very  picturesquely  seated,  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  Drif- 
field. It  derives  its  name  from  the  situation  of  the  church,  on  a  hill  near  a 
bourn,  brook,  or  rivulet.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  a  noble  elm,  27  feet 
in  circumference  near  the  ground.  The  root  is  completely  bare,  and  forms  a 
tier  of  seats  for  the  villagers.  A  small  chapel  was  built  here  by  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  in  1839.     A  well-conducted  School  is  supported  by  subscription. 

Kirkhum  Orange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr,  John  Horsley,  farmer. 
Craike  Hill,  on  this  farm,  is  a  large  mound  of  sand  and  gravel,  formerly 
a  rabbit  warren. 

BatUehum  Hamlet,  in  this  township,  consists  of  one  good  farm  and  a  few 
cottages.  There  are  indications  of  a  former  village,  and  tradition  points  out 
the  place  as  the  site  of  a  battle. 

Easthtim  Township  contains  832  acres,  which,  with  the  hamlet  of  Battle- 
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bom,  belongs  to  Lord  Hotham  and  Alexander  Bosrille,  Esq. ;  and  the  whole 
is  fiumed  by  Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  whose  residence  is  Eastbtam  Haute,  a  fine 
commodions  residence,  erected  in  1851.  The  boose  has  two  fronts,  and  is 
pleasantlj  sitnated,  abont  half  a  mile  from  Kirkbum  church.  EeuUmm 
Warren,  formerly  a  rabbit  warren,  was  enclosed  in  1849.  In  the  carr  land 
on  Mr.  Jordan's  farm  is  an  old  decoj.  Rateable  yalae  of  Eastbom,  £800. ; 
population,  15  souls. 

SatUhbum  Township, — Area,  1,021  acres;  population,  98  souls;  rateable 
value,  jC  1,381.  Pnncipal  landowners,  Mr.  John  Foster,  Mr.  C.  W.  Clubley, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Foster. 

The  Village^  which  is  small,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eirkbum 
rivulet,  about  4  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Driffield.  A  small  but  neat  Methodist 
Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1848,  the  site  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Rd.  Foster. 

Tibthorpe  Township  is  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Wolds,  and 
contains  2,780  acres,  and  271  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £2,021. ;  assessed, 
property,  £2,112.  The  chief  owners  of  the  soil  are  Lord  Londesborough 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  J.  W.  Drinkrow,  Esq.,  Mr.  F.  Maltby,  Sir  T.  Sykes, 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  J.  Dent,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Boys,  J.  and  A.  Stavdey, 
and  J.  and  T.  Harrison.  At  the  enclosure,  in  1794,  about  600  acres  were 
allotted  to  the  impropriator  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

The  Village  is  pleasant,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  large  pond,  at  which  cattle 
drink.  There  is  a  very  deep  draw  well.  It  stands  about  6  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Driffield.  A  church  or  chapel  formerly  stood  in  a  close  at  the  back  of 
the  viUage.  A  neat  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1823,  and  enlarged 
in  1860.  Tibthorpe  House,  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Wm.  Drink- 
row,  Esq.,  is  a  neat  brick  edifice,  erected  in  1795.  Tibthorpe  Orange  is  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Rt.  Greenshaw ;  Wold  Home  in  that  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Piercy ;  and  Field  House  is  held  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Clark.  The  Manor  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Simpson  Staveley,  was  built  in  1795,  and  stands  on  high 
ground  commanding  extensive  views. 

LocKiNOTON. — ^This  parish,  which  is  confusedly  intermixed  with  the  parish 
of  Kilnwick,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Aike,  contains  alto- 
gether 8,200  acres.  The  area  of  Lockington  Township  is  2,780  acres,  and 
its  population,  523  souls.  The  assessed  property  amounts  to  £4,465. ;  and 
the  rateable  value  is  £3,377.  The  principal  landowners  are  Lord  Hotham 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  Lady  Strickland,  and  the  Rector  in  right  of  his  church. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £20.  and  returned 
at  £532.  nett  per  ann.  Patron,  James  Walker,  Esq. ;  Rector,  Rev.  Logan 
Dobinson.     The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1772,  partly  for 
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land,  and  partly  for  a  yearly  modus.  The  Church  (St.  Maiy)  is  an  ancient 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  a  large  chapel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  naye,  separated  from  it  hy  two  pointed  arches,  and  a  small  brick  tower 
on  the  roof  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  Saxon  or 
early  Norman  doorway,  now  built  up ;  and  having  the  venerable  arch  partly 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  a  very  plain  niche,  which  rests  on  the  pillars 
that  originally  supported  the  arch  on  the  west  side.  The  attached  chapel  is 
embattled,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  shield  of  arms,  almost  obliterated ;  beneath 
is  the  date  of  1635.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  modern  vault  for  the  Con- 
stables of  Wassand.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  neat,  but  the  roofs  are 
very  flat.  The  present  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  of  timber,  but 
there  are  remains  of  the  old  Norman  arch,  on  both  sides.  There  is  a  fragment 
of  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  east  window  (which  is  square-headed  and  of 
five  lights) ;  the  Decalogue,  &c.,  on  the  wall,  are  in  illuminated  letters ;  and 
the  ancient  piscina  still  remains.  There  is  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The 
font  is  an  ancient  circular  basin.  The  side  chapel  is  entirely  wainscotted 
round  in  small  panels,  displaying  173  shields  of  arms,  emblazoned;  and 
against  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  an  altar  monument,  bearing  the  full 
length  effigy  of  a  lady,  having  one  hand  resting  upon  a  scull,  and  holding  a 
book  in  the  other.  Above  is  a  pediment  with  figures  representing  Truth, 
Charity,  and  Justice ;  and  on  the  dado  of  the  tomb  are  four  boys  kneeling 
before  a  table,  with  open  books.  The  figures  of  the  lady  and  children  are  in 
gold  and  colours.  The  monument  is  to  the  memory  of  Maria,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Meriton ;  there  is  no  date  upon  it,  but  from  the  costume  of  the  effigy, 
and  the  style  of  architecture,  it  is  evidently  the  workmanship  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  There  are  likewise  in  this  chapel,  handsome 
tablets  to  Sir  John  Constable,  who  died  in  1753 ;  and  the  Bev.  T.  Constable, 
Rector  of  Sigglesthome,  and  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding,  who  died  in 
1786.  The  Bectory  Hatise,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  yard,  is  a  fine 
mansion,  situated  in  grounds  which  have  recently  been  much  improved. 

The  Village  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a  rivulet  running  on  one  side, 
and  is  situated  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  from  Beverley.  There  is  much  wood 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  chapels  for  the  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  as  well  as  a  neat  National  School^  which  was  erected  in  1844. 
About  2  miles  E.  of  the  village  is  a  Station  on  the  Hull  and  Scarbro*  Railway. 
About  3  miles  E.  of  the  village  is  a  large  artificial  mound  called  Barfe,  or 
Barrow  HiU,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  moat  Roman  antiquities  and  the 
foundations  of  buildings  have  been  found  on  this  conical  eminence.  During 
the  Civil  War,  Cromwell  planted  his  cannon  on  this  hill,  and  from  it 
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batterod  Watton  Abbey,  then  a  militaij  station  of  the  Royalists.  It  is 
situated  on  the  farm  now  held  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson.  The  Manor  House, 
now  a  farm  house,  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  a  short  distance  from  the 
church.  HM  Garth,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua  Rickinson,  is  an  ancient 
building,  over  the  porch  of  which  is  a  carved  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date 
of  1685.  Near  to  the  house  is  a  clump  of  trees,  moated  round,  which  is, 
doubtless  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  mansion,  hockington  Carr  House, 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  R.  Langdale,  is  situated  about  2  miles  £.  of 
the  church.  From  this  carr  there  is  a  navigable  drain  to  the  river  Hull, 
a  distance  of  2  miles,  which  was  formed  by  the  Hotham  family.  The 
other  principal  farm  houses  are  Bygot  House,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  D. 
Pnrdon ;  Moor  Field  House,  in  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hewaid ;  Wood  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Whipp ;  and  hockington  Orange,  of  Mr.  James 
EUis.  Bryan  Mills^  worked  both  by  wind  and  water,  are  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Milboum  Featherston. 

Aike  Totmship  is  partly  in  this  parish,  and  partly  in  that  of  St  John, 
Beverley,  and  contains  630  acres,  420  of  which  are  in  Lockington.  Rateable 
value,  J£546. ;  population,  108  persons.  Lord  Hotham  is  the  principal  land- 
owner. The  place  is  iu  three  forms,  and  is  situated  on  the  Beverley  and 
Barmston  drain,  about  5^  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Beverley.  Aike  was  formerly 
an  island,  but  by  draining  it  has  been  connected  with  the  surrounding  countiy. 
The  School  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  licensed  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  service.    Aike  Orange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Young,  fEirmer. 

Lund. — The  area  of  this  parish  is  3,950  acres ;  population,  503  persons ; 
rateable  value,  J£3,772. ;  assessed  property,  £3,743.  The  surfeuse  is  rather 
flat  and  open,  and  the  scenery  embraces  some  agreeable  prospects.  There 
are  quarries  of  chalk  stone,  which  is  burnt  into  lime,  and  used  for  building 
and  agricultural  purposes.  The  manor  was  formerly  held  by  the  Jarratts 
and  Broadleys.  The  chief  landholders  at  present  are  Lord  Londesborough, 
G.  Legard,  Esq.,  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Dixon  (Lady  of  the  Manor),  the 
Vicar,  in  right  of  his  church,  Mrs.  Mosey,  Mr.  William  Binnington,  Mr. 
John  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  John  Dallin. 

In  the  dlst  Edward  I.  (1293),  Marmaduke  Tweng  obtained  a  charter  of 
free  warren  in  all  his  demesne  in  the  lordship  of  Lund,  or  hunts,  as  also 
a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  there  upon  Thursday,  and  a  fair  upon  the  eve, 
day,  and  morrow  of  AU  Saints.  There  is  a  feast  or  pleasure  fair  now  held 
here  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  Lent. 

The  hiving  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £6.  6s.  O^d.,  and  returned 
at  £188.  per  annum,  having  been  augmented  with  £300.  of  Queen  Anne*s 
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Bounty,  in  1793.  Patron,  Col.  Grimston;  Vicar,  Rev.  John  Blanchard. 
At  the  enclosure,  in  1795,  the  great  tithes  were  commuted  for  186a.  2r.  ; 
and  the  vicarial  tithes  for  146  acres.  The  Church  (All  Saints),  is  a  very 
neat  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and 
west  tower.  The  chancel  was  rehuilt  in  1845-6.  In  1863  the  nave,  north 
aisle,  porch,  and  upper  part  of  the  tower,  were  rehuilt ;  the  pinnacles  and 
the  carved  heads  on  the  labels  of  the  windows  restored ;  a  new  vestry  added ; 
the  whole  of  the  seats  made  uniform ;  and  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  was 
lowered  considerably,  so  as  to  improve  the  view  of  the  edifice.  The  cost  of 
these  works,  JS1,096.,  was  raised  by  subscription ;  aided  by  £100.,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  bazaar,  and  J£50.  granted  by  the  Church  Building  Society.*  In 
the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a  good  window  of  three  lights,  with  perpen- 
dicular tracery,  and  above  it  is  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  interior  is 
neat;  five  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns,  separate  the  aisle 
from  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  the  chancel  arch,  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  decorated  with  scrolls,  bearing  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  Decalogue,  Creed,  &c.,  are  in  illuminated  letters. 
In  the  wall  above  the  tower  arch  is  inserted  an  ancient  crucifix,  which  for- 
merly crowned  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass;  the  other  windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  two  lights, 
and  the  windows  of  the  aisle  and  nave  are  single  lancet  windows.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel  are  two  mutilated  effigies,  which  belonged  to  an 
ancient  monument,  the  arch  of  which  still  remains  on  the  north  side,  and 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  vestry ;  the  roofs  are  open  to  the  timbers.  The 
font  is  either  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  workmanship.  There  are  two  bells 
in  the  tower.  The  Vicarage  House  was  rebuilt  in  1813,  on  seven  acres  of 
ancient  glebe. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  7  miles  N.W.  of  Beverley,  and  is 
capable  of  being  much  improved.  The  removal  of  an  unsightly  blacksmith's 
shop  and  some  cottages,  which  conceal  the  south  view  of  the  church,  would 
greatly  add  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  place.  In  an  open  space  in  the 
centre  is  the  shaft  of  the  ancient  market  cross,  which,  according  to  an  in- 
scription on  it,  was  repaired  in  1765.  The  Wesleyav^  Chapel  was  built  in 
1836,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  in  1839.  There  is  a  good  School 
in  the  village.     The  Manor  House,  on  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  now 

*  The  principal  sabscribers  for  the  restorations  of  1853,  were  Colonel  Grimston,  who 
gave  jBIOO.;  the  Vicar,  ^^200.;  Lord  Londesborough,  JE40.;  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  £30,;  Mrs. 
Dixon,  £20.;  George  Legard,  Esq.,  £lb,;  and  Messrs.  George  Barnard  and  William 
Binnington,  j£10.  each. 
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in  the  occapation  of  Mr.  Rt  Clark,  fanner,  has  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  hall,  the  seat  of  the  former  lords  of  this  place.  The  entrance  to 
the  garden  from  the  street  is  through  an  ancient  stone  gateway.  Enthorpe 
House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  farmer ;  and  the  Jjuni  Warren 
Farm  is  held  by  Mr.  J.  Wheatley,  of  Neswick ;  the  Corporation  Farm,  by 
Mr.  John  Collier ;  and  the  Vicarage  Farm,  by  Mr.  Railton  Grubb. 

MiDDLEToN-oN-THE- Wolds. — ^This  parish  extends  over  an  area  of  3,840 
acres,  and  in  1851  it  contained  649  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £4,744. ; 
assessed  property,  £8,714.  The  surface,  though  not  marked  with  any  bold 
natural  features,  is  agreeably  diversified  by  swells  and  plains.  There  are 
quarries  of  chalk  stone,  which  is  burnt  into  lime,  and  used  for  building  and 
agricultural  purposes.  The  principal  landowners  are  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
Lord  Londesborongh,  the  Messrs.  Hornby,  Mr.  Jabez  Witty,  Mr.  Rt.  Rail- 
ton,  Mr.  E.  Dunwell,  Mr.  E.  Lofthouse,  &c.  A  great  part  of  the  parish 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Boyles,  Earls  of  Burlington. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
John  Blanchard.  It  is  valued  at  £15.  Ss.  4d.,  and  returned  at  £917.  per 
annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1805,  for  about  890 
acres  of  land.  The  Fabric  of  the  church  (St.  Andrew)  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  comprises  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  west  stone  tower, 
which  was  built  in  1830,  in  lieu  of  a  small  octagonal  turret  with  a  dwarf 
spire.  The  chancel  is  large,  and  five  new  windows  were  inserted  in  it  a  few 
years  ago.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  repewed  in  1821.  The  chancel 
contains  the  piscina  and  sedilia.  Four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal  columns,  separate  the  aisles  from  the  nave.  The  font 
is  ancient  and  circular,  with  eight  attached  columns,  which  support  an  orna- 
ment of  Norman  workmanship.     There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower. 

The  Rectory  House  is  a  large  brick  mansion,  erected  about  the  year  1810, 
by  the  father  of  the  present  Rector. 

The  Village  is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  valley,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Wolds,  about  8f  miles  N.W.  of  Beverley.  Those  all  but  obsolete  relics 
of  bygone  times — the  stocks — are  still  standing  here,  and  were  used  as  an 
instrument  of  punishment  so  recently  as  the  month  of  June,  1854,  when  a 
man  was  placed  in  them.  The  Weeleyans  and  Primitive  Methodic  have 
each  a  chapel  in  the  village,  and  the  former  body  have  another  place  of  wor- 
ship at  a  hamlet  called  Middleton  Cottages,  about  ^i  miles  from  Middleton  ;  it 
was  formerly  a  bam,  but  was  given  and  converted  into  a  chapel  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hornby  of  that  place.  There  are  good  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  which 
are  chiefly  supported  by  the  Rector. 
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The  Manor  Home  is  a  small  ancient  building  in  the  village ;  and  there 
is  an  ancient  farm  house  near  the  church,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Railton,  the  walls  of  which  are  three  feet  in  thickness ;  and  from  foundations 
discovered  around  both  of  these  house,  they  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites 
of  large  mansions.  The  other  farm  houses  with  designations  are  Wold  Hotue, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  Hornby ;  Middleton  Orange,  of  Mr.  E.  Lofthouse ; 
Middleton  Lodge,  in  the  occupation  of  the  latter  gentleman ;  Middleton  Inge, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Green ;  and  Kipling  House,  of  Mr.  Walter  Garrett. 
The  latter  house  is  situated  about  3  miles  S.W.  from  Middleton,  and  the 
adjoining  field  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapd. 
Human  remains  have  been  found  buried  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  traces  of 
foundations  of  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  it  seems  probable  that  a  village,  or 
hamlet,  formerly  stood  here.  Here  is  a  Eace  Course,  four  miles  in  length, 
extending  into  the  adjoining  parishes.  Kiplingcotes  Baces,  which  are  of  some 
antiquity,  generally  take  place  on  the  third  Thursday  in  March,  the  stake 
being  the  dividends  of  £465.  13s.  stock,  purchased  with  £860.,  the  sub- 
scription of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  in  1618. 

Skebne.^ — ^Area,  2,733  acres ;  rateable  value,  £8,069. ;  amount  of  assessed 
property,  £3,065. ;  population,  194  souls.  The  Skeme  estate,  consisting  of 
d,788A.  2b.  IOp.,  was  sold  by  public  auction,  at  Driffield,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1851,  and  purchased  by  Lord  Londesborough,  the  present  owner.  The 
late  owner,  Charles  Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Dunstill  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent, 
rebuilt  all  the  farm  houses  and  cottages  on  the  estate,  under-drained  most  of 
the  parish,  and  restored  the  church. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  certified  at  £13.  6  s.,  and  returned  at 
£71.  nett,  being  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne  s  Bounty,  in  1767 
and  1770,  and  with  £200.  given  by  Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  Patron,  Lord 
Londesborough ;  Licumbent,  Rev.  John  Nottingham  Fowler. 

The  Church  is  a  very  neat  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  porch, 
and  a  pinnacled  tower  containing  two  bells.  The  interior  is  well  fitted  up. 
There  Was  formerly  an  aisle  on  the  north  side,  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  church  by  three  pointed  arches,  springing  from  clustered  columns.  These 
arches,  though  now  filled  up  with  masonry,  are  visible  in  the  interior ;  and 
in  the  wall  of  one  of  them  is  inserted  the  full  length  effigy  of  a  cross-legged 
knight,  with  what  appears  to  be  the  top,  or  lid,  of  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
exhibiting  the  bust  of  a  female ;  and  between  these  pieces  of  carved  work 
is  the  figure  of  an  infant  These  appear  to  be  portions  of  one  or  more 
ancient  monuments,  which  probably  stood  in  the  now  destroyed  aisle.  The 
inner  door  of  the  porch  is  circular-headed,  and  the  chancel  arch  is  of  similar 
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shape,  with  the  zigzag  oraaroent  The  latter  arch  is  veiy  fine,  and  springs 
from  three  receding  columns.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  the  carved  wood  is 
utained,  and  has  an  elegant  appearance.  The  single  seats,  with  which  the 
church  is  furnished,  are  also  stained.  The  pulpit  is  sexagonal  and  neat  The 
Ten  Commandments,  Lord's  Prayer,  &c,,  are  in  church  text,  elegantly  illu- 
minated. The  cast  window  is  pointed,  and  of  three  lights ;  there  are  three 
square  headed  windows  of  two  lights  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  hut  no 
windows  on  the  north  side.     The  font  is  octagonal  and  plain. 

The  Village  is  small,  hut  very  neat  and  rural,  haying  m  and  about  it 
several  gardens,  and  some  large  and  beautiful  elms.  It  is  situated  about  2^ 
miles  S.£.  from  Driffield.  The  late  Mr.  Arkwright  built  a  school  here, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  Methodist  Chapel.  There  are  some  excel* 
lent  farm  houses  here.  The  Manor  Hornet  near  the  church,  is  the  residence 
of  Mr.  S.  Thompson ;  the  farm  house,  in  the  village,  occupied  by  Mr.  G. 
Mosey,  is  both  ancient  and  good ;  Golden  Hill  Farm  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  lit.  Goodlass ;  Copper  Hall  in  that  of  Mr.  John  Goodlass ;  Cleaves  Farm 
in  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dixon;  Ricklepits  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rt.  Parker;  and 
Skeme  Grange  is  held  by  Mr.  R.  Robinson.  The  Poor  Folia'  Close^  nearly  six 
acres,  was  given  by  an  unknown  donor,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  parishioners. 

Watton. — The  name  of  this  place  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Wetadun,  a 
wet  town,  descriptive  of  its  situation,  being  once  surrounded  with  waters  and 
marshes.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  parish,  called  Watton  Carr,  was 
formerly  a  complete  morass,  with  a  decoy  in  the  centre,  but  it  was  reclaimed 
by  drainage,  and  is  now  sound  and  useful  land.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
8,720  acres,  and  the  population  numbers  315  persons.  Assessed  property, 
£5,183. ;  rateable  value,  £4,822.  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Richard  Bethell,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Grimston,  are  the  chief  owners  of  the  soil. 

Watton  Abbey, — Soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  religious 
establishment  for  nuns  appears  to  have  been  founded  here ;  but  the  name  of 
the  founder  is  not  recorded,  and  little  of  its  history  at  this  remote  period  is 
known.  The  institution  was  visited  by  St.  John  of  Beverley,  in  the  time  of 
lleriburg  the  Abbess,  and  the  Abbey  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  at  the  same  time  with  Beverley  Monastery,  about  the  year  870. 

About  1148  Watton  Abbey  was  refounded  by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  at  the 
instance  of  Archbishop  Murdac,  by  way  of  penance  for  the  devastations  and 
murders  to  which  he  had  been  accessory.'t^     The  new  institute  was  dedicated 

•  Kustoco  Fitz-Jolm  was  a  powcrftil  Anglo-Norman  Baron,  who,  on  accoont  of  his 
loyalty  and  lovo  <o  Kinp  Henry  I.,  was  arrested  contrary  to  law,  and  detained  prisoner  by 
King  Stephen.    Highly  resenting  such  a  flagrant  net  of  arbitrarj-  power,  Eustace  fled  into 
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to  the  Blessed  Virgio,  and  supported  13  Canons  and  36  Nuns  of  the  Gilber- 
tine  Order,*  but  subsequent  benefactions  considerably  increased  the  number ; 
for  in  1330  Archbishop  de  Melton  consecrated  no  less  than  53  nuns  here  at 
one  time.  Eustace  endowed  the  monastery  with  the  lordship  .of  Watton, 
whether  in  lands  or  waters,  meadows,  pastures  or  marshes,  in  pure  and  per- 
petual alms,  for  his  salvation,  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  for  the  souls  of  his 
parents,  children,  brethren,  servants,  and  friends.  The  canons  inhabited 
dwellings  within  the  same  enclosure,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
party  wall;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  double  monastery,  similar  to  the  Beverley 
Abbey,  noticed  at  page  S39  of  this  volume. 

In  the  d6th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1535),  the  estimated  amount  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  canons  of  Watton  was  £453.  7s.  8d.  gross,  and  £360.  16s. 
lO^d.  nett.  Robert  Holgate,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  Commendatory  Prior  at  the  dissolution  in  1540.  The  site  of 
the  Abbey,  and  its  venerable  remains,  were  granted,  in  1550,  to  John,  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  John  Famham  possessed  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
King  James  confirmed  the  Abbey  and  manor  to  Sir  Thos.  Earlkyn,  Knt. ; 
and  the  property  afterwards  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  BetheU  family.  The 
buildings  of  the  Abbey  were  extensive  and  massy,  with  towers  and  pointed 
arch  windows,  and  an  oriel  or  bay  window  of  imposing  appearance ;  a  Nun- 
nery of  the  same,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  cloisters  and  other  buildings ; 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which  enclosed  upwards  of  twenty 
acres  of  land ;  one  branch  of  which  ran  under  both  the  monastery  and  the 
convent,  each  being  furnished  with  private  staircases  within  the  buildings, 
which  communicated  with  the  water ;  and  it  was  broad  and  deep  enough  to 
be  navigable  for  a  small  boat.  The  whole  area  within  the  moat  is  full  of  old 
foundations.  The  remains  of  strong  walls  of  stone,  terraces,  and  earthworks, 
may  be  traced  on  the  south  side  of  the  premises ;  and  these  are  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  Abbey  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Royalists,  and  was  attacked  and  much  battered  by  Cromwell,  from  Barfe, 
or  Barrow  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  this  front  The  Abbey  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  Tudor  period,  of  brick  and  stone ; 

the  north,  and  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  made  an  iirnption 
into  Yorkshire,  with  the  intention  of  revenging  the  insult  he  had  received,  by  a  general 
ravage  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  crueltiesjperpetrated  at  that  time  are  noticed 
in  vol.  i.,  page  123,  of  this  history. 

•  This  Order  had  just  been  established  in  England,  by  Gilbert,  of  Sempringham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  an  active  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  who  was  afterwards  canonized  as  a  saint. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sempringham  Order,  and  the  role  was  a  modification  of  those 
used  by  the  Benedictines  and  the  Augustinians. 
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ftnd  the  portion  that  still  remuns,  and  hms  been  eonTetted  into  a  fine  man* 
sion,  still  called  WaUon  Abbey,  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Bethdl  haulj,  and 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish.  It  stiU  exhibits  some 
octagonal  castellated  torrets,  bottresses,  and  Tenerable  looking  sqnare-headed 
windows.  The  interior  is  spadoos;  and  Tanlts  run  probably  under  one 
entire  wing  of  the  building,  though  a  part  only  are  now  remaining.  A  wain- 
scotted  chamber  is  pointed  out  in  the  house,  in  which  tradition  says  a  lady 
of  distinction  and  her  infant,  who  had  secreted  herself  here  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  were  murdered.  This  apartment  communicated  with  a  narrow  stair- 
case, StiU  in  existence,  that  descended  into  the  moat,  or  river,  which  runs 
underneath  the  building ;  and  the  legend  is,  that  her  retreat  having  been 
discovered,  a  few  ruffianly  soldiers  entered  at  dead  of  night,  by  this  private 
staircase,  and  there  committed  the  bloody  deed,  and  took  possession  of  her 
jewels  and  other  valuables,  which  were  worth  a  large  sum.  This  legend  has 
given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  wainscotted  room  is  haunted. 

The  Nunnery  was  situated  westward  of  the  Abbey,  and  is  now  converted 
into  stables,  &c.  It  occupied  a  tract  of  about  eleven  acres,  and  this  space  is 
still  designated  by  the  name  of  *'  The  Nuns."  Tradition  says  that  a  subter- 
ranean passage  formed  a  communication  between  the  convent  and  a  holy 
well  at  Kilnwick,  called  '*  The  Lady*8  Well ;  and  that  many  miraculous  cures 
were  performed  by  the  agency  of  its  waters.  In  1663  part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  decayed  buildings  were  consigned  to  the  Corporation  of  Beverley,  and 
used  in  the  reparation  of  the  Minster.  The  gardens  of  the  Abbey  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out.  In  1776  a  jar  of  coarse  pottery  was  dug  up  in  them,  which 
was  thought  to  be  of  Boman  or  Saxon  manufacture. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  R.  Bethell, 
Esq.,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Jennings.  It  is  rated  at  £10. 10s., 
Was  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  is  now  returned  at 
£60.  per  annum.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1860. 

The  Edifice  is  small,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  low  tower;  and 
is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  In  the  interior  are  several  neat 
tablets  to  the  Bethell  and  Dickinson  families. 

Tho  village  is  enveloped  with  trees,  and  stands  about  6^  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Groat  Driffield.*     The  School  is  chiefly  supported  by  Mr.  Bethell. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  we  opine,  are  remarkably  temperate  and  orthodox, 
for  when,  in  the  coarse  of  our  survey  we  risited  the  place,  we  enquired  of  an  elderly 
lady  whether  there  was  an  inn  there,  at  which  we  might  refresh  the  "  inner  man ; "  and 
her  quick  reply  was,  "  No,  we  have  neither  a  Puldie  Hou$e  nor  a  BanUn*  Cha^l  at 
Watton." 
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WatUm  Orange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  farmer; 
CawkeU  Farm,  in  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Duggleby ;  and  Bum  ButU  Farm  is 
held  by  Mr.  William  Moore. 

NORTH  HUNSLEY  BEACON  DIVISION.— The  parishes,  &c.,  com- 
prised in  this  division  are  Aike,  Beswick,  Beverley  Borough  and  Liberty, 
or  Water  Towns,  Bishop  Burton,  Cherry  Burton,  South  Dalton,  Etton, 
Leckonfield,  Scorbrough,  Wawne,  and  Walkington.  The  area  is  87,613 
acres ;  population  (exclusive  of  Beverley),  4,877  persons,  viz : — 2,674  males, 
and  2,303  females.  The  account  of  Aike  will  be  found  at  page  612 ;  of 
Beswick,  at  page  608 ;  the  history  of  Beverley  at  page  166;  and  the  Liberty 
of  Beverley,  or  the  Water  Towns,  at  page  297. 

Bishop  Burton. — This  parish,  originally  called  South  Burton,  contains 
3,970  acres,  and  in  1861  a  population  of  666  souls.  The  amount  of  as- 
sessed property  is  J£6,936.,  and  the  rateable  value,  JS6,689.  The  manor  and 
estate  was  purchased  of  the  family  of  Gee,  by  the  uncle  of  the  late  Richard 
Watt,  Esq. ;  and  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  principal  landholder 
is  Richard  Watt,  Esq.,  grandson  of  the  la8^named  gentleman. 

It  is  generaUy  admitted  by  historians  that  a  very  populous  colony  of 
Britons  was  established  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  traces  of  ancient  tumuli 
are  found  widely  dispersed  on  the  whole  range  of  Wolds,  extending  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malton.  In  a  field  in  this  parish,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Beverley  to  Newbald,  and  not  far  from  Westwood,  ten  of  these  se- 
pulchral mounds  were  opened  by  Dr.  Hull,  accompanied  by  some  other 
gentlemen.  Their  form  was  circular,  but  differed  very  considerable  in  size, 
varying  from  20  to  100  feet  in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  4  to  10  feet  in 
elevation.  There  were  no  skeletons,  ornaments,  or  coins,  found  in  these 
ancient  graves ;  but  urns  were  discovered  in  three  of  them,  and  a  mixture  of 
bones  and  charcoal  in  the  others.  One  of  the  urns,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  others,  was  obtained  in  a  barrow  74  feet  in  diameter,  and  7^  feet 
in  elevation.  It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  about  4  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground.  The  urns  contained  ashes,  burnt  bones, 
and  charcoal ;  and  the  large  urn  is  now  in  the  museum  at  York.  In  1826 
other  barrows  were  opened  in  this  parish,  when  several  skeletons  were  found 
lying  in  different  directions,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
presence  of  these  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Druids  and  British  chieftains,  give 
a  strong  support  to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Oliver  and  others,  who  contend  that 
the  name  of  Burton  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  heorh,  or  bur,  a  place  of  graves, 
with  the  Saxon  adjunct  ton,  a  town.  This  place  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  asserted  that  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment constructed  by  that  people  has  been  discovered  here.    (See  page  169.) 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  South  Burton  was  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Earl  named  Puch,  and  North  Burton  the  residence  of  Earl  Addi. 
Archbishop  John,  of  Beyeilej,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  229,  consecrated 
churches  at  both  these  phices,  and  to  each  of  these  noblemen  the  prehite 
rendered  an  essential  sendee  by  his  prayers  and  benedictions  for  the  sick ; 
miraculously  curing,  according  to  Bede,  the  wife  of  the  former  Eail,  and  a 
valuable  domestic  of  the  latter.  According  to  Domesday  the  Archbishop  of 
Yoiit  had  possessions  at  South  Burton  at  the  time  of  that  surrey,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  it  received  its  present  appellation  of  Bishop  Burton  soon 
afterwards,  for  we  find  it  an  episcopal  residence  in  1294.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, John  le  Romaine,  Archbishop  of  York^  died  at  this  mansion. 

The  Hospital  of  Kynewaldgraves,  or  KilUngitoldgraveSf  was  situated  in  this 
parish,  adjoining  the  high  road,  about  1}  mile  firom  Beverley.  It  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  in  existence  for  poor  brethren  and 
sisters  so  early  as  1169  (15th  of  Henry  11.),  for  in  that  year  Archbishop 
Roger  confirmed  his  former  grant  of  the  assarts  of  Bimannesconge.  King 
Edward  III.,  by  his  charter  of  inspeximus,  recapitulates  this  grant,  with 
various  others  made  by  the  Archbishops  of  York,  who  were  the  patrons  of 
hospital,  as  well  as  many  donations  made  by  private  individuals.  In  the 
26th  of  Henry  Vili.  it  was  valued  at  JB13.  lis.  2d.,  in  the  gross,  and 
£12,  8s.  4d.  in  the  clear  sum;  though  Tanner  says  that  it  was  valued  at  no 
more  than  40s.  per  annum,  according  to  Stephens.  William,  who  is  called 
Pharen,  Epis,,  was  admitted  master  of  the  hospital,  20th  March,  1399. 
William  de  Scardeburgh,  drd  June,  1411.  Richard  Bowet,  a  relation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  of  the  same  name,  15th  October,  1414.  The  farm  of 
Kinwaldgraves  now  belongs  to  Warton's  Charily.    (See  page  292.) 

Nearly  adjoining  to  Kinwaldgraves,  about  H  mile  from  Beverley  Minster, 
and  in  a  field  by  the  road  side,  is  a  broken  pillar  called  Stump  Cro$s,  which 
is  doubtless  the  remains  of  one  of  the  sanctuary  crosses  which  formerly  stood 
on  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Beverley.  (See  page  240).  The  top  of 
the  cross  with  the  transverse  stone  is  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the  shaft 
is  fixed  in  a  basement  stone,  3  feet  square  and  25  inches  thick,  7  inches  of 
the  top  edge  being  cut  away.  The  basement  stone  is  of  modem  date,  and 
is  placed  where  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remains  of  the  cross. 
The  upright  stone  is  now  only  5  feet  high,  and  has  a  grooved  line  running 
down  each  of  its  edges,  to  within  6  inches  of  the  base.  It  bears  an  almost 
effaced  inscription,  engraved  in  square  text,  which  Mr.  Topham,  of  Hatfield, 
in  Holdemess,  deciphered  in  1773.  He  states  it  to  be  Orate  Pro  Anima 
Magistri  WUlielrni  de  Walthon.     (Pray  for  the  soid  of  Master  WilUam  de 
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WaUhon.)  From  the  Latin  he  supposes  it  to  have  heen  erected  about  the 
year  1400.  The  inscription  led  Mr.  Topham  and  others  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  sepulchral  monument ;  -hut  it  is  clear  that  no  interment  has  been 
deposited  beneath  it,  for  in  the  month  of  July,  1827,  Eichard  Watt,  Esq., 
the  late  Lord  of  the  Manor,  accompanied  by  the  Vicar  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  had  the  pillar  taken  up,  and  the  ground  excavated  to  a  considerable 
depth,  but  nothing  was  discovered  under  or  near  it,  except  a  single  bone, 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  the  tibia  of  a  man.  Indeed  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  remains  of  a  Sane tuary. Cross,  the  inscription  being 
a  subsequent  work,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the  primitive  intention 
of  the  monument.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  inscription  was  added  to 
commemorate  a  murder  committed  in  this  locality. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage  and  peculiar,  in  the  jurisdiction  and 
patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  rated  at  £5,  6s.  8d.,  and  now 
worth  £100.  nett  per  ann.  Vicar,  Rev.  Charles  Eobinson.  At  the  enclosure 
of  the  parish,  in  1767,  the  rectorial  tithes  were  commuted  for  an  allotment 
of  276a.  2b.  85?.,  and  an  annual  payment  of  £163. ;  and  the  vicarial  tithes 
for  an  allotment  of  26a.  Sr, 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  situated  on  a  small  hill  on  the  south  side  of 
the  village,  and  is  a  neat  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  low  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells.  The  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
of  cut  stone,  by  subscription,  in  1820,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,700.,  but  the 
chancel  and  tower  are  old.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  pointed,  and  those 
of  the  clerestory  square-headed ;  all  having  bold  weather  cornices,  supported 
by  corbel  heads.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  blocked  up ;  and  its 
other  windows  are  both  pointed  and  square-headed.  The  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  has  a  low  building  attached  to  it,  used  as  a  vestry.  The  interior 
is  plain  but  neat.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  four  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  chancel. 
The  whole  church  has  a  flat  ceiling.  Among  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions which  record  the  deaths  of  the  more  distinguished  inhabitants,  are  a 
brass  plate,  in  the  chancel,  inscribed  to  a  Vicar  of  this  church,  named  Peter 
Johnson,  who  died  in  1460 ;  another  to  "  The  ladye  Isabell  Ellerker,"  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  "  Xpofor  Estoft,  Esq.,"  who  died  in  1579 ;  one  in  the 
nave,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  an  inscription  in  old  church  text,  to 
the  memory  of  Johanna,  the  widow  of  Radulphus  Rokeby,  Esq.,  who  died  in 
1521 ;  and  some  neat  mural  monuments  to  the  family  of  Watt.  The  Vicarage 
House  is  a  commodious  residence,  near  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard. 

The  Village,  which  is  extremely  rural,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hollow, 
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on  the  road  from  Beverley  to  York,  about  2$  miles  \V.  of  the  former  towD. 
In  the  village  is  a  small  lake  called  the  Mere,  and  on.  the  green  beyond  it 
stood  an  ancient  witch-elm  tree  of  immense  size,  which  was  blown  down  by 
the  wind  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1830.  It  measured  48  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  majestic  trunk  was  so  hollow  that  several  persons  could 
conceal  themselves  within  it.  The  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  is  of  a  sylvan  character. 

The  Baptist  Chapel,  built  in  1770,  is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  the 
Minister's  house  and  a  Sunday  School  adjoining.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
erected  in  1840,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  containing  a  good  bust  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley,  carved  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  elm  tree  just  noticed.  The 
Parish  School  is  endowed  with  £20.  per  annum,  the  rent  of  11  acres  of  land, 
purchased  with  £100.  left  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gee,  in  1714. 

There  are  almshouses,  originally  for  three,  but  now  for  six,  poor  persons, 
called  llanshjs  Hospital,  founded  by  Ralph  Ilansby,  who  by  deed  dated  July 
24th,  1614,  endowed  it  with  property  which  now  yields  a  yearly  rental  of 
JB76.  4s.  Four  of  the  poor  inmates  now  receive  10  guineas  each  per  annum, 
and  the  remaining  two  5  guineas  per  ann. ;  and  each  of  the  six  are  allowed 
two  tons  of  coals  per  annum.  Pursuant  to  the  founder's  deed,  the  feoffees 
pay  an  annuity  of  £1.  6s.  8d.  to  the  Vicar,  and  the  almspeople  are  enjoined 
to  attend  the  church. 

The  Manor  House,  called  the  Upper  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Watt 
family,  but  for  some  years  unoccupied,  is  situated  a  short  distance  N.W.  of 
the  village,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
front  is  embattled  and  has  a  porch,  and  the  chimneys  are  good  specimens  of 
the  carved  brick  work  of  the  period,  The  Low  Hall,  the  seat  of  F.  Watt, 
Esq.,  belongs  to  the  appropriate  rectory,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York,  but  is  held  on  lease  by  Mr.  Watt.  It  is  a  good  brick 
mansion,  situated  in  a  small  but  pleasant  park,  a  little  S.E.  of  the  village. 

On  the  south  of  the  village  is  a  close  called  Knight  Garth,  which  still 
retains  the  marks  of  having  once  been  the  site  of  a  range  of  ancient  buildings, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  old  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  York. 

Cherry  Burton. — This  parish  contains  3,661  acres,  and  496  inhabitants. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £5,102.,  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £4,369. 
The  soil  is  clayey,  and  in  most  situations  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 

We  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  last  parish,  that  North,  or  Cherry, 
Burton  was  the  seat  of  Addi,  a  Saxon  Earl.  In  1201  Sybilla  de  Valoniis, 
relict  of  the  third  Lord  Percy,  gave  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  manor  of  North  Burton,     In  the  6th  of  Edward  VI.  (1653),  this  manor 
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was  assigned  by  the  King  to  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but  was  alien- 
ated by  his  successor,  Queen  Mary.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  at 
the  present  time,  are  D.  Burton,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Lord  Hotham, 
Col.  Wyndham,  and  Major  Dawson. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £23.  6s.  8d.,  and  returned  at  £887. 
nett.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  £1,050.,  and  the  glebe  comprises 
2oA.  8r.  27p.  Patron,  Rev.  H.  Ramsden ;  Rector,  Rev.  Robert  Swann,  for 
whom  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hicks  officiates. 

The  Church  (St.  Michael)  was  recently  rebuilt,  and  is  now  a  handsome 
structure.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852,  by 
Miss  Burton,  a  handsome  silver  trowel  having  been  previously  presented  to 
that  lady  by  tho  parishioners ;  and  the  ceremony  of  consecration  took  place 
on  Monday,  the  2 1th  of  October,  1853,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  also 
preached  on  the  occasion.  The  cost  of  the  re-erection  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription and  a  parish  rate ;  and  there  were  several  gifts,  such  as  the  com- 
munion silver  by  the  Rector;  the  communion  cloth  by  Hy.  Grimston,  Esq. ; 
the  cushions  worked  by  Miss  Burton  and  some  other  ladies ;  the  bells  by 
Miss  Burton  and  a  few  friends ;  the  font  cover  and'  one  of  the  books  for  the 
communion  table  by  Miss  Burton ;  a  handsome  set  of  books  by  Captain  and 
Miss  Boghurst,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  churchyard  wall  and  gate  was  defrayed, 
one  third  by  the  parish  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Burton.  The  edifice, 
which  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  north  aisle,  porch,  and  vestry,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  contain- 
ing three  bells.  The  walls  are  of  grey  stone,  and  the  dressings,  windows,  car- 
vings, (&c.,  are  of  sand  stone.  The  interior  is  simple,  but  neat  in  its  general 
character;  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  stained  glass,  and  some  carved  staU 
ends,  for  seats,  in  the  chancel ;  and  a  handsome  stone  carved  pulpit.  The 
roof  is  open  and  ceiled  between  the  rafters,  and  the  wood  work  is  stained  dark 
oak.  The  entire  cost  of  the  works,  including  the  boundary  wall,  is  about 
£2,000.     There  was  formerly  a  chantry  here,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Uectory  House  is  the  residence  of  the  Curate. 

The  Village  is  neat,  and  stands  about  3  miles  W.N.W.  of  Beverley.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  this  place  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Cherry  Burton.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  in  1824,  and  the 
Primitive  Methoduit  Chapel  in  1850.    The  School  is  supported  by  the  Rector. 

An  old  superstitious  custom  of  dressing  the  bee  hives  in  mourning  on  a 
funeral  day,  has  long  prevailed  here. 

Burton  House,  the  seat  of  D.  Burton,  Esq.,  is  a  largo  mansion,  situated  in 
a  pleasant  lawn,  near  the  church.     Here  Mr.  Burton  holds  his  courts  for 
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the  Manor  ci  Beverkj  Chapter,  <^  which  he  is  lord.  The  poor  parishionerB 
have  an  annual  rent  charge  of  408.,  left  bj  Hodgson  Johnson,  M.D.,  in 
1722 ;  and  the  interest  of  £40.,  bequeathed  by  Ann  Johnson,  in  1740. 

Edmund  Bonner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  was  presented  to  the  Rec- 
torj  of  Cheny  Barton,  by  the  Canons  of  Bereriey,  in  1550. 

South  Daltok. — ^The  area  of  South  Dale  Town  is  1,730  acres;  population, 
2d9  souls;  rateable  value,  jgl,964. ;  assessed  property,  £1,500.  The  soil  is 
partly  clay  and  partly  chalk,  the  surfiace  generally  lord,  and  the  scenery  in 
many  situations  highly  picturesque.  Lord  Hotham,  MJP.  for  the  East 
Hiding,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  chief  landowner. 

The  Living  is  a  Ilectory,  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Hotham,  valued  at 
£12.,  but  now  worth  £360.  per  annum.  Hector,  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Simmons. 
Under  an  inclosure  act,  in  1822,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  and 
com  rents ;  the  glebe  consists  of  35  acres. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  apparently  of  the  16th  century,  having  a  nave 
and  north  aisle,  a  chancel  with  an  attached  chapel,  and  a  tower.  The  latter 
appendage  was  erected  in  1701,  and  contains  two  bells.  The  interior  is  neat, 
three  pointed  arches  separate  the  aisle  from  the  nave,  and  the  font  bears  the 
date  of  1662.  In  the  side  chapel  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  who  died  in  1689.  It  consists  of  a  base  of  black  marble, 
upon  which  is  a  mat  of  white  marble,  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  skeleton.  At  the 
comers  are  female  figures,  representing  the  cardinal  virtues,  Troth,  Justice, 
Fortitude,  and  Temperance,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  all  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
of  beautiful  white  marble.  These  figures  bear  on  their  shoulders  a  black 
sUb,  supporting  the  reclining  figure  of  the  knight,  in  full  armour.  This 
elegant  monument  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  marble  tablet  to  Admiral  Lord  Hotham,  who  died  in  1813 ;  and  another 
to  Lord  Hotham,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  died  in  1814. 

The  Rectory  House  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  church. 

The  village  is  small,  and  stands  about  6i  miles  N.W.  of  Beverley.  The 
School  and  residence  for  the  teacher  were  erected  in  1848,  by  Lord  Hotham. 
There  is  a  Methodist  Chapel.     The  poor  have  the  interest  of  £10.  per  ann. 

Dalton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hotham,  is  a  spacious  brick  mansion  in  a 
well  wooded  park,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive.  The  ancestors  of 
Lord  Hotham  came  over  to  England  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  first 
Baronet  of  the  family  was  Sir  John  Hotham,  Governor  of  Hull  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  is  reported  by  Lord  Clarendon,  as  having  been  "  master  of  a  noble 
fortune,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  well  allied."  The  first  Peer  was  the 
distinguished  Admiral  Hotham,  who,  for  his  important  naval  services,  was 
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raised  to  the  peerage  in  1797,  bj  the  title  of  Baron  Hotham  of  South  Dalton. 
Beaumont  Hotham,  the  present  Baron,  son  of  B.  Hotham,  Esq.,  son  of  the 
second  Baron,  was  bom  at  Lullington  Castle,  in  1794,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father in  1814,  and  became  a  Major-Generai  in  the  army  in  185 l.i  His 
lordship's  heir  presumptive  is  his  brother,  the  Hon  George  Frederick,  who 
was  bom  in  1799 ;  married  in  1824,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  second  Mar- 
quis of  Thomond ;  became  a  Captain  in  the  army  in  1828 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Baron's  son,  hj  royal  warrant,  in  1835. 

Kiplingcotes  Farm,  about  2  miles  W.  of  the  village,  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Riley. 

Etton. — ^This  parish  contains  3,960  acres,  and  498  inhabitants.  The 
rateable  value  is  JS4,900.,  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £8,739. 
Part  of  the  manor  of  Beverley  Chapter  is  situated  in  this  parish,  but  the 
greater  part  belongs  to  the  manor  of  Etton.  The  principal  landowners  are 
Lord  Hotham,  Sir  T.  D.  Legard,  William  Gilby,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
and  Henry  Grimston,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  £29.  9s.  4id.,  and  now  returned  at 
£700.  per  annum.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  Rector,  Rev.  W.  P. 
Musgrave.  At  the  enclosure  in  1819,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  a  com 
rent,  altered  every  fourteen  years  according  to  the  price  of  grain. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  and  a  west  tower,  large  and  massy,  but  low, 
and  of  early  Norman  architecture.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  rebuilt 
of  brick  in  the  last  century  ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  church  in  1844  and 
1846.  In  the  west  front  is  a  semicircular-headed  doorway,  with  three  series 
of  recessed  mouldings  of  birds'  heads,  &c..  The  south  aisle  has  a  pointed 
doorway,  apparently  of  the  15th  century.  The  interior  is  neat;  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  aisle  spring  from  columns  formed  by  the  union  of  four  cylinders. 
The  chancel  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Dixon,  Rector,  who  gave 
the  clock  in  the  tower ;  and  the  east  and  south  windows  in  the  chancel  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Machell,  late 
Curate  of  the  parish. 

The  Village  is  seated  in  a  hollow,  and  is  small  but  picturesque.  It  is 
about  4i  miles  N.W.  from  Beverley.  A  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was 
erected  here  in  1845.     The  National  School  is  supported  by  subscription. 

The  High  Hall,  a  good  modem  house,  is  the  residence  of  Hy.  Grimston, 
Esq. ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  high  ground.  There  is  an  annual  feast, 
with  rural  sports,  &c.,  held  annually  in  this  village,  in  August,  called  Etton 
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Cherry  Feast.  The  Charities  of  the  parish  are  the  rents  of  a  cottage  and  four 
acres  of  land,  at  Faxfleet,  purchased  with  £Q0,,  the  amount  of  three  hene£BU> 
tions ;  and  the  diyidends  of  £330.,  4  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  pur- 
chased with  £200.  left  by  William  Wilson,  in  1816,  and  other  benefactions. 
Leckonfield. — Area,  including  Arram,  4,030  acres ;  population  36S  per- 
sons, of  whom  230  belongs  to  Leckonfield  and  132  to  Arram ;  rateable  Talue, 
£5,785. ;  assessed  property,  £5,860.  The  Rev.  G.  Oliver  in  his  History  of 
Beverley,  is  of  opinion  that  this  place  derived  its  name  from  its  having  been 
a  place  at  which  the  rights  of  initiation  into  the  Druidical  mysteries  were 
solemnized — JAecen-FyUiad,  the  flat  stone  in  the  gloomy  shade — the  conse- 
crated situation  of  the  cromlech,  or  adytum,  in  which  the  aspirant  performed 
his  probationary  noviciate.  As  has  been  observed  at  page  229,  Earl  Addi 
built  a  chapel  here  for  the  use  of  the  early  Christians,  and  at  the  parochial 
division  of  the  diocese  it  became  a  parish  church.  At  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  LachinjUld  was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  William 
do  Percy,  and  the  Canons  of  Beverley,  under  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In 
the  reign  of  King  John,  Henry  Percy  married  Isabel  de  Brus,  who  brought 
him  certain  lands  in  Lcckonfield,  on  the  tenure,  that  on  every  Christmas  day 
he  should  attend  upon  the  lady  of  Skelton  Castle,  and  conduct  her  in  state 
to  mass.  In  1308  Henry  Percy  obtained  a  license  to  fortify  his  Castle  at 
Leckonfield.  Richard  II.  granted  to  Henry  Percy,  whom  he  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market,  at  Leckonfield,  every  Tues- 
day ;  and  an  annual  fair  on  the  eve  and  the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  the  seven  following  days.  Henry  Percy,  the  second  Earl, 
appears  to  have  made  Leckonfield  his  principal  residence,  as  several  of  his 
children  were  bom  there,  viz : — Henry,  in  1421,  afterwards  the  third  Earl ; 
Thomas,  in  1422,  created  Baron  Egremont  by  Henry  VI. ;  Katherine,  his 
second  daughter,  in  1423;  George,  in  1424,  afterwards  a  Canon  of  Beverley; 
Ralph,  in  1425 ;  and  finally  William,  his  youngest  son,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  was  born  there  in  1428.  The  third  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
slain  in  Towton  Field,  in  1461  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  159),  and  his  estates  were 
alienated  by  Edward  IV.  The  manor  of  Leckonfield  was  granted  to  George 
Duke  of  Clarence;  but  in  1459  the  estates  were  restored  to  Henry  Percy, 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Earl,  who  resided  at  Leckonfield,  and  was  subse- 
quently slain  at  Cock  Lodge,  by  the  mob,  and  buried  at  Beverley  Minster 
with  great  solemnity.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  175,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  204,  258.)  His 
successor,  as  we  have  remarked  at  p.  204,  kept  a  hospitable  house  at  Leckon- 
field; and  in  1541  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  his  Queen,  Catherine  Howard, 
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with  a  gallant  train  of  attendants,  visited  the  Earl  at  this  Castle.'^  (See  p.  37.) 
The  Percy's  being  at  length  attainted  of  treason,  part  of  the  estates  were 
conferred  on  John  Dudley,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Castle  and  estate  of  Leckonfield,  in  1551 ;  but  Dudley 
having  been  concerned  in  acts  of  treason  against  Queen  Mary,  he  was  exe- 
cuted in  1553,  and  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to  Thomas  Percy, 
the  seventh  Earl.  The  ninth  Earl  was  so  impoverished  by  a  fine  of  £30,000., 
and  an  imprisonment  of  fifteen  years  in  the  Tower,  inflicted  on  him  as  a 
supposed  accomplice  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  that  all  his  northern  Castles 
were  suffered  to  decay.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  buildings  at  Leckon- 
field were  totally  demolished,  and  the  valuable  materials  removed  for  the 
repair  of  Wressell  Castle.  Leland,  who  visited  this  neighbourhood  about  the 
year  1640  (See  page  207),  says,  "Lekingfeld  is  a  largo  house,  and  stondith 
withyn  a  great  mote,  yn  one  very  spacious  courte.  Three  parts  of  the  house, 
saving  the  meane  gate,  that  is  made  of  brike,  is  al  of  tymbre.  The  fourth 
part  is  made  of  stone  and  sum  brike.  The  park  thereby  is  very  fair  and 
large,  and  mcetely  welle  woddid.  There  is  a  fair  tour  of  brike,  for  a  lodge, 
yn  the  park."t  From  an  inventory  taken  in  1674,  it  appears  that  the  various 
rooms,  offices,  and  galleries  in  the  Castle,  were  in  number  84,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  adorned  with  paintings,  carved  images,  and  painted  glass, 
accompanied  with  a  profusion  of  moral  verses.  On  the  death  of  Joceline 
Percy,  without  male  issue,  in  1670,  his  manor  of  Leckonfield  passed  to  his 
grandson,  Algernon  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  from  whom  it  descended  to 

•  The  famous  Northumberland  Household  Book^  yet  extant,  contains  a  curious  and 
minute  description  of  the  princely  manner  of  living  of  the  Earl,  in  the  baronial  style  of 
the  times,  at  his  Castles  of  Leckonfield  and  Wressell.  His  household  was  arranged  on 
the  principles  of  a  royal  establishment,  and  he  lived  with  a  state  and  splendour  little 
inferior  to  a  Sovereign  Prince.  His  council  board  consisted  of  the  principal  officers  of 
his  household,  who  were  all  gentlemen  by  birth  and  blood.  He  had  eleven  domestic 
chaplains,  over  whom  presided  a  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  of  Divinity ;  and  he  had  a  com- 
plete establishment  of  singing  men,  choristers,  d:c.,  for  his  chapel  service.  The  family 
at  Leckonfield  consisted  of  166  persons ;  and  on  an  average  63  strangers  were  enter- 
tained every  day,  making  a  total  223.  The  annual  consumption  of  food  was,  250  quar- 
ters of  malt,  12  quarters  of  wheat,  647  sheep,  131  beeves,  25  hogs,  28  calves,  and  40 
lambs.  Ten  tuns  and  two  hogsheads  of  Gascony  wine.  The  whole  household  assem- 
bled every  morning  in  the  chapel,  for  Divine  Service,  at  tix  o'clock;  at  seven  the  Earl 
and  his  lady  breakfasted  out  of  a  chine  of  boiled  beef,  or  mutton,  with  a  quart  of  ale, 
and  some  wine.  Dinner  was  served  up  at  ten;  supper  at  four;  and  at  nine  in  the 
evening  all  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  family  retired  to  rest. 

f  The  site  of  the  Castle,  a  little  west  of  the  village,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  moat,  which  formerly  was  wide  and  deep,  and  full  of  water.  It  contains  an 
area  of  about  four  acres,  and  is  now  a  rix;h  green  pasture. 
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his  nephew,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  Earl  of  Egremont.     It  is  now  the  pro- 
pertj  of  Colonel  George  Wyndham. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £S.,  augmented  with  £600. 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  1737  and  1807,  and  with  £200.  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  now  returned  at  £54.  per  annum. 
Patron  and  impropriator,  Col.  Wyndham ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Joseph  Mayor. 

The  Church  (St.  Catherine)  is  a  plain  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  with 
aisles,  a  chancel,  porch,  and  a  small  brick  tower  containing  two  bells. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  modern  building. 

The  Village  is  small  but  neat,  and  stands  about  Si  miles  N.  of  Beverley. 
A  rivulet  of  beautiful  water  runs  through  it,  a^d  the  scenery  around  it  is  of 
a  rural  and  romantic  description.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  chapels  here.     The  School,  built  in  1784,  is  supported  by  subscription. 

Arram  Hamlet  is  situated  about  1  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Leckonfield. 

ScoRBRouGH. — ^This  parish,  anciently  called  Skoreshurgh,  contains  1,324 
acres,  mostly  the  property  of  Lord  Hotham,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The 
population  in  1851  was  90  souls;  assessed  property,  £1,954.  Before  the 
Conquest  a  chapel  was  erected  here  by  Earl  Addi,  which  afterwards  became  a 
parish  church.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  rich,  and  is  used  principally 
in  pasture  for  fattening  stock.  This  place  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Hotham.  The  mansion  house,  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
supplied  with  stores  and  cannon,  and  garrisoned,  by  Sir  John  Hotham,  Go- 
vernor of  Hull.  (See  page  63.)  On  his  desertion  of  the  popular  cause,  this 
house  was  ravaged,  and  it  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.  Some  of  the 
remains  of  the  moat  are  still  visible,  near  the  modem  manor  house,  which  is 
called  Scorbrough  Hall,  and  is  the  residence  of  Jas.  Hall,  Esq.  The  present 
mansion  is  in  the  cottage  style,  and  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  down. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Col.  Wyndham,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mayor.  It  is  rated  at  £7.,  and  the  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1840,  for  a  rent  charge  of  £270.  Os.  6d.  The  Church  (St. 
Leonard)  is  a  mean  building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.     On  the  south  side  is  a  doorway,  of  Norman  workmanship. 

The  Village  is  very  small,  and  enveloped  in  wood,  and  stands  in  the  pictu- 
resque valley  of  the  Aike  beck,  about  4  J  miles  N.  of  Beverley. 

The  account  of  the  Parish  of  Wawne,  will  be  found  at  page  896  of  this  vol. 

Walkington. — ^Area,  8,460  acres ;  population,  699  souls ;  amount  of  as- 
sessed property,  £5,859.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham*s  manorial  liberty  of  Howdenshire,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  is 
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in  the  manor  of  Provost's  Fee,  of  which  Henry  Gee  Barnard,  Esq.,  is  lord, 
except  a  very  small  portion,  which  lies  in  the  manor  of  Beverley  Chapter. 
The  parish  is  usually  returned  as  two  united  constahlewicks,  townships,  or 
fees,  called  Walkington  or  Howden  Fee,  and  Provost's  Fee.  The  latter  was 
anciently  the  fee  of  the  Provost  of  Beverley.  Besides  Mr.  Barnard,  the 
other  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are,  the  Rector  in  right  of  his  church,  Mr. 
T.  Eingrose,  Mr.  Watt,  &c. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £24.  Ids.  4d.,  and  returned  at  £676. 
per  ann.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Ferguson  is  both  Patron  and  Incumbent.  The 
tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1794,  for  537  acres  of  land. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  neat  Gothic  cruciform  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  small  transept,  and  a  very  handsome  cut  stone  tower,  con- 
taining three  beUs.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1818.  The  east  window  is 
of  ten  lights,  and  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  end,  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling.     The  windows  of  the  entire  building  are  pointed. 

The  Bectory  House  and  grounds  ^djoin  the  churchyard. 

The  Village,  which  is  considerable,  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  about  2^  miles 
S.W.  of  Beverley.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  small 
chapels  here.  The  School,  with  a  house  for  the  teacher,  was  built  in  1822. 
The  annual  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  is  here  called  The  Tansey 
Feast.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Bever- 
ley, are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  ancient  Sanctuary  Crosses.  (See  p.  240.) 
It  stands  on  the  footway,  and  consists  of  about  30  inches  of  the  shaft  in- 
serted in  a  large  stone.  There  is  another  of  these  crosses  inside  the  hedge, 
on  the  road  from  Beverley  to  Bentley,  and  one  on  the  road  to  Bishop-Burton. 

William  Sherwood,  in  1537  bequeathed  certain  rent  charges,  cottages,  and 
51 1-  acres  of  land  in  Walkington,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  the  reparation 
of  the  road  from  Walkington  to  Beverley.  The  rents  now  amount  to  nearly 
£90.  per  annum.  The  church,  poor,  and  school  land,  yields  an  annual  in- 
come of  about  £14.  per  annum. 

SOUTH  HUNSLEY  BEACON  DIVISION.— This  division  of  HarthiU 
Wapentake  comprises  the  parishes  of  Brantingham,  North  and  South  Cave, 
Cottingham,  EUoughton  with  Brough,  Ferriby,  Hessle,  Hotham,  Kirk  Ella, 
Melton,  North  and  South  Newbald,  New  Village,  Risby,  Skidby,  Weeton 
Parva,  and  Welton.  It  contains  80,471  acres,  and  7,996  inhabitants,  4,141 
being  males,  and  3,855  females. 

Brantingham. — This  parish,  comprising  the  townships  of  Thorpe,  Bran- 
tingham, and  EUerker,  contains  3,632  acres,  and  547  inhabitants ;  of  which 
2,146  acres  belong  to  Brantingham  and  EUerker,  and  1,486  to  Thorpe. 
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The  population  of  Brantiogham  in  1851  was  146;  of  Ellerker,  323;  and  of 
Thorpe,  58  souIb.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  in  1815  was  £4,587. 
The  rateable  value  of  Thorpe  Brantingham,  or  BraDtingham-cnm-Thorpe,  is 
X'2,3 19. ;  and  the  principal  landowner  is  Richard  Fleetwood  Shawe,  Esq., 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  also  lessee  of  the  great  tithes,  under  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  impropriators. 

The  Church  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  incumbency  of  EUerker 
annexed ;  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £12.  9s.  2d.,  and  now  returned  at 
£255.  per  ann.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham ;  Vicar,  the 
llcY.  George  F.  Townsend.  This  church  was  appropriated,  in  1458,  by  the 
Prior  of  Durham,  for  the  sustentation  of  eight  monks  of  the  monastery.  At 
the  enclosure,  in  1765,  the  great  tithes  were  commuted  for  an  allotment  of 
449a.  Sb.  6p.  of  land,  and  a  small  modus  paid  out  of  the  old  enclosures ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  37a.  Up.  was  allotted  to  the  Vicarage,  and  1a.  1r.  If.  to 
the  parish  clerk.  The  Fabric  (All  Saints)  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  Talley, 
and  is  cruciform,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  transept,  and  a  good  west 
tower,  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  containing  three  bells.  The  interior  is 
plain,  with  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  separated 
by  an  ancient  screen  of  carved  oak.  The  font  is  circular.  The  church  was 
thoroughly  repaired  in  1839.  The  Vicarage  Houm  was  rebuilt,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  house,  in  1847. 

The  Village,  which  is  small,  is  remarkable  for  its  clear  and  beautiful 
springs  of  excellent  water.  It  stands  about  1^  mile  S.E.  by  £.  of  South 
Cave,  and  2^  miles  N.  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway. 

Brantingham  Hall,  in  the  village,  is  a  large  brick  building,  three  stories 
in  height,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Wardell,  farmer. 

Burrell  Hall,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  is  an 
ancient  stone  building  in  the  village. 

Thorpe  Hall,  the  seat  of  Richard  Fleetwood  Shawe,  Esq.,  is  a  large  hand- 
some mansion,  situated  on  a  bold  eminence,  commanding  most  extensive 
prospects,  including  Howden,  Goole,  York  Minster,  the  river  Humber,  and 
the  Lincolnshire  coast.  The  porch  bears  the  date  of  1567,  but  the  house 
was  enlarged  about  the  year  1840.  The  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  &c.,  are 
both  extensive  and  beautiful.  This  place  formerly  belonged  to  Isaac  Broad- 
ley,  Esq. ;  and  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner,  of  the  Barnard  family. 

Chapelry  of  Ellerker, — This  village  is  pleasantly  situated  about  1  mile  W. 
from  Brantingham,  and  the  land  stretches  southward  to  the  river  Humber. 
The  Hull  and  Sclby  Railway  passes  through  the  township.  The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  is  Lord  of  the  Manor.     The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £2,713. 
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The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  J.  B.  Ellerker,  Esq.,  George  Schonswar, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  Waltham,  R.  F.  Shawe,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Beaumont. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham,  and  now  annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Brantingham. 

The  Chapel  was  rebuilt  with  stone  and  enlarged  in  1844 ;  the  cost  of  the 
same  being  raised  by  a  rate  and  by  subscription.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  porch,  and  bell  turret,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. The  windows  and  the  chancel  arch  are  pointed,  and  the  latter  has 
scriptural  subjects  painted  upon  it.  The  chancel  has  the  sedilia  and  piscina ; 
and  over  the  communion  table,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  There  is  some  stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The  seats 
are  open,  and  painted  oak  colour,  as  is  also  the  roof.  The  pulpit,  which 
is  of  oak,  is  very  neat,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  three  stone  steps. 

The  National  School  and  teacher's  residence,  on  the  road  between  Bran- 
tingham and  Ellerker,  was  erected  in  1846,  at  a  cost  of  about  £300.,  of 
which  sum,  £60.  was  received  from  the  National  Society,  and  £70.  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The  Reform  Methodist  Chapel  was 
built  in  1860,  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel. 

Ellerker  Hall,  an  ancient  building  in  the  village,  is  now  unoccupied. 

Cave  (North.)— The  townships  of  North  Cave,  Drewton  with  Everthorpe, 
and  South  Cliff,  are  comprised  in  this  parish.  Area  of  the  whole,  6,913 
acres ;  population,  1,138  souls.  The  two  first-mentioned  townships  contain 
4,888  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £6,761 ;  population  of  North  Cave,  899 
persons.  The  soil  is  various,  being  chalky  in  the  high,  blue  lias  in  the 
lower,  and  oolite  in  the  intervening  lands.  The  principal  landowners  in 
North  Cave  are  Henry  Burton,  Esq.  (whose  wife  brought  the  manor  to  him 
in  marriage),  the  Trustees  of  the  Giggleswick  Grammar  School,  R.  Sykes, 
Esq.,  and  John  Lee  Smith,  Esq. 

The  Living  of  North  Cave  cum  South  Cliff  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage, 
valued  at  £10.  7s.  6d.,  and  now  worth  £247.  per  ann.,  being  endowed  with 
the  great  tithes  of  South  Cliff.  Patrons,  Henry  Burton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Burton,  his  wife ;  Vicar,  Rev.  John  Jarratt.  The  tithes  were  com- 
muted in  1764  and  1843.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  large  structure, 
consisting  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  south  transept,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a 
handsome  west  tower,  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  containing  five  bells. 
The  clerestory  is  embattled.  A  great  part  of  the  edifice  is  covered  with  ivy. 
The  aisles  and  nave  are  separated  by  three  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular 
columns.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up.  On  tlie  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  a  full  length  efiQgy  of  a  Knight  in  armour,  supposed  to  represent  Sir 
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Thomas  Metham,  whose  family  were  formerly  seated  here,  hut  of  whose 
mansion  there  are  no  remains ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  effigy  of  a 
lady ;  hoth  are  of  alabaster.  The  Vicarage  House ,  erected  in  1828,  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  present  Vicar,  in  1831. 

The  ViUage  of  North  Cave,  which  is  large,  weU  built,  and  contains  some 
Tery  good  houses,  is  situated  about  Qi  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Market- Weigh  ton, 
10  E.N.E.  of  Howden,  4  miles  from  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  and  d 
miles  from  the  Market  Weighton  Canal.  Hero  is  an  ancient  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  built  about  1788 ;  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  erected  in 
1819 ;  and  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  1889.  The  Temperance  Hall  (also 
used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Wesleyan  Heformers)  was  built  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Hewson.  There  are  Schools  for  both  sexes,  partly  supported 
by  subscription.  At  tho  enclosure  the  school  was  endowed  with  2b.  SSp.  of 
land,  allotted  in  lieu  of  common  right ;  and  with  2b.  19p.  given  by  Sir  Geo. 
Montgomery  Metham.  The  boys'  school  is  now  held  in  a  buildiug  which 
was  formerly  a  Methodist  chapel ;  and  the  girls'  school  was  built  in  1833, 
by  Mr.  Burton. 

There  are  in  the  village  two  iron  foundries  and  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Wm.  and  Rd.  Saunders ;  and  on  a 
stream  which  runs  through  the  village,  are  two  com  mills ;  one  of  which 
belongs  to  Giggleswick  school,  and  was  formerly  a  paper  miU,  and  the  other 
is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cade,  who  works  both  mills. 

Hotham  Hall,  tho  property  of  Hy.  Burton,  Esq.,  and  residence  of  William 
Arkwright,  Esq.  is  a  handsome  edifice,  situated  in  pleasant  grounds. 

The  Manor  House  stands  east  of  the  church,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
brewhouse  of  an  ancient  hall  that  formerly  stood  near  it.  The  Castle  Farm 
is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Leake.  The  house  has  a  porch,  an  em- 
battled front,  and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower.  Walling  Fen  House 
and  farm  belong  to  Mr.  Tho^.  Benington,  and  are  held  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pape. 

Mrs,  Sarah  Barofi,  late  of  Drewton  Hall,  left  £1,000.,  in  railway  shares, 
to  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

Drewton  with  Everthorpe  Township. — The  population  of  Drewton  is  70, 
and  of  Everthorpe,  83  souls.  Drewton  consists  of  the  hall,  six  scattered 
farm  houses,  and  a  cottage,  about  1  mile  N.  by  W.  of  South  Cave,  and  2 
miles  E.  of  North  Cave.  The  aspect  of  the  district  is  altogether  romantic. 
The  principal  landowners  are  N.  Jowett,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  F. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  The  name  of  Drewton  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Druids'  Town ;  and  upon  a  commanding  eminence  is  a  rude  and  ponderous 
upright  stone,  said  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Druidical 
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priesthood.  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  History  of  Beverley,  says  that  it  was  "  un- 
questionahly  a  primitive  rock  idol,"  which  served  "  as  an  ohject  of  devotion 
to  the  native  Britons." 

Drewtan  Manor  House  or  HoZZ,  formerly  the  seat  of  G.  Baron,  Esq.,  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Jowett,  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Borland, 
solicitor.  It  stands  in  a  deep  secluded  valley,  among  the  south-western  hills 
of  the  Wolds,  where  many  British  and  Roman  antiquities  have  heen  found, 
together  with  human  hones.  West  Hill  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Walker,  is  situated  on  high  ground,  from  which  are  very  extensive  views. 

Evertkorpe  is  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  two  farm  houses,  a  puhlic  house, 
a  windmill,  and  some  cottages.  The  manor  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  the 
property  of  the  Egginton  family,  is  now  advertised  for  sale.  Grange  Farm, 
an  allotment  from  Walling  Fen,  is  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Edward  William 
StiUingfleet.  The  Manor  House,  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John 
Stather,  is  an  ancient  stone  huilding,  thatched,  and  nearly  covered  with  ivy. 

South  Cliff  Township, — ^Area,  2,026  acres ;  population,  86  persons ;  as- 
sessed property,  £965. ;  rateable  value,  £826.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
acres,  the  whole  township  belongs  to  the  Hon.  0.  Langdale,  of  Houghton. 
There  are  here  about  600  acres  of  rabbit  warren.  The  Hamlet  is  small,  and 
stands  about  SJ-  miles  S.  of  Market  Weighton,  and  2  N.E.  of  North  Cave. 
Here  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease,  a  low  plain  brick  building,  standing  in  a  close  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782,  and  is 
endowed  with  13  acres  of  land.  The  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
James  Harker,  farmer,  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  which  once  formed  a 
part  of  a  large  mansion,  the  seat  of  some  members  of  the  Langdale  family. 

Cave  (South.) — ^This  parish,  including  the  townships  of  Bromfleet  and 
Faxfleet,  contains  8,609  acres  (measuring  the  Humber  coast,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  for  a  considerable  way)  and  1,421  inhabitants.  The  amount  of  as- 
sessed property  is  £10,228.  In  South  Cave  is  a  bailiwick  and  two  manors, 
viz : — South  Cave  East  Hall,  otherwise  Faxfleet,  and  South  Cave  West  Hall, 
which  were  formerly  divided  and  held  by  the  Harrisons,  Danbys,  Vavasours, 
Girlingstons,  Washingtons,  Idles,  and  Lloyds.  These  manors,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  soil,  now  belong  to  H.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.  Until  1786,  2,379 
acres  of  this  parish  were  in  open  fields,  when  they  were  enclosed,  together 
with  Walling  Fen,  of  which  nearly  600  acres  are  in  this  parish.  The  town 
being  anciently  washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Humber,  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Cove,  afterwards  corrupted  to  Cave, 

The  Township  of  South  Cave,  including  the  coast,  measures  4,824  acres, 
and  without  it,  4,630  acres;  population  in  1861,  987  souls;  rateable  value, 
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J^7,244.  The  principal  landowners,  besides  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  are  the 
Broadlej  &milj,  John  A.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  Me.  Tnrk,  and  Robert 
M.  CraTen,  M.D. 

The  Viearoffe  is  Discharged  in  the  King's  Books,  bat  ntted  at  £8.  It  is 
endowed  with  57  acres  of  hind,  allotted  in  lien  of  certain  tithes;  with  tithe 
commutation  (which  yielded  in  1854,  £142.);  and  witli  surplice  fees.  The 
nett  Tslue  of  the  Living,  as  entered  in  the  office  of  the  Archdeaconry,  is 
£168.  per  ann.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  fine  structure,  rebuilt,  except 
the  tower,  in  1601.  Its  plan  embraces  a  nave,  north  aisle,  south  transept, 
chancel,  and  west  tower  containing  three  bells.  In  1848  the  transept  (called 
the  Faxfleet  transept)  was  rebuilt  by  the  late  Geoige  Baron,  Esq.,  proprietor 
of  the  Faxfleet  Hall  estate ;  who  inserted  stained  glass  in  the  windows,  by 
Wailcs  of  Newcastle.  In  the  years  1846-7  the  chancel  was  entirely  rebuilt, 
in  the  Decorated  style,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Pearson,  architect,  of  London, 
by  H.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.,  the  patron  and  impropriator ;  who  placed  figures 
of  four  of  the  Apostles,  in  rich,  stained,  old  foreign  glass  in  the  east  window, 
with  excellent  efifect.  In  1848  the  nave  of  the  church  was  re-arranged,  res* 
tored,  and  improved,  by  the  contributions  of  several  bene£Bu;tors.  The  tower 
is  embattled,  and  has  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 
The  interior  is  very  neat;  the  aisle  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  three 
pointed  arches  resting  on  octagonal  pillars ;  and  the  chapel,  or  transept,  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  a  spacious  pointed  arch.  There  is  an  oi^an,  on  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  font  is  square,  and  very  ancient.  The  present 
Vicarage  House,  a  neat  stone  building,  was  erected  about  the  year  1846,  at 
the  expense  of  the  present  Vicar,  the  Eev.  Edward  William  Stillingfleet 

South  Cave  is  a  small  ancient  market  town,  situated  partly  in  a  hollow,  at 
tho  western  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  a  very  pleasant  tract  of  country,  about  7 
miles  S.  by  E.  of  Market  Weighton,  12  miles  from  Hull  and  Howden,  and 
2^  miles  N.  of  the  river  Humber.  It  is  in  two  parts,  called  the  Market 
Place  and  tho  West  End,  and  contains  many  good  residences.  The  mai^et, 
held  on  Mondays,  has  fallen  almost  into  desuetude ;  but  two  large  fairs  are 
held  on  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  on  the  second  Monday  after  Old 
Michaelmas  Day.  The  former  was  granted  by  a  charter  of  Edward  I.,  and 
the  latter  established  in  1831.  The  Market  House  was  erected  in  1706,  and 
has  an  arcade  beneath,  and  on  the  top  a  small  circular  bell  turret  and  clock. 
The  Yorkshire  Banking  Co.  have  a  branch  office  here;  and  a  Savings*  Bank 
has  recently  been  established  here  by  Mr.  Joseph  Beaumont. 

The  Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Wesleyans,  have  each  a 
chapel  here.    The  Natiwial  School  is  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Market 
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House,  and  is  endowed  with  £7.  10s.  per  ann.     A  school  for  girls,  erected 
in  1844,  hj  Mr.  Barnard,  is  supported  by  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Cave  Castle,  the  elegant  seat  of  Henrj  Gee  Barnard,  Esq.,  is  in  the  yici- 
nity  of  the  town.  The  house,  which  is  in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  is  built 
chieflj  of  white  brick,  and  ornamented  with  a  number  of  turrets  and  but- 
tresses. It  stands  in  a  small  but  pleasant  park,  with  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  neat  gardens,  and  in  front  a  fine  sheet  of  water ;  and  contains  a 
good  collection  of  paintings,  among  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  celebrated 
General  Washington,  the  founder  of  the  American  Bepublic,  whose  great 
grandfather,  John  Washington,  possessed  part  of  the  estates,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  here,  but  emigrated  from  hence  to  America  about  the  year  1657. 

WeedUy  is  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  one  farm  and  a  few  cottages,  about 
8  miles  E.  of  Cave.     The  farm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Danby.^ 

Bromfleet,  or  Broamfteet,  Toumship, — Area,  1,851  acres;  population,  173 
persons ;  rateable  value,  dSd,300 ;  of  which  sum  the  Railway  Company  is 
rated  at  Jgl,445.  Chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  —  Jalland,  Esq.,  —  Prickett, 
Esq.,  and  H.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.  Bromfleet  is  a  level  district  of  rich  marshes, 
including  part  of  Walling  Fen,  enclosed  in  1780. 

The  Hamlet,  which  stands  about  4  miles  S.W.  from  Cave,  is  small,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  much  larger;  and  a  field  called  Chapel  Croft,  near 
the  Humber,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Cave. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  £5.  per  ann.,  the  rent  of  three  acres  of  land, 
and  the  Vicar  pays  a  like  sum  to  the  teacher. 

Faxfteet  is  another  small  village,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Humber, 
^^  miles  S.S.W.  of  South  Cave,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Humber  and  Trent. 
The  township  contains  3,034  acres,  and  81d  inhabitants.  The  principal 
landholders  are  Nathan  Atkinson,  Esq.,  John  George  Weddall,  Esq.,  and 
John  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.     Rateable  value,  £3,459. 

Here  is  a  Wedeyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1844,  and  rebuilt  in  1840.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  building,  with  a  School  in  connexion  with  it,  erected  in  1844. 

The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Market  Weighton  Canal,  and  includes 
a  part  of  Walling  Fen,  and  the  hamlet  of  Oimerdike.  The  latter  was  once 
a  lake,  or  mere,  overflowed  by  the  tides,  from  which  it  is  now  preserved  by 
embankments. 

South  Hail,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Scholefield,  is  a  large  brick  building, 
situate  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  South  Cave. 

CoTTiNOHAM. — This  parish  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Dunswell  and  New- 
land,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  9,495  acres,  according  to  the  Census  Ketum 
of  1851.     The  population  is  3,854  souls.     A  great  part  of  the  parish  is  a 
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level  plain,  Ijiog  between  the  Wolds  and  the  river  Hull,  which  forms  its 
eastern  boondaiy ;  and  aboat  2,000  acres  are  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hills 
Ijing  immcdiatelj  upon  limestone  rock.  There  is  a  great  diversitj  of  soil, 
from  a  light  gravel  to  a  strong  tenacious  clay.  This  place  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Its  name,  Cot-Ing-Ham,  implies  a  Saxon  residence  on  a  British 
site.  The  two  last  syllables  are  Saxon,  the  first  British;  and  together  they 
imply  a  sheltered  habitation  in  the  meadows  of  Ket,  or  Ceridwen,  the  great 
arkite  female  deity  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  In  the  reign  of  the  Confessor, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Osbeql,  was  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Survey,  the  manor  was  four  miles  in  length.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  the  manor  belonged  to  the  family  of  De  Estoteville,  or  Stuteville ;  and  in 
the  year  1200,  Wm.  de  Stuteville  entertained  King  John,  his  Queen,  en 
suite,  at  his  manor  house  here,  with  great  magnificence.  The  royal  party 
were  then  making  a  progress  into  the  north;  after  visiting  Lincoln  they 
crossed  the  Humber  from  Grimsby,  and  proceeded  to  Cottingham ;  and  in 
return  for  his  reception,  the  monarch  granted  De  Stuteville  many  important 
privileges,  among  which  were  charters  for  a  market  and  fair  here,  and  per- 
mission to  embattle  and  fortify  his  residence.  The  King  also  constituted 
him  High  Sheriff  of  this  county,  an  office  which  he  had  previously  held  only 
by  substitution.  William  de  Stuteville's  *great  granddaughter  Joan'i'  married 
into  the  family  of  De  Wake,  and  by  her  the  manor  or  barony  of  Cottingham 
was  transferred  to  Baldwin  de  Wake,  her  son  and  heir,  together  with  all  the 
fees  pertaining  to  it,  viz : — Alstorwick,  Brantingham,  Etton,  Hessle,  North 
Cave,  Boule,  Skip  with,  Sculcoates,  Willardby,  and  Wolfreton.  In  1299 
Edward  I.  spent  his  Christmas  with  Lord  Wake  at  Cottingham.  (See  page 
10.)  In  1319  Thomas  de  Wake  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmation,  em- 
powering him  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  two  annual  fairs  at  Cottingham, 
and  a  patent  to  convert  his  manor  house  into  a  castle  of  defence,  under  the 
name  of  Baynard's  Castle,  with  full  authority  to  keep  it  regularly  fortified 
and  provided  with  an  armed  garrison.  For  ages  this  noble  mansion  con- 
tinued a  distinguished  monument  of  feudal  grandeur.  In  1362  John  Earl 
of  Kent  died  seized  of  the  lordship  of  Cottingham,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  the  son  of  King  Edward  I.,  who  married  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  Thomas  de  Wake.  She  bore  to  him  Joan  Plantagenet, 
the  celebrated  beauty,  known  in  history  as  ''the  fair  maid  of  Kent."    This 

«  An  old  English  Gazetteer  states  that  a  member  of  this  family,  named  Joan,  or 
Johanna  de  Stuteville,  had  an  impression  on  her  seal  of  "  a  woman  riding  sidewajB, 
irith  the  bridle  in  her  right  hand,  she  being  the  first,  'tis  said,  that  began  that  custom 
now  in  use  with  her  sex." 
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famous  lady  married  Thomas  de  Holland,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  the 
manor  of  Cottingham  and  its  members,  and  she  subsequently  married  Ed' 
ward  the  Black  Prince,  to  whom  she  bore  Richard,  afterwards  King  of 
England,  under  the  title  of  Richard  11. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1541,  when  Henry  Vlil.  was  at  Hull,  hearing  tliat 
the  Lord  Wake  of  Cottingham  had  a  beautiful  wife,  he  sent  a  message  to  his 
lordship,  that  he  would  the  next  day  honour  him  with  a  visit ;  but  the  amO' 
rous  monarch  was  disappointed  of  his  intended  visit;  for  that  very  same 
night,  Baynard  Castle  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  appears  that  Lord  Wake, 
who  saw  the  impracticability  of  declining  or  c^vading  the  intended  honour ; 
and  who  knew  that  if  the  charms  of  his  lady  should  make  an  impression  on 
the  heart  of  his  royal  visitor,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  imprisonment,  or  even 
death,  would  be  his  certain  lot ;  determined  to  preserve  his  honour,  and  the 
virtue  of  his  wife,  at  the  expense  of  his  property.  He  therefore  sallied  forth 
at  dead  of  night,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  gave  private  orders  to  his 
steward  to  fire  the  castle.  His  commands  were  obeyed  so  effectually,  that 
in  the  morning  nothing  remained  of  this  noble  mansion  but  a  black  pile  of 
smouldering  ruins.  The  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Henry,  that  the  Castle 
had  been  consumed  by  accidental  flames ;  and  the  King,  it  is  said,  offered 
to  give  Lord  Wake  the  sum  of  £2,000.  to  assist  him  in  rebuilding  it ;  which 
offer  his  lordship  declined.  Thus  sank  Baynard's  Castle,  and  nothing  now 
remains  but  moats  and  ramparts,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  to 
mark  the  spot  where  this  nobleman  made  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  his  family  from  violation.  A  curious  glass  inkstand  and  a 
spur  were  dug  up  some  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  this  mansion. 

The  Humber  waters  formerly  flowed  occasionally  to  Cottingham,  four  miles 
inland  from  the  present  bank  of  that  estuary.  Subsequently,  artificial  banks 
were  made,  five  feet  above  ordinary  high  water ;  but  these,  owing  to  more 
recent  drainage,  are  not  now  requisite. 

At  the  death  of  Lord  Wake  without  male  issue,  the  extensive  manor  of 
Cottingham  was  chiefly  divided  into  three  parts,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his 
three  daughters,  who  were  respectively  married  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  Lord  Powis.  Hence  the  three  portions  ac- 
quired the  names  of  Cottingham  Richmond,  Cottingham  Westmorland,  and 
Cottingham  Powis,  with  Baynard  Castle ;  and  the  present  lord  of  these  three 
manors  is  Benjamin  Haworth,  Esq.  There  are  two  other  manors,  called 
the  Rectory  Manor,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  lord ;  and  the  Manor 
of  Saierham,  which  belongs  to  different  proprietors,  and  had  its  name  from 
Saierus,  or  Saer  de  Sutton,  who  cut  the  drain  that  forms  the  present  channel 
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of  the  river  Hull.  (See  page  11.)  The  chief  lAiidowners  now  are  Benjamin 
Haworth,  Joseph  Sykes,  John  Ringrose,  Joseph  Gee,  Edward  Warner,  W. 
Wilkinson,  and  James  Walker,  Esquires.  The  open  fields,  1,090  acres, 
were  enclosed  in  1791,  and  freed  from  tithes,  hj  allotments  to  the  impro- 
priator and  the  Vicar.  The  old  enclosures  are  partly  subject  to  tithes  in 
kind,  and  partly  to  a  small  yearly  modus. 

This  parish  has  many  springs  of  excellent  water,  some  of  which  are  inter- 
mitting. At  Spring  Head,  Q  miles  S.  of  Cottingham  village,  there  are  copious 
springs,  which  formerly  supplied  HuU  with  pure  water,  conveyed  to  the 
town  in  an  open  air  conduit,  three  miles  in  length ;  and  S40,000  gallons  of 
water  were  then  raised  here  daily.  This  water  contains  a  small  portion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  iron,  which  are  separated  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  several  contests  between  the  inhabitants  of  Cottingham  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  respecting  fresh  water,  are  noticed  at  pp.  S5,  27,  S8. 

Haltempriife,  or  Haltemprice  Priory, — In  the  15th  of  Edward  U.  (1322), 
Thomas  Lord  de  Wake  founded  a  monastery  of  Augustine  Friars,  or  Black 
Canons,  at  Cottingham,  and  peopled  it  from  the  convent  of  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
colnshire; but  finding  that  a  perpetual  title  to  the  site  could  not  be  fur- 
nished, it  was  removed,  in  1824,  to  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood,  then 
called  Newton,  but  afterwards,  AUa-Prisa,  or  Haltemprise.  It  was  dedicated 
in  honour  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  though  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  latter.  The  founder  endowed  it  with  several  lands  and 
liberties,  and  many  others  followed  his  example.  The  institution  continued 
to  flourish  till  the  Dissolution,  when  it  consisted  of  a  Prior  and  twelve  Canons, 
and  its  revenues  were  valued  at  £178.  Os.  lOJd.  gross,  and  £100.  Os.  8d. 
nett.  In  1541  the  site  was  given  or  sold  to  Thomas  Culpepper,  but  the 
house  sank  into  ruin,  and  has  totally  disappeared ;  the  place  was  afterwards 
granted  to  the  EUerker  family,  and  it  is  now  an  extra^parochial  farm  of  202 
acres,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Ellyard.  The  farm 
house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Prioxy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The 
house  bears  the  date  of  1584.  Human  remains  and  many  antiquities  have 
been  found  here. 

The  Priors  of  this  monastery  were  Thos.  de  Overton  in  1327;  Bobt  Engayne,  1831 ; 
John  de  Hicklings,  ]828 ;  Thos.  de  Elveley,  — ;  Wm.  de  Wolfreton,  1348 ;  Bt.  de  Hick- 
lings,  1349;  Peter  de  Harpham,  1368;  Rt.  de  Clayworth,— ;  Wm.  de  Selby,  1391;  Rd. 
Worlaby,  — ;  John  Twing,  1424;  John  Dolehouse,  1461 ;  Rt.  Holme,  1456;  Wm.  Mar- 
shal, 1471 ;  Wm.  Eyrkham,  1502 ;  and  John  Wymersley,  also  Yicar  of  Elveley,  1506. 
A  qnarrel  which  took  place  between  one  of  the  Priors  and  the  Sheriff  of  HuU,  is  noticed 
at  page  83  of  this  volume. 
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Id  Cottingham  there  existed  an  ancient  Guild,  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
which  was  connected  paiilj  with  the  Priory  of  Haltempnse,  and  partly  with 
the  merchants,  who  were  thus  associated  for  general  and  individual  benefit ; 
and  another  fraternity,  called  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  with  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Skidby,  certified 
at  £42.,  and  returned  at  £124  per  ann.,  being  augmented  with  £200.,  given 
by  a  late  Vicar,  the  Bev.  J.  Deans,  and  £1,100.,  in  two  Parliamentary 
grants,  obtained  in  1812  and  1814.  Patron  and  impropriator,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Chas.  Overton.  The  Church  (Blessed  Virgin)  is  a  large 
handsome  Gothic  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  with  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
with  a  fine  lofty  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  in  the  centre,  with  double 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  containing  four  beUs.  The  west  front  of  the 
church  has  an  elegant  appearance ;  all  the  windows  have  weather  cornices, 
resting  on  grotesque  heads ;  and  the  whole  edifice,  including  a  south  porch, 
is  embattled.  The  centre  window  in  the  west  end  is  of  four  lights ;  those 
in  the  ends  of  the  transepts  are  of  six  lights ;  and  the  east  window,  which 
has  a  depressed  arched  head,  is  of  seven  lights.  The  great  south  window  was 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  1825,  representing  our  Saviour,  the  Evangelists, 
the  three  Theological  Virtues,  &c.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an 
attached  chapel,  formerly  a  chantry  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  neat ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  arcades  of  five 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  columns  formed  by  a  union  of  several  cylin- 
ders with  plain  capitals.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  is  well  carved ;  there 
is  a  good  organ ;  and  the  font  is  a  large  modem  vase  of  stone.  The  church 
was  built  in  1272,  and  restored  in  1845.  In  the  chancel  is  an  ancient 
tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  founder,  Nicholas  de  Stuteville ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  are  tablets  to  members  of  the  Burton  family  of 
Hotham ;  and  a  neat  Grecian  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin Blaydes  Haworth,  Esq. 

The  Village,  formerly  a  market  town,  is  large,  and  contains  some  hand- 
some villa  residences,  and  is  very  agreeably  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Wolds,  about  5  miles  N.W.  of  Hull,  and  4^^  S.E.  from  Beverley. 

"  The  contemplative  mind  cannot  but  reflect,  while  viewing  the  deserted 
site  of  the  once  magnificent  buildings  which  graced  the  town  of  Cottingham, 
on  the  uses  to  which  they  were  formerly  appropriated,"  writes  the  Rev.  G. 
Oliver.  "  The  pealing  anthem  of  praise,  awakening  the  solemn  stillness  of 
midnight,  and  elevating  the  soul  to  something  of  a  higher  character  than 
a  cold  and  formal  devotion ;  the  daily  alms  and  regulated  prayers  charac- 
terized the  solemn  convent ;  while  the  Castle  was  enlivened  by  the  baronial 
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feast,  the  shout  of  revelry,  and  the  minstrel's  cheerful  harp,  attended  hy 
that  symbol  of  security,  the  heavy  tread  and  sullen  clank  of  the  mailed  sol- 
dier, as  he  kept  his  solitary  guard,  and  paced  with  measured  step,  the  terraces 
or  battlements.  These  days  are  past;'*  continues  this  writer,  ''the  inmates 
of  the  Castle  and  the  monastery,  baron  and  monk,  minstrel  and  soldier,  are 
equally  mouldering  in  the  dust;  the  massive  structures  themselves  have 
vanished  from  our  sight ;  and  not  a  single  vestige  remains  to  tell  us  of  their 
form,  their  grandeur,  or  extent" 

The  Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Wesleyans,  have  each  a 
chapel  here.  Mark  Kirby,  in  1712,  endowed  the  Free  School  with  about  17 
acres  of  land,  for  which  ten  poor  children  were  to  be  taught  free.  An 
Infant  School  was  established  here  in  1833,  and  a  National  School  in  1835. 
The  poor  have  the  rents  of  four  acres  of  land,  awarded  at  the  enclosure,  in 
lieu  of  two  acres  of  meadow,  left  by  Edward  Thompson,  in  1658.  They  have 
also  the  interest  of  £300.,  left  by  James  Milner,  in  1750 ;  and  of  £100.,  be- 
queathed in  1813,  by  Joseph  Meadley. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  is  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  other  horticultural  produce,  for  the  market 
at  Hull,  which  place  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  with  milk  and 
butter  from  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  village  is  the  first  intermediate 
Station  on  the  Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough  Railway. 

Cottingham  Castle^  about  a  mile  westward  of  the  village,  is  a  fine  mansion 
in  the  modem  Gothic  style,  built  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  on  a  woody  eminence, 
by  the  late  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  who  died  in  Paris,  in  1838.  (See 
page  391.)  There  are  some  fine  views  of  the  liver  Humber,  Holdemess, 
and  the  town  of  Hull,  from  the  house  and  grounds.  The  place  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Col.  T.  P.  Thompson,  and  the  residence  of  John  B.  Barkworth,  Esq. 

Hull  Dank  House ,  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  Burton  family,  and 
now  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Haworth,  Esq.,  is  a  large  handsome  stone  building, 
situated  in  a  well-wooded  lawn,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  liver  Hull,  about  3 
miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Hull.  The  mansion  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  Hull  and  Beverley  road,  through  a  long  and  broad  avenue  of  lofty  trees. 

Cottingham  Orange  is  the  residence  of  John  Eingrose,  Esq.;  and  Cot- 
tingham House,  of  Joseph  Gee,  Esq.  Spring  Head  House  is  the  residence 
of  Samuel  Lightfoot,  Esq. 

Dunsuell  is  a  hamlet  in  Cottingham,  situated  on  the  Hull  and  Beverley 
road,  about  midway  between  those  towns.  The  place  is  locally  called  The 
Beer  Houses,  there  being  two  public  houses  there,  one  facing  the  other. 

Newland  is  another  hamlet  in  this  parish,  but  may  now  be  considered  a 
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suburb  of  Hull.  A  neat  Chapel  of  Ease  was  erected  here,  bj  subscription, 
in  1883,  as  well  as  the  School,  which  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  JBIOO., 
left  in  1813,  bj  Joseph  Meadlej.  Newland  was  the  boundary,  in  this  direc- 
tion, of  the  Countj  of  the  Town  of  Eingston-upon-Hull.    (See  p.  86.) 

Newland  House  is  the  seat  of  John  Hewetson,  Esq.  Here  are  Olue  Works, 
carried  on  by  the  Messrs.  Carrick. 

Ellououton.— -This  parish  includes  the  hamlet  of  Brough,  and  township 
of  Wauldby.  The  area  of  Elloughton-cum-Brough  township  is  1,998  acres, 
and  the  population  of  EUoughton  is  882  souls.  The  Hull  and  Selby  Rail- 
way intersects  the  to?mship.  The  rateable  value  is  £8,607.  Miss  Broadley 
is  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rey.  Thomas  Williams.  It  is  valued  in  the 
King^s  Books  at  £5.  Os.  5d.,  and  now  worth  £144.  per  annum.  The  tithes 
were  commuted,  at  the  enclosure  of  the  parish,  in  1794. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  was  rebuilt,  except  the  tower,  in  1845,  by  sub- 
scription and  a  parish  rate,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  side  chapels 
or  transepts,  and  a  tower.  The  chancel  is  longer  than  the  nave,  and  has 
twelve  lancet  lights  in  it,  nearly  all  filled  with  stained  glass ;  and  there  is 
some  of  th^  same  beautiful  material  in  the  transept  windows.  All  the  other 
windows  have  borders  of  coloured  glass.  The  doorway  on  the  south  side  has 
a  pointed  arch,  with  mouldings  resting  on  attached  columns.  The  chancel 
arch  is  very  iiigh ;  and  each  transept  is  open  to  the  nave  by  a  pointed  arch. 
The  seats  are  open,  and  stained  to  resemble  oak,  as  are  also  the  open  timber 
roofs.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  stone,  is  octagonal,  and  the  font  is  of  the 
same  form.  The  four  apexes  of  the  church  are  crowned  with  crosses.  The 
tower  contains  two  bells.     The  church  altogether  is  a  neat  structure. 

The  ViUage  stands  about  2^  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  South  Cave.  In  it  is  an 
Independent  and  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  The  Manor  House  is  an 
ancient  building,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Rd.  Blythe,  fJGirmer.  The  Quakers 
have  a  place  of  interment  here,  and  formerly  had  a  meeting  house.  The 
poor  have  rents,  amounting  to  about  £12.  per  annum,  distributed  yearly 
amongst  them. 

Brouyh  is  an  ancient  village,  supposed  by  Horsley  and  other  good  authori- 
ties, to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Station  Petuaria,  being  on  the  line  of 
the  Roman  road  Ermine  Street,  which  passed  from  Lincoln  to  York;  and 
here  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  broad  stream  of  the  Humber,  by  Brough 
Ferry ;  but  some  authorities  state  that  the  old  Roman  ferry  was  at  Ferriby. 
(See  vol.  i.,  p.  73;  and  p.  169  of  this  vol.)    Drake  does  not  think  that  Brough 
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was  the  Petoaria  of  Ptolemy,  Init  he  says  that  the  place  "  seems  to  bid  fair 
for  being  a  Roman  fortress."  We  have  noticed  at  page  168  that  there  was 
a  laige  nnmber  of  celts  found  here  in  1719.  The  feny  at  Broogh  is  still 
much  used  lor  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  horses,  &c.,  to  and  from  Win- 
teringham  and  Ferriby  Sloice,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  riyer. 

Brtmgh  is  sitoated  a  little  more  than  one  mile  io  the  S.E.  of  EUooghton  ; 
and  near  the  village  is  a  Station  on  the  abore-mentioned  railway.  The  line 
here  passes  oyer  an  embankment  and  yiadnct  17  feet  high.  The  yiUage 
contains  a  few  good  residences,  and  some  comfortable  villas  and  terraces  have 
recently  been  erected  in  its  vicinity.  A  very  neat  Methodist  Chapd  was 
erected  here,  in  the  ecclesiastical  style,  in  1852.     Population,  134  souls. 

Watddby  TcwrUkip. — ^Area,  990  acres ;  population,  49  persons.  The  Vil- 
lage  consists  of  one^fiarm  house  and  a  few  cottages,  and  is  situated  4  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  South  Cave,  and  d  N.E.  of  Elloughton.  Miss  Broadley  is  Lady 
of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  all  the  land,  except  about  200  acres,  awarded  at 
the  enclosure,  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

The  remains  of  an  old  Chapel  of  Eau,  which  stood  here  for  a  long  time, 
were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  chapel  built,  in  1835,  by  the  late  owner  of  the 
soil,  Mrs.  Raikes.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  porch,  and  bell  turret  containing  two  bells.  Some  of  the  windows 
contain  stained  glass ;  the  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  the  seats  are  open.  The 
edifice  is  very  neat. 

Watddby  Hall,  the  manor  house,  was  rebuilt  in  1839,  and  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lambert,  farmer. 

Hessle. — ^The  area  of  this  parish,  according  to  the  Census  Return  of 
1851,  is  3,910  acres,  including  the  coast,  and  the  population,  1,576  souls. 
Theassessed  property  in  1815  amounted  to  £7,373.  Rateable  value,  £11,131. 
The  parish  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Humber,  across  which  is  a 
royal  ferry  to  Barton  on  the  opposite  shore.  Edward  I.  en  suite  crossed  this 
ferry  in  a.d.  1300.  (See  page  11.)  Hessle  is  intersected  by  the  Hull  and 
Selby  Railway,  the  first  intermediate  Station  on  that  line  being  here. 

At  Hessle  Cliff  are  most  extensive  quarries  of  chalk,  and  several  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  whiting ;  and  here  the  great  range  of  the  Wold  district 
terminates.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  3.) 

The  manor  of  HaiseU  was  held  by  the  ancient  lords  of  Holdemess,  and 
afterwards  by  the  lords  of  Cottingham.  The  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  is 
Major  Richard  Sykes,  and  the  other  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  T.  B. 
Locke,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Barkworth,  Esq. ;  but  several 
other  freeholders  have  possessions  in  the  parish. 
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As  we  haye  seen  at  p.  1S8,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull  was  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Hessle,  until  the  year  1661 ;  and  the  incum- 
hents  were  styled  Vicars  of  Hessle-cum-Hull.  The  Living  of  Hessle  is  a 
Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  incumhency  of  the  Hey.  Henry 
Newmarch.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £10.  7s.  Id.,  and  now  re- 
turned at  Jg303.  per  ann.  The  rectorial  tithes  were  commuted,  at  the  enclo- 
sure in  1794,  for  an  allotment  of  ahout  300  acres  of  land  and  a  yearly  modus. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  a  large  handsome  edifice,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  comprising  a  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  west  emhattled  tower, 
surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire.  The  tower  contains  four  hells,  and  a 
clock.  The  clerestory  of  the  naye  is  emhattled,  and  has  five  pointed  windows 
of  three  lights.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  handsome,  and  was  refitted  in 
1853.  There  are  some  stained  glass  windows  in  the  chancel,  and  a  large 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  hy  M.  Parmentier,  in  1711.  This  picture  was 
formerly  placed  ahoye  the  communion  tahle  at  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  and 
was  removed  here  hy  J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  in  1831.  (See  p.  133.)  The  pulpit 
and  reading  desk  are  handsome.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  hy 
three  pointed  arches,  and  the  chancel  from  the  aisles  hy  two  similar  arches. 
The  font  is  an  octagon  hasin  of  stone,  on  a  similar  pedestal.  Three  sides 
of  the  nave  are  galleried,  and  there  is  an  organ  at  the  west  end. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  neat  residence,  near  the  church. 

The  ViUctge  of  Hessle,  which  is  situated  ahout  4  miles  W.  hy  S.  of  Hull, 
is  large,  well-huilt,  and  contains  many  excellent  houses,  some  good  shops, 
and  there  are  a  numher  of  mansions  and  villa  residences  in  the  vicinity ;  the 
finest  of  which  are  Hessle  Mount,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Bentley  Locke,  Esq. ; 
and  Hesslewood  House,  the  seat  of  J.  B.  Pease,  Esq. 

In  the  village  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, and  Wesleyan  Reformers.  The  Hoq)ital  and  School,  given  to  the  parish 
many  years  ago  hy  a  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  form  a  huilding,  containing  three 
low  rooms  for  three  poor  almspeople,  and  a  chamber  over  them  used  as  a 
schoolroom.  The  schoolmaster  is  paid  £16,  per  ann.,  and  the  almspeople 
receive  JS2.  each  per  ann.,  from  Chamberlaine*s  Charity.  (See  p.  379).  The 
poor  of  Hessle  have  other  charities  distributed  amongst  them,  to  the  amount 
of  ahout  £60.  per  ann.  In  1835  an  Act  was  passed  for  a  new  road  from 
Hull  to  Hessle,  which- was  opened  July  d8th,  1826. 

HoTHAH. — ^Area,  3,670  acres ;  population,  336 ;  assessed  property,  £1,96Q. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  parish  was  in  open  fields  and  commons,  abounding 
in  rabbits,  until  1768,  when  it  was  enclosed.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  great  plains  of  Howden  and  York.    The  soil  is  pleasingly 
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undulated,  and  the  scenery  is  of  cbeerful  aspect  The  surface  is  principally  a 
light  and  sandy  loam.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hotham  &mily, 
now  of  South  Dalton,  but  it  is  at  present  the  property,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
of  Henry  Barton,  Esq.,  who  is  also  the  principal  owner  of  the  soiL 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  incumbency 
of  the  Key.  Archer  Thompson ;  it  is  rated  at  £10.  Os.  7|d.,  and  returned  at 
dCd28.  per  ann.  The  tithes  were  commuted,  in  1839,  for  about  £44.,  and 
there  are  about  400  acres  of  glebe  land.  The  Church  (St  Oswald)  is  an 
ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  chapel,  and  a  massy 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing  two  bells.  The  tower  is  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  has  a  belt  of  chevron  or  zigzag  work ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  has  modem  pointed  windows.  The  church  was  restored  in  1755, 
and  has  lately  been  repaired.  In  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  an  organ. 
There  are  some  neat  marble  monuments  in  the  chancel,  to  members  of  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stillingfleet ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  nave  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Owen.  The  Rectory  House,  a  small  ancient  building, 
is  occupied  by  a  farmer. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  1|  mile  N.  of  North  Cave,  and  3 
N.  W.  by  N.  of  South  Cave.  There  is  a  School  held  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  house  occupied  by  the  schoolmistress,  gratis ;  each  being  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Stillingfleet  It  is  supported  by  subscription,  the  Rector 
being  the  largest  contributor. 

Hotham  Hall,  which  stands  in  North  Cave  township,  is  noticed  at  page 
68d.  Hotham  House,  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  is  the  residence  of 
John  E.  Brooke,  Esq. ;  and  Hotham  Villa  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 
W.  Stillingfleet,  Vicar  of  South  Cave.  The  Matwr  House  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Stather,  farmer. 

KiBK  Ella. — This  parish,  together  with  those  of  Hessle  and  Ferriby, 
formerly  constituted  Hullshire,  or  the  County  of  the  Town  of  Eingston-upon- 
HuU,  but  were,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1838,  annexed  to  the  Hunsley 
Beacon  Division  of  Harthill  Wapentake.  The  parish  of  Kirk  Ella  comprises 
the  township  of  that  name,  and  that  of  West  Ella,  as  well  as  the  greater 
parts  of  those  of  Anlaby  and  Willerby,  and  the  hamlets  of  Tranby  and 
Wolireton.  The  area  of  the  entire  parishes  is  4,390  acres,  and  the  population, 
1,167  souls.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £9,784.  The  soil  is  a  strong 
clayey  marl,  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  the  surface,  though  generally  flat,  is 
well  drained.  The  Township  of  Kirk  Ella  contains  980  acres,  and  306  in- 
habitants ;  rateable  value,  £3,353. ;  assessed  property,  £2,780.  This  place 
derives  its  name  from  its  ancient  proprietor  Ella,  the  Saxon  King  of  Deira, 
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of  whose  demesne  it  formed  a  part.  On  the  downs  west  of  Kirk  Ella,  are 
seyeral  circular  pits  or  holes,  and  other  stxong  indications  of  the  site  of  a 
British  Tillage,  adjacent  to  an  ancient  trackway  that  points  to  the  passage  of 
the  Humher  at  Ferriby.  At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Kirk  Ella  belonged  to 
Kalph  de  Mortimer,  and  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Ferriby,  but  how  long  it 
continued  so  is  not  known.  In  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.,  great  part  of  the  lands 
of  Kirk  Ella  and  West  Ella  belonged  to  the  Wakes  of  Cottingham,  and 
Lord  Wake  gave  part  of  the  lands,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  the 
Priory  which  he  founded  at  Haltemprice.  The  manor  of  Kirk  Ella  is  now 
the  property  of  Richard  Sykes,  Esq.,  and  the  other  principal  landholders  are 
Charles  Whittaker,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Wilson. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £13.  2s.  d^d.,  and  now 
worth  £235.  per  ann.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  E.  Sykes,  Esq.  (the  im- 
propriator), and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thompson  is  the  Vicar.  The  tithes  of  Kirk 
Ella,  West  Ella,  and  Willerby,  were  commuted  in  1796  and  1824. 

The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  is  a  Gothic  structure,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  com- 
prises a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  embattled  tower;  the  latter 
is  comprehended  in  the  plan,  and  contains  three  bells.  On  the  south  side  is 
a  porch,  embattled,  as  is  the  clerestory,  which  contains  four  pointed  windows. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  body  by  four  pointed  arches,  those  on  the 
north  side  being  supported  by  circular  pillars,  and  those  on  the  south  by 
octagonal  columns.  The  easternmost  intercolumniation  of  the  north  aisle 
forms  the  Legard  Chapel ;  and  there  are  several  tablets  to  that  ancient  family. 
Between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  good  screen  of  carved  work.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  window  filled  with  stained  glass,  charged  with  figures  represent- 
ing the  Baptism  of  Christ,  St.  John  preaching  in  the  desert,  &c.,  inserted  at 
the  expense  of  B.  Sykes,  Esq. ;  and  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  south 
aisle,  erected  by  subscription,  represents  Our  Saviour  blessing  little  children, 
&c.  Stained  glass  in  the  west  window  of  the  tower  exhibits  figures  of  the 
Evangelists,  St  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  <fec.  In  the  chancel  is  a  beau- 
tiful white  marble  monument,  erected  to  commemorate  Joseph  Sykes,  Esq., 
Alderman,  and  twice  Mayor  of  Hull,  who  died  in  1805.  On  a  base  is  seated 
a  figure  of  Commerce,  with  a  ship,  bales  of  goods,  &c. ;  above  is  a  rock,  and 
sarcophagus,  and  a  figure  of  the  deceased  rising ;  and  there  are  also  repre- 
sentations of  Religion,  Justice,  and  Charity.  There  are  a  few  more  memorials 
to  the  Sykes,  and  other  families.  The  Vicarage  Howe  was  rebuilt  in  1830, 
by  a  grant  £rom  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  by  subscription. 

The  ViUage  of  Kirk  Ella  stands  about  5i  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hull,  and  like 
all  the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hull,  contains  a  number  of  hand- 
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8omo  residences,  principally  belonging  to  the  opulent  merchants  connected 
with  that  port  From  its  elevated  situation  it  commands  some  fine  views  of 
Uull,  the  II  umber,  Holdemess,  &c.  There  is  a  school,  with  a  house  for  the 
master,  but  no  endowment;  and  in  1838,  Richard  Sjkes,  Esq.,  built  an 
Infant  School  here,  which  is  chieflj  supported  by  him.  The  poor  have  the 
rents  of  8a.  37p.  of  land,  awarded  at  the  enclosure,  in  lieu  of  several  parcels 
of  land,  left  by  Francis  Wright,  in  1674 ;  and  the  dividends  of  £180.  IGs., 
navy  5  per  cents,  purchased  with  £200.  left  by  John  Marshall,  in  1803. 

West  Ella  Township  contains  570  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,087., 
and  a  population  of  137  persons.  The  whole  is  the  property  and  manor  of 
lid.  Sykcs,  Esq.,  whose  scat  is  a  handsome  mansion  here,  called  West  Ella 
House.  West  Ella  Hamlet  lies  6  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hull ;  but  several  of  its 
houses  form  part  of  the  village  of  Kirk  Ella.  There  is  a  National  School, 
and  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  here. 

Anlaby  Township,  which  is  mostly  in  Kirk  Ella,  but  partly  in  Hcsslc  and 
Ferriby,  contains  2,020  acres,  and  500  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £2,837. ; 
assessed  property,  £3,985.  This  place  was  anciently  a  possession  of  a  fkmily 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  1100,  a  great  part  of  the  estate  passed  by  inter- 
marriage with  its  heiress  into  the  family  of  Legard,  of  whom  Sir  T.  D.  Legard, 
i3art.»  of  Ganton  (to  whom  belongs  a  great  part  of  Anlaby),  is  the  represent- 
ative. (See  p.  475).  The  township  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Wolfreton  and 
Tranby,  the  former  of  which  is  partly  in  the  township  of  Kirk  EUa.  The 
contests  between  the  villages  of  Anlaby  &c.,  and  the  town  of  Hull,  on  the 
subject  of  fresh  water,  are  noticed  at  pp.  25,  27,  and  28;  and  much  that 
relates  to  this  neighbourhood  will  be  found  in  the  History  of  Hull  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  volume.  At  page  12,  we  have  seen  that  the  waters  of  the 
Humbcr  sometimes  passed  to  and  fro,  over  the  lowlands  between  Hull  and 
Anlaby,  and  that  in  1350,  King  Edward  111.,  ordered  the  road  to  be  raised 
between  these  two  places. 

The  Village  of  Anlahy  is  situated  about  4  miles  W.  of  Hull.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  richly  diversified,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and 
salubrity  of  the  air  render  it  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence.  Consequently 
tlie  villago  and  its  vicinity  possess  several  neat  and  handsome  mansions  and 
villa  residences.  The  Weslcyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a 
chapel  hero;  and  Mr.  Casson  has  here  an  excellent  and  (veH  conducted 
private  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  with  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  &c. 

Willerhy  Township  is  partly  in  Kirk  Ella,  and  partly  in  Cottingham,  and 
contains  820  acres,  and  214  inhabitants.  Assessed  property,  £1,829.  Daniel 
Sykes,  Esq.,  of  Ray  well  (a  pleasant  mansion  in  this  township),  is  Lord  of  the 
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Manor,  and  owner  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil.     The  Hamlet  stands  about  5| 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Hull,  and  contains  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel. 

New  Village. — ^This  is  an  extra  parochial  district,  containing  200  acres, 
and  146  inhabitants.  Assessed  property,  £962.  The  place  formed  part  of 
the  once  wild  uncultivated  morass,  called  Walling  Fen,  and  at  the  enclosure 
of  that  now  fertile  plain,  in  1780,  was  not  allotted  to  any  parish,  but  was 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  part  of  the  expense  of  the  drainage  and 
enclosure.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Newport  and  Gilberdikc,  where  are  commo- 
dious wharves  and  several  brick  and  tile  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  Market 
Weighton  Canal.  The  road  from  North  Cave  to  Howden  passes  through  tiie 
village,  which  is  situated  about  4  miles  S.W.  of  South  Cave.  Some  years 
ago  no  less  than  1,700,000  tiles,  and  2,000,000  of  bricks,  were  made  here 
annually,  but  now  that  the  Eailway  Company  have  closed  the  entrance  to 
the  cansd,  the  quantities  made  are  not  so  large.  There  is  here  a  bed  of  clay 
superior  to  any  in  the  country,  which  is  got  to  the  depth  of  30  feet  below  the 
surface ;  and  this  land,  which  eighty  years  ago  was  a  barren  waste,  has  been 
sold,  for  the  above  manufacture,  for  £200.  per  acre.  The  Wesleyans  and 
Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here. 

North  Ferriby. — This  is  one  of  the  three  parishes  which  formerly 
constituted  HuUshire,  and  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  township  of 
Swanland.  According  to  the  Census  Ketum  of  1841,  the  area  of  North 
Ferriby  township  is  1,610  acres,  and  that  of  Swanland,  2,150  acres ;  but  the 
Census  Ketum  of  1851  gives  the  area  of  the  former  at  1,934  acres,  and  that 
of  the  latter,  4,118  acres,  including  the  coast.  By  local  estimation  Ferriby 
township  contains  1,033  acres,  and  Swanland,  3,040  acres.  The  population 
of  Ferriby,  which  includes  parts  of  the  hamlets  of  Dairy  Cotes,  Wold-Ings, 
and  Newington,  all  of  which  extend  into  the  township  of  Swanland,  is  472 
souls;  rateable  value,  £3,561.  The  parish  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Humber,  opposite  South  Ferriby,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
same  river.  North  Ferriby  was  successively  held  by  the  Mortimers,  the  De 
la  Poles,  the  Bacons,  and  cMtny  other  families,  and  now  belongs  to  a  number 
of  proprietors,  most  of  whom  have  handsome  mansions  in  the  village. 

About  the  year  1200  Lord  Eustace  de  Vesci,  of  Broomfieet,  founded  here 
a  Priory  of  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  but  after  the  extinction  of  that 
Order,  it  was  occupied  by  Canons  of  St.  Augustine,  till  its  suppression  in 
1536,  when  its  revenues  were  valued  at  £95.  lis.  7id.,  or  £60.  Is.  2d.  nett, 
and  it  was  granted  or  sold  to  Thomas  Culpepper.  "  The  site  of  this  Priory," 
says  Hadley,  in  his  History  of  Hull,  p.  850,  "  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
a  hundred  different  persons  between  its  dissolution  and  1696,  all  those  being 
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commonlj  rained^  or  reduced  to  beggary,  that  bad  anjtbing  to  do  with  it." 
No  vestige  of  tbis  venerable  edifice  now  remains,  nor  anjtbing  that  may 
caose  so  macb  as  a  conjecture  tbat  such  a  building  ever  existed.  In  the 
history  of  Hull,  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume,  much  information  will 
be  found  respecting  this  parish  and  neighbourhood.  There  we  have  shown 
that  St  Mary's  Church,  in  that  place,  was  once  a  sort  of  Chapel  of  E&se  to 
the  mother  church  at  Ferriby ;  as  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Hessle.     (See  pp.  7,  135.) 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £S.  Ids.  4d.,  and  now  re- 
turned at  £163.  per  annum,  being  augmented  with  £1,100.  of  Queen  Anne*s 
Bounty  and  Parliamentary  grants,  from  1802  to  1826 ;  £200.  given  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Pyncombe*s  Trustees,  in  1818 ;  and  £200.  given  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Patron  and  impropriator,  W.  W.  Wilkinson,  Esq. ; 
Vicar,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wawn.     The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1824. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  was  rebuilt,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice,  in 
1849,  and  is  a  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  west  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire.  The  tower  contains 
five  bells.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  raised  by  subscription,  aided  by  a 
Government  grant  of  £400.  The  interior  is  very  handsome ;  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  separated  by  arcades  of  four  pointed  arches ;  the  east  window  and 
the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  filled  with  6tained  glass ;  and  there  is  a 
neat  organ,  and  an  elegant  font.  In  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  marble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier  Luke  LiUingston,  who  died  in  1713, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  died  in  1609 ;  also,  a  tablet  to  the  family  of 
Etherington,  who  resided  in  this  parish  for  many  generations. 

The  Village  is  seated  on  a  gentle  acclivity  overlooking  the  Humber,  about 
7  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Hull.  There  is  a  Station  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway, 
about  half  a  mile  S.  of  the  village.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was 
built  in  1828 ;  and  the  School  was  founded  and  endowed  with  £10.  a  year, 
by  Luke  LiUingston,  Esq.,  in  1713,  and  augmented  with  a  similar  annuity 
by  Sir  Henry  Etherington.  It  is  conducted  oiMlhe  national  system,  and  the 
building  in  which  it  is  held  was  erected  in  1828,  by  subscription,  aided  by  a 
grant  of  £40.  from  the  National  Society. 

Dr,  Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  St  Davids,  who  was  deprived  of  his  See 
for  Simony,  in  1669,  was  a  native  of  North  Ferriby 

Swanland  Tomiship, — ^The  population  of  this  township  is  457  persons; 
rateable  valuer  £7,897. ;  assessed  property,  £4,811.  It  includes  many  scat- 
tered farms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Wolds ;  the  estate  of  Braffords  Hall, 
a  handsome  mansion  of  white  brick,  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  deU ;  and 
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Swanland  Hall,  the  elegant  seat  of  John  Todd,  Esq.  In  it  formerly  resided 
the  ancient  family  of  Haldenby,  in  a  splendid  mansion,  of  which  no  remains 
are  left  From  an  eleyated  spot  near  Swanland  mill,  are  seen  the  shores  of 
both  the  Trent  and  Humber,  and  the  low  country  of  Holdemess,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  The  Village  is  delightfuUy  situated  on  a  bold  acclivity, 
one  mile  N.  of  Ferriby,  and  the  landscapes  seen  from  it  are  greatly  admired 
by  strangers  for  their  beauty,  variety,  and  grandeur.  Here  is  an  Independent 
Chapel,  endowed  with  £20.  per  ann. ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  School,  with  an 
endowment  of  JS7.  per  ann.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in  1828. 
Newbald. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  North  and  South 
Newbald.  The  area  of  the  former  township  is  8,960  acres,  and  its  population 
numbers  665  souls.  Kateablo  value,  £5,164. ;  assessed  property,  £5,974. 
The  surface  is  undulated,  the  soil  chalk  and  gravel,  and  the  scenery  pictu- 
resque. Principal  landowners,  John  Clough,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor,  but 
whose  estates  in  this  parish  are  now  advertised  for  sale),  and  Mr.  William 
Stephenson.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber 
Regis  at  £4.,  and  now  worth  £200.  per  annum;  being  augmented  with 
£1,000.,  in  Parliamentary  grants,,  from  1726  to  1816 ;  and  with  £200.  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  in  1778.  It  is  a  peculiar  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Prebendary  of  North  Newbald  in  York 
Cathedral,  who  is  also  the  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes  of  this  township. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1777.  The  present  Vicar  is 
the  Kev.  George  B.  Blyth.  The  Church  (St  Nicholas),  according  to  Allen, 
"  has  been  celebrated  among  architectural  critics  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Anglo-Norman  parochial  edifices  in  the  kingdom."  It  comprises  a  nave, 
chancel,  small  transepts,  and  a  large  square  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower 
in  the  centre,  containing  three  bells.  Within  the  porch  on  the  south  side 
is  a  magnificent  doorway,  composed  of  five  receding  arches  springing  from  an 
impost  which  is  broken  at  each  arch,  and  serves  as  abici  to  four  columns 
attached  to  each  jamb.  The  date  of  this  doorway  is  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century.  Above  the  arch  is  a  statue  of  Our  Saviour,  enclosed  in  the 
vesica  piscis,  which  is  surrounded  with  chevron  and  other  mouldings.  The 
windows  in  the  nave  are  circular  headed.  There  is  a  good  Norman  doorway 
in  the  south  transept,  having  four  receding  arches  of  chevron  work ;  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church  are  two  other  circular  headed  doorways.  The 
chancel  is  of  a  much  later  date,  having  windows  with  pointed  heads.  The 
east  window  is  of  five  lights.  There  is  a  small  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  In  different  parts  of  the  church  are  several 
tiers  of  sculptured  blocking  courses.    The  interior  is  plain ;  the  arches  be- 
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tween  the  nave  and  traii8q)ts,  and  the  chancd  arch,  are  circolar,  with  bold 
chevron  mouldings,  which  rest  upon  three  attached  pillars  with  bold  capitals. 
In  the  chancel  is  a  piscina,  and  a  plain  marble  slab,  erected  by  Lord  Galway, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  P.  Monckton,  Knt,  who  was  buried  here  in  1678.  The 
font  is  circular  and  ancient.  The  Vicarage  House  was  erected  about  the  year 
1845,  and  is  a  neat  brick  building. 

The  Village  is  considerable,  and  well  built,  and  has  a  large  green  in  its 
centre.  It  stands  pleasantly  about  4  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Market  Weighton. 
The  Wesleyans  and  Primitiye  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel  here;  the 
former  was  built  about  the  year  1805,  and  the  latter  in  1889.  A  neat  School 
was  erected  in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  the  Ix>rd  of  the  Manor,  and  it  is  sup- 
ported by  that  gentleman.  Ten  acres  of  land  have  been  let,  in  forty  parts, 
to  as  many  cottagers,  at  the  rate  of  £3.  per  ann.,  and  the  children  of  these 
occupiers  are  educated  free  at  this  school.  There  is  a  large  stone  on  the 
green,  which  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  base  of  a  market  cross,  but  there 
is  nothing  recorded  of  a  market  having  being  held  here  at  any  time. 

Newbald  Hail  is  a  large  brick  building  in  the  village.  The  Manor  House, 
near  the  church,  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Edmond.  There  are  several  good  scattered  farms,  and  neat  houses  in  the 
parish,  viz. — Bushy  Hill,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Stephenson;  Red  House 
(Mr.  Thos.  Hodgson);  Newbald  Lodge  (Mr.  Rd.  Deal);  Flower  HUl  (Mr. 
Goo.  Turner) ;  SoberhiU  House  (Mr.  Thos.  Matterson) ;  Mount  Pleasant  (Mr. 
Johnson);  Syke  House  (Mr.  John  Clarkson);  &c.  There  are  three  wind- 
mills hero,  one  of  which  is  about  to  have  steam  machinery  introduced  into 
it  by  its  owner  and  occupier,  Mr.  Williamson  Cook. 

South  Newbald  Township. — Area,  1,490  acres ;  population,  243  persons ; 
rateable  value,  £2,386.  Lord  Galway  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  his  ances- 
tors, the  Monckton  family,  were  formerly  seated  here.  There  is  but  one 
village  in  both  townships,  or  at  least  the  village  of  South  Newbald  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  North  Newbald.  The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient-building 
in  the  village,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Sharp.  The  poor  parishioners 
have  the  dividends  of  £216.,  3  per  cent,  consols,  and  lands  in  Cherry  Burton 
parish,  which  lot  for  £100.  a  year;  and  the  income  is  distributed  every 
Christmas,  among  24  poor  people  who  have  never  received  parochial  relief. 
This  laud  and  stock  arose  from  the  bequest  of  William  Gill,  in  1728.  There 
are  several  minor  charities,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  pounds  per  annum. 
South  Newbald  has  also  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  York. 

llowLF.Y. — This  parish  extends  between  South  Cave  and  Beverley,  along 
the  southern  dales  and  acclivities  of  the  Wolds.     It  includes  the  six  hamlets 
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or  manors  of  Bentlej,  Hunsley,  Risbj,  Eiplingham,  Rowlej,  and  Little 
Weigbton,  comprising  altogether  6,450  acres,  and  408  inhabitants ;  of  which 
4,450  acres  and  884  persons  belong  to  Kowley,  Hunsley,  BipHngham,  and 
Little  Weighton.  The  rateable  value  of  the  parish  is  £7,251.;  and  the 
assessed  property,  dB10,074.  Amongst  the  chief  landholders  are  Miss  Faw- 
sitt,  Rev.  Robert  Machell,  and  Joseph  Sykes,  Esq. 

Rowley  Hamlet  consists  of  the  parish  church,  rectory  house,  and  one  or 
two  cottages,  situated  on  a  pleasant  eminence,  about  4  miles  E.N.E.  of  South 
Cave.  The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  T.  B.  T.  Hildyard,  Esq. ; 
rated  at  £20.  Is.  8d.,  and  returned  at  £1,300.  per  ann.,  nett.  Rector,  Rev. 
Charles  Thoroton  Hildyard.  The  Rectory  House  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county,  and  has  an  extensive  and  well-wooded  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds, 
with  145a.  2r.  Up.  of  ancient  glebe.  At  the  enclosure,  in  1801,  the  tithes 
were  commuted  for  a  com  rent,  changeable  every  21  years,  and  an  allotment 
of  41a.  8r.  12p.  of  the  common.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  consists  of  a  nave 
with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  edifice  was  restored  and  refitted 
in  1852,  and  the  interior  is  very  neat.  The  chancel  contains  an  ancient 
piscina,  and  the  font  is  both  ancient  and  curious.  The  poor  have  the 
interest  of  £30.,  given  by  Mrs.  Hildyard  and  Mrs.  Wakefield. 

Bentley  contains  1,037  acres,  and  62  inhabitants.  The  Village  stands 
about  2^  miles  S.W.  of  Beverley.  In  a  hedge  on  the  east  side  of  the  village 
stands  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  crosses  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Beverley  Min- 
ster. (See  page  240.)  The  base  and  shaft  are  similar  in  design  to  the 
cross  on  the  Bishop. Burton  road  (See  p.  520);  the  shaft  of  this  cross  is  about 
27  inches  high  above  the  base.  A  small  but  neat  School-Chapel  was  recently 
erected  at  Bentley,  and  was  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Sunday,  Sept.  9th, 
1855 ;  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Long.  The  chapel  not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  con- 
gregation then  assembled,  the  sermon  was  preached  in  the  adjoining  field. 

Hunsley  Hamlet  is  small,  and  is  situated  about  6  miles  S.W.  of  Beverley. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of  more  importance  than  it  is  at 
present,  many  foundations  of  buildings  having  been  dug  up  at  various  times. 
Upon  a  hill  here  was  formerly  a  beacon  that  gave  name  to  the  largest  division 
of  the  Wapentake  of  Harthill.   Hunsley  House  is  the  property  of  Miss  Fawsitt. 

Riplingham. — This  estate  belongs  to  the  Broadley,  Duesbury,  Sykes,  and 
other  famUies.  The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  1  mile  8.  of  Rowley 
parish  church.  Petty  Sessions  are  held  here  every  Monday.  Field  House 
and  farm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Smith  Whiting. 

Risby, — ^Area,  063  acres ;  population,  52  souls.     The  place  consists  of  four 
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farms  and  two  or  three  cottages,  situated  about  3  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Beverley. 
The  estate  belonged  successively  to  the  families  of  StuteviUe,  Riplingham, 
and  Hatfield ;  and  from  the  Hatfields  it  became  vested  in  the  Ellerkers,  who 
now  hold  it.  Risby  Park  is  a  romantic  spot,  well  wooded  and  salubrious. 
The  fine  old  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  a  second  time  about  80  years  ago.  There  are  no  remains  of  the 
building,  but  the  terraces  of  the  south  front  of  the  house  appear  to  remain 
almost  undisturbed.  In  the  grounds  is  a  large  fish  pond,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  embedded  in  trees,  is  the  roofless  ruin  of  a  brick  building,  with  ten 
sides,  and  tall  pointed  windows.  Sir  Ralph  Ellerker,  of  Risby,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  York,  and  died  in  1609. 

Weightan  Parva. — This  hamlet  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Rowley  parish, 
and  the  village  stands  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  valley,  in  a  secluded  spot, 
about  4|  miles  S.W.  of  Beverley.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1827 ;  and  there  is  a  good  school  here,  which  is  voluntarily  supported  by  the 
Rector.  The  Manor  Hotise,  situated  in  the  village,  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  John  Tomlinson,  farmer. 

Skidby. — The  area  of  Skidby,  including  Skidby  Carr,  is  1,250  acres,  and 
the  population  of  Skidby  is  806,  and  of  Skidby  Carr  55  souls.  Rateable 
value,  £1,830. ;  assessed  property,  £3,511.  The  manor  belongs  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  is  held  by  a  number  of  copyholders,  under  the  cus- 
tom of  gavelkind,  and  subject  to  arbitrary  fines.  Joseph  Sykes,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Kirk  are  amongst  the  principal  landowners.  The  parish  lies  to 
the  south  of  Beverley  Parks,  and  extends  towards  Dunswell  and  the  river 
Hull.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Cot- 
tingham.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  is  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  which 
were  commuted  in  1785  and  1798. 

The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  a  small  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a  low  west  tower,  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower  is  of  brick, 
and  was  erected  in  18S7,  and  the  poreh  bears  the  date  of  1777. 

The  Village  is  situated  about  4  miles  S.S.E.  of  Beverley.  The  Manor 
House,  at  the  west  end  of  it,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  farmer. 
The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  1819. 
The  School  and  teacher*s  residence  was  erected  in  1849,  and  is  endowed  with 
£150.  navy  5  per  cent,  annuities,  purchased  with  £150.  left  by  John  Mar- 
shall in  1808,  for  the  instruction  of  eight  poor  children. 

Welton. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Welton  and  Melton ; 
the  former  containing  1,520  acres,  and  683  souls;  and  the  latter,  900  acres, 
and  174  persons.    The  amount  of  assessed  property  in  Welton  is  £3,149. ; 
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and  the  rateable  value,  ^£4,927.  The  surface  for  the  most  part  is  richly 
brooded,  and  the  soil  presents  great  variety,  being  composed  of  chalk,  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel.  The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  passes  within  a  mile  of  the 
village.  Miss  Broadley  is  Lady  of  the  Manor,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
belongs  to  residents. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  incumbency 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bradley  Paget.  It  is  endowed  with  the  rectorial  tithes, 
valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £S6.,  and  now  returned  at  £490.  per  annum. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  and  a  yearly  modus,  at  the  enclosure  in 
1792.  The  Church  (St.  Helen),  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  reign 
of  William  II.,  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  south  transept, 
with  a  large  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  centre.  Some  of  the  windows 
have  square  heads,  and  in  the  pointed  arch  of  the  east  window  is  some  beau- 
tiful tracery.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches 
resting  on  octagonal  pillars,  and  the  arches  between  the  nave  and  the  tran- 
sept and  chancel  are  similar,  the  two  pillars  in  the  latter  having  Norman 
capitals.  There  is  a  piscina  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  In  the  aisle, 
placed  upright,  is  the  effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar,  much  defaced ;  and  there 
are  several  handsome  mural  monuments  in  the  church. 

The  Village,  which  is  pleasant  and  well  built,  is  seated  on  a  fertile  ac- 
clivity at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  within  1^  mile  of  the  river 
H umber,  of  which  it  commands  many  beautiful  views,  as  well  as  of  the 
country  around,  which  is  pleasingly  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  It  is 
about  3}  miles  S.E.  of  South  Cave,  and  10  W.  by  S.  of  Hull. 

The  Wesleyans  have  a  small  chapel  here ;  and  there  are  Schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  conducted  on  the  national  system. 

Welton  Home,  the  seat  of  Miss  Broadley,  is  a  fine  mansion  on  an  ele- 
vated situation,  with  picturesque  grounds,  commanding  extensive  prospects. 
Welton  Grange  is  the  seat  of  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq. ;  and  East  Dale  House  is  the 
highly  picturesque  seat  of  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  North  of  the  village  is  a 
highly  romantic  and  peculiarly  picturesque  glade  called  Welton  Dale,  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  winds  between  two  hills  enriched  with  every 
variety  of  wood,  kt  the  extremity  is  a  small  circular  temple  of  the  Doric 
order,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  erected  as  a  family  mausoleum,  by  R.  Raikes, 
Esq.,  in  1819.  On  the  road  between  Welton  and  Brantingham  are  some  of 
the  most  extensive  and  varied  prospects  in  the  county.  From  one  point  the 
Minsters  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Beverley,  and  Howden  church,  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  a  clear  day.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  4.) 

The  Charities  of  Welton  yield  about  £17.  per  annum,  which  sum  is  ex- 
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pended  upon  the  poor  and  the  school ;  £6.  being  "  for  bajing  and  keeping 
a  town  8  bull." 

Melton  is  usually  stjled  a  chapelry,  but  has  no  chapel  of  ease.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  townsliip  is  £1,028.;  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to 
£1/^50.  The  Villafje  stands  1  mUe  E.S.E.  of  Welton.  Melton  HiU  is  the 
beautiful  seat  of  George  Whitaker,  Esq. ;  and  the  Orange  is  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Paget.  Near  Melton  is  a  submerged  forest,  the  date  of  the 
submerging  of  which  is  not  recorded  in  history. 

WILTON  BEACON  DIVISION.— The  foUowing  parishes  are  comprised 
in  tbis,  the  north- western  portion  of  the  Wapentake  of  Harthill: — ^Aller- 
ihorpe,  Darmby-on-the-Moor,  Bishop  Wilton,  Bumby,  Catton,  Fangfoss,  Full 
Sutton,  Givendale,  Iluggate,  Kiln  wick-Percy,  MiUington,  Nunbumholme, 
Pocklington,  Sutton-upon-Derwent,  Thornton,  Warter,  and  Wilberfoss.  Area 
of  this  division,  54,010  acres  ;  population,  4,382  males,  4,086  females;  total, 
8,408  persons. 

Ai.LKRTiioupE. — This  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Allerthorpe  and 
Waplington.  The  first  mentioned  township  contains  1,565  acres,  and  164 
persons.  The  rateable  value  is  £1,524.,  and  the  assessed  property,  in  1815, 
amounted  to  £1,382.  The  general  surface  of  the  parish  is  flat,  and  well- 
wooded  ;  the  soil  is  of  a  light  and  various  quality,  but  chiefly  sandy.  The 
parish  is  bounded  ou  the  cast  by  the  Pocklington  Canal.  The  principal 
landholders  are  the  Hon.  Captain  A.  Duncombe  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson,  lit.  Dcnison,  p]sq.,  Mr.  lit.  Sanderson,  and  J.  Silbum,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Curacy,  annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Thornton,  not  in 
charge.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  rent  charges.  The  Church  is  a 
small  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  On  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  singular  belfry,  of  two  open  arches,  covered  with  a 
podimontal  cap.  There  are  two  large  bells  in  this  belfry.  A  vestry  was 
orocted  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  few  years  ago.  The  font  is  very 
ancient.     The  Parsonage  House  is  a  little  west  of  the  church. 

The  Village  is  small,  but  very  neat,  and  stands  about  li  mile  S.W.  by  W. 
of  Pocklington.  Allerthorpe  Hall,  tho  seat  of  John  Silbum,  Esq.,  is  a  good 
house,  with  two  fronts,  erected  about  50  years  ago.  Mr.  Silbum  purchased 
this  place  of  tho  Hon.  A.  Duncombe,  in  1851.  The  Manor  House  is  a  farm 
house  at  tho  west  end  of  the  village.  The  School  is  endowed  with  the  interest 
of  JC200.,  left  by  John  Hart,  Esq.,  in  1818.  Other  charities  amount  to 
about  £18.  per  annum. 

}VajiUngton  Township  lies  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  parish,  and  has  no 
villago.     It  consists  of  790  acres,  on  which  there  are  six  scattered  dwellings. 
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Population,  46  souls;  rateable  value,  £676.;  assessed  property, £740.  The 
whole  township  belongs  to  R.  Denison,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  Hall,  a 
neat  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  Warren  Farm,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Robert  Ellis,  was  formerly  a  rabbit  warren.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1839,  for  rent  charges. 

Barmby-on-the-Moor. — ^Area,  2,290  acres ;  population,  486  persons ;  rate- 
able value,  £2,808. ;  assessed  property,  £2,617.  The  surface  for  the  most 
part  is  level,  and  the  soil,  which  is  generally  sandy,  was  chiefly  open  moor 
previously  to  the  enclosure  of  the  parish.  The  chief  proprietors  are  the 
Hon.  A.  Buncombe  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  G.  and  J.  Swann,  Esqrs.,  Robert 
Denison,  Esq.,  and  John  Silbum,  Esq. 

All  our  antiquarians  have  agreed  that  there  are  indications  of  a  Roman 
road  on  the  moor  at  this  place,  where  Dr.  Lister  found  urns,  cinders,  and 
various  marks  of  a  Roman  pottery.  Mr.  Gough  says,  that  near  Barmby 
Moor  Inn  this  road  appears  very  plain,  and  may  be  traced  most  part  of  the 
way  on  the  present  road ;  and  again,  that  a  mile  from  the  inn,  eastward, 
near  moorish  ground,  it  is  particularly  visible,  sometimes  serving  as  the 
present  road,  and  sometimes  left  on  one  side  of  it.  It  is  considered  highly 
probable  that  the  road  from  Stamford  Bridge  to  Barmby  is  Romaii,  and 
that  the  present  turnpike  from  Barmby  to  the  end  of  the  moor  near  Wil- 
berfoss,  is  likewise  Roman;  whilst  from  the  same  place  to  Hayton,  east- 
ward, it  is  distinctly  visible.  Thence  it  is  conjectured  to  have  passed  by 
Thorpe-in-the-Street,  and  joined  the  road  from  Millington  to  Brough,  most 
probably  at  the  top  of  the  hill  near  Goodmanham,  where  the  Roman  road 
to  the  Spurn  branched  ofif. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  a  peculiar  of  the  Dean  of  York, 
rated  at  £6.  6s.  8d.,  and  now  worth  £50.  per  annum,  being  augmented  with 
£400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  One  Vicar  is  ordained  in  this  church  and 
that  of  Fangfoss,  each  reckoned  a  separate  parish,  yet  made  but  one  vicarage. 
The  present  Incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Rt.  Taylor.     Tithes  commuted  in  1777. 

The  Church  (St.  Catherine)  is  an  ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  chance],  with  a  west  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  modem  octagonal 
spire.  The  nave  and  chancel  were  rebuilt,  and  the  interior  refitted,  in 
1851-2 ;  and  it  is  now  a  neat  Gothic  edifice,  with  stained  glass  windows. 

The  Vicarttge  House  is  a  good  brick  building. 

The  Village,  which  was  anciently  a  market  town,  is  seated  on  the  post  road 
to  York,  about  IJ  mile  W.  of  Pocklington.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 
Methodists  have  each  a  small  chapel  here;  and  the  School  and  the  poor 
have  a  charity  fund  amounting  to  about  £38.  per  ann.     The  parish  feast  is 
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held  on  tbe  Thursday  after  July  10th.     The  Manor  House  is  a  farm  house ; 
Barmhy  Grange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cook. 

Bishop  Wilton. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Bishop  Wilton 
with  Belthorpe,  Bolton,  and  Youlthorpe  with  Gowthorpe,  containing  altogether 
7,224  acres,  and  ^^^0  inhabitants;  of  which  the  first  mentioned  township 
contains  4,070  acres,  and  052  persons.  Rateable  value,  £3,753;  assessed 
property,  £3,149.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey  this  parish  had  a  church 
and  a  priest,  and  the  manor  was  held  by  the  See  of  York.  The  place  derives 
its  affix  from  the  palace  which  was  erected  here  by  Archbishop  Neville,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This  episcopal  residence  stood  in  a  moated  field, 
near  the  church,  whore  there  is  now  a  large  farm  house,  and  some  fine  avenues 
of  lofty  trees.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  this  parish  is  the  beacon,  which 
gave  name  to  this  part  of  Uarthill  Wapentake.  The  view  from  it  is  very 
extensive  and  luxuriant,  the  country  beneath  being  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  scenery  is  highly  romantic,  embracing  valleys  of  considerable 
length,  with  hanging  woods,  and  several  small  but  pleasing  streams.  There 
are  some  tumuli,  and  several  good  farm  houses  on  the  Wolds.  The  soil  be- 
longs to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  James  Singleton,  and  several 
other  proprietors.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  the  Dean  of  York ;  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£7.  3s.  G^d.,  and  now  returned  at  £148.  per  ann.,  being  augmented  with 
£1,100.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1756  to  1823.  Sir  T.  Sykes  is  patron, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Shooter,  incumbent.     The  tithes  have  been  commuted. 

The  Church  (St.  Edith)  is  an  ancient  fabric,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  parts  of  a  parish  church,  a  north  chapel.  The  tower  is  comprehended 
in  the  plan,  contains  three  bells,  and  is  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire. 
The  interior  is  spacious ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  four  pointed 
arches  supported  by  octagonal  pillars ;  and  on  one  of  the  windows  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  Nevilles.     The  Vicarage  House  is  a  modern  building. 

The  Village f  which  appears  as  if  embosomed  in  an  amphitheatre,  is  seated 
on  both  sides  of  a  sroali  brook,  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Wolds,  about 
A\  miles  N.  of  Pocklington.  The  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in  1810,  and 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1838.  There  is  a  good  pa- 
rochial school.  Sir  Wm.  llildyard,  in  1032,  bequeathed  out  of  his  manor 
houso  and  estate  here,  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £8.  13s.  4d.,  viz: — £6.  10s. 
for  the  Vicar,  and  £2.  3s.  4d.  for  the  poor.  At  the  enclosure  in  1772,  about 
22  acres  were  allotted  to  the  poor;  who  also  receive  £3.  12s.  per  ann.  from 
other  sources.  A  person  named  Whip  died  at  Bishop  W^ilton,  in  1784,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  115  years ! 
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Behhorpe,  about  one  mile  W.  of  the  village,  consists  of  a  farm,  the  house 
of  which  stands  on  the  moated  site  of  an  ancient  mansion.  Here  is  a  fine 
spring,  which  rises  from  a  hard  grit  stone,  and  was  once  famed  for  its  medi- 
cinal virtues ;  it  is  called  St.  Leonard's  Well. 

BoUon  Township  contains  904  acres,  and  129  persons;   rateable  value, 

£866. ;  assessed  property,  £1,042.     The  soil  belongs  to  several  freeholders. 

The  Hamlet  stands  about  3  miles  N.W.  of  Pocklington,  and  3  miles  W. 

S.W.  of  Bishop  Wilton.     The  Hall  is  now  a  farm  house.     The  Wesleyans 

have  a  small  chapel  here. 

Yoidthorpe  with  Gowthorpe  Township. — The  area  is  1,350  acres,  of  the 
rateable  value  of  £858. ;  population,  105  souls.  The  Hamlet  of  Youllhorpe 
is  situated  about  6  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Pocklington,  and  2  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Bishop  Wilton ;  and  the  Hamlet  of  Gowthorpe,  called  also  Yawthorpe,  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Youlthorpe ;  and  both  are  small  places.  The  land 
chiefly  belongs  to  R.  Lucas,  B.  Egar,  and  J.  Blanchard,  Esquires.  ' 

BuRNBY. — This  parish  contains  1,667  acres,  and  129  soule-;  rateable  value, 
£2,035  ;  assessed  property,  £1,662.  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  the 
surface  undulated,  and  the  scenery  in  many  situations  very  picturesque.  Sir 
C.  H.  J.  Anderson  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  principal  proprietor. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire;  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £7.  15s.,  and  now  returned  at 
£318.  nett  per  ann.     The  Rev.  Charles  Carr  is  the  present  Rector. 

The  Church  (St.  Giles)  is  a  small  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  of  Norman  design.  On  the  north  side  are  marks  of  four  semi- 
circular arches,  which  formerly  divided  the  nave  from  the  aisle,  and  two 
pointed  arches,  which  also  separated  the  chancel  from  a  similar  adjunct. 
The  west  end  of  the  building  was  restored  about  18  years  ago,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  interior  was  repewed  by  the  present  Rector.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  handsome  doorway  and  a  bell  turret,  both  in  the  Norman  style,  erected 
by  and  from  a  design  of  the  present  Rector,  who  likewise  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged the  Rectory  House,  The  latter  is  a  good  commodious  residence, 
situated  a  little  eastward  of  the  church. 

The  ViUage  stands  about  3  miles  S.E.  of  Pocklington,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Derwent,  and  near  the  York  and  Market  Weigh  ton  Railway,  on  which 
line  there  is  an  intermediate  Station  here.  The  Manor  House  is  a  farm 
house  in  the  village.     Part  of  the  village  belongs  to  Hayton  parish. 

Burnhy  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Simeon  Templeman. 

Catton. — The  townships  of  High  and  Low  Catton,  and  East  and  West 
Stamford  Bridge,  are  comprised  in  this  parish,  making  together  8,150  acres. 
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and  1,075  souls,  inclading  Kexbj,  now  an  independent  parish.  The  assessed 
property  amounts  to  £7,048.  The  Township  of  Low  Catton  contains  2,140 
acres,  and  176  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the  parish,  in  which  is  some 
good  land,  is  generally  level,  and  there  are  some  fine  plantations.  The 
manor  of  Catton  includes  the  two  Cattons,  East  Stamford  Bridge,  Full 
Sutton,  Newton-on-Derwent,  and  Wilberfoss,  and  passed  to  Colonel  George 
Wyndham  from  the  late  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  tithes  of  the  whole  parish 
were  commuted  for  aUotments,  at  the  enclosure  in  1760. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  Col.  Wyndham,  and  incum- 
bency of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Fitzroy  Stanhope.  It  is  rated  at  £21. 12s.  8id., 
and  now  returned  at  £270.  nett  per  annum.  The  Church  (AU  Saints)  is  a 
neat  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  north  chapel,  and 
an  embattled  tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  containing  three  bells.  The 
whole  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  15th  century.  An  arcade  of  four  pointed 
arches  divides  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  the  columns  which  support  the 
arches  are  octagonal.  The  font  is  circular.  The  old  rectory  is  now  a  farm 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  yard,  and  the  present  Rectory  House, 
a  good  residence,  stands  a  little  south-east  from  the  church. 

The  Village  of  Low  CcUton  is  agreeably  situated,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Derwent,  about  8  miles  E.  from  York.  There  is  a  good  Schopl,  erected 
in  1841  by  Col.  Wyndham,  and  endowed  by  him  with  £13.  per  annum. 

High  Catton  Township  contains  1,640  acres,  and  177  persons ;  rateable 
value,  £1,405.;  assessed  property,  £1,206.  The  Hamlet  stands  pleasantly, 
on  a  gentle  acclivity,  about  1  mile  E.  of  Low  Catton.  Here  is  a  small 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1805. 

Stamford  Bridge, — This  is  a  considerable  village,  on  both  sides  of  the 
navigable  river  Derwent,  nearly  8  miles  E.N.E.  from  York,  and  IJ  mile 
N.W.  of  Catton,  on  the  high  road  to  Driffield  and  Bridlington.  It  is  mostly 
in  the  Township  of  East  Stamford  Bridge,  which  contains  680  acres,  and  407 
inhabitants,  and  partly  in  West  Stamford  Bridge  with  Scorehy  Township, 
which  has  1,891  acres,  and  165  persons.  The  latter  township  is  locally 
situated  in  the  Ouse  and  Derwent  Wapentake.  The  amount  of  assessed 
property  in  the  former  township  is  £1,229.,  and  in  the  latter,  £2,121. 
Principal  landowners.  Colonel  Wyndham  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Charles  Albert 
Darley,  Esq.,  Thomas  Saltmarsb,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Matterson. 

The  river  is  crossed  at  the  village  by  a  good  stone  bridge,  of  three  semi- 
circular arches.  Here  are  extensive  com  mills,  and  a  large  brick  and  tile 
manufactory,  and  near  the  village  is  a  Station  on  the  York  and  Market 
Weighton  Railway.     A  large  fair  for  horses,  catde,  kc,  is  held  on  the  west 
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side  of  the  bridge  annually,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  December.  A  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  built  here  in  1828.  The  School  was  erected  in  1795,  and  is 
endowed  with  eighteen  guineas  per  annum,  arising  from  Christopher  Whar- 
ton's bequest  of  £600.,  in  1787. 

Burtanfield  House,  the  seat  of  Charles  Albert  Barley,  Esq.,  is  a  modem 
building,  situated  in  a  pleasant  park,  surrounded  with  plantations ;  and  in 
some  gravel  pits  on  the  grounds  have  been  found  several  human  remains, 
supposed  to  be  of  some  of  those  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  between  Harold 
and  Tosti,  which  was  fought  here  in  1066.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  104.) 

Aldby,  or  AtUdby,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stamford  Bridge  is  supposed  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Station  Derventio  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  72) ;  as  well  as  a 
royal  residence  during  the  Saxon  era.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  83.) 

Fakgfoss. — This  parish  includes  the  small  hamlet  of  Spittle,  and  contains 
together  1,864  acres,  and  188  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £1,642.;  as- 
sessed property,  £1,339.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay  and  light  loam.  Fangfoss 
is  a  member  of  the  manor  of  Grimthorpe,  of  which  E.  B.  Denison,  Esq.,  is 
lord.  George  Champney,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  M.  Button  are  the  principal  land- 
owners at  Fangfoss.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  united  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Barmby-on-the-Moor,  a  peculiar  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York.  Patron,  the  Dean  of  York.  It  is  only  valued  at  £46.  per  annum, 
though  it  was  augmented  with  £1,000.  of  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty,  from  1747 
to  1819.     Incumbent  Rev.  R.  Taylor.     The  tithes  have  been  commuted. 

The  Church,  which  is  a  small  neat  edifice,  comprising  a  nave,  chancel, 
south  porch,  and  bell  turret  at  the  west  end,  was  rebuilt  in  1849,  at  a  cost 
of  £860.  The  old  edifice,  which  was  then  pulled  down,  was  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture. 

The  VilUge  is  situated  about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Pocklington.  Fangfoss  Hall, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Champney,  is  now  unoccupied.  There  is  a  place  of 
worship  for  Wesley ans.  The  School  is  supported  by  subscription.  The 
Church  land  consists  of  a  house  and  about  seven  acres,  and  the  poor  have 
annuities  amounting  to  about  20s.  per  annum. 

Full  Sutton. — Area,  950  acres;  population,  165  persons;  rateable  value, 
£900 ;  assessed  property,  £889.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil 
of  a  productive  quality.  The  principal  proprietors  are  the  Trustees  of  the 
late  John  Ramsey,  Esq.,  Rd.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Potter,  and  the  Rector, 
in  right  of  his  church.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  rated  at 
£10.  12s.  8id.,  and  returned  at  £150.  per  ann.  Patron,  Lord  Feversham ; 
Rector,  Rev.  Geo.  Thos.  Terry.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure, 
for  114  acres  of  land.     The  Church  is  said  to  have  been  a  chantry  to  the 
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Priory  of  Watton,  near  Beverley.  The  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1844-6,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  west  win- 
dow exhibits  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  stained  glass,  and  there  is  some  of  the 
same  beautiful  material  in  all  the  other  windows  except  that  at  the  east  end. 

The  Village  is  circular  in  form,  with  a  green  in  the  centre,  and  stands 
about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Pocklington.  A  small  Wesley  an  Chapel  was  built 
here  in  1828.  The  'Manor  Houses  a  little  south-east  of  the  church,  is  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ramsey  Garwood.  The  poor  have  the  interest  of  iSllS., 
left  by  Elizabeth  and  Wm.  Cobb,  about  the  year  1809  ;  and  of  £7.  lOs.,  left 
by  five  donors ;  also  a  rent  charge  of  8s.  per  annum,  left  in  1783,  by  John 
Cobb ;  and  2s.  6d.  yearly,  from  Wood's  charity. 

GivENDALE,  or  GwENDALE. — The  townships  of  Great  Givendale  and  Grim- 
thorpe  are  included  in  this  parish ;  the  area  of  the  former  place  being  741 
acres,  with  61  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  latter,  480  acres, -and  a  population 
of  14  persons.  Rateable  value,  £1,209.  The  country  is  very  fine,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  Vale  of  York.  John  Singleton  is  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  principal  landowner,  and  also  lessee  of  the  great  tithes,  which 
latter  belong  to  the  Prebendary  of  Givendale  and  the  Dean  of  York. 

About  40  years  ago  two  human  skeletons  were  found  in  a  stone  quarry  in 
this  place,  and  near  the  remains  were  two  swords,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  York,  and  the  other  at  the  Givendale  House,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Singleton. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Millington,  rated 
at  £4.  18s.  4d.,  and  now  at  £219.,  being  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  in  1740  and  1755  ;  £500.,  left  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H. 
Finch,  in  1740 ;  and  with  £200.  left  by  J.  Atkins,  Esq.,  in  1754.  Patron, 
the  Dean  of  York ;  Incumbent,  Rev.  W.  R,  Griesbach.  Tithes  commuted 
in  1839.  The  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1849,  and  is  a  neat  Gothic  edifice, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  bell  turret,  and  is  partly  built  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  church.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Wailcs,  and  represents  the  Redeemer  and  his  Apostles;  and  a  handsome 
font  was  presented  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Dykes,  of  York.  The  body  is  divi- 
ded from  the  chancel  by  a  fine  old  Norman  arch.  There  are  some  marble 
tablets  to  the  Singleton  and  Atkins  families. 

The  Village  is  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds,  3 J-  miles  N.  of 
Pocklington.  The  Manor  House  was  rebuilt  in  1852,  a  little  south  of  the 
site  of  the  old  mansion,  and  is  the  residence  of  J.  R.  Singleton,  Esq. 

Qrimthorpe  Township  adjoins,  and  is  divided  into  three  farms.  £.  B. 
Denison,  Esq.,  of  Doncaster,  is  owner  of  the  soil  and  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
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HuGGATE. — This  parish  is  situated  in  the  Wolds,  and  comprises  6,500 
acres,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  is  good  arable  land,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  Its  surface  is  generally  undulated,  and  interspersed  with  deep 
dales,  and  the  soil  is  a  chalky  loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  occasionally 
mixed  with  flint.  The  population  numbers  547  souls;  and  the  assessed 
property  amounts  to  ^23,310.  The  chief  proprietors  are  James  Christie, 
Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  Chas.  Anderson,  and  Sir  T.  Sykes.  Traces 
exist  of  two  ancient  roads  intersecting  the  parish,  and  connecting  two  distant 
Roman  Stations ;  and  there  are  seven  lines  of  entrenchments,  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  Romans  or  Saxons,  with  various  tumuli,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  In  October,  1849,  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Antiquarian  Club  opened  four  early  British  tumuli,  in  a  field  caUed  Howe 
Field,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  in  which  is  a  group  of  several  tumuli. 
In  one  tumulus  was  found  the  remains  of  a  skeleton  ;  in  another,  portions  of 
two  skeletons ;  and  in  the  two  others,  some  fragments  of  yery  early  British 
pottery,  charcoal  mixed  with  earth,  flints,  <Sb.  There  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  these  ancient  graves  had  been  previously  opened. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  incumbency  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  De  Saumarez,  for  whom  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rankin 
officiates.  At  the  enclosure,  in  1773,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  an 
allotment  of  329a.  2r.  37p.,  and  a  yearly  modus  of  £236.  Ss.  2d.  The 
benefice  is  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £16.,  and  now  returned  at  £449.  per 
annum.  The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
year  1220,  by  Ralph  de  Paganel,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  same  name  a 
retainer  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  present  edifice  is  in  the  Transition 
style,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  embattled 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  octagonal  spire.  There  are  two  ogee 
windows  on  the  south  side.  The  interior  is  neat;  the  font  is  very  ancient. 
The  Rectory  House  is  a  commodious  residence. 

The  VilUige  is  situated  in  a  valley,  about  7  miles  N.E.  from  Pocklington. 
The  villagers  are  supplied  with  water  from  a  well  116  yards  deep.  Races 
were  formerly  held  here  in  July.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  each  a  chapel  here.  The  poor  have  annual  rent  charges  amounting  to 
£3.     Huggate  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Cook. 

KiLDwicK,  KiLNwicK  Percy,  or  KiLNWicK-ON-THE-WoLDs. — The  area  of 
Kilnwick  Percy  is  1,561  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,900.;  population, 
93  souls ;  assessed  property,  £1,803.  The  parish  is  an  escarpment  of  the 
Wolds ;  the  surface  is  undulated,  the  soil  very  rich,  the  scenery  picturesque, 
and  interspersed  with  fine  plantations.     The  Hon.  A.  Duncombe  is  Lord  of 
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the  Manor,  and  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  parish,  except  21  acres  of 
glebe  land.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion and  patronage  of  the  Dean  of  York;  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at 
£4.  16s.  3d.,  and  now  worth  £180.  per  ann.  Vicar,  Rev.  M.  A.  Lawton. 
The  great  tithes  have  been  commuted  for  £160.,  and  the  vicarial  tithes  for 
£120.  The  CJiurck  (St.  Helen)  is  a  neat  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  to 
which  a  north  aisle  has  recently  been  added,  a  chancel,  and  belfiy.  The 
interior  is  very  beautiful,  the  pews  and  stalls  being  of  richly  carved  oak,  and 
the  windows  of  stained  glass ;  those  in  the  east  end,  by  Wailes,  are  very 
fine.  The  Vicarage  House,  erected  in  1848,  is  a  good  building,  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style. 

The  ViUage  is  very  small,  and  stands  about  1}  mile  E.N.E.  of  Pocklington. 

Kilnwick  HaU,  the  scat  of  the  Hon.  Captain  A.  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  stately  mansion,  which  has  been  enlarged 
and  much  improved  by  its  present  owner,  who  purchased  the  estate  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  ftrom  Robert  Denison,  Esq.,  of  Waplington 
HoU.  The  grounds  are  good,  and  from  different  parts  of  the  park  are  some 
fine  views  of  the  Wold  district. 

MiLUNOTON. — The  hamlet  of  Little  Givendale  is  included  in  this  parish, 
and  the  area  is  2,750  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,716. ;  population,  289 
persons;  assessed  property,  £1,751.  The  parish  extends  along  the  eastern 
acclivity  of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  on  the  verge  of  the  Wolds.  The 
principal  owners  of  the  soil  are  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  England 
(Lords  of  the  Manor),  Admiral  Mitford,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  Dean  of  Y'ork,  as  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes. 

Millington  is  supposed  by  some  excellent  antiquarians  to  be  the  Roman 
Delgovicia,  though  some  authorities  place  that  military  station  at  Londes- 
borough.  At  Millington  are  traces  of  a  strong  camp,  defended  by  immense 
outworks,  for  60  to  90  feet  in  height,  carried  indiscriminately  over  hills  and 
valleys  to  Garraby  Hill,  where  four  Roman  roads  meet,  and  encompassed  with 
four,  and  in  some  places  six,  ditches,  inclosing  altogether  an  area  of  4,185 
acres,  within  which  are  several  tumuli.  About  it  mile  N.E.  from  Millington 
foundations  of  a  circular  temple  and  two  oblong  buildings,  Roman  pavements, 
tiles,  coins,  and  various  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Great  Givendale.  At  the 
enclosure  of  Millington,  in  1768,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  209a.  1r.  Sp. 
of  land,  and  a  yearly  modus  of  £41. 17s.  Patron,  the  Dean  of  York ;  Vicar, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Griesbach.  The  Church  is  a  small  ancient  building,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  porch.  The  Vicarage  Home  was  enlarged  in  1851, 
by  the  present  Vicar. 
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The  ViUage  is  situated  about  2f  miles  N.N.E.  of  Pocklington.  There  is 
a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel ;  and  the  School  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of 
£200.,  left  by  John  Wilkinson,  in  1801 ;  and  £100.,  left  by  William  Flint, 
in  1804.  In  1696  Wm.  and  Henry  Wilkinson  left  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
the  sum  of  £30.,  which  was  vested  in  the  purchase  of  two  ozgangs  of  land/ 
which  was  exchanged,  at  the  enclosure,  for  7a.  2r.  SSp.,  and  two  beast  gates 
in  a  common  pasture. 

Little  Givendaley  now  one  farm,  belonging  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
lies  about  I  mile  N.  of  Millington. 

NuNBURNHOLME. — This  parish  consists  of  the  townships  of  Nunbumholme 
and  Thorpe-le-Street,  the  latter  being  in  the  Holme  Beacon  division  of  Hart- 
hill  Wapentake.  Nunburnholme  contains  1,480  acres,  and  S29  inhabitants, 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  small  Benedictine  Nunnery,  founded  by  an 
ancestor  of  Roger  de  Merley,  Morley,  or  Mauley,  Lord  of  Morpeth,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  A.t  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  amounted  to 
£10.  3s.  3d.,  and  its  site  was  granted,  in  1542,  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Rutland, 
and  Robert  Tyrwhit  The  convent  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a  mound 
near  the  village.  The  surface  of  the  parish  is  undulated,  the  soil  clay  and 
chalk,  and  the  scenery  picturesque.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  in  the 
parish  is  £2,130.,  and  the  rateable  value  of  Nunbumholme  township  is 
£1,377.  The  principal  landowners  are  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of  the 
Manor)  and  Lord  Muncaster.  The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  £9. 12s.  6d., 
and  returned  at  £340.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York;  Vicar,  Rev.  Eras. 
Orpen  Morris.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1849,  for  rent  charges,  and 
there  are  90  acres  of  glebe  land.  The  Church  (St.  James)  is  ancient,  and 
has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  small  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  In  the 
interior,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  fine  Norman  arch,  and  an  ancient  font. 

The  Rectory  House  is  a  good  residence. 

The  ViUage  is  small,  and  stands  in  the  narrow  dale  of  a  rivulet,  3|  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Pocklington,  on  the  western  ridge  of  the  Wolds. 

Thorpe-le-Street  Township  contains  657  acres,  and  24  inhabitants.  The 
rateable  value  is  £634.  The  manor,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  soil,  belongs 
to  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Everingham,  and  the  land  is  divided  into  two 
farms,  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Thos.  Watson. 
The  place  is  situated  about  2i  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of  Market  Weighton. 

POCKLINGTON. 

Besides  the  township  and  market  town  of  Pocklington,  this  parish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Meltonby,  Ousthorpe,  and  Yapham,  containing  alto- 
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gether  an  area  of  4,668  acres,  and  2,761  inhabitants.  Amount  of  assessed 
property,  £'8,812.  The  sorface,  though  generally  level,  is  in  some  places 
pleasingly  varied,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  a  rich  loam.  The  Township  of 
Pochiington  contains  2,520  acres,  and  2,546  souls ;  and  the  Town  of  Pock- 
^lington,  2,556  persons,  viz : — 1,276  males,  and  1,270  females. 

This  place  probably  derived  its  name  from  its  Saxon  possessor  Poclda,  as 
Bridlington  had  its  name  from  the  Bridlas,  (See  p.  448.)  In  the  time  of 
the  Confessor  it  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria, 
and  after  the  Conquest  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Stephen  Fitz-Odo, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdemess.  In  the  28th  of  Edwd. 
I.  (1800),  the  manor  belonged  to  Henry  Lord  Percy,  who  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  two  annual  fairs,  on  the  eve  and  feasts 
of  All  Saints  and  St.  Margaret ;  and  whose  son  and  successor,  in  the  18th 
of  Edwd.  11.  (1825),  procured  a  grant  of  two  additional  fairs.  The  lands 
have  been  subsequently  divided  among  various  freeholders,  and  the  principal 
proprietors  at  present  are  the  Hon.  Capt.  A.  Duncombe  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq.,  Mr.  G.  T.  Overend,  Mrs.  E.  Loftus,  Mr.  John 
Cook,  and  Messrs.  Ealph  and  Chas.  Green.     The  rateable  value  is  £7,151. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pocklington  are  several  tumuli,  in  which  Boman 
and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been  found.  Two  large  barrows,  or  tumuli,  pro- 
bably of  Druidical  origin,  were  formerly  conspicuous  on  the  West  Green,  and 
a  large  tract  of  land,  now  enclosed,  retains  the  name  of  the  Barrow  Flat 
In  1768,  four  human  skeletons  were  dug  up  in  a  gravel  pit  in  Barmby  field, 
near  Pocklington ;  three  were  without  coffins,  but  the  fourth  was  enclosed  in 
a  coffin,  with  an  urn  at  the  head,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  engraved 
several  ancient  characters. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1814,  a  navigable 
Canal  was  constructed,  communicating  with  the  river  Derwent,  near  East 
Cottingwith,  and  terminating  at  Street  Bridge,  within  a  mile  of  Pockling- 
ton. This  canal  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  has  nine  locks;  and  by  means 
of  it  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  bringing  coal,  lime,  manure,  and 
merchandise,  and  in  taking  away  corn,  flour,  &c.,  to  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and 
other  places. 

The  Town  of  Pocklington  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  vale  of  a  rivulet, 
near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  surrounded  by  a  champaign  tract  of  rich 
loamy  land,  and  distant  18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  York;  7  N.W.  of  Market 
Weighton ;  20  N.W.  of  Hull ;  and  195  N.  by  W.  of  London.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  Market  Place  and  two  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  gas  since 
1884,  by  works  erected  at  the  cost  of  £1,600.,  raised  in  £10.  shares.     Con- 
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siderable  improvemeats  have  been  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ; 
the  Market  Place  has  been  cleared  from  obstructions,  and  rendered  more 
commodious,  bj  the  removal  of  the  ancient  shambles ;  by  arching  over  the 
riyulet,  through  the  bed  of  which  the  high  road  from  Malton  and  Driffield 
previously  passed,  for  more  than  fifty  yards;  and  by  the  construction  of 
spacious  and  well-fomled  roads,  which  diverge  from  it  in  several  directions. 
Near  the  town  is  a  Station  on  the  York  and  Market  Weighton  Railway. 
The  Market,  on  Saturdays,  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions ;  and 
Fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  are  now  .held  on  March  7th  (if  a  leap  year, 
March  6th),  May  6th,  August  5th,  and  Nov.  8th.  There  were  fairs  formerly 
held  here  on  other  days,  but  they  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Petty  Sessions  for 
this  division  of  the  Wapentake  are  held  here,  in  the  Police  Station,  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  every  month  ;  and  the  town  is  a  polling  place  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  East  Riding.  The  York 
Union  Banking  Company  have  a  branch  of  their  establishment  here. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  Curacy  of  Yapham-cum- 
Meltonby,  a  peculiar  of  the  Dean  of  York,  the  patron  and  impropriator, 
valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £10.  Is.  lO^d.,  and  returned  at  £131.  per 
annum  nett ;  being  augmented  with  £700.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from 
1767  to  1822 ;  with  £500.  given  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Finch  and 
his  wife,  in  1717  ;  and  with  £200.  given  by  Mrs.  H.  Griffiths,  in  1822, 
Vicar,  Rev.  James  Francis  Ellis. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
spacious  and  venerable  cruciform  Gothic  structure,  comprising  a  nave  and 
aisles,  transepts  (the  north  having  an  east  aisle),  a  chancel,  and  a  handsome, 
lofty,  well-proportioned,  embattled,  and  pinnacled  tower  at  the  west  end,  with 
two  chapels  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  porch  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave.  The  windows  have  pointed  arches,  and  some  of  them  are  large 
and  embellished  with  trefoil  and  cinquefoil  heads,  and  neat  tracery.  The 
clerestory  windows  are  likewise  pointed.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights. 
Within  the  past  three  years  this  fine  old  church  has  undergone  very  exten- 
sive restorations,  and  has  been  newly  repewcd,  which  has  added  much  beauty 
to  the  interior,  and  the  expense  has  been  defrayed  chiefly  by  voluntary  sub- 
sciiption.  The  arches  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles  rest  on 
circular  columns,  with  plain  capitals  on  the  south  side,  but  capitals  of  a 
highly  grotesque  description  on  the  north  side.  The  chancel,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  edifice,  has  several  finely  carved  stalls.  The 
organ  is  good ;  the  font  is  a  square  basin,  on  a  circular  pedestal ;  and  there 
are  six  beUs  in  the  tower.     There  are  several  monuments  to  the  Dolman  and 
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other  fSumlies;  and  among  them  is  an  elegiuit  mnral*  monoment  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Dohnan,  Esq.,  J.  P.  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  a  member  of  the  Qaonim,  who  died 
in  1589.  This  monument,  which  was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  by  John 
Dobnan,  M,D«,  of  York,  consists  of  three  compartments  of  black  marble.  In 
the  centre  compartment  is  a  recnmbent  effigy  of  the  deceased,  accompanied 
by  a  kneeling  figure  of  hjb  wife,  the  sole  heiress  of  a  member  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Vavasour.  The  other  compartments  exhibit  figures  of  the  three 
sons  and  five  daughters  of  the  deceased,  kneeling,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted with  the  arms  of  the  Dolman  family  quartered  witli  those  of  the 
Vavasours.  There  is  another  handsome  mural  monument  to  Robert  Deni- 
son,  pjsq.,  who  died  in  1829,  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1837,  on  the  three 
pedestals  of  which  are  placed,  in  glazed  compartments,  three  exquisite  pieces 
of  oak  carved  work,  representing  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  On  the  outside,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  slab 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Felling,  of  Burton  Stather,  commonly 
called  the  Flying  Man,  who  was  killed  against  the  battlement  of  the  choir, 
in  his  attempt  to  descend  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  tower  in  1733,  and 
buried  under  the  place  where  he  died.  In  digging  a  grave  at  the  west  end 
of  the  church  in  1835,  an  ancient  stone  was  found,  on  which  was  sculptured 
the  Crucifixion,  with  a  Latin  inscription  requesting  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
John  Stotoby.  This  cross,  which  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  nave  of  the 
church,  has  been  modelled  very  beautifully  for  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  present  Vicarage  House  was  purchased,  and  the  old  one  sold,  about  20 
years  ago.  The  Church  Land,  awarded  at  the  enclosure  in  1759,  for  the  re- 
pairs, &c.,  of  the  edifice,  consists  of  28a.  2r.  4p.,  and  there  are  two  cottages, 
a  house,  and  three  roods  of  land,  which  were  given  for  the  same  purpose  by 
an  unknown  donor. 

There  is  an  Independent  Chapel,  with  an  endowment  of  £10.  a  year ;  a 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  1813 ;  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  erected 
in  1820 ;  all  having  residences  for  the  ministers.  There  is  likewise  a  small 
Catholic  Chapel,  with  a  house  for  the  priest,  but  no  resident  priest  at  present. 

Free  Grammar  School. — This  institute  arose  from  the  munificence  of  John 
Dolman,  L.L.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Pock- 
lington,  who,  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1514),  obtained  a  license  to  found 
in  tho  parish  church,  a  fraternity  or  "  Guild  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas  the  Bishop,"  for  a  master,  two  guardians, 
and  a  number  of  brethren  and  sisters.  He  also  obtained  permission  to  grant 
lands,  &c.,  of  tho  yearly  value  of  20  marks,  to  the  said  Guild,  for  the  purpose 
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of  supporting  a  learned  man  to  teach  grammar  to  all  scholars  resorting  to 
Pocklington  for  such  instruction.  The  Guild  was  dissolved  in  the  Ist  of 
Edw.  VI.  (1647),  but  in  the  6th  of  that  reign  the  school  was  re-constituted, 
as  a*Free  Grammar  School,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  lands  of  the  Guild  appropriated  for  its  maintenance.  These 
now  produce  nearly  £900.  a  year.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  near  York,  to  the  Railway  Company, 
invested  in  the  funds,  for  re-investment  in  land  at  any  favourable  opportunity. 
The  school  has  also  £1.  16s.  8d.  per  annum,  from  land  at  Wetwang,  left  by 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Mountforth.  In  addition  to  these  estates.  Dr.  Dolman,  in 
the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1626),  conveyed  certain  lands  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  now  producing  about  £600.  a  year,  to  the  Society  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  provide  five  Scholarships  at  that  College,  for  scholars 
proceeding  from  this  school ;  those  of  his  name  and  kindred  to  have  the  pre* 
ference.  These  Scholarships  are  now  of  inadequate  value,  but  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  that  by  the  operation  of  the  commission  to  be  appointed 
when  a  Bill  regarding  the  University  of  Cambridge,  now  in  agitation,  shall 
have  received  the  assent  of  the  legislature,  the  greater  portion  of  this  large 
sum  will  be  actually  engaged  in  the  way  of  Exhibitions,  by  scholars  pro- 
ceeding from  Pocklington. 

The  Master  of  this  school  is  appointed  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St. 
John's  College,  and  the  Usher  is  nominated  by  the  Master  and  the  Church- 
wardens, who,  with  the  Vicar  of  Pocklington,  have  the  right  of  filling  up 
vacancies  in  the  five  collegiate  Scholarships.  The  present  Corporation  of 
Master  and  Usher  still  use  the  seal  of  the  original  guild,  which  is  circular, 
having  figures  of  Our  Saviour,  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  centre ;  and  beneath,  the  founder  kneeling.  Legend — SkfiUum  Com- 
mune  Fraiemitas  Nominis  Jliesus  Beatcc  Marios  Sancti  Nicholai  de  Pocklington, 
The  school  buildings  have  been,  since  the  appointment  of  the  present  Master 
(the  Rev.  F.  J.  Gruggen,  M.A,,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  late  Tutor  of  St.  Bees'  College,  Cumberland),  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged. 
They  are  now  both  ample  and  convenient,  a  sum  exceeding  £12,000.  having  been 
laid  out  upon  them,  none  of  which  has  been  charged  upon  the  property  of  the 
school.  The  present  Usher  is  the  R«v.  E.  B.  Slater,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College.  The  school  is  now  in  a  rapidly  improving  condition,  and 
some  of  those  who  have  recently  proceeded  from  it  to  the  University,  are 
obtaining  for  themselves  considerable  honours  and  emoluments  there.  The 
number  of  free  scholars  is  unlimited.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  clas- 
sical tuition,  and  mathematics  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
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education  arc  also  taught  without  charge  to  the  sons  of  all  persons  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  Pocklington,  or  its  neighbourhood,  for  three  years.  The 
boys  are  required  either  to  live  with  one  of  the  masters,  or  to  return  daily  to 
their  own  homes.  There  is  accommodation  in  the  head  master's  house  for 
about  forty  boarders,  and  the  terms  are  sixty  guineas  a  year. 

The  new  National  Schools^  for  100  boys,  70  girls,  and  100  infants,  to- 
gether with  a  house  for  the  master,  were  erected  in  1844,  at  a  cost,  including 
the  value  of  the  site,  of  more  than  £1,400.  Of  this  sum,  the  Committee 
of  Council  paid  £631.;  and  tho  ^^ational  Society  contributed  £60.  The 
site  was  presented  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (lately  holders  of 
land  in  the  parish)  and  the  Hon.  Captain  A.  Duncombe,  their  lessee. 

The  Institution  of  Science  and  Literature  numbers  upwards  of  400  members, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bankin  is  president.  The  Odd  Felloivs*  HaU  was 
erected  in  1839,  and  is  let  for  public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.  In  it  about 
once  a  month  is  held  the  County  Court,  before  Wm.  Raines,  Esq.,  judge,  or 
his  deputy.  Tho  Pocklington  Poor  Law  Union  comprises  47  parishes  and 
townships,  embracing  an  area  of  158  square  miles.  The  Union  Workhouse 
was  erected  in  1852,  and  will  accommodate  118  paupers.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  Charles  Albert  Darley,  Esq. 

The  Townships  of  Yapham  and  Meltonby  constitute  a  Chapelry,  and  contain 
1,818  acres.  The  Hamlet  of  Meltonby  is  small,  and  stands  about  d|  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Pocklington ;  and  that  of  Yapham,  9  miles  N.W.  of  Pocklington. 
Population  of  Yapham,  151  persons;  of  Meltonby,  51  souls. 

The  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1777-8,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  bell  turret  at  the  west  end.  The  Curacy  is  united  to  the  Vicarage  of  Pock- 
lington. The  rent  of  the  Chapel  Lands,  allotted  at  the  enclosure  in  1733, 
are  expended  in  repairing  the  chapel,  feeding  the  poor,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
paid  to  the  schoolmaster. 

Ousthorpe  Township,  which  contains  830  acres,  2  houses,  and  13  inhabi- 
tants, is  situated  2  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Pocklington.  The  land  belongs 
to  Admiral  Mitford.     Here  are  some  traces  of  a  large  moated  mansion. 

Sdtton-upon-Derwent. — This  parish  includes  the  hamlet  of  Woodbouse, 
and  contains  8,360  acres,  and  367  inhabitants,  4Q  of  whom  belong  to  Wood- 
house.  The  rateable  value  is  £3,^1.  The  entire  township,  except  4d 
acres,  belongs  to  Rd.  Goddard  Hare  Clarges,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £14.  14s.  7d.,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Rudston  Read.  The 
tithes  of  Sutton  township  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1776,  for 
194a.  3b.  d3p.  of  land,  and  a  yearly  modus  of  £58.  48.,  but  the  Woodhouse 
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estate  is  still  titheable.  The  living  is  now  returned  at  the  nett  value  of 
£509.  per  annum.  The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  an  ancient  structure,  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  parts  of  a  parish  church.  The  tower  is  embattled  and 
pinnacled,  and  contains  three  beUs.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side  aisles 
by  four  circular  arches,  supported  by  similar  pillars.  The  church  was  re- 
paired in  1841,  and  new  stalls  were  fitted  up  in  it  in  1846. 

The  Bectory  Home  was  rebuilt  in  1855,  and  the  grounds  are  neat. 

The  Village  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  eastern  acclivities  of  the  vale 
of  the  navigable  river  Denvent,  about  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  York,  and  7  W.  by 
S.  of  Pocklington.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  The 
National  School,  established  in  1824,  was  rebuilt  in  1844,  and  is  supported 
by  subscription.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  extensive  flour  mills, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hatfield ;  and  there  are  springs  in  the  place 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  The  Manor  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Preston,  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  close  to  the  church,  and  nearly 
covered  with  ivy.  The  poor  parishioners  have  40s.  a  year  left  by  Thos.  Wil- 
berfoss,  in  1722,  and  6s.  per  annum  fi'om  Wood's  charity. 

Woodhouse  Hamlet  contains  about  1,070  acres,  which  belong  to  the  Crown. 
It  is  situated  about  H  mile  E.  of  Sutton. 

Thornton. — The  townships  of  Thornton,  Melbourne,  and  Storthwaite  (the 
two  latter  being  in  the  Holme  Deacon  Division),  are  included  in  this  parish, 
comprising  altogether  6,540  acres,  and  816  persons.  Amount  of  assessed 
property,  £5,006.  The  first-mentioned  township  contains  2,290  acres,  and 
194  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £1,741.  Colonel  Geo.  Wyndham  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor  and  owner  of  the  township,  except  about  56  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  Curacy  of  AUerthorpe, 
rated  at  £7.  5s.  lOd.,  and  now  worth  £210.  per  annum.  Patron  and  impro- 
priator, the  Dean  of  York ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Christopher  Rawlins.  The  Church 
(St.  Michael)  is  a  small  ancient  structure,  with  a  bell  turret  on  the  roof. 

The  Village  is  situated  near  the  canal,  about  4^  miles  S.S.W.  of  Pock- 
lington. In  1786  the  sum  of  £28.  6s.  8d.,  left  by  various  donors,  was  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  a  School,  towards  the  support  of  which  Col.  Wynd- 
ham gives  £5.  a  year. 

Melbourne  Township. — Area,  3,130 ;  population,  535  souls ;  assessed  pro- 
perty, £2,595. ;  rateable  value,  £2,806.  The  township  is  intersected  by  the 
Pocklington  Canal.  The  landowners  are  James  Christie,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York. 

The  Village  consists  chiefly  of  detached  houses,  situated  about  6  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Pocklington.     Melbourne  HaU  is  the  handsome  seat  of  James 
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Christie,  Esq.  The  mansion  stands  in  a  well-wooded  park.  The  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  here.  In  1810,  £40.  benefaction 
money  was  expended  in  building  a  School  and  an  adjoining  tenement  The 
tithes  were  commuted  for  land  and  a  money  payment  in  1777. 

Storthwaite,  or  Storwood,  Township  has  1,11/2  acres,  and  87  inhabitants ; 
assessed  propeity,  £1,209. ;  rateable  value,  £509.  The  place  is  situated  7^ 
miles  S.W.  of  Pocklington,  and  3^  miles  W.  of  Thornton,  and  belongs  to 
Yarious  owners,  some  of  whom  have  neat  houses  here,  and  amongst  whom 
are  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Robert  Jennings,  and  Mr.  William  Jackson.  A 
Wesleyan  Chajiel  was  erected  here  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jennings. 

Warter. — A  large  portion  of  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  Wolds  is  embraced 
in  this  parish.  Area,  7,000  acres ;  population,  488  persons ;  rateable  value, 
£4,886. ;  assessed  property,  £6,990.  The  scenery  in  many  parts  is  highly 
picturesque.  The  air  is  very  salubrious,  and  from  the  excellence  of  the 
water  the  place  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name.  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Warter,  principal  landowner,  impropriator  of  the  great  tithes, 
and  patron  of  the  church,  is  Gam  el  Augustus  Pennington,  Lord  Muncaster, 
of  Muncaster  Castle,  Cumberland,  and  Warter  Hall.  Lord  Mimcaster  is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  of  Pennington,  the  first  of  whose  ancestors, 
afler  the  Conquest,  bore  the  name  of  Gamel,  and  who  took  their  name  from 
Pennington  in  Lancashire.  Several  of  the  Penningtons  were  knighted  for 
their  valour ;  in  the  29th  of  Chas.  11.  Sir  Wm.  Pennington  was  created  a 
Baronet ;  and  Sir  John  Pennington,  a  Colonel  in  the  army  at  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  was  created  Baron  Muncaster,  an  Irish  peerage,  in 
1783.  The  present  (the  4th  Baron  and  8th  Baronet)  Baron  was  foom  in  1831, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Lowther  Augustus  John,  at  his  death  in  1838. 

At  this  place  a  Priory  of  Augustinians  was  founded  in  1132,  by  Geoflfry 
Fitz-Payn,  (who  purchased  the  lordship  and  estate  of  Morcar,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  fixed  his  residence  here),  and  dedicated  to  St.  James.  It  is 
supposed  by  Burton  to  have  been  situated  not  far  from  "Delgovitia,  the 
Roman  Station.*'  It  was  endowed  with  extensive  possessions,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Dissolution,  when  it  consisted  of  a  Prior  and  ten  Canons,  the  income 
amounted  to  £221.  3s.  lOd.  in  the  gross,  and  £143.  7s.  8d.  nett.  The  site 
was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Rutland.  The  Hospital 
of  St.  Giles,  at  Beverley,  was  annexed  to  this  Priory.     (See  page  274.) 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £4.,  and  returned  at  £100., 
being  augmented  with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1767  to  1818. 
Vicar,  Ptev.  Samuel  Wilson.  The  Cktirch  (St.  James)  is  an  ancient  edifice, 
comprising  a  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.     The  latter  is 
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embattled,  and  contains  two  bells.  The  chancel  contains  some  handsome 
tablets  to  the  Muncaster  family. 

The  ViUage  is  seated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  Driffield  road,  4  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Pocklington.  There  is  a  small  Wesley  an  Chapel,  In  the  vicinity  are 
various  tumuli.  Warter  Hall,  or  Priory,  the  seat  of  Lord  Muncaster,  is  a 
large  modem  mansion,  situated  in  a  well-wodded  park,  1|  mile  west  of  the 
village.  The  old  Manor  House,  where  the  courts  were  formerly  held,  is  now 
a  farm  house  in  the  village,  occupi^  by  Mr.  William  Rickell. 

WiLBEBFOss. — This  parish  contains  two  townships,  viz : — ^Wilberfoss  and 
Newton-upon-Derwent.  Wilberfoss  township  contains  1,230  acres,  and  867 
inhabitants ;  its  rateable  vaLue  is  £1,216. ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  pro- 
perty is  £1,424.  This  place  was  the  property  of  the  Wilberfoss,  or  Wilber- 
force,  family  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  till  1710,  when  their  mansion 
and  estate  were  sold,  and  the  lands  are  now  divided  amongst  Col.  Wyndham 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  Thomas  SaLtmarshe,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  Owst,  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfieldr  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  Capt.  Joseph  Beilly,  and  others.  The  late 
Wm.  Wilberforce,  the  distingtdshed  philanthropist,  was  a  member  of  this 
family.  (See  page  165.)  The  manor  is  a  member  of  the  lordship  of  Catton. 
The  soil  is  various,  but  principally  a  light  sandy  loam. 

A  Benedictine  Nunnery,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  founded  here 
by  Alan  de  Catton,  prior  to  the  year  1153,  which  at  the  Dissolution  had  a 
Prioress  and  twelve  Nuns,  with  a  yearly  income  of  £28.  8s.  8d.  The 
building  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  village.  The  site  was  granted 
to  George  Gale,  in  1554. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Holmes.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £12.,  and  now  at  £67.,  having 
been  augmented  with  £600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  a  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £1,200.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  Col.  Wyndham,  and  three  other 
feoffees,  in  right  of  lands  lying  in  the  parish.  The  Church  (St  John  Baptist) 
comprises  a  nave  and  south  aisle,  a  chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower  con- 
taining three  bells.  The  north  side  of  the  building  is  of  brick,  and  modem. 
The  interior  is  neat.  On  the  floor  of  the  nave  are  the  engraved  effigies  of 
Sir  Rt.  Haton,  Knt.,  in  armour,  and  his  lady.     Sir  Robert  died  in  1447. 

The  ViUage  is  situated  about  5  miles  W.N.W.  of  Pocklington.  The 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in  1824,  and  the  Wesleyafi  Chapel  in 
1824.  The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient  farm  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church  yard.  The  Church  land  is  about  12  acres.  The  poor  have 
some  small  annuities. 
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Newton-upon-Dericent  Township  coutains  1,640  acres,  of  tlie  rateable  value 
of  JCl,d85.;  population,  235  souls;  assessed  property,  £1,619.  Chief  pro- 
prietors, Col.  Wyndham,  Rd.  Price,  Esq.,  Rev.  Geo.  Marsh,  &c.  The  place 
belongs  to  the  manor  of  Catton.  The  Village  is  seated  on  the  eastern  acclivity 
of  the  vale  of  the  river  Derwent,  6  miles  W.  of  Pocklington.  A  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  built  here  in  1817.  The  Poor's  land  comprises  9a.  16p.,  part  of 
which  was  purchased  with  j£40.  left  by  John  Horsley,  in  1719,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  church  land  iu  Wilberfoss,  was  allotted  at  the  enclosure  in  1766. 

HOLME  BEACON  DIVISION.— This  division  of  Harthill  Wapentake 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Aughton,  Bubwith,  EUerton,  Everingham,  Good- 
manham,  Harswell,  Hayton,  Holme,  Londesborough,  Market  Weighton, 
Sancton,  and  Scaton  Ross.  Area,  64,471  acres ;  population,  9,843  persons, 
viz : — 5,045  males,  and  4,798  females.  The  division  derives  its  name  fi'om 
an  ancient  beacon,  which  was  formerly  exhibited  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
on  the  conical  mount  at  Holme-upon-Spalding-Moor. 

AcoHTON. — ^The  townships  of  Aughton,  East  Cottingwith,  and  Laytham, 
containing  in  the  whole  4,295  aci*es,  and  654  inhabitants,  are  comprised  in 
this  parish.  The  Tovcnship  of  Aughton  has  an  area  of  1,790  aci*es,  and  its 
population  in  1851  was  225  souls.  The  rateable  value  is  £1,445. ;  and  the 
amount  of  assessed  property  in  1816  was  £'1,648.  The  parish  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  and  presents  a  tolerably  level  surface.  James 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  one  of  the  principal  landowners. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  near  the  church,  are  tlie  moat  and 
trenches  (surrounding  a  large  mound  seventy  yards  square)  of  the  ancient 
castellated  mansion  of  the  family  of  Aske ;  one  of  whom,  Robert  Aske,  was 
beheaded  and  hung  in  chains  at  Yoi'k,  in  1537,  as  a  principal  in  the  rebel- 
lion called  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  189.)  The  families  of  De  la  Hays  and  Augh- 
tons  also  resided  in  this  parish. 

The  Liiing  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  to  which  is  annexed  the  Chapelry  of 
Cottingwith,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  ;£4. ;  augmented  in  1722,  with 
£200.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  £10.  per  annum,  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Castleton ;  and  now  returned  at  £95.  nett  per  annum.  Patron,  J.  Fletcher, 
Esq. ;  Incumbent,  Rev.  George  M.  Webb.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  situ- 
ated on  high  ground,  near  the  Derwent,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  north 
aisle,  a  chancel,  a  low  embattled  tower,  and  a  porch.  The  tower  contains 
two  bells,  and  on  its  south  front  is  a  vacant  niche,  seven  shields,  and  the 
following  Latin  inscription  in  old  church  text : — Christo/er  le  second  Jih  de 
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Robert  Ask,  chr  ohlier  ne  doy  Ao  Di  1636.*  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  in 
1839,  and  the  remainder  has  suffered  much  from  churchwardens'  "  repairing 
and  beautifying."  The  interior  was  repewed  in  1826.  The  nave  and  aisle 
are  separated  by  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns,  and  the  chancel 
arch  is  Norman,  and  very  beautiful,  having  eight  mouldings  resting  on  three 
attached  columns,  ornamented  with  birds'  heads,  chevrons,  &c.  With  the 
exception  of  the  arch  in  Kirkbum  church  (See  p.  509),  this  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  ornamental  carving,  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  in  the  East 
Hiding.  On  the  chancel  floor  is  a  fine  brass,  bearing  the  efiigies  of  Sir  Ed. 
Aske,  and  Margaret  his  wife.  The  Knight  is  in  plate  armour  of  the  15th 
century.     The  font  is  circular,  with  interlaced  arches. 

The  Vicarage  Home  was  rebuilt  in  1839. 

The  YiUage  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  distant  about  8  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Howden.  The  Manor  House,  or  HdU,  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  near  the 
east  end  of  the  churchyard,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thos.  Eland. 
There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  1824,  and  a  National  School, 

East  Cottingwith  is  a  township  and  chapelry  of  1,140  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  318  souls.  Assessed  property,  JC1,249.;  rateable  value,  £1,190.  The 
chief  proprietors  are  the  Messrs.  Martin,  John  Clough,  and  John  Blanchard, 
Esqrs.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Tate.  The  Village  is  neat,  and  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  across  which  is  a  ferry  at  this  place,  about  2^  miles  N. 
of  Aughton.  The  Chapel,  rebuilt  about  80  years  ago,  is  a  small  plain  brick 
edifice,  with  a  small  low  tower,  on  which  is  a  spherical  cupola.  The  interioi 
was  re-seated  about  ten  years  ago.  The  font  is  new,  and  octagonal.  The 
chapel  yard  has  been  just  enlarged.     There  are  two  bells  in  the  tower. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  annexed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Aughton. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure,  in  1773,  for  an  allotment  and  a 
yearly  modus.  There  is  a  Friends  Meeting  House  in  the  village,  built  about 
60  years  ago,  and  in  the  burial  ground  is  a  fine  walnut  tree.  There  is  also 
a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel,  A  close  called  HaU  Garth  is  probably  the  site  of 
an  ancient  mansion.     The  poor  have  18  acres  of  land,  allotted  at  the  enclo- 

•  Dr.  S.  Pegge  attempts  to  explain  this  singular  inscription,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1754,  pt.  ii.,  p.  407.  He  says  that  it  is  capable  of  two  interpretations,  the 
first  being,  "  I,  Christopher,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Ask,  Knight,  ought  not  to  forget 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1530."  From  this  it  appears  that  Christopher,  son  of  the  aboye- 
mentioned  unfortunate  Robert  Aske,  built  or  rebuilt  this  tower  in  remembrance  of  his 
father's  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1536 ;  but  whether  by  way  of  regret,  or  otherwise,  can- 
not be  derided.  Pegge  also  supposes  by  a  pTosopopaia^  the  tower  itself  to  speak  these 
words,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  then  the  sense  would  be,  "  I  ought  not  to 
forget  Christopher,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Ask,  Knight,  Ao  Di  1586. 
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Bure,  together  with  dOs.  a  year,  left  by  Ellis  Bradley  and  another.  Part  of 
the  rent  of  the  land  is  given  towards  the  support  of  the  school.  The  Pock- 
lington  Canal  communicates  with  the  Derwent  near  this  place.  (See  p.  664.) 

Laytham  Township. — ^Area,  1,866  acres;  population,  111  souls;  assessed 
property,  Jgl,417. ;  rateable  value,  JS849.  The  chief  proprietors  are  Mr.  H. 
A.  Allenby  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  George  Lloyd,  Esq.,  and  R.  N.  Nottingham, 
Esq.  The  Hamlet  is  smaU,  and  is  situated  about  Ui  miles  E.  of  Aughton. 
The  Manor  Howe  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Wharram.  The 
Orange  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  N.  Fowler. 

The  Vicar  of  Aughton  preaches,  Ac,  once  a  fortnight,  in  a  room  of  a  house 
in  the  village,  in  which  the  Wesleyans  also  hold  their  religious  meetings. 

BuBwiTH. — ^The  area  of  this  parish,  with  its  seven  tovmships,  is  10,154 
acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1861  was  1,361  persons.  The 
assessed  property  in  1816  amounted  to  £13,289.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
the  land  is  well  cultivated.  The  Toumihip  of  Bubwith  contains  1,420  acres, 
and  683  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £1,216. ;  assessed  property,  £2,000. ; 
The  principal  landowners  are  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Thos.  Clarke,  Esq., 
Thos.  Weddell,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Chaplin.  The  Hon,  P.  Stourton  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  two  medieties,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  alternately. 
The  first  mediety  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £7.  2s.  6d.,  the  second  at 
£8.  Os.  6d.  Of  the  two  medieties,  one  was  given  by  Guarin  de  Bubwith,  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York ;  and  the  other  was  given  by  John  de  Mow- 
bray, Lord  of  Axholme,  to  Byland  Abbey,  and  fell  to  the  Crown  at  the 
Reformation.  There  were  formerly  two  Vicars  in  this  church,  which  was 
not  unusual.  The  united  medieties  are  now  worth  £102.  per  annum,  being 
augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  1762  and  1792.  Vicar, 
Rev.  William  Geo.  Wilkinson.  The  tithes,  great  and  small,  of  the  townships 
of  Bubwith  and  Harlthorpe,  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure,  in  the  2nd 
Wm.  rV.  (1832),  The  Crown  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  the  impro- 
priators, but  the  Crown  tithes  have  been  ^Id  to  the  landowners. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  on  high  ground,  and  consists  of  a  navo 
with  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  west  tower,  con- 
taining three  bells.  The  clerestory  has  four  square  windows,  and  is  em- 
battled, with  pinnacles,  which  on  the  south  side  bear  shields  of  arms.  The 
chancel,  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice,  is  long,  and  the  east  window  is  of  five 
lights.  Most  of  the  windows  of  the  church  are  square-headed.  The  interior 
is  neat ;  the  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  an  arcade  on  each  side,  of  four 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  circular  pillars.     The  chancel  arch  is  Anglo- 
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Norman,  with  bold  mouldings,  resting  on  three  columns.  There  is  a  chapel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  (now  used  as  a  yestry),  separated  from  it  by 
an  elegant  pierced  screen,  of  wainscot,  which  was  removed  here  from  the 
chancel  arch,  where  it  had  been  erected  in  1781.  The  piscina  is  in  the 
chancel.  On  the  walls  are  several  helmets  and  mantlings  of  the  Vavasours 
of  Melbourne,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  are  the  ancient  arms  of  Boos.  The 
church  was  repaired  in  1702.  The  flat  leaden  roof  of  the  chancel  was 
blown  off  the  building,  into  a  garden  near  the  churchyard,  in  1853,  and  the 
present  neat  high-pitched  slated  roof  was  put  up  in  the  same  year. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  good  substantial  brick  building. 

The  Village,  which  consists  of  two  streets,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  is 
situated  about  6  miles  N.N.W.  of  Howden,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Selby  and 
Market  Weighton  Railway,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Derwent, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  here  of  three  large  and  seven  smaller 
arches.  A  weekly  com  market  on  Wednesday  was  established  here  about 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the  opening  of  the  above- 
mentioned  railway,  on  which  line  there  is  an  intermediate  Station  here. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists. 

There  is  a  Staith  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  landing  lime,  gravel,  coal, 
&c.,  and  for  shipping  com  and  potatoes,  this  district  being  famed  for  the 
production  of  the  latter  esculent;  and  great  quantities  of  them  are  sent 
annually  from  hence  to  the  West  Riding,  &c.  There  are  two  Breweries  in  the 
village  ;  the  largest  of  which  was  established  about  80  years  ago,  and  is  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Blanshard ;  and  the  other  is  occupied  by  Mr.  T. 
Turner.  A  large  tract  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  called  the 
Ings,  is  subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  after  heavy  rains, 
but  it  yields  very  fine  crops  of  hay.  The  poor  of  the  whole  parish  have  six 
acres  of  land,  left  by  Jas.  Turner,  in  1714 ;  and  the  poor  of  Bubwith  town- 
ship have  eleven  acres,  left  by  one  of  the  Hotham  family.  This  is  the  birth 
place  of  Nicholas  de  Bubwith,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  one  of  the  English 
prelates  that  attended  the  Council  of  Constance,  in  1415. 

Breighton-cum-Gunby  Township. — Area,  2,030  acres ;  population,  193  per- 
sons; rateable  value,  iSl,002.;  assessed  property,  £1,253.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  Robert 
Scholefield  and  J.  A.  Hepton,  Esqrs.,  being  lessees  under  him.  There  are 
about  500  acres  unenclosed,  and  150  acres  of  common. 

Breighton  Hamlet  is  situated  about  1^  mile.  S.  of  Bubwith.  A  close  called 
Hall  Garth  is  evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion,  the  moat  of  which 
still  remains.     The  farm  and  manor  of  Gunby  consists  of  about  300  acres. 
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and  is  now  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Burtt.  It  is  seated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  N.  from  Breigb- 
ton.  Gunbj  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  standard  bearer,  Gilbert 
Tison,  and  it  afterwards  gave  surname  to  the  family,  from  it  called  De  Guneby, 
which  resided  here  for  many  generations.  The  old  mansion  was  taken  down 
some  70  or  80  years  ago. 

Foggathorpe  Toiaiship  contains  1,284  acres,  and  99  souls ;  rateable  value, 
£1,457. ;  assessed  property,  £1,491.  Chief  proprietors,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  Mr.  William  Jewett,  and  Mr.  B.  Taylor.  This  place,  which  in 
Domesday  is  called  Fidcathorpe,  was  also  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  his 
standard  bearer.  The  Ackroyds  had  an  ancient  mansion  here,  which  was 
moated  on  three  sides,  and  was  taken  down  in  1743,  and  a  farm  house  built 
on  its  site.  There  is  no  assemblage  of  houses  here  that  might  be  called  a 
village,  the  farm  houses  and  cottages  being  scattered  all  over  the  township. 
The  place  is  situated  about  3  miles  E.  from  Bubwith.  The  Grange,  a  large 
brick  building,  erected  in  1839,  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  William 
Jewett.     There  is  a  small  but  neat  Methodist  Cliapel,  built  in  1803. 

Oribthorpe  Township  consists  of  three  farms  and  a  few  cottages,  situated 
3  miles  E.  of  Bubwith.  It  contains  875  acres,  chiefly  the  property  of  Col. 
George  Wyndham,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Population,  52  souls.  Kateable 
value,  £635.     The  hamlet  is  very  small. 

WiUitpft  Township  contains  855  acres,  and  33  inhabitants.  The  assessed 
property  of  Gribthorpe  and  Willitoft  amounts  to  £1,874.  The  Hamlet  stands 
about  2  miles  S.W.  of  Bubwith.  Willitoft  Hall  was  formerly  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Vavasours.  The  property  now  belongs  to  Wm.  Green, 
Esq.,  and  the  old  mansion  was  demolished  many  years  ago.  The  present 
hall  is  a  farm  house,  erected  about  the  year  1825.  About  150  acres  of  this 
township  are  situated  in  Aughton  parish. 

Harlthorpe  Township  contains  520  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £462. ; 
population,  78  souls.  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Hon.  Philip  Stourton ;  principal 
landholders.  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Thos.  Eland,  and  Mr.  Dodsworth. 
The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  2  miles  E.  of  Bubwith. 

Spaldington  Township. — Area,  3,710  acres ;  population,  323  souls ;  rate- 
able value,  £3,170.  It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Spalding  Moor.  The  soil 
belongs  mostly  to  Lord  Londesborough  and  Sir  H.  M.  Vavasour. 

The  ViUage,  which  is  scattered,  is  seated  about  4  miles  N.  by  E.  of  How- 
den  ;  and  the  township  includes  the  scattered  hamlet  of  Spaldington  OtUside, 
on  the  Market  Weighton  road,  4  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Howden.  At  this  place 
also  was  a  mansion  of  the  Vavasour  family,  a  fine  old  building  in  the  Eliza- 
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betban  style,  wbicb  was  pulled  down  in  1838.  Tbe  present  ball,  tbe  pro- 
perty of  Sir  H.  M.  Vavasour,  and  residence  of  Robert  Goldtborp,  Esq.,  is  a 
large  brick  building,  witb  stone  dressings,  erected  in  1840.  Here  is  a  small 
ancient  Episcopal  Chapel,  and  a  Metbodist  Cbapel,  built  in  1820. 

Ellebton  Priory. — This  parish  extends  over  an  area  of  2,562  acres,  and 
has  342  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is  £2,229.;  and  JC2,076.  is  the 
amount  of  the  assessed  property.  The  parish  lies  on  the  cast  side  of  th£ 
river  Derwent,  and  tbe  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  WiUiam  Worswick 
(Lord  of  tbe  Manor),  and  —  Bridges,  Esq. 

Before  the  year  1221,  Wm.  Fitz-Peter  founded  here  a  Priory  of  Canons, 
of  the  Order  of  Seropringham,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Law- 
rence. The  canons  were  obliged  to  maintain  thirteen  poor  people.  Accor- 
ding to  Burton,  the  convent  was  situated  in  so  "  flat  a  country,  as  not  only 
to  be  a  little  above  the  reach  of  the  water  when  the  Derwent  overflows  tho 
adjacent  grounds.'*  At  its  dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  the 
society  consisted  of  a  Prior  and  nine  religious,  and  its  revenues  amounted  to 
dS62.  8s.  lOd.  nett  per  ann.     In  1542  the  site  was  granted  to  John  de  Aske. 

Tho  Church  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bev.  J.  D. 
Jefferson,  and  incumbency  of  the  Bev.  W.  G.  "Wilkinson,  Vicar  of  Bubwith. 
It  is  rated  at  £10.,  and  was  augmented,  in  1732  and  1794,  with  £400.  of 
Queen  Anne^s  Bounty,  and  with  land  worth  £210.,  given  by  Hugh  Bethell, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  freeholders.  It  is  now  returned  at  £210.  per  annum. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1802. 

The  Fabric  (St.  Mary)  was  rebuilt  some  ten  years  ago,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  bell  turret,  in  which  are  two  bells.  The  interior  is 
very  neat,  the  seats  are  open,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  of  oak,  the  font 
is  new  and  octagonal,  and  there  is  much  stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The 
expense  of  the  building  was  defrayed  chiefly  by  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Jefferson. 
The  old  church  was  part  of  the  nave  of  the  ancient  conventual  church,  and 
was  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation. 

The  Village  is  neat  and  pleasant,  and  stands  about  9  miles  N.W.  of  How- 
den.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here.  There  are  Almshouses  for  six 
poor  persons,  foimded  and  endowed  in  1610,  by  Sir  Hugh  Bethell,  and 
further  endowed  at  the  enclosure  of  the  common,  with  an  allotment  of  about 
nine  acres.  Each  inmate  now  receives  £3.  12s.  per  annum,  and  a  supply  of 
coals.     The  Poor's  land  consists  of  21  acres,  given  by  an  unknown  donor. 

The  Manor  House,  or  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the  Codringtons,  who  added 
the  name  of  Bethell,  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  near  the  church.  EUerton 
Orange  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Knapton,  farmer. 
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EvMiiNGiiAM. — Area,  3/i>0  acres ;  population,  207  souls ;  rateable  ralae, 
k^flUl. ;  assessed  projrerty,  i:5i,ri73.  Wm.  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  The  surface  is  level,  the  soil  of  a  light  sandj  nature,  with,  in 
many  parts,  a  substratum  of  claj,  and  the  neighboarhood  exhibits  much 
beautiful  sccneiy. 

The  lordship  of  f]Terii)gham,  sometimes  written  in  old  records  Engdering- 
Jiam,  anciently  belonged  to  a  family  who  took  their  name  from  it,  of  whom 
the  first  we  meet  with  is  Robert  de  Everingham,  who  died  seized  of  the 
manor,  in  the  30th  of  llenry  III.  (1240j,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  his 
posterity.  The  family  held  the  manor  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  by  the 
service  of  performing  the  office  of  butler,  at  their  palace,  on  the  day  of  their 
cnthronization.  Adam,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  Everingham  family,  who 
died  in  the  44th  Edw.  HI.  (1371),  left  only  heirs  general,  who  brought  his 
estates  into  other  families.  In  the  10th  of  Henry  IV.  (1409),  Thomas  Earl 
of  Kent  possessed  this  manor,  and  by  Eleanor,  his  daughter,  it  passed  to 
Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  manor  and  the  whole  of  the  soil 
in  the  parish,  except  the  glebe  land,  now  belongs  to  William  Constable  Max- 
well, Esq.,  of  Everingham  Park,  in  this  place,  and  Carlaverock  Castle,  Dum- 
frieshire.  The  family  of  Maxwell  is  very  ancient,  and  the  present  lord  of 
fjveringham  is  a  claimant  of  the  peerage  of  Herries,  in  Scotland. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £8. 
Cs.  8d.,  and  now  worth  £237.  per  annum.  At  the  enclosure  in  1765,  an 
allotment  of  140  acres  of  land,  and  a  yearly  modus  of  £80.,  were  awarded  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  Patron,  Mrs.  Martin ;  Rector,  Rev.  John  William  KnoUys 
Lockwood.  The  Church  (Blessed  Virgin)  is  a  plain  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  porch,  of  brick,  and  a  stone  tower.  The  interior  is  plain, 
and  an  apothecary's  mortar,  embedded  in  one  of  the  pillars,  serves  for  a  font. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  Eectory  House,  a  very  good  residence,  with  neatly  arranged 
grounds,  stands  nearly  opposite  the  church. 

The  Villa^je,  which  is  small,  is  situated  6  miles  W.N.W.  of  Market 
Weighton.  Everingham  Park  is  the  seat,  as  has  been  observed,  of  Wm.  C. 
Maxwell,  Esq.  The  park  is  rich  in  sylvan  beauties,  is  very  well  wooded, 
and  stocked  with  deer,  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  (fee,  are  laid  down 
and  planted  with  great  taste.  The  Hall  is  a  stately  brick  building,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  extensive  offices.  Among  the  paintings  is  a  large  one 
of  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his  four  brothers.  Near  the  mansion  is  a  magnificent 
Catholic  Church  J  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  St  Everildis,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Max- 
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well,  at  a  great  expense,  and  opened  on  the  lOtli  of  July,  1839.  It  is  on  the 
plan  of  the  most  ancient  crucifonn  fabrics,  with  a  semicircular  sanctuary  at 
one  end,  and  an  ante-chapel  at  the  other ;  one  of  the  transepts  being  the 
Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  used  as  a  sacristy, 
or  vestry.  The  whole  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  has  a  richly  panelled 
ceiling,  resting  on  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  with  an  elegant  enta- 
blature, and  between  them  are  niches  and  panels,  with  statues  and  basso- 
relievos.  The  high  altar  is  of  the  richest  Italian  marble,  and  in  large  niches 
in  the  walls,  on  both  sides  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  on  pedestals  in 
other  parts,  are  full  length  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Everildis.  There  are  likewise  sixteen 
basso-relievos,  representing  the  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  The  statuary  decorations  were  executed  by  the  eminent  Italian 
artist  Signer  Bozzoni,  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Vinelli,  of  Rome.  The  side 
chapel  is  very  rich  in  decoration  and  ornament,  and  over  the  ante-chapel  is  a 
tribune,  or  gallery,  in  which  is  a  fine  organ,  by  AUen,  of  London.  The  ser- 
vices are  now  conducted  by  Priests  of  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, who  reside  in  a  convenient  house  in  the  park,  called  The  Priory, 

A  Free  School,  for  boys  and  girls,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  is 
supported  by  the  same  gentleman.  Field  House  and  farm  is  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Thomas  Easingwood. 

GooDMANHAM. — This  pansh  comprises  2,930  acres,  and  325  inhabitants ; 
rateable  value,  £2,958.;  assessed  property,  £2,013.  The  soil  is  a  light 
loam,  resting  upon  chalk,  the  surface  is  undulated,  and  the  scenery  very 
picturesque.  The  principal  landowners  are  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of 
the  Manor),  the  Rector  in  right  of  his  church,  W.  D.  T.  Duesbery,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Lofthouse,  Mr.  Robert  and  the  Misses  Leighton. 

This  place  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  According  to  some  writers  the 
ancient  Britons  had  here  a  Druidic  temple,  and  a  regular  establishment  of 
Druids,  Bards,  and  Eubates,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbouring 
wood  of  Deira ;  and  hence  some  authorities  derive  the  ancient  name  of  the 
place,  Godmundingham,  from  Godo,  in  the  Celtic  language,  an  uncovered 
sanctuary,  or  temple,  and  mynyddig,  a  hilly  place.  The  present  village  is 
supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  Station,  Delgo- 
vitia,  but  this  is  disputed  by  others,  and  that  long  lost,  and  perhaps  still 
undiscovered  Station,  is  placed  by  various  writers  at  Millington,  Londes- 
borough, Market  Weighton,  and  Old  Malton.  At  Goodmanham,  according 
to  Bede,  was  situated  the  great  Pagan  Temple  of  Northumbria,  which,  in  the 
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words  of  Drake, ''  in  all  probability  was  on  the  very  spot  of  ground  wbere  the 
church  now  stands."  At  page  84  of  toI.  i.  of  this  history,  we  have  noticed 
the  conrersion  to  Christianity  of  Edwin,  the  Saxon  King  of  Northumbria, 
and  of  Coifi,  the  high  priest,  or  arch-flamen,  of  Paganism — ^thexshief  minister 
of  Thor  and  Woden — ^in  the  year  637 ;  together  with  the  desecration  and 
destruction  of  the  great  temple  of  idolatry  at  Goodmanham.  <'  This  place, 
where  the  idols  were,  is  still  shown,"  writes  Bede,"  is  not  far  from  York,  to  the 
eastward,  beyond  the  river  Derwent;  and  is  now  called  Godmundingaham, 
where  the  high  priest,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  true  God,  profaned  and  des- 
troyed the  altars  which  he  had  himself  consecrated."  The  Tenerable  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  has  fallen  into  an  obvious  chorographical  error,  \ 

in  describing  the  situation  as  not  fax  from  York,  and  near  the  Derwent,  for  i 

it  is  scarcely  less  than  18  miles  from  the  former,  and  at  least  10  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  latter.  But  Mr.  Burton  excuses  this  mistake  in 
regard  to  distance,  by  observing  that  Bede,  living  a  dose  monastic  life  in  bis 
cell,  wrote  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  would  naturally  describe 
the  site  of  this  temple  of  idols,  with  respect  to  the  nearest  and  most  remark- 
able objects  in  the  country,  which  were  certainly  the  city  of  York  and  the 
river  Derwent. 

"  The  ancient  name  Godmundingaham,"  writes  Allen, ''  does  not  properly 
indicate  such  a  structure  as  is  generally  understood  by  the  word  temple,  but 
rather '  Deorum  septa,*  an  enclosure  of  gods;  and  Bede  himself,"  he  continues, 
"interprets  it  not  *  templum,'  but ' idolorum  locus,'  a  place  of  idols."  Bur- 
ton thinks  that  this  expression  might  allude  as  well  to  Koman  as  to  Saxon 
idols.  Drake  and  Dr.  Gibson  are  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  temple  of 
either  Roman  worship  or  construction,  but  a  place  dedicated  to  Saxon  idolatry, 
and  enclosed  with  a  hedge  instead  of  walls.  In  a  field  about  100  yards  south 
of  the  church,  are  some  extensive  and  strange  looking  mounds,  now  called 
Hoice  Hills,  and  these  earthworks  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Coifis  temple;  but  Drake,  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  and  others,  who  excavated 
several  parts  of  this  uneven  ground,  pronounced  the  mounds  nothing  but 
vestiges  of  old  chalk  or  lime  pits. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary ,  observes  that  Bede  never 
said  that  Godmundingaham  meant  a  place  of  idols.  It  simply  means,  he 
(Mr.  Wright)  continues,  the  ham  or  home  (residence)  of  the  first  of  the  Saxon, 
or  rather  Angle,  possessors  of  the  locality — the  Godmuudings,  or  descen- 
dants of  Godmund.  It  is  now  impossible  to  tcU,  writes  the  same  authority, 
whether  Godmund  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  one  of  the  expeditions 
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to  Britain,  or  whether  he  was  some  older  hero  of  the  country  from  which  the 
Angle  settlers  came,  or  whether  again  he  may  have  been  the  head  of  a  race 
of  priests.    In  Domesday  the  place  is  spelt  Godmundham. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  royal  residence  of  the  Saxon  monarch,  "  the 
winter  house  in  which  the  King  sat  in  the  ninth  month,*'  and  in  which  the 
discussion  between  Paulinus  and  Coifi  took  place,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  Londesborough. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £12.  lis.  8d.,  and  returned  at  £447. 
per  annum.  Patron,  Mrs.  Blow,  wife  of  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev. 
William  Blow.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure,  in  1775, 
for  about  730  acres  of  land.  The  Church  (AH  Saints)  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated knoll  in  the  village,  in  a  rather  remarkable  position ;  and  is  an  early 
Norman  structure  of  some  architectural  interest.  Formerly  it  was  always 
set  down  as  Saxon,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  the  Pagan  temple ;  but  whether  the  ruins  of  that  temple  were  used  in  its 
construction  or  not,  the  present  church — the  oldest  and  principal  part  of  it — 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century. 
There  are  several  alterations  and  additions  of  much  later  times.  The  plan  of 
the  church  comprises  a  nave,  north  aisle,  and  south  porch,  a  chancel,  and  a 
low  massive  embattled  tower,  containing  three  bells,  and  having  in  its  lower 
part  the  remains  of  a  Norman  doorway,  now  almost  entirely  concealed  by  a 
buttress.  Within  the  porch  is  a  semicircular  arch.  The  interior  was  re- 
paired and  repewed  in  1828;  three  massive  circular  arches  divide  th^nave 
and  aisle ;  the  chancel  arch  is  round,  recessed,  square-edged,  and  ornamented 
with  the  billet,  trowel  point,  and  a  profuse  variety  of  zigzags ;  and  the  tower 
arch  is  semi-Norman,  twice  recessed.  The  present  windows  are  of  different 
periods.  The  rare  old  Norman  chancel  is  ceiled,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
recent  writer,  *'  made  tidy  after  the  most  approved  manner  of  a  modem  sitting 
room,  so  that  all  traces  of  its  ancient  work  are  utterly  obliterated,  and  inter- 
nally there  is  no  sort  of  interest  left  in  it."  There  are  two  fonts  in  this 
church,  one  of  very  ancient  rude  workmanship,  and  the  other,  which  is  of  the 
16th  century,  is  very  large,  handsome,  and  elaborate.  The  first-mentioned 
font  is  a  hexagonal  stone,  of  about  1}  foot  in  height,  and  a  little  less  to  the 
sides,  with  a  roimd  bowl  and  drain,  perfectly  plain  except  a  little  grooving 
round  the  top  and  bottom.*     The  more  modem  font  is  octagonal,  with  a 

•  Thifl  old  font  was  either  given  away,  or  purchased  by  some  fhrmer  in  the  parish, 
when  the  other  font  was  introduced,  in  whose  farm  yard  it  remained  for  many  genera- 
tions, till  1805,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  and  removed  to  the 
garden  of  the  parsonage  at  Hotham,  but  afterwards  restored  to  the  church.    Dr.  Stukely, 
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panelled  plinth  enriched  with  elegant  tracery,  and  bearing  shields  of  arms» 
inscriptions,  &c.*  The  Bectory  House,  a  large  white  brick  building,  was 
erected  in  1823-4  by  the  present  rector.  The  gardens,  shrubberies,  &c., 
around  it  are  very  neat. 

The  Village  is  romantically  situated  upon  one  of  the  lower  acclivities  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Wolds,  about  1}  mile  N.E.  of  Market  Weighton. 
"  That  there  have  been  on  all  sides  of  it  very  extensive  erections,  is  plain," 
writes  Allen,"  from  the  disturbed  and  mutilated  state  of  the  soil."  The 
Wedeyan  Chapel  was  built  in  1838.  The  Manor  House,  in  the  village,  is  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Stephenson.  Grove  Cottage  is  the  property  and 
residence  of  Mr.  Rt.  Leighton.  There  are  several  scattered  farms  among 
the  lofty  chalk  hills  of  the  Wolds,  amongst  which  are  The  Orangey  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Jas.  Harrison ;  The  Lodge,  of  Mr.  Thos.  Green ;  Wold  House, 
of  Mr.  J.  Jarratt ;  and  the  farms  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  John  Stather, 
James  Shaw,  E.  West,  J.  Stephenson,  and  F.  Brough.  Two  streams  which 
rise  in  this  parish,  unite  and  turn  a  water  mill.  This  stream  divides  the 
parishes  of  Goodmanham  and  Market  Weighton.  There  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  in  this  parish. 

Habswell. — Area,  1,106  acres;  population  81  pe'rsons;  rateable  value, 
;£801. ;  assessed  property,  £846.  Sir  Chas.  Slingsby  is  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
owner  of  all  the  land,  and  patron  of  the  Rectory.  The  parish  is  situated  in 
the  vale  of  the  small  river  Foulness.  The  Living  is  rated  at  J£4.,  and  now 
wortlr  about  £200.  per  ann.  Rector,  Rev.  Wm.  Collins.  The  tithes  were  com- 
muted for  £174.  68.  lOd.,  and  there  are  43  acres  of  glebe  land.  A  Rectory 
House  is  now  (1865)  being  built.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  small  plain 
building,  with  a  nave  and  chancel.  The  interior  is  very  plain  and  humble, 
boing  fitted  up  with  Bve  pews  and  a  few  seats  or  forms.  In  the  chancel  is 
the  piscina.     The  font  is  ancient  and  octagonal. 

the  anUquarian,  averred  that  it  was  even  in  this  font  that  Paulinus  baptised  Coifi.  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  a  man  so  learned  should  have  gravely  written  such  a  fabulous 
statement,  in  the  face  of  the  clear  testimony  of  Bede.  Stukely  says,  "  The  Apostle  Pau- 
linus built  the  parish  church  of  Goodmanham,  where  is  the  font  in  which  he  baptised 
the  heathen  priest  Coifl ;"  Bede  remarks,  "  Paulinus  baptised  in  the  river  Swale,  because 
as  yet  oratorios,  or  fonts,  could  not  be  made,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  in  those  parts." 
•  Round  the  upper  ledge  of  this  font,  is  the  following  inscription,  partly  defaced : — 
"AU  ma  be  saved  of  yor  cliarete  pra  for  them  that  this  font  mayd.  Robert  Clevynge, 
parson.'*  Robt  Clevynge  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  Goodmanham,  Feb,  18th,  1522, 
and  died  in  150^,  On  the  lower  ledge  appears  to  be,  "Ave  Maria  gratia  plena  dominus 
tecum  benedicta  tu  in  multieribus;"  and  in  tlifferent  parts  arc  shields,  inscribed  "Lade 
— Jesus — Christus — help,"  and  the  arms  of  Hastings  and  Grimstone,  who  were  patrons 
of  the  living,  together  with  the  oi'ms  of  the  See  of  York,  and  of  St.  William. 
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Tho  Village  is  very  small,  and  stands  3  J  miles  W.S.W.  of  Market  Weigh  ton. 
The  Manor  House,  near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  situated  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  moated  mansion,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Nottingham, 
farmer.  In  the  garden  is  what  appears  to  be  the  ancient  holy  water  font 
belonging  to  the  church.  There  are  indications  of  a  moated  mansion  in  a 
field  east  of  the  church. 

Hayton. — This  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Hajton  and  Bielby. 
The  area  of  Hayton  is  1,846  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  JC2,271 ;  and  220 
inhabitants.  Amount  of  assessed  property  in  the  parish,  £2,564.  The 
principal  landholders  are  Wm.  Hy.  Rudston  Read,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Henry  Preston,  Esq.,  Mr.  Simeon  Templeman,  and  John  Singleton,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  at  £7.  lis.  0}d. ;  augmented  with  JB200. 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  £200.  given  by  Mrs.  St.  Quintin ;  and  now 
returned  at  £288.  per  ann.  Patron,  the  Dean  of  York ;  Vicar,  R«v.  C.  ?. 
Graham.  The  great  tithes  were  commuted  for  a  rent  charge  of  £326.  7s.  Od., 
and  the  smaU  tithes  for  £80.  The  Church  (St.  Martin)  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  porch,  and  tower.  The  latter  contains 
three  bells.     The  Vicarage  House  stands  a  little  south  of  the  church. 

The  Village  is  situated  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Pocklington.  A  small  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  here  was  rebuilt  in  1850.  Tho  School,  a  neat  building, 
erected  in  1854,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  stands  near  the  site  of  an  ancient 
hall.  The  Manor  House  is  a  fine  old  building,  N.E.  of  the  church,  in  tho 
occupation  of  Mr.  Robert  Appleton,  farmer.  The  poor  of  Hayton  have  16 
acres  of  land  in  Bielby,  and  some  small  rent  charges. 

The  Township  of  Bielby  contains  1,220  acres,  and  305  souls.  Rateable 
value,  £1,446.  Chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  Merton  College,  Oxford  (Lords 
of  the  Manor),  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  John  Singleton,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Thos.  Jackson.     The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Pocklington  Canal. 

The  Village  stands  4  miles  S.  of  Pocklington,  and  in  it  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease, 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  the  remains  of  Norman  workmanship  still  existing 
in  different  parts.  The  Living  is  a  Curacy,  not  in  charge,  annexed  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Hayton.  The  tithes  of  the  township  were  commuted  in  1814. 
Here  is  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  1837.  The  poor  have  12a.  of  land,  left 
by  Luke  Bateman,  in  1648,  and  three  annual  rent  charges  amounting  to  30s. 

Holme-upon-Spaldino-Moor. — This  parish  extends  over  an  area  of  10,820 
acres,  and  contains  1,713  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is  £8,359.,  and  the 
assessed  property  amounts  to  £8,722.  This  estate  was,  during  several  cen- 
turies, possessed  by  the  Constables  of  Flamborough,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  celebrated  Sir  Marmadukc  Laiigdalo,  one  of  the  bravest  Generals  and 
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most  steady  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  in  all  his  misfortunes ;  and  who,  after 
the  Restoration,  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Langdale,  of  Uolme-upon-Spalding-Moor.  This  title  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  the  fifth  and  last  Lord  Langdale,  in  1777,  when  his 
estates  devolved  on  his  daughter  and  heiress,  now  Dowager  Lady  Stourton. 
This  parish  belongs  to  many  freeholders,  but  the  largest  proprietor^  and  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  is  the  Hon.  Philip  Stourton  (son  of  the  last  and  brother  of  the 
present  Lord  Stourton),  who  holds  the  estate  of  his  mother,  the  already 
alluded  to  Lady  Stourton.  T.  H.  S.  Sotheran,  Esq.,  and  Hy.  Presten,  Esq., 
are  also  large  landowners  here.  The  parish  is  skirted  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  river  Foulness,  the  surface,  with  the  exception  of  an  isolated  eminence, 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  beacon  from  which  this  division  of 
Harthill  Wapentake  has  its  name,  is  generally  a  level  flat ;  and  the  soil  is 
chiefly  of  a  light  and  sandy  quality,  having  been,  previously  to  the  enclosure 
in  1776,  a  swampy  moor.  According  to  tradition  a  Cell  for  two  monks  was 
founded  here,  cither  by  one  of  the  Vavasours  of  Spaldington,  or  the  Con- 
stables of  Holme,  when  a  great  part  of  this  region  was  a  trackless  morass ; 
the  employment  of  one  of  the  monks  being  to  guide  travellers  over  the  dreary 
wastes,  whilst  the  other  was  imploring  the  protection  of  heaven  for  those  who 
were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  road ;  and  these  offices  they  alternately 
performed.  The  Cell  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  edge  of 
Spalding  Moor,  at  Welham  Bridge,  about  3^  miles  S.  of  Holme ;  but  some 
think  it  more  probable  that  the  establishment  was  at  Monk  Farm,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  moor,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  the  site  of  a  small  moated 
building  seems  to  favour  the  latter  opinion.  At  present,  indeed,  when  these 
extensive  wastes  are  well  drained,  enclosed,  and  cultivated,  overspread  with 
well-built  farm  houses,  and  crossed  by  good  turnpike  roads,  a  stranger  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  any  danger  could  ever  be  apprehended  in  travelling 
through  such  a  district;  "but  there  are  old  persons  yet  living,"  writes  Mr. 
Allen,  in  1839,  "  who  can  remember  the  time  when  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  country  would  have  found  it  both  a  difficult  and  dangerous  attempt 
in  foggy  or  stormy  weather,  to  cross  the  common  without  a  conductor. 

The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  Begis  at  £10.,  and  now  re- 
turned at  j£600.  per  ann.  The  patrons  and  impropriators  are  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  under  whom  the  Vicar  holds 
the  Lay  Rectory  (consisting  of  1,325  acres,  awarded  at  the  enclosure  in  lieu 
of  tithes)  by  lease,  for  his  life,  at  a  peppercorn  yearly  rent.  There  are  about 
63  acres  of  vicarial  glebe.  Vicar,  Rev.  Charles  Yate.  The  Church  (All 
Saints,  or  St.  John  Baptist)  stands  on  the  Beacon  Hill,  and  is  a  neat  struc- 
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ture,  comprising  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  an  elegant 
and  well-proportioned  tower.  The  latter  appendage  has  a  richly  pierced 
parapet,  crowned  with  eight  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  contains  three  hells. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  front  is  a  niche,  in  which  is  an  ancient  statue. 
The  nave  and  isles  are  divided  hj  arcades  of  three  pointed  arches  supported 
hj  circular  columns.  In  the  chancel  is  a  tahlet  to  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling, 
Vicar  of  this  parish  and  Dean  of  Peterborough,  who  died  in  1833.  The 
church  was  repaired  and  re-pewed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of  £300. 

The  Vicarage  Housb  is  a  large  brick  building,  situated  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  church. 

The  curious  and  remarkable  mount,  upon  the  summit  of  which  the  church 
is  situated,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  It  is  about  forty  yards 
high,  but  the  ascent  is  easy,  and  from  the  top  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
flat  country  stretching  from  the  Wolds  to  the  river  Ouse,  in  which  York 
Minster  is  a  prominent  feature.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  churoh  are 
the  remains  of  the  beacon  above-mentioned,  which  was  frequently  used  during 
the  late  wars.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  hill  is  a  bed  of  gypsum,  in  which  has 
been  found  ammonites,  or  snake  stones.  Chapel  HiU,  a  small  eminence  in 
the  village,  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  sacred  edifice  called  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  This  chapel,  or  a  chantry  within  it,  was  founded  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Constable,  in  1394,  and  his  descendants  presented  chaplains  to 
it  until  1532.  Sir  Marmaduke  endowed  it  with  one  messuage,  sixty  acres  of 
land,  and  one  acre  of  meadow,  in  Holme ;  and  the  said  messuage  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  house  on  Chapel  HiU,  now  called  Chapel  House. 

The  Village  is  large  and  scattered,  and  situated  about  4^  miles  S.W.  of 
Market  Weighton.  It  is  sometimes  called  Hemphohne,  from  the  great  quan- 
tity of  hemp  formerly  grown  near  it.  The  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in 
1826,  in  connexion  with  which  is  a  School,  and  a  house  for  the  master.  The 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected  in  1850.  The  National  School,  for 
both  sexes,  was  built  in  1824.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  this 
neighbourhood,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  18th,  1822 ;  and  another  shock  was  ex- 
perienced in  1843,  soon  after  the  great  earthquake  in  the  West  Indies. 

Holme  HaU,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  P.  Stourton,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
mansion  of  brick,  situated  in  a  fine  domain,  embellished  with  pleasure 
grounds  and  plantations,  extending  to  the  summit  of  the  beacon  hill.  At- 
tached to  the  mansion  is  a  small  but  neat  Catholic  Chapel,  and  a  good  resi- 
dence for  the  priest,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cookshoot.  The  CathoUc  School  is 
supported  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Stourton. 

Holme  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Boast,  farmer.     The  poor 
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parishioners  have  property  producing  about  £80.  per  annum,  bequeathed  by 
Sir  M.  Constable,  in  1485,  and  by  Peter  CarliU,  in  1666.* 

LoNDESBORouGH,  or  LoNDSBROuoH. — This  parish,  the  name  of  which  in 
old  records  is  spelt  Loncburgh,  and  Launsburgh,  comprises  4,200  acres,  and 
a  population  of  S03  persons.  Rateable  value,  £3,413. ;  assessed  property, 
£2,592.  The  place  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement 
of  some  kind,  and  Drake  does  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  to  it  the  much  dis> 
puted  Roman  Station,  Delgovitia,  the  road  from  which  to  Brough,  he  says, 
is  in  a  continued  straight  lino,  and  was,  even  in  his  time,  still  called  Hum- 
her  Street.  The  ancient  road  passed  through  the  park,  and  was  discovered 
in  making  one  of  the  canals  through  it.  It  was  composed  of  scarce  materials, 
covered  by  about  15  inches  of  soil,  and  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  broken 
through.  The  Roman  road  to  Spurn  also  branched  off  here.  All  writers 
agree  that  this  place  was  at  least  an  outpost  or  a  villa  of  the  Romans,  for 
several  of  their  coins,  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  sepulchral  deposits,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  village,  park,  and  garden,  and  under  the  hall  itself; 
but  no  foundations.     As  has  been  observed  in  the  account  of  Goodmanham, 

•  At  page  152  of  this  vol.  is  noticed  the  prelinunaiy  steps  which  bad  been  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1855,  for  the  establishment  of  a  EefomuUory  School  for  Juvenile 
Offenders.  Since  then,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  ioonding  such  a  School  (to 
be  conducted  exclusively  on  Protestant  principles),  on  a  farm  of  40  acres,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malton — ^the  noble  Earl  baring  offered  to 
let  that  quantity  of  land,  or  more  if  required,  on  lease  to  the  Committee  of  the  Befor- 
matory  Institution.  It  has  also  been  determined  to  establish  a  similar  institute,  for  the 
three  Hidings  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  reformation  of  offenders  whose  parents  profess  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  the  Kight 
Eev.  Dr.  Briggs,  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  baring,  with  great  liberality,  pre- 
sented to  the  Catholic  Committee,  for  the  use  of  the  institution,  a  house  ond  fiBom  of  70 
acres  of  land,  in  the  parish  of  Holme-upon-Spalding-Moor,  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  put  the  establishment  in  operation  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  may  be  here 
observed  that  the  farm  which  the  good  Bishop  has  so  generously  and  charitably  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  village  of  Holme, 
and  is  considered  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  such  an  institution.  The 
land  was  given  some  years  ago  to  Dr.  Briggs,  by  the  late  Sir  E.  M.  Yavasour,  and  it  was 
intended  at  one  time  to  found  a  Monastery  upon  it;  and  with  this  riew  buildings  intended 
to  form  one  side  of  a  quadrangle  were  erected,  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  a  few 
religious,  who  are  said  to  have  much  improved  the  land.  We  understand  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  proposed  Reformatory  will  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  religious  community.  The  management  of  the  institute  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  Chas.  Langdale,  Hon.  P.  Stourton,  W.  C.  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Render,  V.G.,  Bevds.  J.  Walker,  W.  Fisher, 
R.  Brown,  and  M.  Trappes;  Sir  C.  Tempest,  Sir  W.  Lawson,  and  T.  Meynell,  Jan.,  J. 
Holdsworth,  S.  S.  Byron,  and  R.  G.  Gainsforth,  Esquires. 
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Mr.  Wright  is  of  opinion  that  Londeshorough  was  the  site  of  King  Edwin's 
yiUa,  and  the  scene  of  the  conference  related  by  Bede.     (See  vol.  i.,  p.  84.) 

Londeshorough  was  the  lordship  and  estate  of  Thomas  de  Bromflete,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  and  his  son  Henry  dying  without  issue,  this  lord- 
ship, with  seyeral  other  estates,  descended  to  Margaret  his  daughter,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body.  This  lady  married  John,  Lord  Clifford,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  her  eldest  son,  was  very 
young  when  his  father  was  killed  at  Towton  Field,  as  his  grandfather  was  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  both  fighting  for  the  Lancastrian  right  to  the  Crown. 
When  the  family  of  York  became  at  length  settled  on  the  throne,  this  Henry 
was  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  Yorkists  seeking  always  to  extirpate  those 
families  which  had  been  their  enemies,  by  cutting  off  their  branches,  who 
they  feared  would  revenge  their  ancestors'  blood.  Lady  Clifford,  his  mother, 
being  fearful  of  their  designs  upon  her  sons,  placed  Henry  at  Londeshorough, 
where  she  then  lived,  with  a  shepherd,  who  had  married  her  nursemaid,  and 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  child ;  and  Richard,  her  second  son,  was  sent 
into  the  Netherlands.  Upon  being  examined  by  the  adverse  party,  the 
mother  stated  that  both  her  sons  had  been  sent  beyond  sea,  and  whether 
they  were  alive  or  not  she  could  not  tell.  This  answer  satisfied  them  for  the 
present,  but  not  long  after  a  report  that  the  Lord  Clifford  was  alive  reached 
the  court,  upon  which  the  mother  removed  the  shepherd  to  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  to  hold  a  fSarm  there,  her  son  going  with  him,  and  continuing  with 
him  in  the  capacity  of  a  shepherd  until  King  Henry  VII.  came  to  the  throne, 
when  he  (Lord  Clifford)  was  restored  to  all  his  honours,  castles,  and  estates, 
at  the  age  of  S^  years,  and  notwithstanding  his  mean  education,  he  became 
an  eminent  man. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  Sir  Fras.  Clifford,  of  Londeshorough, 
succeeded  his  brother  George  in  the  Earldom  of  Cumberland.  His  son 
Henry,  the  fifth  and  last  Earl  of  that  family,  dying  without  male  issue,  his 
only  daughter  and  heiress  carried  this  estate  in  marriage  to  the  Boyles,  Earls 
of  Cork,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1846  the 
manor  and  estate  was  sold  to  George  Hudson,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased, in  1860,  by  the  present  noble  proprietor,  who  takes  from  it  his  title 
of  Lord  Londeshorough.     (See  vol.  i.,  page  678.) 

Londeshorough  Hall,  the  ancient  mansion  of  a  branch  of  the  Clifford  family, 
was  taken  down  in  1819,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  its  beau- 
tiful park  was  divided  into  two  farms,  though  it  still  retains  a  park-like 
appearance,  and  is  rich  in  the  picturesque.  On  the  side  next  the  village  is 
an  avenue  of  venerable  trees,  on  each  side  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and 
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near  the  village  a  neat  manBion,  in  the  Elizabethan  stjle,  was  built  in  1839. 
Rising  in  bold  ascents  towards  the  Wolds,  the  park  commands  a  varielj  of 
charming  and  extensive  prospects.  The  view  from  the  site  of  the  hall  is 
roost  varied  and  magnificent.  In  the  park  was  a  fish  pond  of  nine  acres, 
now  drained  off  and  converted  into  pasture. 

The  Laving  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  £16.,  and  returned  at  ig798.  per  annum. 
Patron,  Lord  Londesborough ;  Rector,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Geoige 
Howard.  Tithes  commuted  in  1816  and  1821.  The  Church  (All  Saints) 
stands  on  the  verge  of  the  park,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  containing  three  bdls.  The  windows 
are  of  various  forms.  The  interior  is  plain ;  the  nave  and  aisle  are  sepa- 
rated by  four  pointed  arches  resting  on  circular  columns ;  the  chancel  arch 
is  circular;  and  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches 
supported  by  octagonal  pillars.  There  are  a  few  monuments,  among  which 
is  one  in  the  chancel  to  Lady  Grisold,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  who  died  at 
Londesborough  in  1613 ;  and  a  brass  inscription  on  the  floor  to  Margaret, 
Lady  Clifford  and  Vescy,  wife  of  John,  Lord  Clifford  and  Westmorland,  who 
died  in  1493.     The  font  is  octagonal,  upon  a  union  of  dwaif  pillars. 

The  Beetory  Home  is  a  good  commodious  residence. 

The  Village  is  pleasant,  and  picturesquely  seated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Wolds,  about  3  miles  N.  from  Market  Weigbton.  The  National  School, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  chiefly  supported  by  Lord  Londesborough 
and  the  Rector.  An  Hospital  was  founded  here  about  the  year  1680,  by  the 
first  Earl  of  Burlington,  and  Elizabeth  his  Countess,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Clifford,  last  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  twelve  poor  aged  bachelors,  widowers, 
or  widows.  They  endowed  it  with  JDIOO.  per  ann.  out  of  the  manor  of  Lon- 
desborough, and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  nominates  the  almspeople. 

Eaathorpe  is  a  small  hamlet  in  this  parish,  situate  1  mile  E.  of  the  village. 

MARKET    WEIGHTON. 

This  parish  comprises  the  market  town  of  Market  Weighton,  the  chapelrj 
of  Shipton,  and  the  hamlet  of  Arras,  containing  altogether  7,348  acres,  and 
3,437  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  Toumship  of  Market  Weighton  and 
Arras  is  3,001  souls.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £9,398. ;  and  the 
rateable  value  of  the  town  and  township,  £8,475. 

Camden,  Gale,  Stukely,  and  Horsley,  place  the  Roman  Station,  Delgovitia, 
at  Market  Weighton,  though  it  appears  to  have  no  pretensions  to  that  dis- 
tinction, except  the  correctness  of  its  distance.  No  Roman  remains,  except 
a  few  coins,  have  been  found  here,  "  and  there  are  not  any  marks  of  an- 
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tiquitj,  writes  the  author  of  Beyerlac,  "  but  a  tumulus  and  some  earthworks 
in  the  hall  close,  looking  towards  Goodmanham,  apparently  the  site  of  an 
ancient  residence."  We  have  frequently  obsenred  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  this  disputed  Station  has  been  placed  by  the  antiquarians,  at  Londes- 
borough,  Goodmanham,  Millington,  Old  Malton,  &c. ;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  its  foundations  are  yet  undiscovered ;  though,  for  ourselves,  we 
incline  to  the  supposition  that  Millington  was  the  ancient  Delgovitia.  Near 
this  town,  however,  are  several  ancient  barrows,  but  they  appear  to  be  Danish 
rather  than  Roman  monuments,  and  afford  reason  to  believe  that  this  place 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  bloody  action  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  of 
which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history.  WeighUmy  or  Wighton,  lay  on  the 
Roman  way  called  Humber  Street,  and  Mr.  Wright,  an  excellent  antiquarian, 
suggests  that  it  was  anciently  Weg-tun,  or  town  on  the  way. 

Before  the  Conquest  the  manor  of  this  place  belonged  to  Morcar,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  but  to  whom  King  Wm.  granted  it  we  know  not,  for  we  find 
nothing  of  it  till  the  5th  Edward  11.  (1819),  when,  it  being  in  the  hands  of 
Pane  Tibetot,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  he  obtained  of  that 
monarch,  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  here  on  Tuesday,  and  an  annual 
fair  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  St.  Maiy  Magdalen.  In  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VI.  the  manor  belonged  to  Henry  de  Bromflete,  who  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  weekly  market  here  upon  Wednesday,  and  two  fairs ;  one  upon  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Invention,  and  the  other  upon  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
He  had  been  an  eminent  warrior  in  the  time  of  Heniy  V.,  but  in  his  old  age 
he  led  a  veiy  pious  retired  life ;  and  at  his  death  he  gave  this  lordship,  with 
several  others,  to  be  sold,  and  the  price  of  them  to  be  laid  out  for  the  weal  of 
his  soul,  in  the  endowment  of  chantries,  and  other  works  of  charity.  The 
chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  present  are  Lord  Londesborough  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  Thomas  William  Rivis,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  and 
William  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq. 

The  Toum  of  Market  WeighUm  is  small,  but  busy  and  well  built,  and  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Beverley  to  York,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds, 
19  miles  E.S.E.  from  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is 
distant  10  miles  W.  from  Beverley ;  12  N.E.  by  N.  of  Howdcn ;  18  N.W. 
by  W.  of  Hull ;  and  190  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London.  From  a  hill  near 
the  town,  it  is  said  that  on  a  clear  day,  the  towers  of  York,  Lincoln,  and 
Beverley  Minsters  may  all  be  seen.  The  Foulness  rivulet  crosses  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  south,  supplies  the 
head  basin  of  the  Market  WeighUm  Canals  which  extends  southward  to  the 
Humber,  near  Faxfleet,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  crossing  Walling  Fen,  and 
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cat  soon  after  the  drainage  and  enclosure  of  that  and  the  other  fens  and 
marshes  in  the  neighboorhood,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centuiy. 
The  Market,  held  every  Wednesday,  is  well  supplied,  and  since  the  opening 
of  the  railways  from  this  town  to  York  and  Selby,  the  com  market  has  much 
improved.  Fairs  are  held  for  cattle  and  sheep,  May  14th ;  for  horses.  Sept 
2drd ;  for  horses  and  cattle.  Sept  24th ;  and  for  sheep.  Sept  d5th.  The 
latter  fair  for  sheep  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  Here  is  a  branch 
of  the  York  Union  Bank;  also,  a  branch  of  the  Hull  Savings*  Bank,  es- 
tablished here  in  1831. 

Petty  Sessions  are  held  here  every  alternate  Wednesday,  in  a  room  in  the 
Police  Station,  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in  1843.  The  Railway  Station 
is  a  commodious  edifice  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  a  short  distance  from 
the  head  inn,  the  Londesborough  Arms.  The  Selby,  Tadcaster,  and  Market 
Weighton  District  Agricultural  Association  held  their  first  annual  show,  in 
1854,  at  Selby;  their  second  at  Tadcaster;  and  the  next  will  be  held  at 
Market  Woighton,  in  1856.  Lord  Londesborough  is  the  president  of  this 
society,  and  amongst  its  vice-presidents  are  Lords  Wenlock  and  Muncaster, 
and  Sir  W.  M.  E.  Milner. 

The  lAving  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the  Curacy  of  Shipton,  in  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  rated  in  the  King's 
Books  at  £4.  Ids.  9d.,  and  now  returned  at  £176.  nett  per  ann.  The  great 
tithes,  and  the  small  tithes  of  the  new  enclosures  for  the  manor  of  Market 
Weighton  and  Shipton,  were  commuted  for  land  in  1773,  under  an  Enclo- 
sure Act;  and  other  small  tithes  were  commuted  for  a  rent  charge  of  JSIOO. 
per  annum,  in  1846.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Robt 
Spofforth.  The  Church  (All  Saints  or  St.  Peter)  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  good  Norman  tower  at 
the  west  end.  The  nave  has  side  aisles,  a  south  porch  of  stone,  and  a  cleres- 
tory, and  the  chancel  has  a  north  aisle.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of 
three  lights,  with  perpendicular  tracery ;  the  clerestory  windows  are  small ; 
and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  was  formerly  circular  headed,  but  is  now 
pointed.  The  tower  is  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  contains  six  bells. 
The  interior  is  neat ;  an  arcade  of  three  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  sup- 
ported by  octagonal  pillars,  separate  the  aisles  from  the  nave ;  and  the  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches.  There  is  an  organ  in 
the  gallery,  and  beneath  is  a  plain  circular  font.  The  Vicarage  House  is  a 
large  brick  building,  situated  some  distance  from  the  church. 

The  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a 
chapel  here ;  and  the  National  School,  built  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  JS600.,  is 
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supported  in  the  usual  way ;  there  are  at  present  four  pi^il  teachers  in  it. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  neat  Temperance  HaU,  erected  in  1841. 

At  the  enclosure  in  1773,  the  Church  Estate,  which  was  appropriated  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church  from  time  immemofial,  was  mostly  exchanged  for 
about  83  acres  of  land ;  and  the  other  portion  of  it  consists  of  three  houses, 
with  gardens,  &c.  The  poor  have  several  rent  charges  and  legacies,  left  by 
various  donors,  distributed  amongst  them,  the  chief  of  which  is  £600.  left 
by  Dorothy  Barker  in  1800.  Wm.  Bradley,  commonly  called  the  Yorkshire 
Oiant,  was  bom  at  Market  Weighton,  in  1792,  and  when  19  years  of  age, 
measured  7ft.  8in.  in  height,  and  weighed  27  stone.  Professor  Airey,  of 
the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  also  bom  here. 

The  Hamlet  of  Arras,  situated  3  miles  E.  of  Market  Weighton,  consists 
of  one  farm,  the  property  of  W.  C.  Maxvrell,  Esq.,  and  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Stephenson.  Upon  this  farm,  and  at  a  neighbouring  farm,  Hessle* 
skew,  are  a  great  many  barrows.  Their  form  is  circular,  and  their  size 
generally  small ;  and  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  slightly  elevated  above 
the  surface  as  to  be  nearly  indistinct.  About  300  of  these  barrows  were 
examined  by  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Stillingfleet  and  B.  Clarkson,  Esq.,  in  the 
year  1817,  and  in  almost  every  tumulus  they  opened  was  found  a  human 
skeleton,  some  very  perfect,  and  others  in  every  stage  of  decay.  The  position 
of  the  bodies,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  was  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  the  skeletons  invariably  rested  on  a  dry  bed  of  chalk.  A 
great  number  of  ornaments  were  also  found  in  these  barrows,  such  as  brace- 
lets of  brass,  jet  ornaments,  brooches,  amber,  and  brass  rings,  &c.,  but  no 
coins,  or  anything  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  weapons  or  implements 
of  a  domestic  nature.  One  tumulus  contained  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  on  one 
side  of  the  interment,  and  that  of  a  pig  on  the  other ;  and  near  the  horse 
were  two  very  large  bridle  bits,  one  of  fine  brass,  very  neatly  wrought,  and 
the  other  of  iron,  much  corroded.  In  the  same  barrow  were  two  chariot 
wheels,  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rim  two  inches  wide.  Mr. 
StiUingfleet  has  in  his  possession  the  iron  rims  of  two  chariot  wheels,  one 
found  at  Arras,  and  the  other  at  Hessleskew ;  and  along  with  one  of  them 
were  found  several  brass  ornaments,  and  a  chain,  which  appear  to  have  been 
appendages  to  the  chariot  or  harness.  This  locality  was  visited  by  the 
Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club,  in  May,  1850,  and  three  of  the  tumuli  were 
examined ;  and  in  one  of  them  was  found  a  human  skeleton,  in  very  good 
preservation,  laid  nearly  on  the  face.  The  arms  were  so  placed  beneath  the 
body  that  they  covered  the  knees,  which  were  bent,  and  drawn  up  to  the 
chin.    The  thigh  bones  each  measured  19  inches.    It  is  considered  very 
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probable  that  thii  place,  which  is  sitaated  on  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
road,  has  been  a  burial  ground  attached  to  a  Romanized  British  settlement 
The  Rev.  George  Oliver  is  of  opinion  that  the  ornaments  found  in  these 
ancient  graves  are  striking  indications  of  a  British  settlement 

Shiptan  Chapehry. — ^The  area,  1,570  acres,  is  included  with  the  parish; 
the  population  in  1851  was  426  persons,  exclusive  of  33  residents  who  were 
temporarily  absent  when  the  Census  was  taken.  The  rateable  value  is 
£1,789. ;  and  the  assessed  property,  £1,063.  The  principal  landowners  are 
Lord  Londesborough,  the  Rev.  William  Blow,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Stephenson. 

The  Village,  which  is  very  pleasant  and  well  built,  is  seated  on  the  road 
to  York,  about  If  mile  N.W.  of  Market  Weighton.  The  Ckapel  is  an  ancient 
structure,  with  a  square  tower,  in  which  are  two  bells.  The  inner  door  of 
the  porch  is  Norman,  and  much  admired.  In  a  small  gallery  in  the  interior 
is  a  g^ood  harmonium,  presented  by  Miss  M.  Lister.  The  living  is  annexed 
to  Market  Weighton.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1833,  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  1834.  The  School  is  endowed  with  two  yearly 
rent  charges,  viz: — £5.  14s.,  left  by  John  Hutchinson,  in  1714;  and  £d. 
out  of  copyhold  lands  surrendered  by  Eliz.  and  John  Barker,  in  1743.  The 
master  instructs  six  free  scholars  from  Market  Weighton,  and  four  from 
Shipton.  Thomas  Meedson  gave  a  yearly  rent  charge  of  10s.  to  provide  caps 
for  the  free  scholars. 

S.  Ireland,  a  celebrated  voltigeur,  was  bom  in  this  village,  and  this  is  said 
to  be  the  birth  place  of  the  renowned  witch,  Mother  Shipton, 

Sancton. — The  townships  of  Sancton  with  Houghton  and  North  Cliff  are 
comprised  in  this  parish.  The  united  township  of  Sancton  and  Houghton 
contains  3,410  acres ;  and  438  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is  £3,638. ; 
and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £4,973.  The  surface  is  hiUy,  the  soil 
>  sand  and  chalk,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque.  Sancton  and 
Houghton  are  two  distinct  manors.  The  principal  landowners  are  the  Hon. 
Charles  Langdale  (Lord  of  both  Manors  and  lessee  of  the  appropriate  rectoiy, 
which  belongs  to  the  Archbishop  of  York)  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  Mr. 
John  W.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  John  Inman. 

The  lAving  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £6. 
Is.  lOd.,  and  now  returned  at  £49.  per  ann.  Patron,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Lang- 
dale  ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Andrew  Keir.  The  great  tithes  were  commuted  in  1770, 
for  an  allotment  of  395  acres.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  on  rising 
ground  north  of  the  village,  and  is  a  handsome  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  octagonal  tower  at  the  west  end,  in  which  are  three  bells.  Each 
angle  of  this  beautiful  tower  is  guarded  by  a  light  buttress  which  terminates 
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near  the  top  in  a  crocketed  pinnacle,  and  in  either  front  there  is  a  pointed 
window  of  two  lights.  There  is  a  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  ndye,  and 
a  large  window  of  three  lights,  and  the  chancel  has  single  lights.  The 
church  was  repaired  in  1838.  The  interior  is  neat.  The  font  is  octagonal. 
On  the  floor  of  the  chancel  are  several  memorials  of  the  family  of  Langdale ; 
one  of  which  is  to  the  Kt.  Hon.  Marmaduke  Langdale,  Baron  of  Holme^n- 
Spalding-Moor,  who  died  in  1661. 

The  Village  of  Sancton,  which  is  small,  is  picturesquely  seated  in  a  narrow 
yalley,  ahout  2^  miles  S.E.  of  Market  Weighton.  The  Manor  House,  a  large 
hrick  building,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  stands  on  high 
ground,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  church.  A  small  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  built  here  in  1840. 

Houghton  adjoins  Sancton  on  the  west,  and  is  a  very  scattered  district 

Houghton  HaU  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  C.  Langdale,  son  of  the  16th,  and 
brother  of  the  present  Lord  Stourton.  He  was  bom  in  1787 ;  and  married, 
first  in  1817,  the  daughter  of  the  6th  Lord  Clifford;  and  secondly  in  1821, 
the  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Wm.  Haggerstone  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq. 
Mr.  Langdale  represented  Beverley  in  Parliament,  from  1832  to  1835,  The 
mansion  is  fine,  the  lawn  or  park  extensive  and  well  wooded,  the  grounds 
are  disposed  with  much  taste  and  judgment,  and  there  is  a  fine  sheet  of 
water,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  cascade,  &c.  In  connexion  with  the  hall  is 
a  Catholic  Chapel,  erected  in  1829 ;  the  interior  is  very  neat  and  chastely 
fitted  up,  the  altar  being  situated  in  an  apse  at  one  end ;  and  on  a  tribune 
at  the  other  end  is  a  good  organ.  There  is  a  house  for  the  priest,  the  Hev. 
John  Glover ;  as  well  as  a  Catholic  School,  which  is  supported  by  Mr.  Lang- 
dale. Another  school  in  this  place  is  endowed  with  £20.  per  ann.,  out  of  an 
estate  at  Skirlaugh,  under  the  will  of  Marmaduke  Langdale,  dated  1609.  A 
short  distance  from  Houghton  Hall,  is  a  curious  old  building  .(now  a  farm 
house)  of  stone,  embattled,  with  a  flat  roof.  A  farm  house  called  the  Manor 
House  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dickinson,  farmer. 

North  Cliff  Township, — Area,  1,298  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  J6771. ; 
assessed  property,  £728. ;  population,  81  souls.  Sir  Wm.  Worsley  is  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  the  entire  township,  except  a  few  acres. 

The  Hamlet  is  small  and  scattered,  and  lies  about  3  miles  S.  of  Market 
Weighton,  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  declivity  which  rises  from  a  sandy  plain. 
The  HaU,  in  the  village,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Appleton,  fjeurmer, 
appears  to  be  but  a  portion  of  a  very  ancient  mansion.  Some  of  th^  walls 
are  three  feet  in  thickness.  Two  of  ^e  rooms  in  the  interior  are  wainscotted 
with  carved  oak,  in  the  style  of  the  ''olden  time." 
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Seaton-IIuss. — Area,  3,380  acres;  population,  568  souls;  rateable  value, 
£UfiiQ,;  assessed  property,  i'3,351.  This  was  andently  the  lordship  of 
Christopher  Scatou,  who  had  married  the  King  of  Scotland's  sister ;  but  in 
the  wars  with  Scotland,  it  was  given  by  Edward  I.  to  Edmund  de  Maul^, 
as  part  of  a  reward  for  his  valour  in  those  wars.  From  his  descendants  it 
passed  to  the  family  of  Ross,  of  whom  Thomas,  Lord  Boss,  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Lancastrians,  having  forfeited  his  estates  to  the  Crown,  this  manor 
was  given  by  Edw.  IV.  to  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  then 
steward  of  that  King's  household.  Wm.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  is  now  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  owner  of  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  impropriator,  and  patron  of  the 
living,  which  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  worth  £93.  per  ami.,  having  been  aug- 
mented with  a  Parliamentary  Grant  of  £1,200.  in  1825.  Incumbent,  Rev. 
G.  M.  Webb.  The  Church  (St.  Edmund)  is  a  small  plain  brick  edifice,  re- 
built in  1780,  by  W.  H.  M.  Constable,  Esq.,  and  the  parishioners.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower. 

The  Village  is  long  and  straggling,  and  stands  about  6  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Pocklington.     The  Wcsleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  here. 


^0tobiensl^ire  Wapentake. 

Tins  division  of  the  East  Riding  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Holme 
Beacon  division  of  Harthili  Wapentake ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Hunsley 
Beacon ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Ouse ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Derwent. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  extending  westward  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Trent  and  Humber,  to  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  river  Derwent.  It  is  a  level  district,  now  highly  cultivated,  well 
drained,  and  very  fertile,  though  a  great  portion  of  it  was,  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  a  moory  and  fenny  morass,  one  part  called  Bishop  8M^ 
and  the  other  Walling  Fen-  The  former  contained  3,668  acres,  on  which 
the  parishes  of  Howden,  Eastrington,  and  Blacktoft,  had  right  of  stray.  On 
its  enclosure,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1767,  allotments  amounting  to  2,622a. 
2p.  were  awarded  to  the  14  townships  of  Howden  parish ;  702a.  2b.  16f.  to 
Eastrington  parish ;  and  d4dA.  In.  d5p.  to  Blacktoft  parish.  Nearly  1,000 
acres  of  these  allotments  are  copyhold,  under  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Walling 
Fen  comprises  about  5,000  acres,  extending  eastward  into  the  South  Hunsley 
Beacon  division  of  HarthiU  Wapentake.  On  the  enclosure  of  this  fen,  under 
an  Act  passed  in  1777  (but  the  award  was  not  ratified  till  1781),  it  was 
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divided  amongst  the  48  surrounding  townships,  which  preyiously  had  the 
right  of  stray  upon  it ;  and  many  of  these  allotments  lie  at  the  distance  of 
from  four  to  five  miles  from  their  respective  townships.  Upwards  of  1,235 
acres  of  it  were  awarded  to  Eastrington  parish ;  954  acres  to  Howden  parish  ; 
and  865  acres  to  Blacktoft  parish.  Of  the  two  first  allotments,  about  500 
acres  are  copyhold  under  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  Market  Weighton 
Canal  is  cut  through  the  middle  of  Walling  Fen ;  and  near  Newport  and 
New  Village  is  a  small  building  called  the  Forty  Eight  House,  from  its  being 
erected  by  the  48  townships,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  their  delegates,  who 
assembled  in  it  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  fen  when  it  was  an  open  pasture. 
The  Wapentake  includes  the  parishes  of  Howden,  Blacktoft,  Eastrington,  and 
Wressle,  containing  altogether  30,343  acres,  and  7,984  persons,  viz : — 3,976 
malesi  and  4009  females.  The  Manorial  Liberty,  of  which  tbe  Bishop  of 
Eipon  is  now  Lord  Paramount  and  chief  bailiff,  extends  also  into  Barlby, 
Brantingham,  Hemingbrough,  Skipwith,  Walkington,  and  Welton-cum-Mel- 
ton,  in  the  East  Hiding ;  and  Holtby,  in  the  North  Riding.  Before  the 
enclosure  and  drainage  of  Bishop  Soil  and  Walling  Fen,  and  the  improvements 
of  the  embankments,  the  river  Ouse  often  overflowed  and  inundated  all  the 
low  grounds  about  Howden.  In  1700,  a  dead  body  was  brought  in  a  boat 
from  Barmby  to  Howden  church ;  and  during  a  flood  in  1763,  when  the  bank 
of  Barmby  Marsh  was  broken,  a  boat  with  five  men  and  a  boy  in  it,  sailed 
from  the  town  over  the  enclosures  to  Howden  Dyke. 

HOWDEN. 

Howden,  the  capital  of  Howdenshire,  called  in  Domesday  Hovedene  (and 
by  Gent,  Howlden),  is  an  extensive  parish,  comprising  the  market  town  of 
Howden  and  thirteen  townships,  noticed  hereafter.  The  area  of  the  entire 
parish  is  16,399  acres,  and  in  1851  it  contained  5,178  inhabitants.  The 
amount  of  assessed  property  in  1815  was  £25,767. 

The  Manor  of  Howden  and  its  dependencies  form  a  Baronial  Liberty  and 
Church  Peculiar  called  Howdenshire.  In  the  Saxon  times  the  manor  and 
church  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Medeshamatede  (now  Peterborough),  from 
which  institution  they  appear  to  have  been  wrested,  in  consequence  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  tax  called  Danegelt,  by  that  monastery.  After  the  battle 
of  Hastings  the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor,  church,  &c.,  to  Wm.  Karilepho, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  that  prelate  shortly  afterwards  gave  the  church 
and  its  appurtenances  to  the  monastery  of  Durham,  and  retained  the  manor 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  According  to  Domesday,  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  had  this  manor,  when  it  was  valued  at  forty  pounds ;  but  when 
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the  Norman  Suryey  was  made,  it  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
was  only  worth  twelve  pounds.  This  reduction  of  its  value  tells  a  fearful 
tale  of  ^e  ravages  which  the  country  had  undergone.  William  Bishop  of 
Durham  being  accused  of  joining  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebellious  Barons, 
in  the  ragn  of  William  Rufus,  that  monarch  ravaged  Howden  and  Welton, 
and  seizing  these  and  several  other  places  belonging  to  that  See,  in  York- 
shire, bestowed  them  upon  Odo  de  Campania,  and  Alan,  Count  of  Richmond» 
his  favorites.  Henry  I.  afterwards  restored  them  to  Ralph,  the  then  Bishop. 
In  several  records  it  is  stated  that  the  Bishops  of  Durham  held  all  pleas 
within  his  Liberty  of  Howdenshire,  which  he  was  entitled  to  hold  in  his 
County  Palatine  of  Durham,  pleas  of  the  Crown  only  excepted.  Some  of  the 
Bishops  appointed  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Howdenshire. 

The  manor  and  its  appurtenances  appear  to  have  been  demised  on  various 
occasions  to  meet  the  pecuniary  wants  of  several  of  the  Bishops,  who  held  it 
from  time  to  time ;  and  it  has  at  various  times  been  the  subject  of  foTfeiture, 
of  grant  and  of  re-grant,  nevertheless  always  coming  back  to  the  See  of  Dur- 
ham. Bishop  Barnes  demised  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  term  of  90  years, 
the  manor  of  Howden,  and  its  appendages,  together  with  the  park  (Us  groves) 
and  three  water  com  mills,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  d4s.  8d.  He  also  demised  to 
the  Queen  the  fisheries,  shores,  passages,  and  ferry  boat  at  Howden  Dyke, 
for  10s.  4d.  per  ann. ;  a  horse  mill  at  Howden,  for  2ds.  4d.  per  ann. ;  and 
the  horse  tracking,  fishery,  and  passage,  from  the  river  Ouse  to  the  stone 
bridge,  in  the  street  called  Briggate,  in  Howden,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  12d. 

The  manor  of  Howden  was  in  lay  hands  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  again  attached  to  the  See  at  the  Restoration.  Here  it  continued  till  the 
bishopric  of  Ripon  was  formed  and  constituted  in  1836,  from  which  time  it 
became  an  integral  part  of  that  See.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  manor 
is  of  the  tenure  called  customary  freehold ;  the  fines  are  small  and  certain ; 
and  in  addition  to  a  considerable  revenue  derived  from  these  fines,  the  Bishop 
has  about  600  acres  of  laud  in  Howden,  80  in  Barmby,  250  in  Skelton,  and 
280  in  Saltmarshe.  He  has  also  the  fisheries  and  rights  of  ferries  on  the 
the  river  Ouse,  from  Cawood  to  Melton,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.*  He 
appoints  the  Coroner,  and  other  ofiicers  of  the  Liberty,  for  which  a  court 

•  The  Bishops  of  Durham  certainly  claimed  the  right  of  fishing  and  other  manorial 
rights  in  the  river  for  this  distance,  hut  these  exclusive  rights  would  hardly  he  found 
tenable  at  this  day.  In  1342,  two  whales  and  two  sturgeons  were  caught  on  tlie  shores 
of  the  manor  of  Howden,  and  carried  away  by  the  populace ;  but  as  they  were  said  to 
appertain  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  King  Edw.  III.  issued  his  writ  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  justice.  The  fisheries  formerly  abounded  in  salmon,  and  were  of  considerable  value, 
but  during  the  last  half  century,  thfty  have  become  nearly  valueless. 
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for  the  recoTery  of  debts  under  40s.,  is  held  every  Saturday  three  weeks ; 
and  he  also  holds  courts  leet,  baron,  &c.  Lord  Howden  is  the  steward. 
The  Bishop's  principal  lessees  for  the  aboye-mentioned  demesne  lands  are 
the  Rey.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq,,  and  Wm.  Scholfield,  Esq. 

Howdenshire,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  was  a  peculiar  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  but  now  it  is  merged  in  the  Archdea- 
conry of  the  East  Biding. 

Howden  township  was  in  two  manors  in  1670,  called  Metham  and  Har- 
forth ;  and  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  present  are  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jefferson,  Mrs.  Dunn,  Colonel  Richardson,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Sutton. 

The  market  town  of  Howden  is  situated  one  mile  N.  of  the  river  Ouse,  33 
mUes  W.  of  Hull,  10  E.  by  N.  of  Selby,  20  E.S.E.  of  York,  176  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  London  by  coach  road,  and  220  by  railway.  The  ferry  across  the 
Ouse  at  Howden  Dyke  is  one  mile  S.,  and  Booth  Ferry,  two  miles  S.E.  of 
the  town.  The  Howden  Station,  on  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  is  about 
li  mile  N.  from  the  town.  The  township  contains  2,774  acres,  including 
the  river  coast,  and  in  1851  it  had  2,491  inhabitants,  2,235  of  whom  resided 
in  the  town,  viz : — 1,060  males,  and  1,175  females.  The  rateable  value  of 
the  township  is  £6,401. ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  property,  £6,390. 

The  town  consists  of  a  Market  Place,  in  which  there  is  an  ancient  stone 
cross,  and  a  few  well  built  well  paved  streets,  which  are  lighted  with  gas, 
from  works  erected  by  Mr.  J.  Malam,  in  1832,  and  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Haydon,  of  Hull.  The  inhabitants  are  amply  supplied  with  water. 
The  Market  is  on  Saturday,  and  on  every  alternate  Tuesday  is  a  market  for 
cattle.  A  Wool  Market  is  held  on  three  Wednesdays  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. 

The  Spring  Fair  for  horses,  cattle,  &c,,  established  some  years  ago,  is  held 
on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  April,  when  the  meeting  of  the  Howdenshire 
Agricultural  Society  takes  place;  and  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  six 
following  days,  a  great  and  long  celebrated  horse  fair  is  held  here.  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  largest  fair  for  horses  in  the  world,  and  it  is  usually 
attended  by  dealers,  breeders,  and  purchasers,  from  all  parts  of  this  and 
many  foreign  countries ;  some  of  whom  are  frequently  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase horses  at  this  far-famed  mart,  for  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes.  This 
great  fair  was  established  by  a  charter  of  King  John,  in  1200,  and  during  its 
continuance  the  town  is  densely  crowded.  A  pleasure  fair  is  also  held  during 
that  week.  An  annual  Foal  Show  was  established  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1855.  An  annual  Steeple  Chase  now  takes  place  here  on  the  18th  of  April, 
being  established  three  years  ago.    The  first  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  this 
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place  occuri^  on  the  lOlih  of  August,  1855.  Petty  SenUms  are  held  here 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month ; 
and  the  County  Court  is  held  monthly,  before  Judge  Raines.  There  is  a  neat 
PoHce  Station,  containing  apartments  for  the  superintendent.  Howden  is  a 
polling  place  in  the  election  of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  East 
Riding.  A  public  building  was  erected  in  the  Church  Yard,  in  1850,  in 
which  the  Savings'  Bank*  is  held,  as  is  also  the  Petty  Sessions  and  the  Me- 
chanics* Institute.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  York  City  and  County  Bank  at 
Howden.  Some  years  since  a  Court  of  Sewers,  for  Howdenshire  and  the 
west  part  of  the  East  Riding,  was  held  here,  and  had  an  extensive  juris- 
diction, having  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  The  ancient  Moot 
HM,  which  stood  in  the  Market  Place,  was  taken  down  about  40  years  ago. 

The  Mechanics*  Institute  was  founded  in  Feb.  1849,  and  now  numbers 
about  150  members.  The  Reading  Room  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  the  Library  contains  about  400  vols.  Lectures  during 
the  winter  months.  This  institute  has  tended  to  promote  most  materially 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  people  of  Howden. 

The  Chuboh. — Howden  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  and  interesting  chnrcb, 
a  noble  edifice,  which  for  beauty  of  architecture,  may  vie  with  any  other  in 
England.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  heathen  temple.  It  was  at  first  a  Parochial  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Durham,  and  so  continued  till  the  year  1267,  when 
Walter  Gif&rd,  Archbishop  of  York,  seeing  that  the  parish  of  Howden  was 
very  wide  and  large,  and  that  the  profits  and  rents  of  the  church  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  many  spiritual  men,  ordained  that  there  should 
be  in  it  five  prebends  for  ever,  each  of  them  to  maintain  at  his  own  proper 
costs,  a  priest  and  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  to  administer  in  the  same  church, 
in  a  canonical  habit.  Thus  was  the  church  of  Howden  made  collegiate. 
The  same  prelate  ordained  that  certain  revenues  should  be  assigned  to  the 
Canons,  which  said  Canons,  should,  for  three  months  in  the  year  at  least, 
make  their  personal  residence  in  the  church ;  that  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Durham  should  have  the  patronage  of  the  said  prebends ;  and  that  the  area, 
or  church  yard,  should  be  proportionately  divided  to  the  prebendaries  for 
their  habitations.  The  prebends  were  those  of  Howden,  Thorpe,  Saltmarsh, 
Barmby,  and  Laxton.     In  1279,  Wm.  Wickwane,  Archbishop  of  York,  with 

•  The  Howdenshire  Savings*  Bank  was  established  in  1818.  The  number  of  de- 
positors in  November,  1854,  was  706;  and  the  total  amount  due  to  the  depositors  was 
X21,794.  16s.  Mr.  Charles  Hutchinson,  Secretary.  The  oew  bank  was  opened  for 
business,  March  39th,  1851. 
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the  consent  of  the  Prior  and  monks  of  Durham,  ordained  a  sixth  prehend  in 
this  church,  called  the  Prehend  of  Skipwith.  The  prehendaries  were  ohliged 
to  keep  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  church  in  repair,  to  fin4  hread  and  wine, 
and  hell  ropes,  and  to  keep  hospitality.  In  the  26th  of  Heniy  VI^.  (1585) 
the  prehends  of  this  church  were  valued  as  follows,  viz : — Howden,  dS18.  Ids. 
4d.  in  the  gross,  and  £13.  in  the  clear;  Thorpe,  £16.  lis.  8d.  gross,  £9. 
18s.  4d.  clear;  Saltmarsh,  £16.  13s.  4d.  gross,  £10.  clear;  Skipwith,  £13. 
10s.  6id.  gross,  £10.  lis.  3|d.  clear;  Skelton,  £15.  Ids.  4d.  gross,  £9.  clear ; 
and  Barmhj,  £16.  16.  8d.  gross,  and  £9.  13s.  4d.  clear.  The  collegiate 
estahlishment  was  dissolved  in  the  1st  Edw.  YI.  (1547),  and  the  temporalities 
thereby  became  vested  in  the  Crown,  in  which  they  remained  till  1593,  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  and  sold  them  to  Edw.  Frost,  John  Walker,  their 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  The  revenues  which  supported  the  fabric  having 
thus  passed  into  private  hands,  the  choir  became  totally  neglected,  and  con- 
tinued going  gradually  to  decay  till  the  year  1684  and  1685,  when  it  became 
unsafe  to  celebrate  divine  service  in  it,  and  the  nave  was  repaired,  new  roofed, 
and  fitted  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  parishioners.  About  the  middle  of  the 
year  1696,  the  groined  stone  roof  of  the  choir  fell  in.  Gent,  in  his  Histoiy 
of  Bipon,  published  in  1788,  teUs  us  that  the  choir  of  Howden  church  "fell 
down  not  many  years  ago.  But  in  the  wicked  usurper's  time,"  he  continues, 
**  the  inner  part  was  miserably  rent  to  pieces ;  its  comely,  tuneful,  and  me- 
lodious organ  pulled  down ;  some  of  the  vile  miscreants,  his  soldiers,  carrying 
the  pipes,  and  scornfully  striving  to  tone  them,  as  they  proceeded  towards 
Wressle,  two  nules  from  this  place." 

Besides  the  Canons  of  this  church,  there  were  chantry  priests  connected 
with  it,  for  the  altars  of  St.  Mary,  St  Thomas,  St.  Catherine,  St  Cuthbert, 
and  St  Andrew.  In  the  Saxon  times  this  church  had  several  shrines  and 
relics.  According  to  Giraldus  Cambi^nsis,  St.  Osara,  sister  of  Osied,  King 
of  Northumbria,  had  a  shrine  here,  and  her  miracles  had  a  fame  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom. 

The  date  of  the  present  church  is  not  known,  but  it  certainly  stands  on 
the  foundations  of  a  more  ancient  edifice— the  church  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day. The  plan  is  cruciform,  having  a  nave,  and  north  aisle,  and  two  south 
aisles,  a  chancel  and  aisles,  with  a  Chapter  House  on  the  south  side,  and 
transepts  with  east  aisles.  It  is  partly  in  the  Early  English,  but  principally 
in  the  Decorated  style.  From  the  centre  rises  a  magnificent  tower,  of  ex- 
cellent proportions,  in  which  is  a  sweet  and  musical  peal  of  eight  bells, 
which  were  opened  on  the  14th  July,  1775.  The  west  front  is  made  into 
four  divisions  by  buttresses,  the  two  marking  the  nave,  finishing  above  the 
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roof  in  octagonal  caps,  richly  crocketed,  and  pierced  with  small  windows. 
The  fronts  of  these  two  huttresses  are  panelled ;  and  each  has  a  niche  con- 
taining a  statue ;  one  of  them  representing  a  Bishop  with  a  chorch  in  his 
hand.  In  the  centre  division  is  a  beautiful  pointed  doorway,  the  arch  re- 
cessed, and  resting  on  numerous  columns  with  leaved  capitals ;  and  on  each 
side  are  blank  pointed  arches.  Over  the  doorway  is  a  fine  window  of  four 
lights,  divided  by  a  transom,  and  having  much  handsome  tracery  of  a  very 
original  character  in  the  sweep  of  the  arch.  The  design  rises  to  a  crocketed 
apex,  terminating  in  a  foliated  crossi.  In  the  divisions  on  each  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  elegant  traceiy.  In  the  ex- 
treme south  aisle  is  a  depressed  arched  window  of  three  lights.  The  windows 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  all  pointed,  and  the  buttresses  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  have  angular  caps.  The  parapets  of  the  aisles  are  plain, 
but  supported  on  a  beautiful  cornice ;  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  a  series 
of  double  pointed  windows,  and  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet  In  the  front 
of  each  transept  is  a  pointed  doorway,  and  a  large  window  above  of  four 
lights  and  a  transom ;  and  the  finish  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  sculptured 
block  cornice.  The  beautiful  choir  is  now  in  ruins.  The  east  end  is  made 
into  three  divisions  by  highly  enriched  buttresses,  entirely  filled  with  crocketed 
niches,  &c.  The  centre  displays  a  noble  window,  the  tracery  and  munnions 
of  which  are  lost.  This  front,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme,  and  have  presented  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century.  The  tower  is  very  stately,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Walter 
Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Durham,  about  1890.  Camden  and  others  have  stated 
that  it  was  built  by  that  prelate,  "  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  inundation,  the 
inhabitants  might  save  themselves  in  it"  Mr.  Bigland  calls  this  assertion, 
"  a  dream  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  "  (Camden),  and  a  "  romantic  tale ;" 
for  if  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  (the  Ouse  and  Derwent) 
were  levelled,  the  town  of  Howden  could  never  be  laid  more  than  six  or  eight 
feet  under  water.  The  lower  windows  of  the  tower  are  very  lofty,  being  of 
three  lights,  with  two  transoms,  in  the  purest  perpendicular  style ;  the  upper 
windows  have  a  single  transom,  and  the  top  is  embattled.  The  interior  is 
spacious,  and  is  about  to  be  refitted ;  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  six 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  columns  formed  by  the  union  of  four  cylinders 
with  octagonal  capitals.  The  extreme  south  aisle  is  short,  and  acyoining  it 
is  a  porch,  now  used  as  a  vestry.  The  arch  between  the  nave  and  transept 
is  filled  up.  Within  the  last  dozen  years  great  improvements  and  repara- 
tions have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  fabric,  by  public  subscription, 
and  the  ruined  part  has  been  made  more  secure,  by  clamping  it  with  iron. 
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Two  side  screens  were  thrown  across  the  transept,  and  several  of  the  windows 
were  filled  with  beautiful  stained  glass.*  The  church  has  a  fine  organ. 
The  font,  of  florid  Gothic  character,  was  presented  to  the  church  a  few  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Bogerson,  of  Bramley.  On  the  north  side  of  the  transept 
towards  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  two  chantries  thrown  into  one ;  the 
piscinas  remain,  and  the  division  walls  may  yet  be  traced.  They  were 
formerly  the  burial  place  of  the  Metham  family,  as  also  those  of  Hamilton, 
with  whom  they  intermarried ;  but  the  whole  is  now,  and  has  long  been  used 
as  the  burial  place  of  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq.,  who  lately  introduced  into  it 
two  elegantly  stained  glass  windows.  There  were  six  fine  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  choir.  The  Chapter  House  is  entered  from  the  south  aisle  of  the 
choir  by  a  splendid  arch,  with  canopied  niches  on  each  side,  and  on  the  left 
of  the  passage  is  a  chantry,  supposed*to  be  that  of  St.  Thomas,  now  the  burial 
place  of  the  family  of  Clarke,  of  Knedlington.  The  piscina  still  remains. 
There  are  some  stone  coffins  in  the  choir,  and  several  monuments  in  the 
church  to  the  families  of  Scholfield,  Saltmarshe,  Dunn,  Jefferson,  Worsop, 
and  others.  The  dimensions  of  this  noble  church  ^are,  length  of  the  nave, 
105  feet;  breadth  of  nave,  66  feet;  length  of  the  transept,  117  feet;  breadth 
of  the  same,  30  feet;  length  of  the  choir,  120  feet;  breadth  of  ditto,  66  feet ; 
and  height  of  the  tower,  135  feet. 

The  Chapter  House  (now  a  ruin)  is  a  superb  and  very  beautifully  propor- 
tioned octagonal  edifice,  with  buttresses  at  the  angles ;  each  containing  two 
pointed  niches.  In  each  division  was  an  elegant  window  of  three  lights,  and 
above  each  window  was  a  pedimental  canopy,  crocketed,  and  terminating  in 
a  rich  finial.  The  finish  was  a  pierced  parapet  of  quatrefoils,  and  pinnacles 
at  the  angles.  Its  beautiful  groined  roof  and  octagonal  spire  fell  in  on  St.  Ste- 
phen's day,  1760.  The  diameter  of  the  interior  is  only  24  feet,  and  it  con- 
tains 30  seats,  separated  by  clustered  pillars,  very  small  and  extremely  delicate, 
having  foliated  capitals  of  pierced  work,  from  which  rises  rich  tabernacle  work, 
ornamenting  pointed  arches.  The  seats  are  canopied,  in  imitation  of  a  groined 
and  ribbed  arch.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  most  elegant  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  perhaps,  may  be  considered  the  chef  d'auvre  of  its  founder.  Bishop 

• 

*  The  stained  glass  in  the  three  sonth  windows  of  the  nave,  inserted  in  1841,  con- 
tains— ^the  most  eastward — ^the  arras  of  Saltmarshe,  Sotheron,  BetheU,  Empson,  Worsop, 
and  Eastcoort ;  the  middle  window  contains  the  Royal  Arms,  those  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Hipon,  Lords  Hotham,  Howden,  and  Galway;  and  the  third 
window  those  of  Clarke,  Dunn,  JeflTerson,  Thompson  (Lord  Wenlock),  Athorpe,  Wynd- 
ham,  Menzies,  and  Broadley ;  all  contributors  to  the  reparation  fund.  The  stained  glass 
above  the  communion  table  represents  the  Blessecf  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Cuthbert. 

VOL.  II.  4  H 
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Skirlaw,  who  was  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  in  architecture,  yet  we  can  scarcely 
agree  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Durham,  that  it  is  the  finest 
piece  of  pointed  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  A  connoisseur  in  pointed 
architecture,  who  viewed  this  edifice  in  company  with  JVIr.  Bigland,  gave  his 
decided  opinion  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  Chapter  House  at  York ;  and  others, 
who  have  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  agree  in  this  decision.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  workmanship,  it  is  certainly  superior 
to  that  at  York ;  but  in  general  effect  and  size  it  is  much  inferior.  The 
vestibule  or  passage  from  the  choir  to  this  building  is  very  rich  in  archi- 
tectural elegance.  The  church  of  Howden  is  kept  in  repair  by  a  yearly 
assessment  throughout  the  parish,  every  township  paying  its  proportional 
rate,  as  settled  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Collegiate  establishment. 

The  Bishops  of  Durham  had  a  Paldce  on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
of  Howden,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  converted  into  a  farm  house, 
called  the  Old  Hall,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Clarke,  Jun.  To 
the  east  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings,  with  the  remains  of  the  ribs 
and  groinings  of  an  extensive  cloister.  Over  an  arch  here  are  the  arms  of 
Skirlaw,  and  over  the  gate  leading  out  of  the  yard  to  the  granaries  are  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Langley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  mansion  was  a  park 
extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  palace  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  many  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham.  Here  Bishop  Pudsey  died  in  1195,  and 
was  carried  for  interment  to  his  Cathedral.  Bishop  Walter  Kirkham  also 
died  here,  in  1260,  and  after  being  embo welled,  was  taken  to  Durham ;  and 
in  1406,  Bishop  Skirlaw  died  and  was  embowelled  here,  and  was  buried  in 
Durham.  This  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Howden,  who  raised  the  tower 
of  the  church,  and  spent  large  sums  on  the  fabric,  erected  that  architectural 
gem,  the  Chapter  House,  and  built  the  large  hall  in  the  palace,  was  a  native 
of  Skirlaugh.  (See  vol.  i.,  page  411 ;  vol.  ii.,  page  892.)  Near  the  palace, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  church  yard,  were  the  Prebendal  Resi- 
dences, which,  after  having  stood  for  four  centuries,  were  removed  in  1850, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bipon  and  his  lessee. 

A  recent  writer  contrasts  the  Howden  of  the  15th  century  with  the  How- 
den of  to-day ;  then,  he  says,  the  town  had  residing  within  its  narrow  bounds 
a  Bishop  of  Durham,  almost  equally  potent  in  spiritual  and  temporal  power. 
Around  him  assembled  the  six  Prebendaries  of  the  church,  each  of  whom 
supported  a  Vicar  for  the  performance  of  parochial  duties  in  his  own  district. 
Again  there  were  the  five  chantry  priests,  with  a  number  of  clerks,  choristers, 
vergers,  &c.  The  Reformation  saw  all  these  swept  away,  and  what  has  the 
church  of  Howden  now  in  the  place  of  this  grand  array  of  dignity  and 
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wealth?  It  has  one  Vicar,  subsisting  upon  a  stipend  (£162.  a  year)  utterly 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentleman  and  his  family ;  and  this 
trifling  sum  has  been  partly  raised  by  an  augmentation  of  £400.  from  Queen 
Anne  s  Bounty,  in  1821  and  1^26.  Truly  indeed  does  this  writer  exclaim, 
**  the  Reformation,  dissent,  and  diversity  of  religious  faith  have  done  their 
work."  There  is  no  Vicarage  House.  The  Living  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guy.  The  only  Chapels  of 
Ease  in  the  fourteen  townships  of  Howden  parish,  are  at  Laxton  and  Barmby. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  Chapel  in  Howden  dedicated,  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  but  its  site  is  not  known.  It  may  have  been,  a  chantry  connected 
with  the  church.  There  was  also  a  Cell,  or  Hermitage,  at  "  Ayngelstone 
Hyrst,"  probably  Ringstone  Hurst.  John  Richardson,  a  hermit  or  friar  of 
the  Franciscan  Order,  officiated  thereat,  and  had  the  grant  of  a  penny  a  day 
for  life  from  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  consecrated  in  1494. 

The  other  places  of  worship  in  the  town  are  the  following.  The  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  in  Hailgate,  built  in  1786,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1832,  is  a 
neat  edifice,  into  which  a  good  organ  was  introduced  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of 
£200.  Attached  to  the  chapel  are  a  Sunday  School  and  two  good  houses 
for  the  ministers,  erected  on  ground  given  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dyson, 
of  Howden ;  and  there  is  a  large  Wesleyan  School  in  Flatgate,  built  in  1847, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £800.  The  Independent  Chapel,  in  Bridgegate,  was 
erected  in  1795,  and  enlarged  in  1837.  It  is  endowed  with  land  worth  £60. 
per  annum,  purchased  with  £500.  left  in  1726,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Jeflferson,  of 
Hook,  subject  to  a  weekly  distribution  of  twelve  penny  loaves  among  the  poor 
members.  In  it  is  ^  marble  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Joshua  Williamson,  minister 
of  the  chapel  for  52  years,  who  died  in  1833,  aged  81  years.  The  Primitive 
Metlwdist  Chapel  was  erected  in  1837,  and  the  Eefonn  Methodists  worship  in 
a  chapel  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Inghamites. 

Catholic  Church. — This  neat  Gothic  edifice,  which  stands  on  the  Kned- 
lington  road,  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  with  much  ceremony,  in  September,  1850,  and  the  building  com- 
prises a  nave  with  side  aisles,  an  apse,  chancel,  or  sanctuary,  and  a  bell  turret. 
All  the  windows  are  of  two  lights,  except  those  in  the  sanctuary,  which  are 
of  one  light.  The  interior  is  very  neat  and  impressive,  the  five  windows  in 
tho  sanctuary  are  filled  with  beautifully  stained  glass,  by  Bamet,  late  of 
York,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Maxwell,  of  Everingham;  and  Mr.  Bamet  filled 
the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  or  Lady  Chapel,  with  tho  same  fine 
material,  at  his  own  cost.  The  seats  are  single,  the  roofs  open,  and  there  is 
a  tribune,  or  organ  gallery,  at  the  end  of  the  nave.     An  altar,  with  a  statue 
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of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  side  chapel.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Presbyterj,  or  priest's  residence.  The  Rev.  Thos.  Danson 
is  the  present  pastor  of  this  mission. 

In  the  church  yard  is  a  school  called  the  Free  Qrammar  School,  but  we 
cannot  find  that  there  ever  was  any  endowment  annexed  to  it,  or  that  any 
grammar  scholars  have  been  taught  in  it  gratuitously.  The  master  howeyer 
receives  £2.  8s.  per  annum,  left  by  Thos.  Outts,  in  1722,  out  of  land  in  Salt- 
marshe,  for  the  instruction  of  six  poor  children  in  reading  and  writing;  and 
twenty  guineas  per  annum,  left  by  Robert  Jefferson,  Esq.,  in  1803,  out  of 
property  in  Howden,  for  the  instruction  of  twelve  poor  boys  of  Howden,  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  National  School,  in  Pinfold  Street, 
is  a  good  brick  building,  erected  by  subscription  in  1826 ;  and  there  is  an 
Infant  School  in  connexion  with  it,  in  Dunn*s  Lane. 

The  Howden  Poor  Law  Union,  formed  in  1837,  comprehends  40  parishes 
and  townships,  embracing  an  area  of  102  square  miles.  The  Union  Work- 
house, on  the  Knedlington  road,  was  built  in  1839,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of 
£4,000.,  and  is  an  ornamental '  structure,  capable  of  accommodating  200 
inmates.  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.,  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Green,  Workhouse  Master.  In  the  town  of  Howden  is  a 
Lying-in-Charity,  a  Clothing  Society,  and  several  Benefit  and  Friendly 
Societies.  The  benefactions  of  the  town  for  charitable  purposes,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  given  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1848,  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Campbell,  amount  to  from  £50.  to  £60.  per  annum. 

Howden  Hall,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mr.  John  Banks,  is  a  large 
ancient  brick  mansion,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  It  was  the  Manor  House 
of  a  small  manor  called  Paradise,  and  was  sold  by  the  Belt  family  in  1703, 
to  the  Worsops,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1849,  by  its  present  owner. 
In  the  grounds  is  a  variegated  oak  tree,  which  measures  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Derwent  House,  a  large  brick  building,  cemented,  erected  in  1853-4, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Dunn.  The 
stream  called  the  Old  Derwent  runs  close  to  it.  North  Hall  is  the  residence 
of  John  George  Weddell,  Esq. 

Howden  Dyke  Hamlet  consists  of  a  good  inn,  a  wharf,  and  some  cottages. 
Here,  as  we  have  observed,  is  a  ferry  across  the  Ouse.  The  Com  Mills  in 
Howden  township  are  a  steam  mill  in  the  town  (formerly  a  sacking  manu- 
factory), and  a  wind  mill  in  Hailgate,  both  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William 
Walker;  a  steam  mill  called  Flatfield  Mill,  built  in  1852,  as  well  as  a  vnnd 
mill  erected  in  1855,  and  two  ancient  post  mills. 

Roger  de  Hoveden  a  celebrated  English  historian,  who  flourished  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  IE.,  was  bom  at  Howden.  He  entered  the  church,  was  for 
some  time  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  Oxford,  and  was  also  a  lawyer.  His 
annals  commence  in, 731,  the  period  at  which  Bede  finished,  and  they  con- 
clude in  ISOl.  His  history  is  of  great  authority,  and  was  published  in  Sir 
Henry  Savile's  CoUection  of  Ancient  English  Historians,  1596 — 1601. 

Howden  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  John  Hobart  Caradoc,  who  is  son  of 
the  first  Lord  Howden,  by  the  third  daughter  of  the  1st  Earl  ClanwiUiam. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1799 ;  married,  in  1830,  the  daughter  of  Paul, 
Count  Skavronsky,  of  Bussia;  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1839.  He  is  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1817- 
18,  and  is  now  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain.  The  first 
peer  was  son  of  Archbishop  Craddock,  of  Dublin,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  reward  for  his  military  services.  The  family  claim  descent  from 
Carodoc,  and  the  ancient  Princes  of  Wales. 

Asselby  Towiiship, — In  Domesday  this  place  is  spelt  Aschilebi,  and  in  later 
records  ^ts^6{>.  Its  area  is  1,117  acres;  population,  296  souls;  rateable 
value,  £1,180. ;  assessed  property,  £1,091.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  land  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Earl  Morton,  and 
Nfgel  Fossard  held  lands  under  the  latter,  and  two  extensive  fisheries,  which 
yielded  about  2,400  eels  annually.  The  reputed  manor,  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil,  the  tithes,  &c.,  were  held  by  the  Prebendaries  of  Barmby,  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  Howden  College,  were  granted  to  lay  persons.  Thomas 
Clarke,  Esq.,  is  the  present  owner  of  nearly  aU  the  land  in  the  township. 
The  open  fields  were  enclosed  in  1837.  Asselhy  Island  is  seated  in  the  river 
Ouse,  and  contains  ten  acres,  belonging  to  Drax,  in  the  West  Biding. 

The  Village  of  Asselby  is  situated  2  miles  W.  of  Howden,  and  the  gardens 
in  its  vicinity  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Here  is  the  base  of  an 
ancient  stone  cross,  and  near  it  that  time  honoured  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, the  stocks.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  as  well  as  a  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  the  latter  built  in  1850.  The  family  of  Aislaby  had  possessions 
here  in  ancient  times,  and  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  name  from  that 
of  the  township.     The  poor  have  about  five  acres  of  land. 

Balkholme  Toumship  contains  1,199  acres,  and  220  inhabitants;  rateable 
value,  £1,068.  Thos.  Whittaker,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Benjamin 
Brackenburg,  Esq.,  are  the  principal  landowners.  The  Village  is  scattered, 
an4  stands  2^  miles  E.  of  Howden.  Balkholme  was  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Metham  family. 

Barmby-on-the-Marsh  Chapelry, — Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and 
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Derwent  rivers,  this  township  contains  1,711  acres,  and  500  inhabitants. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Conqueror  gave  Bamehi,  as  it  is  called  in  Domesday, 
to  forty  of  his  soldiers.  About  the  year  1200  the  Bishop  of  Durham  "  gave 
all  his  waste  in  Bamebi,  to  his  men  of  Bamebi  for  ever."  The  manor,  the 
tithes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  which  formed  part  of  the  endowment  of 
the  prebend  of  Barmby,  in  Howden  church,  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  family  of  White  of  Wallingwells,  but  now  belongs  to  Thomas  Clarke, 
Esq.,  of  Knedlington.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Messrs.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
John  Scholfield,  are  also  considerable  proprietors  here. 

The  Village,  which  is  large,  well  built,  and  pleasant,  is  seated  about  4 
miles  W.  of  Howden.  Here  are  two  sail  cloth  and  coarse  linen  manufac- 
tories. Two  mineral  springs,  called  St.  Helenas  and  St.  Peter's  wells,  one  of 
a  chalybeate  and  the  other  a  sulphurous  nature,  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
ruin.  The  Chapel  (St.  Helen)  is  a  small  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  tower.  The-  tower  and  chancel  are  of  brick,  and  the  nave  was 
the  tithe  bam  of  the  Prebendary  of  Barmby  before  the  Reformation.  The 
interior  is  very  neat.  The  Livmg  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Vicar  of  Howden,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Atkinson.  It  is  worth 
£40.  per  annum,  derived  from  land  purchased  with  £600.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  There  is  also  a  Lectureship  in  this  chapel,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
resident  householders,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  with  property  now 
worth  about  £70.  per  ann.,  by  the  two  following  benefactions; — In  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  Richard  Gailthorpe  gave  to  trustees  certain  lands,  &c,,  now  pro- 
ducing about  £100.  a  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  "  the  reading 
minister,"  and  the  repwrs  of  the  chapel,  jetties,  staithes,  &c. ;  and  in  1712 
John  Blanchard  left  25  acres  of  land,  a  house,  &c.,  in  trust,  to  pay  £2.  yearly 
to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  of  the  income  to  the  lecturer  and  schoolmaster.  The 
property  now  produces  about  £50.  a  year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Guy  is  the 
present  lecturer.  The  School,  for  which  a  house  was  built  in  1834,  is  con- 
ducted on  the  National  system.  The  master  receives  £20.  a  year  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  property,  and  £5.  per  annum  from  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The 
poor  have  other  charities  amounting  to  about  £20.  per  annum.  The  Wes- 
leyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  chapel  here.  There  are  two 
ferries  at  Barmby,  one  over  the  Ouse  and  the  other  across  the  Derwent.  The 
latter  river  was  made  navigable  from  this  place  to  Malton,  a  distance  of  40 
miles,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1701,  for  making  it  navigable  to  the  mills 
near  Scarborough ;  but  it  was  never  finished  beyond  ]\Ialton.  The  navigation 
of  the  Derwent  belongs  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
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BeWy  Township, — Area,  679  acres;  population,  40  souls;  rateable  value, 
£005.;  assessed  property,  £1,253.  The  whole  township  except  about  30 
acres,  belongs  to  John  Carver  Athorpe,  Esq.  The  Hamlet  is  small,  and 
stands  1^  mile  E.N.E.  of  Howden. 

BrifuUeys  is  an  extra-parochial  farm  of  about  170  acres,  near  Brind,  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  George  Wyndham,  situated  about  3  miles  N.W  from  Howden. 

Cotmss  Township  is  very  small,  having  but  500  acres,  and  28  inhabitants. 
Rateable  value,  £080.  It  is  principally  the  property  of  Philip  Saltmarshe, 
Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Simpson.     The  Hamlet  is  5  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Howden. 

Kilpin  Tou7i5/iip  contains  about  1,000  acres,  and  885  persons;  rateable 
value,  £1,308.  The  chief  proprietors  are  John  C.  Athorpe,  Esq.,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  Miss  M.  Robinson,  of  Barlby. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  2  miles  E.S.E,  of  Howden. 

At  Kilpin  Fike,  a  hamlet  1  mile  S.  of  Howden,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
is  a  tannery  establishment,  a  boat  building  yard,  belonging  to  Mr.  Banks, 
of  Howden,  who  lately  built  a  brig  here  for  the  Australian  trade  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable river  traffic.     Kilpin  Lodge  is  the  residence  of  J.  Singleton,  Esq. 

Knedlington  Township. — The  hamlet  of  Booth  is  included  in  this  township, 
and  its  area  is  9 10  acres ;  population,  178  persons ;  rateable  value,  £890 ; 
assessed  property,  £1,208.  Knedlington  was  anciently  written  Cledington. 
The  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  as  well  as  the  manor,  or  reputed 
manor,  belonged  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Howden,  but  they  are  now,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  soil,  the  property  of  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  The 
open  fields  were  enclosed  in  1837. 

The  Village  of  Knedlington  is  neat  and  pleasant,  and  stands  about  1  mile 
W.  of  Howden.  Here  is  a  Quakers'  burial  ground,  which  has  been  disused 
as  such  for  many  years. 

Knedlington  Manor  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.  The  mansion, 
which  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  was  built  in  1841-2,  of  white  stock  brick,  fiaced 
with  cut  stone,  and  it  contains  some  stained  glass  by  Warrington,  of  London, 
The  grounds  are  well  wooded,  the  shrubberies  weH  stocked  with  evergreens, 
and  many  American  trees,  the  seeds  of  which  were  imported  into  England 
by  the  late  Wm.  Cobbett,  are  planted  here,  and  flourish  well  in  this  fertile 
soil.     The  views  from  these  grounds  are  very  pleasing. 

The  Old  Hall,  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Elizabethan  style,  and  was  the  property  of  Sir  John  Gate,  a  distinguished 
Knight  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Arlush.  Dr.  Terrick,  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  in  1777,  married  Ann 
Arlush,  widow,  in  1099  (he  being  at  that  time  Cliaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
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of  York),  and  enjoyed  this  property  in  right  of  his  wife.*  It  was  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  Weddells,  of  Newby,  Lords  Grantham ;  and  it 
now  belongs  to  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  Thompson, 
farmer.  One  room  in  the  house  is  panelled  with  oak,  and  contains  some 
good  carving,  with  the  arms  of  Terrick,  Clarke,  and  others,  in  good  preser- 
vation ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  house  there  are  likewise  some  characteristic 
decorations,  Bamhill  HaU,  nearly  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  is  an  ancient 
moated  building  (now  a  farm  house),  which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  was 
the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Metham  family.  Knedlington  House  is  a  neat 
residence,  which,  till  lately^  was  occupied  as  a  boarding  school  for  young 
gentlemen,  by  the  Kev.  Geoi^e  Hichards. 

Booth  is  a  small  hamlet  which  gives  name  to  the  ferry  across  the  Ouse. 
The  ferry  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Kipon,  but  has  long  been  leased  to  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  whose  ancestor,  a  Duke  of  Northumberland,  obtained  a 
lease  of  it  more  than  a  centuiy  ago,  when  the  large  commodious  house,  long 
called  "  Booth  Ferry  Inn,"  and  now  Booth  Ferry  House,  was  built  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  well-known  "  hostel,'*  which  was  for  many 
years  conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Wells,  ceased  to  be  an  inn  in  1848, 
and  it  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Wells. 

Laxton  Chapelry, — The  area  of  this  township  is  1,520  acres,  of  the  rateable 
value  of  £1,351. ;  population,  832  souls ;  assessed  property,  £1,018.  There 
were  formerly  three  manors  in  this  township,  in  the  possession  of  thQ  several 
families  of  Metham,  Higdon,  and  Lowson.  This,  with  Skelton,  formed  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Howden.  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq.,  is  the  present 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  chief  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  four  miles  S.E.  of  Howden. 

The  Chapel  appears  to  have  been  granted  and  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Chas.  I.,  by  three  maiden  sisters  of  the  family  of  Dorey.  The  Living  is  a 
Perpetual  Curacy,  is  returned  at  £45.  per  ann.,  derived  from  some  donations, 
and  £1,000.,  granted  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  £i*om  1785  to  1809.  Patron, 
the  Vicar  of  Howden ;  Incumbent,  Eev.  E.  Ellis.  The  chancel  of  the  edifice 
is  of  stone,  but  the  nave  and  tower  are  of  brick.  There  are  galleries  at  the 
north  side  and  west  end.  The  east  window  is  of  four  lights  and  good,  but 
all  the  others  are  plain  sash  windows.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  small  chapel 
here.     The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient  building  at  the  west  end  of  the  village. 

•  Some  writers  tell  us  that  Dr.  Terrick  was  bom  in  this  house.  The  Arlush  family 
is  now  extinct.  Knedlington  and  that  family  gave  the  subject  to  an  historical  tale  of 
the  Ciyil  Wars,  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  entitled  *'  Howden  in  the  Month  of  April, 
1644."    Henry  Arlush  is  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
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MetJiam  Township. — ^In  the  year  1154,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  granted 
to  John  le  Clerk,  of  Howden,  all  the  waste  and  marsh  between  Yuckflete  and 
Cotnesse,  unto  the  double  ditch  which  the  said  John  caused  to  be  made,  and 
this  territory  is  now  called  the  manor  of  Metham.  Jordan,  the  first  descen- 
dant of  John  le  Clerk,  assumed  the  name  of  Metham,  and  transmitted  it  to 
his  successors,  but  the  name  is  now  extinct.  Sir  Thomas  Metham,  Elnight, 
fell  at  Marston  Moor,  fighting  for  royalty,  and  Jordan,  his  son,  was  slain  at 
the  siege  of  Pomfret  Castle.  Sir  Geo.  Metham,  Knt,  the  last  of  the  family, 
and  a  very  improvident  gentleman,  sold  the  estate  at  Metham,  and  after  some 
time  had  little  to  subsist  upon,  save  a  small  pension  from  the  Crown.  He 
died  at  North  Cave,  in  the  church  of  which  place  he  lies  buried. 

The  area  of  this  place  is  920  acres ;  population  60  persons ;  rateable  value, 
£892,  The  chief  proprietors  are  the  Rev.  P.  Simpson  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Eev.  John  Empson,  and  Mr.  David  GoundrilL  The  Hamlet  is  situated  6 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Howden.  On  the  moor  near  Melham  traces  of  a  Roman 
pottery  were  discovered  many  years  ago.  Metham  Hall,  a  large  brick  man- 
sion, the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Simpson,  occupies  the  site,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
family  mansion  of  the  Methams.  In  the  lawn  in  front  of  it  is  the  trunk  of 
an  old  oak,  17  feet  in  circumference,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  a  young  and 
flourishing  tree  of  good  size  is  growing.  Watereide  House,  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  William  Stephenson,  farmer,  was  built  in  1841,  near  the  site  of  an 
ancient  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 

Saltmarshe  Toumship. — Area,  1,190  acres ;  population,  144  souls ;  rateable 
value,  £l,09d.  The  family  of  Saltmarshe  have  flourished  here  since  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  most  probably  assumed  their  name  from  the 
place.  Allen  says,  that  "  Sir  Lionel  Saltmarsh  lived  in  the  reign  of  Harold, 
and  did  homage  to  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  who  knighted  him  at  the  Castle 
of  Knore,  Nov.  14,  1067,  where  he  gave  him,  under  the  royal  letters  patent, 
the  lordship  of  Saltmarshe."  The  present  representative  of  this  ancient 
family,  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq.  (whose  seat  is  here),  is  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  His  fine  mansion  was  built  by  his  father,  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  in  1846,  and  stands  in  a  well-wooded  lawn,  and  neat  pleasure 
grounds,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  The  prospect  from  the  house  is 
beautiful.  The  Village,  which  was  much  improved  by  the  late  Mr.  Salt- 
marshe, is  very  pleasantly  situated,  about  4  miles  S.E.  of  Howden,  and 
opposite  to  Reedness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse,  to  which  there  is  a  ferry 
at  this  place.  The  School  is  endowed  with  dOs.  per  annum,  and  is  chiefly 
supported  by  Mrs.  Saltmarshe.  The  poor  have  other  charitable  bequests, 
amounting  to  about  £%,  per  annum. 
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Skelton  Toumship, — This  township  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  which 
almost  surrounds  it,  and  contains  1,545  acres,  and  262  inhabitants ;  rateable 
value,  j£  1,661.  Robert  Scholfield,  Esq.,  Philip  Saltmarshe,  Esq.,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soiL 

The  Village  is  straggling,  and  is  seated  about  2  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Howden, 
A  neat  School  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1851,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Scholfield, 
who  also  supports  it.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the 
windows  in  the  end  being  of  three  lights,  and  the  other  windows  of  two  lights; 
and  attached  to  the  edifice  is  a  porch  and  vestry.  It  is  licensed  for  the  per- 
formance of  Divine  Service  There  is  likewise  a  Wesleyan  Chapel  here,  built 
in  1842.  Sand  Hall,  the  seat  of  R.  Scholfield,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Howden,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  grounds  are 
partly  encompassed  by  a  winding  reach  of  that  river.  The  house,  which  is 
large  and  of  brick,  was  built  about  80  years  ago,  by  John  Scholfield,  Esq., 
grandfather  of  the  preseq^  owner. 

The  poor  have  charities  amounting  to  about  £S,  10s.  per  annum. 

Thorpe  Toumship  is  small,  having  only  296  acres,  and  86  inhabitants.  The 
rateable  value  is  409.  It  is  almost  entirely  the  property  of  J.  C.  Athorpe, 
Esq.  The  place  is  situated  1  mile  N.  of  Howden.  Thorpe  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence (A  Mr.  William  Thompson,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation. The  poor  have  8  6s.  9d.  yearly,  from  Nelson's  charity,  and  twelve 
penny  loaves  weekly,  from  Althorpe's  charity. 

Yorkjieet,  or  Yokefleet,  Toumehip  contains  1,600  acres,  including  allotments 
on  Bishop  Soil  and  Walling  Fen ;  population,  206  persons ;  rateable  value, 
igl,606.  The  river  Ouse  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  principal  pro- 
prietors are  the  Rev.  John  Empson  (Lord  of  the  Manor)  and  Wm.  Empson, 
Esq.  The  Village  contains  some  good  farm  houses  and  neat  cottages,  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  6  miles  S.E.  from  Howden,  and  immediately 
opposite  Ousefieet  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  HaU,  or  Manor  House, 
built  on  the  moated  site  of  an  ancient  mansion,  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Stockdale,  farmer.  The  Lodge  is  a  farm  house,  held  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Mitchell ;  and  the  Orange  is  situated  on  the  Bishop  Soil  allotment.  The 
Yorkfioet  windmill  was  erected  about  80  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  old  post 
mill,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Blanshard,  miller.  The  Wes- 
leyans  have  a  small  chapel  here. 

Blaoktoft. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Blacktoft  and  Scalby, 
and  contains  altogether  8,818  acres,  and  522  inhabitants,  of  which  877  persons 
belong  to  the  first  named  township.    The  rateable  value  of  Blacktoft  is  £8,162. 
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According  to  local  estimation  the  area  of  Blacktoft,  inclading  the  hamlet  of 
Staddlethorpe,  is  2,205  acres.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil,  which  has 
heen  much  improved  by  warping,  is  now  well  drained ;  and  the  views  are 
very  fine,  and  include  the  adjacent  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
principal  landowners  are  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Empson  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and 
J.  G.  Weddell,  Esq.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  augmented  with 
£1,000.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  from  1776  to  1824,  and  with  £200.  given 
by  the  Rev.  N.  Ogle,  D.D.,  in  1785,  and  now  returned  at  £48.  per  annum. 
The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  impro- 
priators, and  the  Hev.  Edward  Ward  is  the  incumbent.  The  Church  was 
rebuilt  in  1841,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600.,  raised  by  subscription,  a  grant  of  £150. 
from  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  a  small  parish  rate.  It  is  a  neat  edifice, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower, 
containing  three  bells.  The  interior  is  neat.  The  Parsonage,  near  the 
church,  was  built  in  1841.  The  Village  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  and  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Howden. 
The  river  is  very  broad  in  this  part,  and  leaves  at  low  water  an  extensive 
bed  of  sand.  Here  is  a  staith  and  ferry,  and  the  steam  packets  from  York, 
Selby,  and  Hull,  pass  daily.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1839 ; 
and  the  Lord  of  Manor  erected  a  neat  School  (of  which  he  is  the  chief  sup- 
port) in  1851.  The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient  brick  building,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Latham.     The  poor  have  £2.  5s.  per  annum. 

Staddlethorpe  Hamlet  consists  of  a  few  farm  houses  and  cottages,  1  mile 
N.  of  Bkcktoft. 

Scalby  Toumship  contains  1,051  acres,  according  to  local  estimate,  of  the 
rateable  value  of  £1,447.  Population,  145  souls.  The  place  consists  of  four 
scattered  farm  houses,  and  a  few  cottages,  situated  four  miles  N.  of  Black- 
toft,  and  7  miles  E.S.E.  of  Howden.  The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  intersects 
the  township.  The  chief  proprietors  are  J.  G.  Weddell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  the  Executors  of  the  late  Robert  Weddell,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  James 
Eirkpatrick,  who  owns  and  occupies  Scdlhy  Orange,  a  large  brick  building^ 
erected  about  30  years  ago,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  house.  Thornton 
House  (the  Manor  House)  is  now  a  farm  house,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
John  Jacques. 

Cheapsides  is  an  extra-parochial  place  of  10  acres  of  land,  and  39  inhabi- 
tants, adjoining  Scalby.  The,  cottages  and  the  plots  of  land  attached  to 
them  are  on  Walling  Fen,  and  were  built  and  enclosed  from  the  waste  long 
before  the  general  enclosure,  as  were  also  some  other  cottages  in  other  parts 
of  the  Fen,  which  none  of  the  townships  were  willing  to  have  allotted  to  them. 
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Eastbington. — The  townships  of  Eastrington,  Bellasize,  Gilberdike,  NeW' 
port-Walliug  Fen,  and  Portington  with  Cavil,  are  comprised  in  this  parish, 
the  area  of  the  whole  being  7,022  acres,  and  the  population  1,867  persons. 
Assessed  property,  £7,959.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  strong  clay,  the 
surface  is  flat,  and  com  is  grown  in  great  abtindance.  The  township  of 
Eastrington  contains  8,580  acres  (iiiclading  two  of  the  three  farms  of  New- 
land,  1  mile  S.  of  the  village,  and  that  of  Brown  HiU,  on  Bishop  Soil),  and 
386  inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £8,078.  The  principal  landowners  are  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Lord  Galway,  Mrs.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  G.  Stephenson. 

The  Church  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hamerton.  The  Limng  is  rated  at  £12.  98.  7d., 
and  returned  at  £202.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  mostly  commuted  for 
allotments,  under  an  Enclosure  Act  in  1813.  The  Fabric  of  the  church 
(St.  Michael)  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  comprising  the  usual  parts  of  a 
village  church.  The  tower  contains  three  bells.  In  the  chancel  are  the 
recumbent  effigies  of  Michael  Portington,  Esq.,  and  his  lady. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  commodious  residence. 

The  Village  is  situated  3^^  miles  E.N.E.  from  Howden.  The  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  built  in  1827.  The  School,  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1844,  at 
a  cost  of  £800.,  was  founded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hewsley,  of  this  place,  in  1727, 
and  endowed  by  him  with  a  house  and  garden,  occupied  by  the  master,  and 
with  about  19  acres  of  land,  which  now  lets  for  £24.  per  annum.  The  poor 
of  Eastrington  have  a  rent  charge  of  £8.  a  year,  left  by  John  Atkinson,  in 
1716 ;  also  four  acres  of  land,  left  by  one  Burton ;  and  a  yearly  rent  chaise 
of  208.,  left  by  one  Waterson. 

Bellaeize  Township  contains  1,343  acres,  and  276  inhabitants,  including 
the  hamlets  of  Oreenoak  and  Bennetland,  about  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  village, 
and  one  of  the  three  farms  of  Newland.  Rateable  value,  £1,965.;  assessed 
property,  £1,672.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson  is  Lord  of  the  Manor^  chief 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  impropriator. 

The  Village  is  small  and  scattered,  and  situated  about  5  miles  E.  of  How- 
don,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was 
built  here  in  1846.     Warwick's  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thos.  Jaques. 

Oilberdike  Township, — Area,  570  acres;  population,  721  souls;  including 
the  hamlets  of  Sandholme,  Hive,  and  Owsthorpe,  situated  from  1  to  21-  miles 
N.,  and  GUherdike-Newport,  or  New  GUberdike,  2  miles  W.  of  the  village. 
The  latter  is  a  modem  village,  on  Walling  Fen,  forming  a  suburb  of  Newport 
and  New  Village,  (See  page  547.)  The  land  belongs  to  several  owners. 
The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £1,969. 
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The  ViUage  is  seated  on  the  road  to  Hull,  ahout  6  miles  £.  by  N.  of  How- 
don.     A  Primitive  Methodist  Chapd  was  erected  here  in  1846. 

NewportrWalUng  Fen  T&wmhip  contains  only  250  acres,  but  has  878  in- 
habitants. The  place  belongs  chiefly  to  Thos.  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Scruton ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Market  Weighton  Canal,  and  was  constituted 
a  township  at  the  enclosure  of  Walling  Fen,  in  1780.  It  forms,  with  New 
Gilberdike  and  New  Village,  a  thriving  little  town,  about  5  miles  W.  of 
South  Cave.  (See  pp.  547,  594.)  A  Wealeyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in 
1814 ;  and  there  is  also  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

Portington^cum-Cavil  Township. — Area,  about  1,500  acres;  population, 
111  souls;  rateable  value,  JS1,675. ;  assessed  property,  Jgl,660.  The  soil 
belongs  to  Lord  Galway,  Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  —  F^wsett,  Esq.,  the  heirs  of 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  others.  The  Hamlet  of  Portington  is  scattered,  and  seated 
about  3  miles  N.E.  of  Howden,  in  the  line  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Eailway ; 
and  CavU  is  about  1  mile  W.  of  Portington.  The  Manor  House,  an  ancient 
building,  the  residence  of  John  Dunn,  Esq.,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Por- 
tington family.  It  is  double  moated,  and  there  are  about  five  acres  within 
the  moat,  which  is  14  feet  deep,  and  21  feet  wide.  The  Hall  is  another 
ancient  brick  building,  with  old  stone  windows,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs. 
Bell.  Portington  Grange  is  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Hodgson.  Cavil  HaU 
is  a  large  brick  building,  with  two  fronts,  built  about  a  century  ago,  and  now 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  farmer.  Burland  House  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Bell.  In  a  lane  near  Portington,  in  1814,  were  discovered 
three  imperfect  coins,  and  a  Boman  urn,  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred 
coins,  all  in  high  preservation,  and  comprising,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
coins  of  the  several  Emperors  from  Nero  to  Commodus. 

Wbessell. — This  parish,  the  name  of  which  is  spelt  variously,  Wreshill, 
Wresil,  and  Wressle,  includes  several  hamlets  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
and  contains  8,705  acres,  and  878  inhabitants,  of  whom  167  reside  at 
Wressell.  The  rateable  value  is  £4,S65. ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  pro- 
perty, £8,593.  Colonel  George  Wyndham  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  chief 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  younger  son  to 
Henry,  the  1st  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  in  great  favour  with  Richard 
n.,  "  was  much  enriched,"  says  an  old  writer,  '*  and  among  other  estates, 
purchased  this  manor  of  Wressil,  and  built  a  Castle  there ;  but  he  dying 
without  issue,  it  came  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland."  This  Earl  having 
rebelled  against  Henry  IV.,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  this  lordship  and  castle  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Some  years  after- 
wards they  were  given  to  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  that  King's  third  son,  who 
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left  them  to  his  nephew  and  heir.  King  Edward  IV.  granted  them  to  John, 
Marquis  Montague ;  but  afterwards  suspecting  his  fidelity,  he  deprived  him 
of  them,  which  act  so  exasperated  the  Marquis,  that  he  took  part  with  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  his  brother,  in  restoring  Henry  VI.,  who  thereupon  restored 
this  estate  to  the  Marquis  and  his  heirs.  The  ruins  of  WresseU  Castle,  the 
ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  are  situated  on  a 
considerable  eminence.  This  princely  mansion  is  described  at  some  length 
by  Leland.  He  tells  us  that  when  he  saw  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll., 
it  was  "one  of  the  most  propre"  mansions  ** beyond  Trente;"  that  it  was 
"  al  of  very  fair  and  great  squarid  stone,  both  withyn  and  withowte :  whereof 
(as  sum  hold  opinion)  much  was  brought  owt  of  France ;"  that  it  contained 
five  towers,  one  of  whic^  belonged  to  the  gate  house,  and  that  it  was  moated 
on  three  sides,  the  entrance  being  on  the  fourth  side,  which  was  not  moated. 
Three  of  the  apartments  were  adorned  with  poetical  inscriptions,  or  proverbs. 
The  house  continued  in  all  its  splendour  till  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
in  the  reign  of  Chas.  I.,  when  it  was  garrisoned  with  soldiers  for  the  Par- 
liament, and  sustained  much  injury.  In  1648  Pontefract  Castle  was  seized 
for  the  King,  and  underwent  a  siege  of  ten  months ;  and  to  prevent  any 
further  surprises  of  this  kind,  the  Parliament  resolved  to  dismantle  all  the 
castles  in  this  part  of  England.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  repaired  to 
London,  and  whilst  he  was  there  exerting  all  his  influence  to  save  the  noble 
seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  though  he  was  a  firm  and  active  partizan  of  the 
Parliamentary  cause,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  order  for  its  destruction  was 
issued  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  at  York,  and  before  the  Earl  could 
receive  notice  of  the  design,  the  outward  works  of  defence  were  removed.  Thus 
stood  the  mansion  till  the  year  1650,  when,  notwithstanding  all  the  Earl's 
endeavours  to  preserve  it,  an  order  was  issued  for  further  demolishing  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  order,  three  sides  of  the  square,  which  formerly  com- 
posed the  Castle,  were  entirely  demolished ;  but  the  whole  south  front,  which 
was  the  most  considerable,  and  contained  some  of  the  principal  state  rooms, 
was  left  standing,  except  the  battlements,  and  was  occupied  as  a  farm  house 
till  1796,  when  it  was  accidentally  burnt,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
shell,  "  a  mouldering  monument  of  feudal  grandeur."  This  front  was  of  the 
finest  masonry,  flanked  by  two  large  square  towers,  surmounted  by  octagonal 
turrets,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  beacon  in  times  of  danger.  The  North- 
umberland family  had  another  Castle  at  Leckonfield  (See  p.  636),  where 
further  particulars  of  their  style  of  living,  &c.,  will  be  found,  and  where  it 
has  been  shewn  how  their  manors  in  this  neighbourhood  passed  to  the 
Wyndham  family. 
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The  Living  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  at  £5.  138.  9d.,  and  returned  at  £167. 
per  annum.  Patron  and  impropriator,  Col.  Wyndham ;  Vicar,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Fitzroy  H.  R.  Stanhope.  Tithes  commuted  in  1839.  The  Church 
(St.  John  of  Beverley)  is  a  small  modem  hrick  huilding,  having  a  nave,  chan- 
cel, and  tower,  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  church ;  hut  for  many  years 
divine  service  was  performed  in  a  private  chapel  at  the  castle. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  stands  ahout  3}  miles  N.W.  of  Howden,  near 
the  river  Derwent,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  which  is 
here  carried  across  the  river  by  a  cast  iron  bridge  of  70  feet  span. 

Brind,  or  Bourne,  is  a  small  hamlet  of  four  farm  houses  and  a  few  cottages, 
about  2 J  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Howden,  and  IJ  E.  of  Wressell;  population,  63. 

Loftsome  consists  of  a  farm  house  and  an  inn,  situated  3  miles  N.W.  of 
Howden ;  population,  20.  The  Derwent  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge, 
erected  about  1800,  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.,  raised  by  twenty-four  shareholders, 
who  are  remunerated  by  toUs. 

Newsholme,  or  Newsham,  is  a  handet,  consisting  of  five  farm  houses,  and 
some  cottages,  2  miles  N.W.  of  Howden ;  population,  138  souls.  Amongst 
the  scattered  farms  are  Prickett  HiU,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Moor ; 
Rowland  HaU,  &c. 


This  Wapentake  takes  its  name  from  its  situation  between  the  river  Ouse, 
which  is  its  western  boundary,  and  the  river  Derwent,  which  separates  it  on 
the  eastern  side  from  the  divisions  of  Holme  and  Wilton,  and  which  joining 
with  the  Ouse,  makes  its  southern  boundary,  as  the  City  of  York  and  the 
North  Riding  does  its  northern.  The  parishes  which  it  comprises  are  Dun- 
nington,  Elvington,  Escrick,  Fulford,  Hemingbrough,  Heslington,  Kezby, 
Nabum,  Riccall,  Skipwith,  Stillingfleet  (part  of),  Thorganby,  and  Whel- 
drake.  Area,  64,129  acres ;  population,  10,811  souls,  viz : — 6,596  males, 
and  5,210  females. 

DuNNiNQTON. — ^This  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Dunnington  and 
Grimston,  comprising  together  3,199  acres,  and  850  inhabitants,  of  which 
779  reside  at  Dunnington.  The  amount  of  assessed  properly  in  1815,  was 
ig3,174.  The  rateable  value  of  Dunnington  is  £2,687. ;  and  of  Grimston, 
Jg679.  The  manor  is  copyhold,  of  which  the  Prebendaries  of  Dunnington 
and  Ampleforth  are  lords.    The  copyholders  are  numerous,  and  at  the  enclo- 
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sure,  in  1770,  of  abont  1,000  acres  of  common,  it  was  divided,  subject  to 
certain  fines,  but  made  tithe  free  by  an  allotment  of  about  100  acres.  The 
soil  is  various ;  the  scenery  is  pleasing ;  eastward  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Wolds, 
northward  a  large  extent  of  level  country,  the  old  Castles  of  Graike  and 
Sheriff  Hutton  being  distinctly  seen,  with  the  dark  hills  of  Hambleton  in  the 
distance.  To  the  west  lies  York,  whose  magnificent  Cathedral  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  southward  is  an  extensive  prospect  over  flat  land. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  in  the  Eing*s  Books  at  £19.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  in  1840,  for  a  rent  charge  of  £348.,  and  there  are  100 
acres  of  glebe.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  and 
the  present  Hector  is  the  Rev.  Edw.  J.  Randolph,  Canon  of  York  Cathedral. 

The  Church  (St.  Nicholas)  consists  of  a  nave,  wdth  side  aisles  and  porch, 
a  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt,  and  the  chan- 
cel and  tower  repaired  in  1840,  at  a  cost  of  £1,S00.,  of  which  sum  Lady 
Bridgewater  contributed  £700.,  and  the  church  is  now  a  very  neat  stone 
building.  The  windows  are  chiefly  of  one  light,  and  some  of  them  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated  by  circular 
arches,  springing  from  similar  columns ;  the  roof  is  of  dark  oak,  and  the  in- 
terior has  a.  chaste  and  elegant  appearance ;  the  original  style  of  architecture, 
the  Norman  and  Decorated  English,  having  been  adhered  to  in  all  the  im- 
provements. There  is  a  good  organ,  and  a  neat  modem  font.  In  the 
church  yard  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  cross. 

The  Rectory  House  is  a  good  residence. 

The  Village,  which  is  large,  well  built,  and  particularly  neat,  is  seated 
about  4  miles  E.  by  N.  from  York.  The  stump  of  an  old  stone  cross,  which 
stood  in  its  centre  for  ages,  was  removed  to  the  garden  of  the  Rectoiy  in 
1840,  and  a  new  cross  erected  in  its  stead.  A  small  lock-up  was  built  here 
in  1850.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a  small 
chapel  here ;  and  there  is  a  NcOional  School,  principally  supported  by  the 
Rector.  The  high  road  from  York  to  Bridlington  here  separates  the  East 
from  the  North  Riding.  Dunnington  was  once  noted  for  the  cultivation  of 
chicory,  and  there  are  now  standing  nine  kilns  in  which  that  plant  was  dried ; 
its  cultivation,  &c.,  is  said  to  have  afforded  employment  to  400  persons, 
during  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  year.  The  chief  trade  at  present  is  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  machines,  carts,  &c.,  and  the  excellence 
of  these  indispensable  articles  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  has  caused  Dunnington 
to  be  known  far  and  wide.  Many  hands  are  employed  in  these  branches  of 
trade,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Abbey,  and  Mr.  William  Barker. 

Dunnington  House  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a  well-conducted 
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Asylum  for  the  Insane ^  it  is  licensed  for  50  inmates  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  is  Mr.  Robt.  H.  Hornby.  Dunninffton  Lodge 
is  a  good  farm  house,  the  property  and  residence  Mr.  Henry  Hart.  The 
Church  Estate  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  £60.  The  poor  have  the 
interest  of  £10.,  left  by  Timothy  Overend ;  the  dividends  of  £76.,  navy  6 
per  cent,  annuities,  given  by  Dinah  Eichardson  and  Thomas  Wilson ;  and  a 
moiety  of  the  rents  of  four  acres  of  land,  left  by  James  Twinan,  in  1733,  for 
the  poor  of  Dunnington  and  Holtby  parishes. 

Orimston  Township  has  a  scattered  village,  3  miles  E.  of  York,  and  a 
population  of  71  souls.  It  contains  about  800  acres  of  land,  mostly  the 
property  of  Geo.  L.  Fox,  Esq.  The  place  is  said  to  be  extra-parochial,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor.    Kateable  value,  £679. 

Elvington. — This  place,  according  to  some,  derived  its  name  from  the 
ancient  eel  fisheries  in  the  district ;  but  others  state  that  it  has  its  name 
from  Aluf,  its  Saxon  possessor ;  and  some  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  Alvenus, 
In  the  Domesday  record  it  is  called  Alvintone,  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
S,S56  acres ;  its  population  is  37/2  persons ;  rateable  value,  £1,903.;  assessed 
property,  £2,647.  The  Derwent  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  parish ; 
the  soil  is  various,  the  rich  alluvial  meadow  ground  adjoining  the  river  being 
caUed  Tngs,  The  principal  landowners  are  the  Messrs.  Spence  and  Garwood 
(Lords  of  the  Manor),  Lord  Wenlock,  Mrs.  Hulme,  and  H.  Preston,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Rectory,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  rated 
at  £5.  17s.  3^d.,  and  now  worth  £280.  per  annum.  Land  was  allotted  at 
the  enclosure,  in  1769,  in  lieu  of  tithes;  the  glebe  consists  of  about  239  acres, 
of  which  50  acres  are  wood.     Rector,  Rev.  Thomas  Maude. 

The  Church  (Holy  Trinity)  was  rebuilt  in  1801,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cheap, 
then  Rector,  who  contributed  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  and  by  whom  the 
glebe  house  was  also  built.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and 
dressings,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower.  The  east  end  finishes 
with  a  semi-hexagon,  and  all  the  windows  are  in  the  semi-Gothic  style. 

The  Village  is  seated  on  an  acclivity  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Derwent, 
about  6^  miles  E.S.E.  of  York.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge, 
and  there  is  a  fishery  of  very  ancient  establishment.  There  is  a  small 
Methodist  Chapel,  and  the  School  is  held  in  what  was  formerly  a  chapel  be- 
longing to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  The  Manor  House  is  an  ancient  brick 
building,  close  to  the  village;  and  the  Old  HaU  stands  in  the  village. 

Brinkworth  HaU,  an  ancient  mansion,  is  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Hulme ;  and 
Elvington  Villa  is  a  neat  house,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cheap.  The  Hall,  for 
a  considerable  time  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  the  property 
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and  scat  of  the  Sternes,  from  a  junior  branch  of  which  fJEUuilj  was  descended 
the  celebrated  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  who  was  maintained  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  bj  his  cousin,  Mr.  Sterne,  of  £lvington. 

EscRicK. — Two  townships,  Escrick  and  Deighton,  comprising  together 
6,067  acres,  form  this  parish.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £6,218. 
The  first-named  township  contains  4,120  acres,  and  700  inhabitants,  and  its 
rateable  yalue  is  £3,749.  Lord  Wenlock  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner 
of  the  entire  township,  except  about  90  acres  of  glebe  land* 

The  Benefice  is  a  Eectorj,  valued  in  the  Liber  R^s  at  £23.  38.  9d.,  and 
now  worth  above  £500.  per  annum.  Patron,  Lord  Wenlock ;  Hector,  his 
lordship's  brother,  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Stephen  WiUoughbj  Lawley,  Sub-Dean 
of  the  Cathedral  of  York.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  and  com 
rents  in  1781.  The  Church  (St.  Helen)  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  inbuilt  some  70  or  80  years  ago,  by  Beilby 
Thompson,  Esq.  At  the  west  end  is  a  handsome  tower  with  a  balustrade. 
The  east  or  principal  front  forms  a  centre  and  wings;  the  former  has  a 
Venetian  window,  and  two  Tuscan  columns,  and  is  finished  with  a  pediment 
In  each  wing  is  a  square  headed  doorway  with  Tuscan  columns,  and  a  small 
pediment.  The  ground  before  this  front  is  laid  out  with  great  taste.  There 
are  four  large  circular-headed  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  north  «ide  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  an  attached  chapel.  The 
interior  is  exceedingly  neat,  and  the  chapel  just  noticed  contains  the  family 
pew  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  which  has  in  front  of  it  two  Tuscan  pillars  of 
stone,  and  a  neat  balustrade.  There  are  a  few  very  neat  monuments  to 
members  of  the  Thompson  fisimily. 

The  Village  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  in  the 
county,  the  buildings  being  mostly  of  recent  date,  having  small  but  tasteful 
gardens  ac^oining.  It  is  seated  on  the  road  from  York  to  Selby,  about  6^ 
miles  S.S.E.  from  the  former  place.  Escrick  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Wen- 
lock.'t'     This  beautiful  park  contains  about  450  acres,  and  is  weU-wooded, 

•  This  was  anciently  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Enyvet,  or  Enevit,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedohamber  to  James  I.,  and  one  of  those  sent  to  search  the  vaults  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  when  Guy  Fawkes  and  86  barrels  of 
gunpowder  were  discovered  there.  Sir  Thomas  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Knevitt  of  Escrick,  in  1607,  and  under  that  title  he  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1606 ;  but  he  died  without  issue  in  1622,  when  the  title  became  extinct  His 
estates  passed  to  Sir  Hy.  Euivit,  of  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  Ent,  whose  eldest  daughter 
Elizabeth  manying  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  his  son.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Ent.,  was 
advanced  by  Ghas.  L,  in  1630,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  His  grandson  was  the  last  of  the  family  of  Howard  that  bore  this 
tiUe.    The  noble  fjunily  that  now  possess  this  place  descended  from  the  Thompsons  of 
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stocked  with  deer,  and  finelj  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  The  principal 
front  of  the  fine  mansion  has  retiring  wings,  with  balustrades  in  the  centre. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  splendid  style,  and  the  collection  of  paintings  is 
ezcelleut  The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  verj  elegant.  Escrick  Park 
SehooU  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  are  attended  by  about  170  children,  and  are 
amongst  the  best  conducted  schools  in  the  East  Riding.  They  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  Lord  and  Lady  Wenlock,  who  supply  the  poor  scholars  with  clothing 
at  Christmas.     The  bequests  for  the  poor  amount  to  about  J622.  per  annum. 

Deighton  Taumship  contains  1,947  acres,  and  201  inhabitants ;  rateable 
value,  jS  1,773.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  Lord  Wenlock  and 
Hewly  Mortimer  Baines,  Esq.  The  Village  is  scattered,  and  stands  about 
6  miles  S.  by  E.  of  York,  and  1  mile  N.  of  Escrick.  A  Foal  Show  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1848.  Deighton  Hall,  the  property  of  H.  M.  Baines,  Esq., 
and  residence  of  Mrs.  Moody,  farmer,  is  an  ancient  building,  and  was  formerly 
moated.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  wainscotted  with  oak,  and  exhibit  some  good 
earring.  There  is  here  a  large  ancient  oak  chest,  containing  some  docu- 
ments, and  its  keys  are  held  by  Lord  Wenlock  and  Mr.  Baines.  The  hall 
and  estate  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  Yoik,  and  was  one  of.  the 
Abbots*  principal  country  seate.  Orocky  Hill  is  a  hamlet  or  farm,  1\  mile 
N.  of  the  village,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Hobson ;  Primroie 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rd.  Hobson ;  North  Home  (Mr.  John  Carlton) ; 
Spring  House  (Mr.  James  Carr) ;  and  Wray'e  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Gilbertson,  are  good  farm  houses,  the  property  of  Lord  Wenlock. 

Fulford-Ambo. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Gate  Fulford 
and  Water  Fulford,  the  former  containing  1,680  acres,  and  1,704  inhabitante ; 
and  the  latter  483  acres,  and  42  souls,  independent  of  285  persons  in  York 

Humbleton,  in  the  East  Biding,  one  of  whom  married  a  daughter  of  Wm.  Beilby,  Esq.,  of 
Micklethwaite  Grange,  near  Wetherby,  and  hence  the  name  of  Beilby  afterwards  used  as 
a  Christian  name  by  some  members  of  the  Escrick  branch  of  the  family.  In  1764  Jane 
Thompson,  of  Escrick,  carried  the  estate  in  marriage  to  Sir  Bobert  Lawley,  Bart,  who 
was  created  Baron  WetUoek,  of  Wenlock,  in  1881,  but  dying  without  issae  in  1833,  his 
title  became  extinot  His  brother,  Paul  Beilby  Thompson,  the  late  owner  of  Escrick, 
took  the  surmame  of  Thompson  only  (his  mother  being  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Beilby 
Thompson,  Esq.)i  by  royal  sign  manual,  in  1820.  In  1839  he  was  created  by  patent 
Baron  Weidock,  of  Wenlock,  and  in  the  same  year,  by  royal  license,  he  reassnmed  his 
paternal  surname  of  Lawley,  in  addition  to  and  before  that  of  Thompson ;  and  his  issue 
were  to  continue  that  of  lAwley  only.  Beilby  Bichard  Lawley,  the  present  Lord  Wen- 
lock, is  son  to  the  last-mentioned  Baron,  by  the  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  2nd  Lord 
Braybrooke.  He  was  bom  in  1818,  and  married  in  1840,  Lady  Elizabeth,  drd  daughter 
of  the  2nd  Marquis  of  Wesminster.  The  fiunily  of  Lawley  are  maternally  descended 
from  the  family  of  Wenlock,  ennobled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY . 
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Barracks  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  in  1851.  Xbe  parish  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Oase,  and  the  land  is  considerably  enhanced  in  value 
by  its  contiguity  to  the  City  of  York.  There  are  several  gravel  pits  for  roads 
here,  in  one  of  which  some  Roman  sepulchral  remains  were  discovered  in 
1813.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  303.)  The  rateable  value  of  Gate  Fulford  township 
is  j68,01G.  The  manor  anciently  belonged  to  St  Mary's  Abbey,  York.  The 
principal  proprietors  at  present  are  the  Hev.  Samuel  Key  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  Colonel  Richardson. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  S.  Key,  and 
incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Rt  Sutton.  It  is  rated  at  £6. 15s.  4d.,  but  returned 
at  £115.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1757.  The  Church 
(St.  Oswald)  is  situated  near  the  river  side,  and  is  a  small  edifice,  with  a 
modem  brick  tower  at  the  west  end.     The  interior  is  neat. 

The  Village  of  GaU  Fulford  is  large  and  handsome,  and  as  it  is  a  suburb 
of  the  city  of  York,  being  but  2^  miles  S.  of  it,  there  are  several  seats  and 
villa  residences,  occupied  mostly  by  their  owners,  and  bearing  separate 
names.  Amongst  these  are  Fulford  House,  Garrow  Hill,  Fulford  Villa,  Ful- 
ford Lodge,  Belle  Yue,  Fulford  Grove,  and  Tillmire.  There  is  a  WesUyan 
Chapel  in  the  village,  erected  in  1845 ;  and  between  the  village  and  York  is 
a  stone  cross,  said  to  have  been  erected  to  mark  the  temporary  market  place 
in  this  direction,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the  city.  (See  vol. 
i.,  p.  215.)  A  desperate  battle  took  place  near  Fulford  village,  before  the 
Conquest,  between  the  King  of  Norway  and  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  accom- 
panied by  Morcar,  his  brother,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  104.) 
The  School  was  founded  in  1771,  by  John  Key,  Esq.,  who  endowed  it  with  a 
house  and  garden,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  £9.  ISs.,  out  of  property  at  Gateshead, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  the  education  of  twenty  poor  children.  The 
poor  have  charities  amounting  to  upwards  of  £20.  per  ann.  This  township 
includes  within  its  limits  the  Retreat  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  at  page  611,  vol.  i.  of  this  history ;  and  also  the  York  Barracka,  and 
the  Cemetery,  for  which  see  pages  628  and  631  of  the  same  volume. 

Water  Fulford  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  adjoining  Gate  Fulford. 
The  land  mostly  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Key,  whose  seat  is  Water  Ful- 
ford Ilall,  a  very  ancient  mansion,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Ouse.  The  house  was  anciently  called  successively  Eosse,  Bos,  and 
Rose  Halt,  and  it  was  once  the  property  of  the  Rutland  family.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  wainscotted  with  oak.  Near  the  house,  at  the  depth  of  18  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  have  been  found  stag  horns,  ancient  pipes,  and  other 
curiosities,  and  also  what  appears  to  be  the  handle  of  a  large  water  jug,  dated 
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1017.  Some  of  thesg  antiquities  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  S.  Key. 
Some  antique  remains  were  discoyered  here  in  a  gravel  pit  in  1770.  (See 
vol.  i.,  page  300.)     The  rateable  value  of  this  township  is  JS694. 

Heminobrouoh. — This  parish,  whidh  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Ouse  and  Derwent,  comprises  several  townships,  which  are  noticed 
below,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  10,430  acres,  and  the  population  2,072 
persons.  Amount  of  assessed  property  JS  12,024.  The  Totcnship  of  Heming- 
hrough  contains  1»094  acres,  and  528  inhabitants.     Rateable  value,  JS2,225. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  anciently  written  Hamebiirg  and  Hemynhurg, 
which  signifies,  in  the  Saxon  language,  a  fort  upon  the  edge  of  ground  near 
a  river.  Dr.  Stukely  tell  us,  in  his  Iter  Curiomm,  that  there  was  a  Roman 
fort  at  this  place,  and  what  renders  this  more  probable,  is  the  fact  that  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  massive  wall  are  still  standing  on  each  side  of  the  great 
west  door  of  the  church,  of  a  style  and  grit  different  from  all  the  rest.  The 
church  itself  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  close  to  the  river ;  Dr.  Burton  informs 
us  "  that  the  Romans  were  careful  to  have  their  camps  and  forts  placed  near 
a  river,  upon  a  neck  of  land,  to  command  the  passage  or  conveyance  by 
water;"  and  such  is  the  situation  of  this  place.  The  same  author  remarks 
thst  Hameburgh  sigpnified  a  fort  in  a  wood. 

In  the  Saxon  times  this  place  belonged  to  Tosti  and  Siward ;  and  after  the 
Conquest  William  gave  **  his  royal  manor  and  town  of  Hemingbrough,  and 
the  church  thereof,  with  all  his  land  of  Brackenholme,"  to  Walcher,  Bishop 
of  Durham.  This  prelate  granted  two  carucates  of  this  land  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Durham ;  and  in  1295  King  Edward  I.  granted  to 
the  Prior,  a  charter  for  a  free  market  and  fair  at  Hemingbrough.  This 
being  a  royal  manor  the  inhabitants  had  several  privileges,  such  as  exemption 
from  tolls,  pannage,  &c,,  which  were  confirmed  by  Charles  U.  The  chief 
proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Hemingbrough  township  at  the  present  day,  are 
Thos.  Wilson,  Esq.,  John  Francis  Carr,  Esq.,  and  Lionel  Tomlinson,  Esq. 

The  Church  of  Hemingbrough  was  a  Rectory  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest^ 
when  it  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Durham ;  but  in  1856,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  ordained  a  perpetual  Vicarage  in  it.  On  the  26th  Oct.,  1426,  King 
Henry  VI.  granted  his  license  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Durham  to  erect 
this  church  into  a  College  of  one  Provost  or  Warden,  three  Prebendaries,  six 
Vicars,  and  six  Clerks,  with  other  ministers ;  and  the  collegiate  establish- 
ment continued  till  the  dissolution,  when  the  revenue  of  the  society  was 
valued  at  £84.  lis.,  and  the  Provost  had  a  pension  of  £13. 14s.  6d.  per  ann. 
The  Living  is  now  a  Peculiar  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £28., 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  at  only  £06.,  though  it  was  augmented 
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with  £1,800.»  in  Parliamentary  grants,  from  1810  lo  1814.  Patron,  the 
Crown ;  Vicar,  Rev.  John  Ion.  The  Edifice  (Blessed  Virgin),  which  is  the 
largest  and  handsomest  in  the  Wapentake,  is  cniciform,  principally  in  the 
later  English  style,  with  a  square  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  hy  an 
octagonal  spire,  42  yards  in  height.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  nave  has  side  aisles  and  a  clerestory ; 
and  the  chancel  has  a  south  aisle,  with  a  chapel  on  the  north  side.  The 
view  ftrom  the  battlement  of  the  tower  is  extensive,  and  embraces  York 
Minster,  Selby  and  Howden  churches,  Wressell  Castle,  and  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Ouse.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and 
displays  a  variety  of  sculptured  ornaments,  tracery,  and  screen  work,  and 
eight  antique  stalls.  In  a  chapel  called  St.  Nicholas's  Chantry,  is  an  elegant 
altar  monument,  and  the  effigy  of  a  skeleton,  but  no  inscription.  Several  of 
the  windows  have  been  recently  renewed.  There  is  an  organ  in  a  gallery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  font  is  circular,  with  ornamental  panels, 
resting  on  a  dwarf  column.    The  tower  contains  five  bells. 

The  Vicar  resides  at  a  neat  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  erected  in 
1849,  and  caUed  Hemingbrough  ViUa. 

The  ViUnge  is  considerable,  and  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Ouse,  4  miles  E.S.E.  of  Selby.  The  Weshyan  Chapel  was  erected  in  1833. 
The  School  is  endowed  with  a  close  which  lets  for  £6.,  and  is  further  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  The  poor  have  about  £11.  per  annum  distributed 
amongst  them.  Many  years  ago  a  circuitous  reach  of  the  Ouse  was  avoided 
by  a  straight  cut,  which  has  left  408  acres  of  land,  called  New  Hay,  belonging 
to  Drax  parish  in  the  West  Riding,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

Bartby  Chapelry  contains  1,411  acres,  and  433  souls.  Rateable  valtie, 
£3,005.;  of  which  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  rated  at  £798. 
10s.,  the  township  being  intersected  by  their  line  to  Hull.  The  land  is 
mostly  copyhold,  and  belongs  to  several  proprietors,  the  chief  of  whom  are 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Robinson,  and  Robert  Hubie,  Esq. 

The  Village  contains  some  neat  residences,  and  is  situated  If  mile  N.E. 
of  Selby.  The  common  was  enclosed  in  1855.  The  Chapel  is  a  small  plain 
brick  building,  erected  about  1777,  and  contains  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
an  octagonal  bell  turret.  The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage 
and  incumbency  of  the  Vicar  of  Hemingbrough.  It  was  augmented  with 
£800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1726  to  1809,  and  with  £200.  given 
by  J.  Vicars  and  T.  Dalby.  Net  income,  about  £65.  per  ann.  The  School 
is  endowed  with  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  left  by  an  unknown  donor ;  also, 
with  the  interest  of  £100.,  left  in  1837,  by  Miss  Mary  Hubie,  and  the  interest 
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of  a  similar  sum,  left  by  Miss  Bobinson  in  1839.  The  latter  lady  also  be- 
queathed J6100.,  the  interest  to  be  distributed  in  bread  to  the  poor,  and  the 
above-mentioned  Miss  Hubie  left  the  interest  of  J6233.  6s.  8d.,  for  the  same 
object.  The  poor  have  other  bequests,  amounting  to  about  £Q.  10s.  per  ann. 
There  is  a  Clothing  Club,  supported  by  subscription,  and  a  Lending  Library 
in  the  village.  Barlby  Hail,  the  property  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Susannah 
Stringer,  was  built  about  30  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  older  mansion. 
Barlby  Orove  House  is  a  neat  building  in  the  village,  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  Bobert  Hubie,  Esq. 

Barlby  Bank  is  a  hamlet  close  to  the  river  Ouse,  opposite  Selby. 

Brackenholme  with  WoodhaU  Tovmship  consists  of  two  neighbouring  ham- 
lets in  the  vale  of  Derwent,  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  Howden,  and  2  E.S.E.  of 
Hemingbrough.  Its  area  is  1,603  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  JS1,347. ; 
population,  71  souls.  Admiral  Mitford  and  Robert  Menzies,  Esq.,  are  the 
principal  landowners.  The  latter  gentleman  resides  at  Wood  HM,  in  this 
township,  a  large  white  brick  mansion,  erected  in  1802 ;  and  enlarged  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  after  he  had  purchased  the  estate  from 
the  Reeves  family.  The  house  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
wood  and  plantations.  Hagthorpe  House,  an  ancient  brick  building,  is  the 
property  of  J.  F.  Carr,  Esq.,  and  residence  of  Mr.  David  GoundriU.  A 
great  part  of  a  deep  moat,  with  which  the  house  was  formerly  surrounded,  is 
still  in  existence.  There  is  a  farm  here  called  Babtharpe,  or  Bapthorpe,  upon 
which  was  a  hall,  anciently  the  residence  of  a  famous  family  of  Knights,  of 
the  same  name,  who  hail  a  chantry  in  the  parish  church,  and  a  domestic 
chapel  near  the  haU,  no  remains  of  which  now  exist.  Two  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  father  and  son,  signalised  themselves  in  fighting  for  King 
Henry  VI.,  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  they  were  slain. 

Cliff-cum-lMnd  Township. — Cliff,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Long  Cliffy 
owing  to  its  length,  is  situated  3^  miles,  and  Lund  is  a  hamlet  2^  miles,  E. 
of  Selby.  Area  of  the  township,  2,618  acres ;  population,  692  persons.  The 
place  is  intersected  by  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  and  the  rateable  value 
of  the  whole  is  £4,504.  There  is  an  intermediate  StaJdon  on  the  above-named 
line  of  railway  at  Cliff.  Twtvham  HaU,  the  seat  and  property  of  Thos.  Burton, 
Esq.,  is  a  neat  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  which  gives  name  to  a 
small  manor ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  township  is  in  the  Bishop  of  Ripon*s 
manor  of  Malvis,  and  its  numerous  copyholds  are  subject  to  arbitraiy  fines. 
The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  T.  and  K.  Burton,  Esqrs.,  and  Colonel 
Richardson.  At  Cliff  are  chapels  for  the  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists; and  a  School,  endowed  with  JS33.  per  annum,  arising  out  of  about  14 
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acres  of  land,  purchased  mth  £180.,  part  of  £220.,  the  bequest  of  Mary 
Waud,  in  1708;  the  remaining  £40.  having  been  spent  in  erecting  the 
school;  and  from  the  interest  of  £200.,  left  bj  Mr.  Whittall  and  John 
Eobinson.  The  poor  have  the  rent  of  ten  acres  of  land.  There  is  a  steam 
com,  and  oil  and  cake  mill  at  Cliff. 

South  Duffield  Tovmship. — ^Area,  1,640  acres,  according  to  local  estimation ; 
but  1,280  acres,  according  to  the  Parliamentaiy  Eetum ;  population,  186 
persons;  rateable  value,  £1,244.  The  land  belongs  to  several  freeholders, 
but  forms  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Ripon's  manors  of  Howdenshire.  At  the  en- 
closure, the  impropriate  tithes  were  commuted  for  294  acres  of  land. 

The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  stands  4^  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Selbj,  and  2  N.  of 
Hemingbrough.  A  Wesle%jan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1824,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Jane  Haddlesey,  a  member  of  a  family  which  has  been  in  this  place  for 
above  400  years.  The  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Wm.  Haddlesey,  in  the 
village,  exhibits  the  family  crest  carved  in  stone.  At  the  back  of  an  ancient 
farm  house  in  this  township,  called  Holme,  or  Homes,  House,  is  a  piece  of 
moated  ground,  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  mansion. 

Menthorpe  with  Bowthorpe  Toxicnship  contains  900  acres,  and  77  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  the  Census  of  1851 ;  but  625  acres  by  local  estimation. 
Rateable  value,  £651.  Menthorpe  consists  of  three  farm  houses  and  a  few 
cottages,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Den^'ent,  4f  miles  N.W.  of  Howden. 
Chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  Mr.  R.  Chaplin,  E.  S.  Bain,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev. 
Jocelyn  Willy,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  Manor  House  is  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Fligg,  farmer.  Bowthorpe  is  in  one  farm,  of  440  acres, 
belonging  to  James  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Sand  Hutton.  It  is  in  the  occupation 
of  Mr.  Charles  Boast,  who  resides  at  Bowthorpe  Hall,  a  large  square  house, 
erected  in  1823. 

Osgodhy  Township. — Area,  1,624  acres;  population,  185  persons;  rateable 
value,  £1,763.,  including  £^5.  10s.,  at  which  the  N.  E.  R.  Co.  is  rated,  for 
that  portion  of  their  line  which  passes  through  the  township.  The  land  is 
mostly  the  property  of  George  P.  Dawson,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
impropriator  of  the  great  tithes,  whose  seat  is  Osgodby  Hall,  an  ancient 
building,  with  an  embattled  tower.  This  mansion  was  in  the  possession  of 
several  distinguished  £eimilies,  and  has  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Dawson. 
About  40  years  ago  the  foundations  of  an  old  chapel  were  dug  up  here. 

Heslinoton  St.  Paul. — The  area  of  this  parish  is  1,190  acres,  and  the 
population  is  228  souls ;  rateable  value,  £1,342.  Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq. 
(Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  the  Rev.  S.  Key,  are  the  principal  landowners. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy  and  peculiar  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
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of  York,  rated  at  £0.,  and  now  valued  at  JB68.  per  annum,  being  augmented 
with  £800.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1740  to  1795 ;  and  with  £400. 
granted  since  the  latter  year.  The  Prebendary  of  Ampleforth  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  York  is  the  patron,  and  the  Eev.  Joseph  Crosby  is  the  incumbent. 

The  Church  (SS.  Peter  and  Paul)  is  a  small  mean  building,  having  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  £nd.  The  interior,  which  is  plain, 
contains  some  mural  tablets  to  the  family  of  Yarburgh. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  Ouse, 
about  2  miles  E.S.E.  of  York.  In  a  gravel  pit  near  the  village  many  anti- 
quities were  dug  up  a  few  years  ago,  and  among  them  were  several  gold  rings, 
bracelets,  &c.,  two  glass  urns,  and  two  stone  coffins,  one  supposed  to  have 
been  the  incasement  of  a  Danish  Prince.  An  HospUtd  for  eight  poor  men 
and  one  poor  woman,  of  the  age  of  50  years  or  upwards,  was  founded  here 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hesketb  (the  then  lord  of  Heslington),  who  endowed  it  with 
a  yearly  rent  charge  of  £50.,  out  of  the  Castle  Mills  at  York.  (See  vol.  i.,  p. 
849.)  It  was  further  endowed  by  one  of  the  founder's  family,  with  £5.  per 
annum,  out  of  an  estate  at  Hutton  Eudby.  The  original  hospital  stood  near 
the  mansion  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but  in  1795  Henry  Yarburgh,  Esq., 
took  it  down  and  erected  the  present  more  commodious  building  in  the  village. 
The  hospital  consists  of  a  chapel  in  the  centre ;  four  sets  of  apartments  on 
each  side  for  the  men,  each  set  containing  two  rooms,  and  other  conveni- 
ences ;  and  a  room  behind  for  the  sister.  There  is  also  a  small  garden.  Y. 
Yarburgh,  Esq.,  is  patron  of  the  hospital,  and  appoints  the  almspeople,  each 
of  whom  has  a  yearly  stipend  of  £5.  lis.,  except  the  master,  who  has  £7. 
ds.  4d.  per  annum,  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel.  The  School  is  small, 
and  was  built  by  subscription,  together  with  the  master's  house,  in  1795. 

Heslington  HM^  a  large  mansion  of  brick  iAcedi  with  stone,  having  towers, 
and  a  fine  court  yard,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  is  the  seat  of 
Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  of  this  place  and  of  Sewerby.  (See  page  456.) 
Neale,  in  his  SeaU^  vol.  v.,  teUs  us  that  this  house  was  originally  constructed 
for  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (had  her  Migesty  visited  the  north),  by 
Thomas  Eymes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Queen's  Council  for  the  northern  part  of 
England,  and  secretary  and  k^per  of  her  Migesty's  seal  for  that  Council. 
It  was  restored,  altered,  and  enlarged,  in  1854,  by  its  present  owner.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive. 

HeeUngton  St.  Lawrence, — This  is  a  township  in  the  parish  of  St  Lawrence, 
containing  1,871  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £2,060. ;  and  966  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish  is  1,646  souls.  Part  of  the  above-noticed 
village  of  Heslington  St.  Paul,  including  the  hospital  and  hall,  belongs  to  this 
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township;  and  the  church  of  the  parish  is  descrihed  at  page  518  of  yoL  i. 
There  are  about  S80  acres  of  common  or  waste  land  in  this  township. 

Kexbt. — Area,  1,751  acres;  population,  150  persons;  rateable  value, 
£1,813. ;  assessed  property,  £1,480.  This  place  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Derwent,  and  was,  until  recently,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Gatton,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rirer.  (See  page  557.)  Lord  Wenlock  is  owner  of  all 
the  soil  (except  34  acres)  and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  river  is  here  crossed 
by  a  good  stone  bridge,  built  in  1650,  by  Sir  Roger  Jaques  Tresuer,  and 
thoroughly  repaired  in  1778.  The  Church  (St.  Paul)  is  a  neat  edifice  in  the 
Early  English  style,  built  by  Lord  Wenlock  in  1852-;  and  soon  after  its 
erection  Kexby  became  an  independent  parish.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
tower,  and  spire.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  Limng^s  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Wen- 
lock, and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Maister.  Annual  value  £121., 
besides  a  good  Panonage  House,  erected  in  1853. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  6  miles  E.  by  S.  of  York.  A  Dame 
School  is  supported  by  Lord  Wenlock.     Kexhy  HaU  was  formerly  moated. 

Nabum  Chapelry, — ^This  place  is  noticed  at  page  647  of  vol.  i.  of  this 
history.  To  that  account  may  be  added  that  the  new  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Matthew;  and  that  BeU  HaU  is  a  fine  ancient  brick  edifice,  with  stone 
dressings,  erected  in  1680. 

RiGCALL. — This  parish  contains  3,060  acres,  and  690  inhabitants.  Its 
rateable  value  is  £4,011.  There  are  about  1,000  acres  of  common  land. 
The  floil  is  rich  sand  and  warp,  and  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon, are  in  good  cultivation.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  occasionally  rising 
into  mounds  of  considerable  elevation.  The  land  is  mostly  copyhold,  and 
there  are  two  manors,  one  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  which,  tiU 
1836,  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  one  of  his  manors  of  Howden- 
shire,  and  the  other  to  the  Prebendary  of  Riccall  in  York  Cathedral.  The 
latter  is  leased  to  E.  W.  Richardson.  Lord  Wenlock  is  a  principal  landowner 
here.  Riccall  is  distinguished  in  history  as  the  landing  place,  in  1066,  of 
Harrald,  King  of  Norway,  and  his  army  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  invaders, 
who  fortified  themselves  on  some  rising  ground  on  Riccall  common,  since 
called  Danes*  Hill.  The  battles  which  ensued  between  the  English  and  the 
invaders,  at  Fulford  and  at  Stamford  Bridge,  are  noticed  at  page  104  of  the 
first  vol.  of  this  work.  Near  the  Ouse  several  human  skeletons  and  a  rudely 
sculptured  stone  were  dug  up  about  eighty  years  ago. 

The  Ldving  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  a  peculiar  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York;  rated  at  £6.,  and  augmented,  in  1816,  with  a  Parliamentary  grant 
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of  £1,000.  The  great  tithes  have  been  commuted  for  £508.  lOs.i  and  the 
vicarial  for  £140.  The  Prebendary  of  Riccall  is  the  impropriator  and  patron, 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crigan  is  the  present  Vicar.  The  Church  is  a  fine 
ancient  structure,  composed  of  the  usual  parts  of  a  village  church.  The 
nave  has  a  clerestory,  the  whole  edifice  is  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  the 
tower,  which  is  low  and  massive,  contains  three  bells.  It  is  in  the  Early 
Norman  style,  with  portions  of  the  Early  and  later  English.  The  entrance 
doorway  is  semicircular,  of  three  mouldings,  resting  on  two  cylindrical  co> 
lumns  and  a  pier.  The  outer  moulding  has  a  series  of  birds'  heads ;  and  the 
second  and  third  mouldings,  representations  of  St.  Michael  overcoming  Satanr, 
and  some  curious  and  ludicrous  subjects.  On  one  of  the  capitals  is  an  un- 
couth sculpture  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  chancel  window  is  pointed  and 
of  five  lights,  but  is  nearly  blocked  up.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  neatj. 
and  contains  several  handsome  monuments  to  the  Wormley,  Richardson, 
Masterman,  Eglin,  and  Jackson  families.  The  chancel  contains  a  neat 
piscina,  and  there  is  a  small  organ  on  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  Vicarcige  House  is  a  good  commodious  residence.  In  the  parlous 
window  is  the  rebus  of  Thos.  Elcocke,  Vicar  in  1690,  a  cock  perched  on  the 
letter  L ;  and  in  the  garden  is  a  spring  called  the  Lady  Well,  having  been,, 
probably,  in  Catholic  times,  in  some  way  connected  with  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  whose  honour  the  church  is  dedicated. 

The  Village  is  large  and  well  built,  and  pleasingly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  about  di  miles  N.  of  Selby,  and  near  it  is  a  good  Staith  for 
landing  coal,  sand,  &c.,  and  at  which  quantities  of  com,  potatoes,  &c,,  are 
shipped.  In  the  viUage  is  a  Wesleyan  Chapel;  the  School,  established  by 
subscription  in  1791,  is  endowed  with  about  £6.  per  annum,  and  there  is  a 
bouse  and  garden  for  the  teacher.  The  poor  'parishioners  have  several  bene- 
factions. RiccaU  HaUj  the  seat  of  the  Richardson  family,  is  a  neat  red  brick 
mansion,  with  the  family  arms  sculptured  over  the  door  of  entrance.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Ouse  are  the  remains  of  La  Wei  HaU  (now  a  farm  house  called 
Wheel  HaUJ,  an  ancient  episcopal  palace  belonging  to  the  See  of  Durham. 
The  foundations  of  the  palace  may  still  be  traced,  and  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  three  broad  moats,  the  river  being  its 
western  boundary.  The  Prebendal  Manor  House  is  a  large  red  brick  building, 
apparently  erected  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  parts  of  a 
considerably  earlier  date.  It  had  two  round  towers,  one  of  which,  three 
stories  in  height,  still  remains,  and  contains  a  winding  staircase.  Some  of 
the  walls  of  tiiis  house  are  throe  feet  in  thickness,  there  are  some  strong 
pointed  arches  in  the  interior,  and  the  whole  building  is  surrounded  by  a 
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moat    It  is  now  a  farm  bouse,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Moon. 
Bieeall  Orange  is  held  by  Mr.  William  Crompton. 

Skifwith. — ^The  townships  of  Skipwith  and  North  Daffield  are  comprised 
in  this  parish.  The  area  of  the  former  is  2,669  acres ;  and  its  population 
nambers  288  persons.  There  are  about  800  acres  of  common  in  the  town- 
ship,  and  the  rateable  value  is  MlfiSS.  The  entire  parish  contains  5,789 
acres,  and  the  assessed  property  amounts  to  JS6,104.  The  parish  is  situated 
near  the  rivers  Quae  and  Derwent  The  principal  landowners  in  Skipwith 
township  are  John  Arthur  Parker  Toulson,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and 
Lord  Wenlock.  On  Skipwith  common  are  many  conspicuous  tumuli,  which 
are  by  popular  tradition  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegian  army, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  landed  at  Riccall,  in  1066.  Here  the  tumuli 
are  called  Danes'  Hills.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  here  was  located  an  early 
British  settlement,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest  of  Galtres. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at  £10.  lis.  Sd.,  and  now 
worth  £800.  per  ann.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Alexander  Crigan. 
The  tithes,  &c.,  were  commuted  in  1809. 

The  Church  (St.  Helen)  is  a  fine  ancient  stone  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  with  aisles,  clerestory,  and  porch,  a  spacious  chancel,  and  a  large  massy 
tower,  embattled  and  pinnacled,  which  contains  three  bells.  The  church 
wall  is  almost  entirely  built  of  sepulchral  stones,  many  of  which  eidubit 
crosses  flory  and  the  remains  of  incriptions.  Three  pointed  arches  divide 
the  aisles  from  the  nave ;  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  a  neat  screen  of 
open  work,  in  the  chancel  is  a  piscina,  and  some  old  oak  seats  still  remain. 
The  font  is  ancient,  large,  and  circular;  and  there  are  memorials  to  the 
Parker  and  Toulson  families. 

The  Village  is  neat  and  pleasant,  and  stands  about  5  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Selby,  on  the  York  and  Howden  road.  On  the  moor  are  several  tumuli,  and 
near  the  church  is  the  moated  site  of  an  ancient  mansion.  The  School  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  Dorothy  Wilson,  in  1717,  with  £20.  per  annum. 
(See  vol.  i.,  page  604.)  The  master  has  also  a  house  and  garden,  and  £14. 
per  annum,  the  dividends  of  £451.  2s.  Bd.,  three  per  cent  consolidated  bank 
annuities,  purchased  with  £400.  (less  the  legacy  duty)  left  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Nelson,  in  1817 ;  and  he  is  required  to  teach  free  14  children  from  each 
township.     The  poor  have  some  small  rent  charges. 

Skipioith  IlaU,  the  seat  of  J.  A.  P.  Toulson,  Esq.,  is  a  large  brick  man- 
sion, three  stories  in  height,  built  about  250  years  ago,  by  the  Toulson 
family.  It  stands  a  little  east  of  the  church.  A  farm  called  the  Chanty 
Frttm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Long. 
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Ped  HaU  is  the  name  of  a  farm  house  occupied  bj  Mr.  Thos.  Hessel ; 
and  the  Orange  is  a  small  farm  house. 

North  Duffield  Toumship, — Area,  d,2dO  acres ;  population,  422  persons ; 
rateable  value,  £3,491.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Rt.  Scholfield, 
Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Eer.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  and  the  Rev.  Roxby  Eoxbj. 
At  the  enclosure  177a.  8b.  21p.  of  land  were  allotted  to  the  Vicar  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  and  840  acres  to  the  impropriator. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  stands  on  the  road  from  Selby  to  Market 
Weighton,  about  5i  miles  N.E.  of  Selbj,  and  1^  S.W.  of  Skipwith.  A  large 
fisdr  for  cattle,  &c.,  is  held  annually,  on  the  village  green,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
A  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1821,  and  a  Wedeyan  Chapel 
in  1888.  Duffield  Castle  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  the  mound 
and  ditches  of  it  may  still  be  traced.  It  was  the  seat  of  Lord  Hussey,  who 
was  executed  for  joining  his  neighbour,  Robert  Aske,  of  Aughton,  in  the 
insurrection  called  the  Pilgrimcige  of  Cfrace,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni.  (See 
vol.  i.,  p.  189) ;  but  at  what  period  it  was  destroyed  is  not  known. 

Blackwood  Hotue  and  Derwent  Cottage  are  the  names  given  to  two  farm 
houses,  the  former  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Robert  Sayles,  aud  the  latter  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Chantry. 

Stiltjngfleet. — This  parish  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  and 
includes  the  townships  of  Stillingfieet  with  Moreby  and  KelBeld.  Acastcr 
Selby,  in  the  Ainsty  Wapentake,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  for- 
merly a  township  to  Stillingfieet,  but  is  now  an  iudependent  Ecclesiastical 
District  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  648.)  SUllingfleet  with  Moreby  township  contains 
2,770  acres,  and  419  inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £S,S41,  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  in.  this  lordship  belonged  to  John,  Lord  Grey,  of  Rotherfield,  and 
it  was  afterwards  held  by  the  Lord  Evers,  the  last  of  whom  was  attainted  for 
joining  the  rebellion  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qraee.  (See  vol.  i.,  page  189.) 
The  estate  afterwards  passed  to  the  Lawsons,  one  of  whom  bequeathed  it, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  to  William  Preston,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Hy.  Preston,  Esq.,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Lord  Wenlock  is  also 
a  principal  landowner  here.  The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  who,  as  trustees  of  St.  Mary's  School,  are  impro^ 
priators.  It  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £9.  7s.  6d.,  and  now  at  £412., 
having  been  augmented,  in  1787,  with  £200.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and 
£200.  given  by  the  Rev.  Robt.  Potter  and  Ralph  Nixon.  Vicar,  Rev.  Ches. 
Hawkins.  The  Church  (St.  Helen)  is  a  fine  edifice,  comprising  a  nave  with 
aisles,  a  chancel  with  north  aisle,  and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  at 
the  west  end,  in  which  are  three  bells.     The  inner  door  of  the  south  porch 
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has  a  beautiful  circular  arched  entrance,  the  sweep  haying  five  mouldings  of 
single  and  double  chevronSi  leaves,  and  birds'  heads.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  church  is  another  but  a  smaller  Norman  doorway.  The  remainder  of 
the  edifice  is  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  and  the  walls  are  partly  built 
with  sepulchral  tablets,  with  foliated  crosses,  &c.  The  arches  of  the  interior 
are  pointed,  and  rest  on  octagonal  columns.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  a  crusader,  in  chain  mail,  one  of  the  family  of  Moreby ; 
and  above  it  is  a  more  ancient  mural  monument,  with  mutilated  figures  of 
John  Acdom,  of  Moreby,  who  died  in  1611,  and  Isabel  his  wife.  The  nave 
of  this  church  was  new  roofed  and  repaired  in  1838,  at  the  joint  ezpence  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Kendall  and  the  parishioners ;  and  the  above-mentioned  doorway 
on  the  south  side  was  well  repaired  in  1829,  at  the  expence  of  Archdeacon 
Markham.     The  Vicarage  Haute  is  a  large  brick  building. 

The  Village  is  seated  on  both  sides  of  a  stream  which  runs  into  the  Ouse, 
and  over  which  is  a  good  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  erected  in  1820.  It  lies 
about  7  miles  S.S.  by  W.  of  York.  A  small  Weti&yan  Chapel  was  built  here 
in  1820.  The  NaHfmal  School  was  erected  in  1853,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Wenlock,  and  it  is  supported  by  Lord  Wenlock,  Henry 
Preston,  Esq.,  and  the  Vicar. 

Moreby  lies  about  1  mile  N.  of  Stillingfleet.  Moreby  Hall,  the  seat  of  H. 
Preston,  Esq.,  is  a  large  and  very  elegant  mansion  of  cut  stone,  erected  at  an 
immense  expense  by  Mr.  Preston,  in  1827,  and  first  occupied  in  1831,  when 
that  gentleman  was  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  and  is  constructed  of  the  beautiful  and  durable  white  fireestone  from 
the  quarries  at  Park  Springs,  near  Leeds.  The  grounds  lie  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  and  are  very  beautiful.  The  Moreby  estate  is  held  of  the 
Crown,  by  the  service  of  presenting  a  red  rose  to  the  Sheriff  when  demanded. 

Kelfield  Township. — The  area  is  1,720  acres ;  population,  421  souls ;  and 
rateable  value  £1,350.  The  land  is  copyhold,  and  the  chief  owners  of  it  are 
H.  Preston,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Lord  Wenlock.  The  place  is 
noted  for  the  luxurious  growth  of  potatoes,  rape,  mustard,  and  flax. 

The  Village  is  small  but  neat,  and  is  situated  6  miles  N.N.W.  of  Selby, 
and  li  mile  S.  of  Stillingfleet.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1815, 
and  a  PrimiHve  Methodist  Chapel  in  1852.  The  School  is  endowed  with 
£440.  16s.  8d.,  navy  five  per  cents.,  purchased  with  £400.  left  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Stillingfleet,  in  1802.  It  has  also  an  annuity  of  26s.  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Turvey.  The  old  Manor  House,  occupied  by  a  farmer,  is  still  nearly  encom- 
passed by  a  moat.  The  Grange,  a  good  farm  house,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Wormley ;  and  the  Lodge,  another  farm  house,  is  in  the  occupation 
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of  Mr.  Jonathan  Dunn.     Here  are  two  extensive  brick  and  tile  manufac- 
tories ;  and  there  is  a  ferry  at  this  place  across  the  Oase  to  Gawood. 

Thoroanby. — ^This  parish,  including  West  Cottingwith,  comprises  8,190 
acres ;  and  the  amount  of  assessed  properly  is  £2,771.  The  population  of 
Thorganby  is  170,  and  of  Cottingwith  218  souls.  The  soil  is  partly  clay 
and  partly  a  sandy  loam,  in  good  cultivation ;  the  surface  is  generally  flat, 
but  the  sceneiy,  which  is  enriched  with  wood,  is  of  pleasing  character.  The 
principal  landowners  are  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dunnington  Jefferson  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  S.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Thos.  Reaston,  Esq.,  and  Rt.  Blacker,  Esq. 

Here  was  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Thickett,  founded  by  Roger  Fitz-Roger, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  till  the  Disso- 
lution, when  its  revenues  were  returned  at  £23,  12s.  2d.  The  site,  con- 
ventual buildings,  and  lands,  were  granted,  in  1542,  to  John  Aske,  to  whose 
family  the  patronage  or  foundership  had  descended  from  the  family  of  Hayes. 

In  1822  a  handsome  mansion,  called  Thickett  Priory,  was  erected  on  the 
site,  by  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jefferson.  The  house  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  contains  a  neat 
domestic  chapel.  In  a  tympanum  on  the  top  of  the  edifice  are  the  arms  of 
the  possessor.     Thorganby  Hall  is  a  large  brick  building,  near  the  church. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  at  £53.,  and  augmented  with 
£400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  1799  and  1817.  The  patron,  impro- 
priator, and  incumbent,  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Jefferson.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  for  allotments  at  the  enclosure,  about  the  year  1810,  and  other 
tithes  were  commuted  in  1840.  The  Church  (St  Helen)  is  a  small  struc- 
ture, having  a  nave,  chancel,  and  tower.  The  latter  appendage  is  of  stone, 
and  is  embattled  and  pinnacled ;  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  of  brick  with 
stone  dressing^,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  late  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Village  stands  about  9  miles  S.E.  from  York.  The  parish  School  and 
master's  house  were  built  by  Thos.  Dunnington,  Esq.,  who  in  1783  endowed 
it  with  a  rent  charge  of  40s.  per  annum.  It  has  also  £10.  10s.  per  annum, 
lefl  by  Robt.  Jefferson,  in  1803 ;  40s.  left  by  Richd.  Blythe';  and  40s.  left  by 
Thos.  Bradford ;  making  a  total  of  £16. 10s.  per  annum.  The  School  was 
rebuilt  in  1820,  by  the  late  J.  D.  Jefferson,  Esq.  The  poor  parishioners 
have  23  acres  of  land  in  Cottingwith,  and  7i  acres  in  Thorganby,  supposed 
to  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  parish  by  Lord  Valentia,  about  1580.  They 
have  also  a  rent  charge  of  £6.  per  annum,  lefl  by  Robert  Jefferson,  Esq. 

West  Cottingwith  adjoins  Thorganby  on  the  north,  and  forms,  with  that 
place,  a  long  straggling  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  Here  is  a  ferry 
across  the  river. 
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Wheldrase. — The  townships  of  Wheldrake'and  Langwith  constitute  this 
parish;  the  former  contains  4,140  acres,  and  689  inhabitants;  and  the 
latter  781  acres,  and  3d  persons.  Assessed  property,  £4,957.  Kateable 
value  of  Wheldrake,  ;£3,709. ;  of  Langwith,  Je257.  With  the  exception  of 
217  acres  of  glebe  land.  Lord  Wenlock  (Lord  of  the  Manor)  owns  the  entire 
township  of  Wheldrake.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  except  on  the  moor, 
where  it  is  of  a  sandy  quality ;  the  surface  is  level  and  well  wooded,  the  hedge 
rows  being  generally  planted  with  thriving  oak  trees.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  Derwent  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  but  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  the  parish  stretches  across  the  river,  where  it  constitutes  a  valuable 
tract  of  rich  meadow  land  called  Wheldrake  Ings, 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £25. 17s.  d^d.,  and  now  at  about  £411. 
per  annum.  Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  Rector,  Rev.  Robert  Bryan 
Cooke.  Certain  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1769,  for  allot- 
ments of  land,  and  other  tithes  were  commuted  in  1841. 

The  Church  (St.  Helen)  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  which  are  of  brick, 
rebuilt  in  1779,  and  an  ancient  stone  tower,  embattled.  The  interior  is 
plain,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  upon  which  an  organ  was  erected  by 
subscription  in  the  present  year,  1855.  The  churchyard  was  enlarged  in 
1834,  by  the  addition  of  80  perches,  given  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Village  is  distant  8  miles  S.E.  of  York,  and  in  it  is  a  small  Methodist 
ChapeL  Here  stiU  stands  the  "  village  terror,"  the  stocks.  The  NatioruU 
School  is  endowed  with  £19.  8s.  per  annum,  left  by  three  individuals.  The 
Poors*  Land  (18  acres)  lets  for  £2S.  per  annum,  and  there  are  a  few  bene- 
factions. There  is  a  Reading  Room  in  the  village,  supported  by  Lord  Wen- 
lock.  There  are  several  scattered  farms  in  this  parish,  one  of  which,  called 
Wray's  House,  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Hughes. 

Langwith  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  about  S^  miles  N.E.  of  Whel- 
drake.    The  principal  landowners  are  Y.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Bailey. 

SELBY. 

Though  the  ancient  market  town  and  river  port  of  Selby  stands  without 
the  boundary  of  the  East  Riding,  yet,  from  its  proximity  to  that  district^  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  add  as  lengthened  an  account  of  it  as  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  admit  of.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  in 
the  Wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash,  in  the  West  Riding,  and  is  divided  from 
the  Ouse  and  Derwent  Wapentake  by  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  swivel  bridge,  of  timber,  70  tons  in  weight,  but  worked  with  great 
rapidity,  on  balls  similar  to  those  of  a  cannon.    It  was  completed  in  1795. 
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The  parish  is  intersected  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  which  is  here 
carried  over  the  Ouse  by  a  handsome  swivel  bridge  that  opens  with  great 
facility  for  the  admission  of  yessels  to  the  quay.  Selby  is  distant  by  railway 
21i  miles  S.  of  York ;  80^  W.  of  Hull ;  22  E.  of  Leeds ;  and  211i  N.  of 
London.  The  parish  contains  8,180  acres,  and  5,340  inhabitants.  Eateable 
yalue,  £13,860.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1851  was  5,109  souls,  viz., 
2,491  males,  and  2,618  females.  This  place  was  anciently  called  Salebeia, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Homan  Station,  though  history  is  silent  with 
regard  to  its  state  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  But  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note  at  that  period,  it  is  conjectured 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Saxons  on  a  Homan  foundation. 

The  Abbey. — In  the  year  1069  William  the  Conqueror  founded  a  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  here,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Ger- 
manus,  the  great  opponent  of  the  Pelagian  heresy.  In  process  of  time  the 
establishment  acquired  such  extensive  possessions  and  immunities,  as  ren- 
dered it  equal  in  rank  with  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  York.  The  superiors 
of  this  house,  and  that  of  St.  Mary*s  Abbey  at  York,  were  the  only  mitred 
Abbots  north  of  the  Trent.  In  1070  the  royal  founder  of  Selby  Abbey  visited 
the  institution,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  Matilda,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  endowment ;  and  during  the  stay  of  the  royal  party,  the  Queen  gave 
birth  in  the  Abbey  to  her  youngest  son,  who  filled  afterwards  the  throne  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  Henry  I.  The  monastery  flourished  in  great 
splendour  till  the  Dissolution,  when  its  revenue  was  valued  at  £819.  2s.  6d., 
and  it  was  surrendered  by  Robert  de  Selby,  the  last  Abbot.  In  1541  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Ent,  in  consideration  of  £786.,  and  an  annual 
rent  of  £3.  10s.  8d.  The  site  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  little  park  containing 
about  ten  acres,  and  the  manor  of  Selby,  soon  afterwards  passed  to  Leonard 
Beckwith,  and  descended  to  his  heirs,  the  Walmsleys  of  Dunkenhalgh,  in 
Lancashire ;  from  whom  it  was  carried  in  marriage  to  the  noble  family  of 
Petre.  The  Selby  estate  was  recently  sold  to  Lord  Londesborough,  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Petre  (widow  and  sole  executrix  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Petre),  for, 
it  is  said,  £270,000. ;  and  that  lady  has  retired  from  the  world,  and  entered 
a  nunnery  in  France.  « 

The  church  of  the  Abbey  was  made  parochial  by  letters  patent  in  1618, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  still  remains.  The  principal  buildings  of  the 
monastery  were  on  the  west  and  south  side  of  the  church.  The  great  gate- 
way was  pulled  down  about  fifty  years  ago.  Over  it  was  the  Abbot*s  court 
house,  vrith  two  rooms  ibr  the  jury  and  the  witnesses ;  and  on  each  side  of 
the  gate  were  the  porter  s  lodge  and  a  room  to  serve  the  poor. 

VOL.  u.  4  ic 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  the  town  appears  to  have  been  held  for 
the  Parliament ;  and  although  subsequently  taken  by  the  Royalists,  it  was 
eventually  recaptured  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.     (See  voL  i.,  p.  240.) 

The  Town  of  Selhy,  as  has  been  observed,  is  seated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  and  upon  the  great  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  of  late  years.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  at  a  great  expense,  opened  a  continued  view  of  the 
west  front  of  the  church,  and  enlarged  the  Market  Place  and  streets  leading 
to  the  wharfs.  The  general  trade  of  the  town  has  been  improved  by  means 
of  the  railways,  and  of  a  canal  which  connects  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Aire. 
There  is  a  large  flax  mill,  some  oil  mills,  a  rope  and  sail  cloth  manufactoxy, 
an  iron  foundry,  and  a  ship  building  yard.  Ships  of  150  to  300  tons  burthen 
navigate  to  Selby,  and  steam  boats  pass  ^  daily  to  and  from  York  and  Hull, 
and  there  is  a  jetty  for  these  packets,  projecting  into  the  Ouse.  The  Market 
is  on  Monday,  and  Fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  Monday  after  June 
22nd,  and  October  11th,  for  cattle,  kc.  In  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place 
is  a  large  handsome  cross  in  the  ancient  English  style. 

The  Town  Hall  is  a  neat  brick  building,  erected  in  1825.  The  building 
containing  the  new  Lock-up  and  Magistrates*  Room,  wi^s  erected  in  1854. 
Petty  Sessions  are  held  in  the  latter  every  alternate  Monday ;  and  the  County 
Court  once  a  month,  before  Serjeant  Dowling.  New  Waterworks  were  es- 
tablished here  in  the  present  year  (1855.)  The  Yorkshire  District  and  the 
York  City  and  County  Banking  Companies  have  branches  here.  The  Bail- 
way  Station,  a  little  south  of  the  town,  is  a  neat  and  spacious  building. 
There  is  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  was  established  in  1846. 

The  Parish  Church  is  all  that  now  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Selby, 
which  onco  formed  a  pile  of  buildings  among  the  most  sumptuous  and  mag- 
nificent in  the  kingdom.  What  remains  of  this  edifice  shows  it  to  have  been 
a  very  noble  building,  erected  at  different  times,  and  in  different  styles  of 
architecture.  The  appearance  of  this  venerable  pile  is  strikingly  impressive. 
"  The  magnificent  yet  comparative  simplicity  of  the  west  front,"  says  Mr. 
Buckler,  "renders  it  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  its  proportion  and 
decorations  merit  remark  from  their  singularity  and  elegance."  The  sanae 
learned  antiquarian  and  architect  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  originally  intended 
to  place  two  towers  on  this  front,  though  the  design  was  never  carried  into 
execution^  but  the  angles  terminate  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  pin- 
nacles. The  entrance  is  by  a  large  and  richly-adorned  Norman  doorway, 
supported^on  each  side  by  six  columns.    The  windows  of  this  front  are  pointed. 
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and  the  finish  is  an  emhatded  parapet,  with  four  large  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  walls  of  the  nave  and  north  transept  are  Norman,  though  the  arches 
and  ornaments  of  that  character  have  heen  mostly  replaced  hj  windows  in 
the  pointed  style,  at  different  periods.  The  simple  and  massy  Norman  nave 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  building,  and  its  internal  architecture  is  very  fine. 
It  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  eight  circular  arches,  resting  on  circular  and 
enriched  columns,  and  above  the  arches  are  two  stories  of  open  gallery. 
The  beautiful  choir  is  of  later  erection,  and  exhibits  a  splendid  example  of 
the  pointed  style  of  building,  prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
proportions  are  extremely  elegant,  and  the  ornaments  richly  disposed,  forming 
on  the  whole,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Buckler,  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  mag- 
nificent designs  in  the  kingdom.  The  aisles  are  separated  from  it  by  seven 
pointed  arches  springing  from  beautiful  clustered  columns,  the  whole  of  the 
blank  wall  being  adorned  with  statues,  &c.  The  east  window  is  highly 
enriched  with  tracery ;  and  in  the  last  century  it  contained  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  in  stained  glass.  On  both  sides  of  the  choir  are  several  stalls  of 
wood,  enriched  with  tabernacle  work.  The  four  arches  at  the  intersection  of 
the  cross  aisles  are  Norman.  The  central  tower  fell  down  on  Sundav,  March 
dOth,  1690,  about  six  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  its  fall  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  church ;  the  present  tower  was  probably  built  about  the  year  170Q, 
but  in  a  style  by  no  means  corresponding  with  the  original. 

The  Chapter  House  is  a  beautiful  building,  attached  to  the  south  side  of 
the  choir.  The  font  is  plain,  and  suspended  over  it  is  a  fine  lofty  cover  of 
carved  wood.  In  1826  a  fine-toned  organ  was  erected  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, which  adds  considerably  to  the  elegance  of  the  choir. 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  incumbency  of  the  Eev.  F.  W.  Harper.  It  is  certified  at  £17.  10s.,  and 
returned  at  £100.  per  annum. 

The  dissenting  congregations  which  have  chapels  here  are  the  Wesleyans, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  CatJiolic  Church  was  laid  here  on  the  14th 
of  June,  in  the  present  year  (1855),  and  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It 
will  be  a  fine  building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  a  new  Presbytery  is  being 
built  close  to  it.  The  whole  expense  of  the  building  is  being  defrayed  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Petre.  This  mission  is  endowed,  and  the  Rev.  John  Rigby  is  the 
present  pastor  of  it.     The  old  chapel  is  to  be  converted  into  a  school. 

Here  is  a  Blue  Coat  Boys'  School,  and  an  endowed  Free  School,  a  Ladies' 
Charity  School  for  girls,  Almshouses,  &c.  An  estate,  in  the  hands  of  feofiees 
for  charitable  uses,  yields  over  £160.  per  ann.     The  Selby  Poor  Law  Union 
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comprises  24  parishes  and  townships,  of  which  16  are  in  the  West,  and  8  in 
the  East  Hiding.     The  Union  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1842. 

Thomas  Johnson,  a  botanist,  who  published  the  first  local  catalogue  of 
plants  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  and  who 
fell  in  a  skirmish  with  a  bodj  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  in  1644,  was  a 
native  of  Selby. 
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The  boundaries  of  this  division  of  the  East  Riding  are  formed  by  the  river 
Derwent  on  the  north  and  west,  which  separates  it  from  the  North  Riding ; 
by  Harthill  Wapentake  on  the  south  and  south  east ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Wapentake  of  Dickering.  It  comprises  the  parishes  of  Acklam,  Birdsall, 
Bugthorpe,  Burythorpe,  Cowlam,  Fridaythorpe,  North  Grimston,  Hdper- 
thorpe,  Heslerton,  Kirby  Grindalyth,  Kirby  Underdale,  Kirkham,  Langton, 
Norton,  Rillington,  Scampston,  Scrayingham,  Settrington,  Sherbum,  Skir- 
penbeck,  Sledmere,  Thorpe  Bassett,  Weaverthorpe,  Westow,  Wharram-Percy, 
Wharram-le-Street,  Wintringhara,  and  Yeddingbam.  Area,  102,453  acres ; 
population,  13,832  persons,  viz: — 7,270  males,  and  6,662  females.  The 
western  side  of  this  Wapentake  is  generally  a  fertUe  district,  mostly  having 
a  rich  loamy  soil,  and  partly  a  light  sand ;  but  its  central  and  eastern  parts 
rise  in  bold  and  lofty  limestone  hills,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds, 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  thin.  It  is  watered  by  many  rivulets  and  brooks 
flowing  westward  from  the  Wolds  to  the  Derwent. 

Acklam. — ^This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Acklam  with  Barthorpe, 
containing  1,800  acres,  and  334  inhabitants ;  and  Leavening,  having  1,110 
acres,  and  447  persons.  The  surface  is  elevated,  including  a  portion  of  the 
Wolds,  frum  which  a  most  extensive  viow  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  scenery  is  in  many  parts  very  romantic.  The  amount  of 
assessed  property  in  the  parish,  in  1815,  was  £3,440.  The  rateable  value 
of  Acklam  is  £1,477. ;  and  of  Barthorpe,  £1,066.  The  manor  of  Acklam 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  and  the  land  to  various  owners. 

A  vallum  and  two  ditches,  running  cast  from  Acklam,  may  be  traced  over 
the  Wolds  for  a  considerable  distance,  aud  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  Ancient  Britons,  who,  according  to  Sir  Rd.  Colt  Hoare,  had  similar 
ridgeways  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  lines  of  communication  betweoA 
the  different  towns  and  villages.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Huggate,  Mil- 
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lington,  and  Warter,  the  entrenchments,  ridgewajs,  and  remains  of  British 
villages  are  very  extensive.  All  the  earthworks  on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds 
appear  to  be  pareljr  British,  and  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  trace  any  ad- 
ditions of  a  subsequent  nation.  On  Acklam  Wold  and  the  surrounding  hills 
are  a  large  number  of  tumuli,  several  of  which  were  excavated  in  1849,  by 
the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club,  when  human  remains, 
British  urns  and  ornaments  were  discovered.  The  urns  and  ornaments 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  York. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £5., 
and  being  augmented  in  1854,  by  the  patron,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral 
of  York ;  it  is  now  worth  £200  per  annum.  Under  the  Cathedral  Act  the 
Archbishop  will  be  the  patron  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  interest 
of  the  Eev.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  the  present  Chancellor.  Vicar,  Rev.  John 
Campion,  of  Doncaster.  The  Church  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hiU,  and  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1790.  It  is  a  small  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower.  The  interior  is 
plain,  having  an  ancient  font.    The  Vicarage  House  is  occupied  by  the  curate. 

The  Village  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wolds,  7  miles  S.  of  Malton.  The  houses  are  built  of  a  Jiard  white 
stone  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1794,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  1821.  The  School  is  supported 
by  subscription,  and  endowed  with  an  acre  of  land,  purchased  with  £25.  left 
by  Frs.  Barker  in  1729.  The  poor  of  the  township  have  a  rent  charge  of 
£2.  a  year,  left  by  John  Smithson  in  1G81 ;  and  the  interest  of  £5.,  left  by 
Wm.  Hudson  in  1759. 

Beck  House  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Francis  Mead  Smith,  farmer. 

Barthorpe,  or  Barthorpe  Bottoms,  8  miles  S.  of  Malton,  containing  five 
houses,  and  975  acres  of  land,  is  the  property  of  Earl  do  Grey. 

Leavening  Township  belongs  chiefiy  to  the  Hon.  A.  Duncombe,  Henry 
Willoughby,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  William  Preston,  Esq.,  and  several 
smaller  owners.     The  rateable  value  is  £1,771. 

The  Village  is  considerable,  and  is  seated  upon  an  acclivity  6^  miles  S.  of 
Malton.  A  neat  Sclwol  Chapel  of  stone  was  erected  here  in  1850,  in  which 
divine  service  is  performed.  A  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected  in 
1821,  and  a  Methodist  Chapel  in  1824.  The  road  between  this  place  and 
Acklam,  though  only  a  mile  in  distance,  passes  over  three  or  four  steep  hills. 
*  BiRDSALL. — The  area  of  Birdsall  is  3,972  acres,  and  its  population  in 
1861  was  282  souls.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £4,090.,  and  the 
rateable  value,  £2,782.     The  parish  lies  partly  on  the  edge  of  the  Wolds, 
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extending  southwards ;  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  scenery  romantic.  The 
soil  on  the  higher  lands  is  light  and  thin,  and  on  the  lower  grounds  rich 
loam  alternately  with  clay.  Limestone  and  freestone  of  good  quality  are 
extensively  quarried,  and  numerous  springs  rise  from  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
At  Aldrow,  a  farm  on  a  tahle  land  750  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
tumuli  surrounded  hy  enormous  British  works.  A  hank,  with  a  double  en- 
trenchment, extends  to  Acklam  one  way,  and  the  other  beyond  Huggate. 
Near  Aldrow  farm  the  entrenchment  encloses  a  square  plot  of  ground,  within 
which  are  several  harrows ;  and  at  the  north  angle  is  a  mound,  to  which 
Professor  Phillips  restricts  the  name  of  Rath,  where  the  double  dyke  seems 
to  twist  itself  into  a  knot.  The  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club,  in  1853,  ex- 
cavated several  of  the  mounds  or  barrows  in  this  locality,  and  in  the  line  of 
tumuli  across  the  Wolds  from  Acklam  to  Huggate,  and  to  Arras,  and  the 
result  shows  that  this  district  certainly  formed  part  of  an  extensively  popu- 
lated' Brigantian  territory.  Traces  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  are  abundantly  left  in  the  numerous  earthworks, 
consisting  of  trackways,  dykes,  and  the  before-mentioned  barrows. 

A  few  years  ago  a  land  slip  occurred  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish,  when 
several  tre^s  were  carried  down  with  the  soil,  so  that  their  tops  were  left  on 
a  level  with  the  surface;  yet  these  trees  continue  to  grow,  and  appear  in  a 
healthy  state.  Some  sixteen  years  ago  about  1,100  full-grown  trees  were 
blown  down  here  during  a  storm.  The  late  Lord  Middleton,  who  died  in 
1835,  bequeathed  his  Birdsall  and  other  devisable  estates  in  Yorkshire,  to 
his  nephew,  Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Henry,  the  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Birdsall.* 

The  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  at  £16.,  and  returned  at  £40. 
It  was  augmented  in  1711  and  1786,  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty. 
Meynell  Ingram,  Esq.,  is  the  patron  and  impropriator ;  and  the  Rev.  Robt 
Ellis  is  the  incumbent.     The  great  tithes  are  let  for  £532.  10s.  per  annum. 

The  old  Church  (St,  Mary)  is  now  a  small  picturesque  ruin  near  the  hall, 
and  on  an  elevated  site  a  little  north  of  it,  the  late  Lord  Middleton  built  a 
very  elegant  little  church  in  1824.  It  is  of  stone,  and  in  the  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  handsome  tower  at 
the  west  end,  in  which  are  three  bolls.     The  tower  is  finished  with  a  pierced 

•  Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Birdsall,  is  cousin  to  Digby  Willoughby,  the  present 
Lord  Middleton,  and  heir  presumptive  to  that  title.  Mr.  Willoughby  was  bom  at  Apsley 
Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  28th  August,  1817 ;  married  in  1843,  Julia  Louisa,  only  daughter 
of  Alexander  Bosville,  Esq.,  of  Thorpe,  and  Gunthwaite,  Yorkshire;  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1854.  The  tide  of  Baron  Middleton,  of  Middleton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  was  first  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  in  1711. 
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battlement,  adorned  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  the  finish  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  is  a  pierced  parapet.  At  the  east  end  is  a  large  window,  and 
above  it  the  arms  of  Lord  Middleton.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  and  con- 
tains some  marble  tablets  to  the  Willoughbj  family.  There  is  an  organ  on 
the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  beneath  the  gallery  is  a  handsome  marble 
font.     The  church  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  £6,000. 

Birdsall  is  distant  about  5}  miles  S.S.E.  of  Malton,  but  there  is  no  assem- 
blage of  houses  that  may  be  called  a  village.  Birdcall  Hotise,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Willoughby,  Esq.,  is  a  large  mansion  delightfully  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  well-wooded  park,  which  was  very  much  enlarged  and  improved 
by  the  late  Lord  Middleton,  who  occasionally  resided  here. 

The  old  Manor  House  is  a  good  building,  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Colby, 
whose  ancestors  have  resided  here  for  several  generations.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  this  house  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  now  gone. 
The  Orange  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Edw.  Donkin,  steward  to  Mr.  Willoughby. 
The  other  farms  with  designations  are  Aldrow  House,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Thorpe;  Picksharp  House,  in  that  of  Mr.  William  Potter;  Vessey 
Pasture,  of  Mr.  Hy.  Megginson;  and  Cork  House,  Swinham,  Mount  Farrow, 
Toft  House,  and  Birdsall  Farm,  occupied  by  other  farmers.  The  poor  parish- 
ioners have  /20s.  a  year  out  of  lands  here,  left  by  persons  named  Rothwell  and 
Crompton,  and  10s.  a  year  left  by  Thomas  Seller,  out  of  a  house  in  Malton. 

Henry  Burton,  a  noted  puritan  divine  in  1579,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 
He  wrote  many  controversial  pamphlets,  and  some  seditious  sermons,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,000.,  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory, 
and  then  imprisoned  for  life;  but  after  being  confined  for  some  time,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  Parliament,  and  died  in  1648. 

BuoTHORPE. — This  parish  contains  1,990  acres,  and  266  inhabitants. 
Assessed  property,  £2,805. ;  rateable  value,  £1,771.  Sir  Charles  Wood  is 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner  of  the  whole  parish  except  one  cottage. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  incumbency  of  the  Key.  Thomas  Eichardson.  It  is 
rated  at  £20.,  but  its  present  annual  value  is  returned  at  £111.  per  annum, 
being  augmented  with  £400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  At  the  enclosure 
in  1777,  about  400  acres  were  allotted  in  lieu  of  the  great  tithes,  and 
60  acres  in  lieu  of  the  small  tithes.  The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  is  a  fine 
structure,  but  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
north  chapel,  and  west  tower.  The  chancel  is  considerably  larger  and  higher 
than  the  nave,  and  the  tower  is  embattled.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  sepa- 
rated by  two  tail  arches,  about  16  feet  apart,  the  first  of  which  rests  upon 
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colamns,  with  carious  capitals  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  true  lovers*  knot, 
Slc,  In  the  chancel  is  the  sedilia  and  piscina,  and  the  windows  are  tbtj 
tall,  and  Early  English  in  style.  At  the  north-east  angle  is  a  large  octago- 
nal staircase,  finished  above  the  roof  with  a  pedimental  cap.  The  font  is 
ancient  and  circular.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  fine  marble 
monument,  with  a  profile  bust,  to  Maiy  Pajler,  granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  Hir  W.  Payler,  Bart.,  of  Thorolby  Hall,  who  died  in  1756 ;  and  a  hand- 
some tablet  to  Sir  Edward  Payler,  who  died  in  1647.  There  is  likewise  a 
brass  tablet  to  William  Watkinson,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1614. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  6i  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Pocklington. 
Thorolby  Hall  is  a  brick  building,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Bd.  Midgley, 
farmer.  The  old  mansion,  which  was  of  stone,  and  which  was  probably 
moated,  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Edw.  Payler,  who  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1641 ; 
but  the  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  successor,  without  issue,  in 
1756.     The  Manor  House,  now  a  farm  house,  was  formerly  moated. 

BuBTTHOBPE. — The  hamlet  of  Thomthorpe  is  included  in  this  parish,  the 
area  of  the  whole  being  1,225  acres.  Population,  289  persons;  rateable 
value,  J61310. ;  assessed  property,  £1,394.  The  principal  landowners  are 
the  Hon.  A.  Duncombe,  Wm.  Preston,  Esq.,  Joshua  Field,  Esq.,  Messrs.  J. 
and  W.  Taylor,  Sir  T.  Sykes,  and  Mrs.  Stubbs.  The  place  is  all  freehold, 
and  each  owner  has  the  manorial  rights  on  his  own  estate.  The  parish  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Wolds ;  the  surfiace  is  hilly ;  the  soil  various,  and 
in  general  good ;  and  the  scenery  in  many  situations  very  beautiful.  Stone 
is  quarried  for  buniing  into  lime,  and  repairing  the  roads. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Hectory,  valued  at  £6.  16s.  3d.,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  Rector,  Rev.  Wm.  Carter.  The  tithes  were  com- 
mnted  in  1839,  for  £270. ;  and  there  are  24  acres  of  glebe,  which,  with  the 
rectory  house,  a  neat  building,  erected  in  1849,  is  valued  at  £40.  per  annum. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  a  curious 
structure,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
chancel.  The  interior  is  plain,  and  on  the  south  wall  is  a  handsome  marble 
tablet,  to  Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  William  Rivis,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of 
William  Preston,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1862. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  5  miles  S.  of  Malton.  There  is  a  Wes- 
leyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1820 ;  and  a  Parochial  School,  built  in  1841.  The 
poor  parishioners  have  three  small  rent  charges,  amounting  to  a  guinea  a 
year,  left  by  unknown  donors.  Buryihorpe  House,  the  seat  of  Wm.  Preston, 
Esq.,  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  tastefully  laid  down  pleasure  grounds,  a  short 
distance  from  the  church.     Thomthorpe  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wm. 
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Taylor,  is  situated  in  the  bamlet  of  that  name,  2  miles  N.  of  Burythorpe. 
Thomthorpe  is  a  small  manor  belonging  to  the  Taylor  family.  Penhow  is 
the  name  given  to  a  neat  farm  house  in  this  parish,  occupied  by  Mr.  Walker. 

Francis  Consitt  is  said  to  have  died  at  Burythorpe  in  1768,  at  the  patriar- 
chal age  of  150  years.  Ho  is  stated  to  have  prolonged  his  life  by  taking 
great  exercise,  and  occasionally  eating  a  raw  new  laid  egg. 

CowLAM. — Area,  1,930  acres;  population,  85  persons;  rateable  value, 
£1,670, ;  assessed  property,  £2,200.  This  place,  anciently  called  Colume, 
gave  name  to  a  family  that  possessed  property  here ;  for,  at  an  early  date, 
Thos.  de  Colume  gave  two  ozgangs  of  land,  and  a  croft  here,  to  the  Priory 
of  Bridlington.  Cowlam  is  situated  about  6|  miles  N.N.W.  of  Driffield,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  large  village  of  some  importance.  It  now 
consists  of  two  houses,  and  the  land  belongs  to  the  Eev.  Timothy  Fysh 
Foord  Bowes,  D.D.,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  patron  and  incumbent  of  the 
Bectory,  and  to  whose  brother.  General  Bowes,  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade,  in  Spain,  after  being  severely  wounded  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz, 
a  monument  was  voted  by  Parliament,  and  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  London.  Mr.  Eobert  Simpson  resides  at  Cowlam  House,  and  farms 
the  entire  parish.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  and  intersected  with  deep 
valleys  of  a  romantic  character.     The  soil  is  chiefly  chalky. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  was  rebuilt  in  1852,  on  the  site  of  the  old  church, 
mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  F.  Bowes,  who  also  endowed 
the  living,  making  it  worth  £300.  per  annum. 

The  Edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  porch,  beU  gable,  and  vestry,  and 
is  in  the  pointed  style.  The  designs  were  supplied  by  Miss  Sykes,  of  Sled- 
mere,  who  also  presented  a  handsome  stained  glass  window  for  the  west  end 
of  the  church.  The  east  window  is  likewise  glazed  with  the  same  beautiful 
material,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bowes ;  and  there  is  a  handsome  marble 
monument,  by  Chantrey,  to  her  memory,  and  another  to  the  late  Major  Top- 
ham,  Mrs.  Bowes's  father.  A  few  years  ago  this  living,  which  is  a  Dis- 
charged Rectory,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £11.  lis.  dd.,  was  worth 
but  £30.  per  ann.,  and  Divine  Service  was  only  performed  once  a  year. 

Fbidaythorpe. — This  parish,  which  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Wolds,  comprises  2,070  acres,  and  330  inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £1,102. ; 
assessed  property,  £1,619.  The  surface  is  undulated,  and  the  scenery,  in 
some  parts  pleasing.  Amongst  the  chief  landowners  are  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Rev.  W.  R.  Griesbach,  the  Executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Wharram,  and  John  Leper,  Esq. 
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The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archhiahop 
of  York^  rated  at  iS4.  Ida.  4d.,  and  now  worth  ahout  £150.  per  ann.  Vicar, 
Hey.  Wm.  Bobt  Grieahach.  At  the  inclosare,  in  1810,  about  327  acrea  of 
land  were  allotted  in  lieu  of  the  great  tithes,  and  283  acres  in  lieu  of  the 
small  tithes.  The  Church  is  an  ancient  structure,  in  the  Norman  and  Gothic 
styles ;  its  parts  are  a  nave  with  a  south  porch,  a  chancel,  and  a  west  tower, 
in  which  are  two  beUs.  There  has  been  a  north  aisle,  but  it  is  gone.  The 
edifice  bears  an  apocryphal  date,  '*  713."    The  font  is  ancient. 

The  Panoncufe  House  is  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Dale,  who  feurms  a  part  of 
the  glebe  land ;  another  portion  of  the  glebe  is  fanned  by  Mr.  John  Wilson. 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  lessee  of  the  appropriate  rectoiy  lands. 

The  Village  is  neat,  and  situated  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Driffield,  and  9 
N.W.  of  Pocklington,  on  the  road  between  York  and  Bridlington.  A  Wet- 
leyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1840  ;  a  chapel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists 
in  1851 ;  and  a  parochial  school  in  1841.  The  Manor  House  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  farmer. 

NoBTH  Gbiuston. — The  area  of  this  parish  is  1,350  acres ;  population, 
1G7  persons;  rateable  value,  £1,313. ;  assessed  property,  £1,319.  Except 
148  acres  of  glebe  land,  and  35  acres  belonging  to  Y.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  the 
entire  parish  is  the  property  of  H.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Birdsall,  the  impro- 
priator and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  soil  is  various,  and  the  scenery  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque,  particularly  at  the  base  of  Grimston  Hill. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Trueman.  It  is  rated  at 
£6.  6s.  8d.,  and  now  worth  about  £160.  per  annum.  At  the  enclosure,  in 
1793,  the  vicarial  tithes  were  commuted  for  148  acres  of  land. 

The  Church  (St.  Nicholas)  is  an  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chan- 
cel, porch,  and  tower.     The  entrance  is  Norman.    The  font  is  curious. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  neat  residence. 

The  Village  is  seated  in  a  valley,  4^  miles  S.E.  of  Malton.  Here  is  an 
intermediate  Station  on  the  Malton  and  Driffield  Railway.  The  School  ia 
chiefly  supported  by  Mrs.  Willoughby.  The  poor  have  two  rent  chaigea, 
viz.,  £2.  Os.  6d.,  bequeathed  by  Thomas  Langley,  Esq.,  in  1700 ;  and  68.» 
per  annum  left  by  the  Rev.  —  Penston. 

IIelperthorpe. — Area,  2,620  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,525.; 
population,  140  persons ;  assessed  property,  £2,214.  The  chief  proprietors 
are  Sir  T.  Sykes  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  G.  Strickland  (the  impropriator), 
and  Messrs.  Robt,  Rd.,  Thos.,  and  Wm.  Esh.  At  the  enclosure,  in  1801, 
the  tithes  were  commuted  for  allotments  of  226a.  2b.  15p.  to  the  Vicar,  and 
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345a.  Ob.  SSf.  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  the  impropriators  and 
patrons  of  the  living.  The  Discharged  Vicarage  is  valued  in  the  King's 
Books  at  JS4.  19s.  7d,,  and  now  at  £178.  per  annum.  Vicar,  Rev.  Samuel 
Henry  Duntze.  The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  a  small  plain  structure,  and  the 
township  is  considered  a  parochial  chapelrj,  having  no  burial  ground.  The 
parishioners  bury  their  dead  at  Weaverthorpe.  The  chancel  and  nave  are 
divided  by  an  old  oak  screen,  and  there  are  two  bells  in  the  tower.  The  im- 
propriators of  the  great  tithes  pay  £20.  a  year  to  the  Vicar  of  Helperthorpe, 
and  £30.  to  the  Vicar  of  Weaverthorpe,  to  which  parish  Helperthorpe  pays 
one-fourth  of  the  church  rates. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  situated  11  miles  E.  of  Malton,  and  10^  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Driffield.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1852.  The  Manor 
House  is  now  a  farm  house. 

Heslerton. — The  two  townships  of  East  and  West  Heslerton  are  com- 
prised in  this  parish,  which  is  intersected  by  the  York  and  Scarborough 
Railway,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Derwent,  which 
divides  it  from  the  North  Riding.  West  Heslerton  contains  3,180  acres,  and 
351  inhabitants;  rateable  value,  £1,937.  The  chief  landholders  are  Vis- 
count Downe  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  William  Thomp- 
son, Esq.     Amount  of  assessed  property  in  the  parish,  £6,087. 

The  Church  is  a  Rectory,  valued  at  £31.  6s.  8d.  in  the  King's  Books,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  Rector,  Rev.  Charles  Wm.  Knyvett.  The 
tithes  have  been  commuted  for  490  acres  of  land,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  living  is  returned  at  £465.  The  Fabric  of  the  church  (St.  Andrew)  is 
small  but  neat,  comprising  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  open  turret  for  two 
bells  on  the  west  end  of  the  roof.  The  chancel  arch  is  circular,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  altar  tomb,  with  a  pedimental  canopy 
exhibiting  a  mutilated  basso  relievo  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  This  tomb  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Thos.  de  Heslerton,  the  founder 
of  the  church.  The  edifice  was  restored  in  1809,  when  the  north  wall  was 
built  six  feet  further  south,  thereby  making  the  church  six  feet  narrower. 
Before  that  period  the  entrances  were  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  but  since 
then  the  entrance  is  at  the  west  end.  A  handsome  new  font  was  given  by 
Lord  Downe  in  1853.  A  fine  Bectory  House  was  built  in  1830 ;  the  grounds 
and  gardens  surrounding  it  are  beautiful. 

The  Village  of  West  Heslerton  is  seated  near  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  8  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Malton.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1839.  The 
School  was  built  in  1839,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Hon.  Marmaduke 
Langley  (then  Lord  of  the  Manor),  M.  Cannon,  Esq.,  and  the  Rector.    It 
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is  chiefly  supported  by  Viscount  Downe,  Lady  Sykes,  and  the  Rector.  A 
bouse  for  the  master  was  built  in  1850.  Heslerton  Station,  on  the  above 
railway,  is  about  1^  mile  N.  from  the  village. 

HederUm  Hall,  a  modem  mansion,  was  purchased  with  the  estate  of  Mark 
Foulis,  Esq.,  in  1854,  by  Lord  Downe.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  well- 
wooded  grounds.  The  Manor  House,  in  tlie  village,  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  farmer.  Wold  Farm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Jane 
Abbey ;  Ling  Hall,  in  that  of  Messrs.  William  and  Benjamin  Kirton ;  fiist- 
UrKm  Carr,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miles;  Carr  House,  of  Mr.  John  Wilson;  and 
Flats  Farm,  of  Mr.  William  Dale. 

East  Heslerton  Chapelry, — This  township  contains  8,990  acres,  and  267 
inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £2,934. ;  assessed  property,  £3,469.  Principal 
landowners,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Sir  George  Strickland, 
Thomas  Candler,  Esq.,  and  E.  H.  Hebden,  Esq. 

The  Village  is  smaU,  and  stands  1  mile  E.  from  West  Heslerton.  The 
Chapel  of  Ease  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1806-7,  There  is  a  belfry  at  the  west 
end.  The  Living  is  a  Curacy,  subordinate  to  the  Rectory  of  Heslerton. 
Here  is  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1794,  and  enlarged  in  1840.  The 
Manor  House  is'  occupied  by  Mr.  Mark  Newlove,  farmer ;  the  Orange,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Dunhill ;  Low  House,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cordiner ;  and  a  farm  house 
called  Whin  Moor  Build,  by  Mr.  Robert  Dawson.  Another  good  form  house 
in  the  village,  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ann  Leighton. 

KiRKBY,  or  KiBBY-GRiKDALYTn. — The  three  townships  of  which  this 
parish  is  composed,  comprise  in  the  whole  7,979  acres,  and  554  inhabitants. 

Eirby-Qrindalyth  Township  contains  4,930  acres,  and  210  persons;  rate- 
able value,  £4,340. ;  assessed  property,  £5,319.  The  soil  is  thin,  and  rests 
on  a  substrata  of  chalk  and  flint.  The  township  belongs  mostly  to  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  (the  Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  partly  to  Sir  George  Strickland. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  T.  Sykes,  and  in- 
cumbency of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowstead ;  and  is  valued  at  £8.  9s.  7d.  in 
the  King's  Books,  and  now  at  about  £80.  per  ann.  The  tithes  were  com- 
muted in  1850.  The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  was  anciently  given  by  Walter 
de  Espec,  to  the  Priory  of  Kirkham.  The  edifice  comprises  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  from  which  rises  a  handsome  octagonal 
spire.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  of  brick,  in  1826,  and  has  three  pointed  sash 
windows  in  each  side.  The  upper  part  of  the  spire  was  blown  down  many 
years  ago,  and  was  not  restored  till  1839.  The  tower  contains  three  bells. 
The  architecture  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  13th  century,  and  at  the  east  end 
is  a  vesica  pisces.     The  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by  a  wall,  with  a  door 
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in  the  centre ;  in  the  chancel  is  an  ancient  stall,  and  the  ancient  font,  \7hich 
was  brought  here  from  Sledmere,  has  a  fine  carved  cover. 

The  Vicarage  House  was  erected  in  1849. 

The  Village  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  vale,  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malton. 
The  School  is  supported  by  subscription.  The  Manor  HouMy  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  monks  of  Kirkham,  is  a  fine  old  building  near  the  church 
yard,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Parker.  Croome  House 
is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Michael  Grundon,  farmer.  Mowthorpe  is  a  hamlet 
containing  two  good  farms ;  High  Mowthorpe  farm  is  held  by  Mr.  A.  Top- 
ham  ;  and  Loid  Mowthorpe  by  Mr.  E.  Topham. 

Dtiggleby  Township  contains  1,706  acres,  and  294  inhabitants.  Thomas 
Wm.  Hivis,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  owns  the  whole  of  the  township, 
or  nearly  so.  The  Village  is  seated  in  a  vale  below  Kirby  Grindalyth,  and 
is  about  6^  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malton.  A  short  distance  to  the  east  is  a  large 
tumulus.  The  School  is  held  in  a  good  brick  building,  erected  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Croft,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  subscription.  The  Wesleyans  built 
a  chapel  here  in  18S6 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  a  chapel  in  1835. 

Thirkleby  Township  lies  from  1  to  2^  miles  E.  of  E^rby  Grindalyth,  and 
consists  of  two  farms,  containing  1,343  acres,  and  a  few  cottages.  The  land 
belongs  to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes. 

KiRKBY,'or  Kirby-Underdale. — This  parish  includes  the  handets  of 
Gan'owby,  Uncleby,  Painsthorpe,  and  Hanging  Grimston.  Area,  6,049 
acres ;  population,  335  souls ;  rateable  value,  £3,738. ;  assessed  property, 
Jg5,386.  Sir  Chas.  Wood,  Bart.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  owner  of  most 
of  the  parish.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  the  soil  is 
loam,  with  flint  in  the  higher  grounds,  and  clay  in  the  valleys.  One  of  the 
highest  bills  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  descends  gra- 
dually to  the  plain  of  York ;  and  another  hill  is  of  the  oolite  formation, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  kind  for  many  miles  distant. 

The  Living  is  a  Bectory,  rated  at  £6.  3s.  4d.,  and  now  worth  about  JS1,000. 
per  ann.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  the  present  Rector  is 
the  Hon.  and  Very  Hev.  Henry  David  Erskine,  Dean  of  Eipon,  for  whom 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wm.  Atkinson  officiates.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in 
1837,  for  a  rent  charge  of  £850.,  and  there  are  80  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  an  ancient  edifice,  very  picturesquely  situated, 
and  was  thoroughly  repaired,  at  a  considerable  expense,  in  1828.  It  is  in 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  with  Gothic  additions.  The  tower  con- 
tains two  beUs.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
gallery  containing  an  organ.     The  Bectory  House,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  is  a  good  building  near  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
and  commands  some  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
Bishop  of  St  DaTid*s,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Greece,  was  Rector  of 
this  parish  from  1883  to  1840. 

The  Village,  as  its  name  implies,  lies  in  a  dale,  or  yale,  near  the  foot  of 
a  rapid  declivity  of  the  Wolds,  6^  miles  N.  of  Pocklington,  and  about  the 
same  distance  S.  from  Malton. 

Qarrowby,  or  Qarraby  Hamlet,  extends  from  1  to  8  miles  S.W.  from 
Kirby-Underdale.  The  Hall  is  used  as  a  "  shooting  box  "  by  Sir  C.  Wood, 
and  the  Old  Hall  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dale,  farmer.  Lea 
Field  Farm  is  held  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wigglesworth.  Garrotffby  Hill  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  ancient  Roman  Roads  from  York  to  Flamborough,  and 
from  Brough  to  Malton,  and  here  begin  those  numerous  fortifications,  des- 
cribed in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1747,  which  continue  southward 
to  Millington.     (See  page  562.) 

Painsthorpe  is  a  hamlet  of  scattered  houses,  about  1  mile  S.E.  of  the  parish 
church.  Here  are  several  tumuli,  and  two  moated  sites  of  ancient  mansions, 
planted  with,  fir,  ash,  beech,  &c.  The  Hall  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Scholefield,  farmer;  SotUh  Wold  Farm  by  Mr.  Richard  Beal;  and  Paitu- 
thorpe  Wold,  by  Mr.  Timothy  Wilson.  At  South  Wold  Farm  is  an  ancient 
stone  chair,  discovered  there  some  years  ago. 

The  Hamlet  of  Hanging  Qrimston,  3  miles  N.  of  Kirby  Underdale,  now 
consists  of  three  farm  houses,  occupied  respectively  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Eirby, 
Simeon  Amell,  and  Peter  Gowland.  From  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  a 
large  village  is  supposed  to  have  stood  here  in  former  times. 

Unclehy,  a  little  north  of  the  parish  church,  is  a  small  but  neat  hamlet 
Tho  principal  occupiers  are  Mr.  George  Harper,  and  Mr.  George  Pudsey. 
A  School  here  was  built  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  by  Lord  Carrington.  It  is 
partly  supported  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  school  room  is  also  used 
as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  Wesleyans. 

KiBKHAM. — ^This  is  an  extra-parochial  liberty,  containing  290  acres,  and 
52  inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £420.  The  place,  the  name  of  which  signi- 
fies the  hamlet  or  place  of  a  church,  forms  a  long,  but  narrow,  and  richly- 
wooded  acclivity,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  where  there  is  a  good 
bridge,  6  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Malton.  It  belongs  to  Edward  Clough  Taylor, 
Esq.,  whose  seat  is  a  handsome  mansion,  built  in  1889,  near  the  crown  of 
the  acclivity.  There  is  no  place  of  worship  here  now ;  the  inhabitants  attend 
Westow  church.     Here  is  a  Station  on  the  York  and  Scarborough  Railway. 

Eirkham  is  remarkable  for  the  venerable  and  picturesque  remains  of  a 
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Priory  of  Attgustmian  Canons,  which  was  founded  in  this  delightful  vale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  by  Sir  Walter  de  Espec,  and  Adeline  his  wife,  in 
1131,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  founder  is  said  to  have  had 
his  principal  seat  here,  and  his  son  and  heir  having  been  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  killed,  near  a  stone  cross  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  father  resolved, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  historian,  '<  to  make  Christ  the  heir  to  his  large  es- 
tates, by  erecting  and  richly  endowing  three  monasteries  for  Christ's  servants, 
viz: — at  Kirkham,  which  had  been  his  mansion  house;  Rivaulx,  in  the 
North  Riding ;  and  at  Warden  in  Bedfordshire."  To  the  adoption  of  this 
course  he  appears  to  have  been  advised  by  his  uncle,  the  Rector  of  Garton, 
afterwards  the  first  Prior  of  Kirkham.  The  founder  himself  became  a 
monk  in  his  monastery  of  Rivaulx,  and  there  was  buried.  The  original  en- 
dowment of  Kirkham  Prioiy  consisted  of  the  rents  of  several  possessions  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  together  with  seven  churches  which  were 
appropriated  thereto ;'  the  profits  of  the  whole  amounting,  according  to  Bur- 
ton, to  1,100  marks  per  ann.  Its  revenue  at  the  Dissolution,  when  there 
were  seventeen  Canons  in  the  house,  was  estimated  at  £800.  16s.  6d.  gross, 
and  £260.  58.  Od.  nett,  per  annum.  John  Kilwik,  the  last  Prior,  had  a 
pension  allowed  him  of  £50.  a  year,  subsequent  to  the  dissolution.  The 
common  seal  of  this  Priory  was  large  and  oval ;  exhibiting  a  female  seated, 
her  head  dress  having  long  lappets,  and  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  book. 
The  inscription  was  SigiUum:  Sancte,  TrinitaHa.  De,  Chircam,  The  arms  of 
the  house  were  gu.,  three  water  bougets  at,,  in  the  midst  a  pastoral  staff  or. 
The  only  remaining  parts  of  this  once  magnificent  and  celebrated  Priory, 
consist  of  the  ruins  of  the  principal  entrance,  of  portions  of  the  cloisters,  and 
of  some  fragments  of  the  church,  including  the  eastern  window.  The  fine 
Gothic  tower  was  blown  down  in  1784.  The  arch  of  the  tower  gateway  is 
pointed,  and  covered  with  a  large  pediment,  crocketed,  and  terminating  in  a 
finial.  This  beautiful  gateway  is  apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  1.  On 
each  side  of  the  arch  of  entrance  is  a  canopied  niche,  one  having  a  mutilated 
sculpture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the  other  a  solitary  figure.  In 
various  parts  of  the  walls  are  shields  of  arms,  and  other  ornaments.  Between 
two  windows,  above  the  archway,  are  two  niches  with  statues,  and  the  vesica 
pisces,  with  a  representation  of  the  Almighty.  A  beautiful  Norman  arch  also 
remains,  which  led  into  the  Prioiy  gardens.  On  the  north  side  of  the  ruins 
is  a  farm  house,  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warwick. 

A  Pleasure  Fair  is  held  near  the  ruins  of  the  Prioiy,  on  Trinity  Monday, 
when  the  principal  traffic  is  in  the  birds  taken  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
and  plantations. 
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Lanoton. — ^Area  of  the  townships  of  Langton  and  Eennythorpe,  about 
8,000  acres ;  population,  314  persons ;  of  which  2,290  acres,  and  241  in- 
habitants, belong  to  Langton.  Assessed  property  of  the  parish,  £2,609. 
Rateable  value  of  the  township,  JL'2,114.  Nearly  all  the  land  belongs  to 
Lieut-Col.  Norcliffe  Norcliffe,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  whose  seat  is  Langton 
Hall,  a  good  mansion,  pleasingly  situated  in  a  well-wooded  lawn.  Langton 
Wold,  about  600  acres,  has  long  been  famous  as  a  place  for  training  race 
horses,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  the  Malum  Race  Course,  with  a  good  "  Grand 
Stand."  On  this,  as  on  several  parts  of  the  neighbouring  Wolds,  are  exten- 
sive earth  works.  The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  £17.  4s.  7d.,  and  now 
returned  at  £460.  per  annum.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Rector,  Rev.  Arthur 
Thomas  Whitmore  Shadwell.  The  tithes  of  Langton  were  commuted  for  a 
rent  charge  of  £360.,  and  there  are  68  acres  of  glebe  land ;  and  those  of 
Kennythorpe  for  £81.  78.,  and  there  is  likewise  some  glebe  land.  The 
Church  (St.  Andrew)  is  a  neat  edifice,  having  a  nave,  chancel,  and  small 
tower,  containing  two  bells.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  £600. 
The  interior  is  plain.  The  chancel  window  was  glazed  with  stained  glass,  at 
the  restoration,  at  the  cost  of  the  Misses  Norcliffe.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  to  the  Ingram  fiamily,  bearing  the  date  of  1656. 

The  Village,  the  name  of  which  implies  Long  Town,  is  very  picturesque 
and  rural,  and  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  3  miles  S.S.E.  of  Malton. 
The  Wesleyana  have  a  chapel  here.  The  School,  erected  by  Col.  Norcliffe  in 
1841,  is  chiefly  supported  by  that  gentleman  and  the  Rector.  The  late 
Thomas  Norcliffe,  Esq.,  in  1847,  left  £70.  to  provide  books,  &c.,  for  this 
school,  which,  together  with  a  like  sum  of  £70.,  given  by  Colonel  Norcliffe,  is 
sunk  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols,  for  that  object. 

Kennythorpe  Toumehip  contains  about  730  acres,  and  73  inhabitants; 
its  rateable  value  is  £728.  The  principal  landowners  are  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Sir  Tatton  Sykes.  The  Hamlet  is  small,  and  is  situated  4  miles 
S.  of  Malton,  and  H  W.  of  Langton. 

MALTON. 

The  Parliamentary  Borough  of  Malton  comprises  the  parishes  of  St. 
Leonard  and  St.  Michael,  which  form  the  market  town  of  New  Malton,  and 
the  parish  of  Old  Malton,  all  in  the  North  Riding ;  and  the  parish  of  Norton, 
in  the  East  Riding.  New  Malton  is  beautifully  situated,  on  elevated  ground, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Derwent,  which,  flowing  through  the  acQacent 
valley,  forms  a  boundary  between  the  East  and  North  Ridings.  It  is  also  on 
the  line  of  the  York  and  Scarborough,  and  the  Malton,  Driffield,  and  Thirsk 
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Railways.  It  is  distant  from  York  18  miles  N.E.;  from  Scarborough  ^1 
miles  S.W. ;  and  217  N.W.  from  London.  The  population  of  the  borough, 
in  1851,  was  7,661  souls,  of  which  8,841  were  inl^ew  Malton,  1,605  in  Old 
Malton,  and  2,315  in  Norton.  Area  of  New  Malton,  110  acres;  rateable 
value,  Jg7,359. ;  rateable  value  of  the  borough,  in  1852,  ig24,d57. 

Malton  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  the  number  of  ancient  roads  which 
point  to  it  show  its  early  importance.  Historians  seem  agreed  upon  its  being 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Brigantian  fortified  towns  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  camps,  which  have  been  traced  on  the  low  grounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  many  Romam  coins,  urns,  pieces  of 
pottery,  human  bones,  and  other  relics,  which  have  been  dug  up  at  various 
times,  seem  to  indicate  its  importance  as  a  Roman  station.  The  Romans 
changed  only  the  termination  of  the  British  name  of  the  place,  to  Camulo- 
dunum,  and  this  name,  by  abbreviation,  became  the  Saxon  Meldun,  pro- 
nounced Maiden,  and  Maiden  Greve  Balk,  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Malton.  No  fewer  than  six  Roman  roads  may  be  traced,  by  military  and 
other  remains,  to  this  station.  From  an  inscription  dug  up  in  1858,  near 
the  lodge  of  the  original  castle,  it  would  appear  that  the  Equites  Singulares, 
or  body  guard  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  were  stationed  here,  and  most  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  Severus.  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Wanderingn  of  an  Anti- 
quary, places  XheDelgovUia  of  the  Romans  at  Old  Malton,  and  supports  his 
views  with  very  good  arguments.*  "  The  river  Derwent  here,  and  at  this 
point  alone,"  writes  Allen,  "  touches  the  foot  of  the  Deira-wold  region ;  a 
considerable  breadth  of  marshy  ground,  formerly  impassable,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  Wolds  in  every  other  part  of  its  course ;  and  at  this 
point  was  the  river  most  readily  passed,  by  a  broad  but  shallow  ford."  ''  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,"  says  Baines,  "  entrenchments  for  the  defence 
of  this  once  important  pass,  are  also  visible." 

During  the  heptarchy,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Romanized  Britons  be- 
came, it  is  said,  a  royal  villa  of  the  Elings  of  Northumbria,  and  some  writers 
assert  that  it  was  at  this  residence  that  the  life  of  King  Edwin  was  preserved 
from  the  assassin  by  his  faithful  Lilla.    But  that  occurrence  is  more  gene- 

*  Mr.  George  Pycock,  of  Malton,  possesses  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  are  some  Koman  dishes,  pins,  buttons,  patene,  and  a  lachrymatory,  found 
in  a  dose  here  called  the  Orchard  Field,  chiefly  during  the  excavations  for  the  Malton 
and  Thirsk  Bailway,  in  1852 ;  and  some  Boman  pottery,  a  Boman  mill  for  grinding  com, 
Roman  rings,  fibula,  &o.  found  at  Norton.  This  collection  comprises  some  stone  and 
brass  celts  found  at  Abdon ;  some  Roman  and  Saxon  spurs ;  a  curious  Roman  camp 
chest;  British  and  Roman  arrow  and  spear  heads;  several  bronzes  from  Pompeii;  ancient 
swords  of  great  length ;  a  beautiAil  brass  omdfix,  &c. 
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rallj  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  Aiildbj,  near  Stamford  Bridge. 
(See  voL  i.,  p.  88.)  Torchil  and  the  celebrated  Earl  Siward,  who  defeated 
Macbeth,  were  brds  of  this  place  befSore  the  Conquest,  and  had  in  it  aeyeral 
tenants,  a  church,  and  a  mill ;  and  after  that  erent  the  lordship  of  the  town 
was  giTcn,  with  other  manors,  to  Gilbert  Tjson,  whose  granddaughter  carried 
it  in  marriage  to  Ito  de  Vesci,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  posterity. 
This  noble  &milj  built  here  a  Castle  and  a  Priory,  of  both  which  there  are 
some  remains  existing  at  this  day.  Eustace  Fitz-John,  who  inherited  this 
Castle  and  lordship  from  his  mother,  an  heiress  of  the  De  Vesci  fSunily,  was 
a  powerful  nobleman,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King  Henry  L,  who  gave  him, 
in  addition  to  this  place,  the  town  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland ;  but  after- 
wards, disliking  King  Stephen,  he  put  the  latter  town  into  the  hands  of 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  in  1188,  seized  the  Castle  of  Malton  and 
garrisoned  it,  and  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  towns.  This  irruption  of  the 
Scots  into  Yorkshire  caused  the  northern  nobles,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  (as  we  have  observed  at  page  128,  vd.  i.  of  this  history)  to 
raise  an  army  to  expel  the  invaders,  and  in  order  to  dislodge  them  here,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  bum  the  town  to  the  ground,  and  besiege  the  CasUe. 
Eustace,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  King,  and  being  restcMred 
to  favour,  rebuilt  the  town,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  New  Malton. 
The  Castle  was  finally  destroyed  by  King  Henry  n.  Leland,  who  visited 
this  district  in  the  time  of  Henry  "Vlli.,  thus  described  the  ruins ;  "  The 
Castle  of  Malton  hath  been  larg,  as  it  epperith  by  the  mine.  There  is  at 
this  tyme  no  habitation  yn  it,  but  a  mene  house  for  a  fEurmer."  William, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Eustace  Fitz^ohn,  assumed  the  name  of  De  Vesci, 
and  the  manors  and  estates  of  the  fkmUy  passed  to  hie  descendants.  In 
course  of  time  the  property  was  divided  amongst  heiresses,  who  carried  their 
portions  in  marriage  to  the  families  of  St.  John,  Eure,  and  Corners ;  and  in 
the  18th  Richard  11.  (1890),  Sir  Ralph  Eure  had  for  his  part  the  town  and 
lordship  of  Malton,  except  the  fairs,  &o.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  Clif- 
ford, Eures,  and  Coniers,  hod  New  Malton  in  partition ;  but  Eures  had  the 
whole  lordship  of  Old  Malton.  Ralph  Lord  Eure,  a  descendant  of  the  latter 
family,  built  a  large  and  sumptuous  castellated  mansion,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Castle,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  duration 
was  as  short  as  that  of  the  Castle,  for  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement 
between  his  two  granddaughterB  and  co-heiresses,  respecting  the  enjoyment 
of  this  noble  stracture,  it  was,  after  a  long  lawsuit,  puUed  down,  and  the 
materials  were  divided  between  them»  by  Hy.  Marwoodi  Esq.,  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire,  in  1674.    The  lodge  and  gateway,  however,  were  left>  ''aa  a 
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monument  of  the  folly  and  vindictiveness  of  family  feuds,  or  to  ehow  what 
the  mansion  had  heen."  Mary,  the  youngest  of  these  two  co-heiresses,  was 
married  to  William  Palmes,  Esq.,  of  Linley,  in  this  county,  who,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  possessed  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Malton ;  and  he  sold  them 
in  17  Id,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentwortb,  whose  descendant,  of  the  same  name, 
obtained  the  title  of  Lord  Malton,  and  tax  years  afterwards  was  created  Mar- 
quis of  Eockingham.  On  the  death  of  the  second  Marquis,  without  issue, 
in  178^,  the  title  became  extinct,  but  his  nephew,  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
succeeded  to  the  manor  of  Malton  and  his  other  principal  estates. 

The  Lodge,  a  large  embattled  building,  and  the  grounds  on  which  stood 
the  ancient  Castle  and  the  castellated  mansion  noticed  above,  is  nojr  occupied 
by  William  Charles  Copperthwaite,  Esq.,  Earl  Fitzwilliam 's  land  agent 

The  Priory  above-mentioned  stood  at  Old  Malum,  and  was  founded  by 
Eustachius,  or  Eustace  Fitz-John,  about  1150,  for  Canons  of  the  Gilbertino 
Order.  Wm.  de  Vesci,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  founder,  confirmed  to 
the  monks,  the  church  of  Malton,  and  other  gifts  of  his  fiather,  and  the 
Flamvil,  Lasoeles,  and  other  families  endowed  it  with  many  lands  and 
churches.  The  monastery  was  dedicated  to  God,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  when  it 
was  dissolved,  its  revenues  being  then  valued  at  £2B7,  7s.  per  annum  gross, 
and  Jgl07.  19s.  2d.  nett  The  site  of  the  Priory  was  granted  to  Archbishop 
Holgate.  The  parish  church  of  Old  Malton  is  only  a  portion  of  the  nave  of 
the  Priory  church,  the  choir  having  been  taken  down  in  1784.  The  building 
was  extensively  restored  in  1844.  The  west  front  exhibits  a  splendid  Nor- 
man doorway,  with  a  receding  arch,  composed  of  various  mouldings,  springing 
from  an  impost  composed  of  the  capitals  of  seven  columns,  attached  to  each 
jamb.  The  capitals  are  leaved,  the  shafts  are  slender,  and  the  mouldings 
exhibit  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  lozenge,  highly  enriched.  Above  this 
doorway  is  a  beautiful  pointed  window  of  five  lights,  with  a  transom.  At 
the  S.W.  comer  of  what  was  the  south  aisle,  stands  a  very  fine  square  tower, 
and  there  was  doubtless  a  corresponding  tower  at  the  N.W.  end  oi  the  north 
aisle.  The  aisles  are  gone,  and  their  arches  are  filled  up,  and  small  round- 
headed  windows  inserted  in  them.  The  towers  opened  to  the  aisles  by  very 
beautiful  arches.  At  the  east  end  of  the  site  of  the  north  aisle  is  another 
fine  Norman  doorway.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  the 
massive  pillars  which  supported  the  central  tower,  and  the  choir  extended 
some  distance  towards  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  The  remains  of  a  chapel 
are  still  standing  on  the  south  side,  with  the  piscina  in  the  waD,  and  near 
it  is  a  circular  headed  doorway,  leading  into  the  Abbey  grounds.     There  are 
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some  stono  coffins  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
must  have  heen  in  its  original  state  very  large  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
mkasy  circular  pillars  hetween  the  nave  and  aisles,  are  still  partly  risible, 
and  at  the  east  end  are  eight  ancient  oak  seats  with  curious  earrings.  The 
church  is  neatly  fitted  up  with  open  seats.  In  the  grounds,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  is  a  large  ancient  mansion  called  Old  MaUon  Abbey  (now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Einnear)  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Prioiy. 
Some  of  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  beneath  a  portion  of  the  house 
is  a  crypt  with  a  groined  roof. 

Old  MaUan  is  a  straggling  village  about  1  mile  distant  from  New  Malton. 
In  Lelai^*s  time,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  mother  church,  upon  which 
the  churches,  or  parochial  chapels  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Leonard,  at  New 
Malton,  were  dependent  The  presumption  that  at  some  remote  period  a 
connection  between  Old  and  New  Malton  subsisted,  greater  than  that  arising 
from  mere  vicinage,  seems  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  rights  of  common 
have  been  admitted  to  exist  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  over  the  waste 
grounds  of  the  former ;  and  upon  the  enclosure  of  certain  commons  and  wastes 
in  Old  Malton,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1796,  allowing  100  acres  to  the  owners 
of  messuages  in  New  Malton,  in  lieu  of  their  rights  of  common  upon  the  en- 
closed land.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  original  town  of  Malton,  which  was 
burnt  by  Thurstan's  army,  stood  at  Old  Malton,  and* that  the  new  town  was 
erected  where  New  Malton  nov?  stands.  But  though  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
any  reliable  eridence,  no  inference  can  be  more  reasonable,  when  we  consider 
the  two  distinct  names  of  Old  and  New  Malton,  than  that  the  new  town  was 
not  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  it  from  good 
authority,  that  during  the  Norman  period,  Malton  was  surrounded  by  waUs 
having  four  gates,  Yorkers-gate,  Old  Malton-gate,  Green-gate,  and  Wheel- 
gate.  Those  names  are  retained  by  streets  which  formerly  led  to  them.  The 
line  of  wall  and  moat  is  traced  on  the  ordnance  map,  the  present  town  of  New 
Malton  conforming,  in  a  great  degree  to  these  ancient  limits. 

The  Living  of  Old  Malton  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fitz- 
wiUiam,  the  lessee  of  the  tithes  under  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Up  to  the 
year  1855,  the  before  mentioned  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  Leonard,  New 
Malton,  were  united  to  this  in  one  incumbency,  and  its  annual  value  was 
retumtd  at  £198.  per  annum ;  but  upon  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
•William  Carter,  the  late  incumbent,  to  the  Rectory  of  Slingsby,  the  three 
churches  of  Old  and  New  Malton  were  constituted  separate  and  distinct 
livings.     The  present  incumbent  of  Old  Malton  is  the  Rev.  John  Walker. 
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Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  King  Charies  I.,  slept  at  Malton  on  her  way 
from  Bridlington  to  York,  in  1648.     (See  vol.  i.,  page  288.) 

Malton  had  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  the  horough  was  governed  hy 
two  Bailiffs  till  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  when,  on  a  writ  of  qtio  warranto,  the 
inhabitants  pleaded  prescription,  and  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
Crown.  The  burgesses  were  consequently  deprived  of  their  corporate  privi- 
leges, and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Bailiff,  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  so  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  present  Borough  Bailiff  is  Jas. 
Dunlop,  Esq.,  of  Middle  Cave  House.  So  early  as  the  33rd  and  26th  of 
Edward  I.  Malton,  being  one  of  the  burgage  tenure  boroughs,  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament  At  that  time  the  Prior  of  Malton,  who  was  one  of 
the  members,  was  arrested,  on  his  return  from  the  Parliament,  for  debt,  but 
pleading  his  exemption  while  going  to  or  returning  from  his  Parliamentaiy 
duties,  he  was  liberated.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  earliest  claim  of  the  privi- 
lege by  a  member  of  Parliament.  Malton  still  returns  two  representatives, 
but  the  limits  of  the  borough  have  been  extended,  under  the  Reform  Act,  by 
the  addition  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton.     The  Bailiff  is  the  returning  officer. 

In  the  list  of  its  former  representatives  the  borough  has  the  names  of 
Edmund  Burke,  Henry  Orattan,  and  some  other  senators  distinguished  for 
eloquence,  learning,  and  liberality.  The  present  M.  P.*s  for  Malton  are 
John  Evelyn  Denison,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Wentworth  Fitzwilliam. 
Malton  is  a  polling  place  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  North  Hiding. 

The  town  of  New  Malton  contains  several  good  streets,  an  extensive  market 
place,  and  a  large  cattle  market  place.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and 
many  of  them,  both  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  are  handsome  and  of  modem 
erection.*    The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  from  works  originally  constructed 

•  Bobert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Iiisi>ector  of  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  a  Report  to  that  Board,  in  1854,  on  the  Sanitaiy  Condition  of  Malton,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  observations,  among  many  others,  on  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 
"  From  the  high  land  at  Middle  Cave,  above  Mr.  Slater's  nursery  ground  (where  he 
proposed  to  place  a  resenoir  to  supply  water  to  every  house  within  the  borough),  the 
red-tile  roofs  of  New  Malton  may  be  seen,  the  towers  of  St  Michael's  and  St.  Leonard's 
rising  above  the  general  level.  South-east  is  Langton  Wold,  the  smooth  rounded  forms 
revealing  the  character  of  the  ooUtio  and  chalk  formations  of  the  district.  The  valley 
of  the  Derwent  is  beautiful,  the  river  winding  through  it,  making  bends  round  Old  and 
New  Mfdton.  A  site  more  favourable  for  health  could  not  well  be  chosen.  This,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  antiquity  of  the  town.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  a  country  generally  fixed  upon  a  site  possessing  certain  natural  advantages.  High 
lands  and  open  downs  were  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  tribes,  capable  of  defending  their 
rudely-formed  encampments;  the  open  lands,  though  bleak,  serving  to  graze  their 
flocks  and  expose  their  enemies.    The  ordnance  map  of  England  shows  that  mountain- 
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in  1832,  bj  Messrs.  John  and  James  Malam,  and  purchased  for  £4,000., 
by  a  proprietaiy  of  £10.  shareholders,  in  18dd.  The  original  caj^tal  was 
since  raised  to  £5,000.  The  Market  is  held  every  Saturday,  and  is  well 
snpplied  with  proyisions,  cattle,  and  agricoltaral  prodace  genially.  For- 
merly there  was  a  market  on  Taesdays.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
farmers  and  com  dealers,  £arl  Fitzwilliam  erected  a  Tory  neat  commodious 
Com  Exchange,  in  Yorkersgate,  in  1845,  but  like  the  fiumers  of  Driffield 
(See  page  502),  those  of  Malton  prefer  the  streety  the  offices,  or  the  public 
houses,  to  the  accommodation  afiEbrded  by  a  beautiful  hall,  which  is  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town.  There  are  four  annual  Fcurst  viz.,  during  the  week  before 
Palm  Sunday ;  on  the  Saturday  before  Whit  Sunday ;  the  11th  and  12th  of 
October ;  and  the  Saturday  before  Martinmas  day. 

In  the  T&wn  HaU,  a  plain  building  in  the  Market  Place,  are  held  Petty 
8e8$i(m$,  every  alternate  Saturday;  and  the  County  Court  is  held  there 
monthly,  before  Judge  Raines.  There  are  three  Banks,  viz.,  York  City  and 
County,  East-Riding,  and  York  Union ;  and  a  Savings*  Bank  is  held  in  a 
handsome  building  in  Yorkersgate.  A  Theatre  and  a  commodious  suite  of 
Public  Subscription  Booms  were  erected  in  Yorkersgate,  in  1814.  The  for- 
mer is  now  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Ldterary  Institute,  This  society  possesses 
a  library  of  about  900  volumes,  and  a  reading  room,  and  is  about  to  form  a 
museum.  The  large  subscription  room  measures  57  feet  by  27  feet,  and 
about  20  feet  in  height.  One  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  same  building  is 
occupied  as  a  Subscription  News  Room,  There  are  two  other  news  rooms  in 
Malton,  viz.,  "  The  People*s,"  established  in  1850,  and  "  The  Tradesmen's," 
founded  in  1851.    A  Police  Station  was  erected  in  the  Cattle  Market,  in  1850. 

The  river  Derwent  is  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three 
arches,  connecting  the  town  with  the  populous  suburb  of  Norton,  which  was 
erected  in  the  year  1700,  and  was  widened  in  1760.  In  the  12th  century 
there  is  known  to  have  been  a  bridge  here. 

fddes  and  moors,  now  waste  and  barren,  were  inhabited  and  cultivated  during  a  time 
when  the  valleys  and  plains  were  dense  forests  or  impassable  mor&sses ;  on  every  change 
of  ownership,  the  dislodged  tribes  retreated  to  the  unhealthy  forest  and  marsh,  the  con- 
querors settling  on  the  better  or  more  wholesome  sites.  Malton,  many  times  contended 
for  and  several  times  destroyed,  has  been  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Celtic  Britiflh 
tribes,  the  Boman,  the  Norman,  and  their  descendants,  do^ii  to  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  navigable  river,  fed  principally  by  springs  from  the  oolite  and  chalk.  A  dry  subsoil, 
with  beautiful  scenery  in  wold,  meadow,  wood,  and  water.  Few  places  possess  more 
natural  advantages,  if  they  are  duly  improved.  Until  recently  weirs  in  the  Derwent 
dammed  the  water  to  a  level,  preventing  land  drainage.  These  have  been  removed, 
thereby  conferring  advantages  on  the  farmer  and  the  town  resident.  Mill-dams,  on 
rivers  flowing  through  alluvial  valleys,  are  great  impediments  to  agriculture.  If  near  a 
town,  they  are  in  a  much  greater  degree  injurious  to  civilization." 
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The  Derwent  was  made  navigable  from  Malton  to  the  river  Quae,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  (See  page  606.)  The  BaUway  Station^  on  the  York 
and  Scarboroagh  line,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  East  Biding. 
There  are  three  iron  foandries,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  are  three 
breweries,  several  large  steam  flour  mills ;  also,  granaries,  malt  kilns,  coal 
yards,  saw  mills,  bark  mills,  tanneries,  fellmongers,  &c.  Porter,  malt,  com, 
and  bacon,  are  largely  exported.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
is  also  employed  in  agriculture. 

Malton  races  take  place  annually  on  Langton  Moor,  a  plain  long  famous 
for  training  race  horses.  In  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  called  the 
Brows,  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  with  an  appropriate  building  over  it. 

Su  Miehad's  Church,  in  the  Market  Place,  is  a  large  building  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture,  much  mutilated.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower, 
containing  three  bells,  and  surtbounted  by  an  iron  railing.  The  north  side 
of  the  church  has  a  row  of  butchers*  shops  built  mgainst  it ;  but  the  cleres- 
tory windows  are  seen  above  the  roofs  of  them.  The  east  end  of  the  church 
is  likewise  concealed  by  buildings.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  plain.  The 
recently  appointed  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  George  Arthur  Firth. 

8t.  Leonard's  Church  stands  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  and  comprises  a  nave,  north  aisle,  large  chancel,  and  tower,  which 
contains  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  and  chimes,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone.  The  latter 
was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  for  ages  puzzled 
the  wayiarer  as  he  viewed  its  questionable  shape,  and  endeavoured  to  decide 
within  himself  whether  it  was  a  shot  tower  or  a  leu^toty  chimney.  But  this 
grotesque  appendage,  built,  as  an  inscription  on  its  walls  eomjdaoently  pro* 
claimed,  **  since  the  Reformation,*'  having  exhibited  symptoms  of  decay,  was 
taken  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863.  The  Rev.  Godfrey  Pigott 
Cordeaux  is  the  newly-appointed  incumbent  of  this  churoh. 

There  is  but  one  Parsona^  House  at  present  for  the  three  churches,  and 
that  was  erected  in  1840.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Malton  now  bury  tiieir 
dead  at  Old  Malton,  their  own  church  yard  having  been  recently  elosai ;  but 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  jo^vide  a  cemetery  for  New  and  Old  Malton. 

The  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  neat  but  plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1841, 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Garstang.  The  front  presents  a  gable  surmounted  by  a  stone 
cross.  The  interior  is  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style;  the  walls  are  asade  into 
five  divisions  by  fluted  pilasters  supporting  a  moulded  frieze.  The  Sanctuary 
is  marked  by  two  large  fluted  pillars.  The  altar  is  very  chaste  and  neat, 
with  pilasters  on  each  side.    There  is  a  small  organ  in  the  gallery  or  tribune 
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at  the  west  end.  The  Presbjteiy  and  School  adjoin  the  chapel  on  the  north 
side.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Middlehurst.  On  the  soath 
side  of  this  chapel  is  the  Baptist  Chapd,  a  pLiin  brick  building.  The  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  is  a  good  brick  building,  capable  of  seating  about  700  persons. 
The  Unitarian  Chapd  will  seat  about  500  hearers.  The  Wesleyan  Chapei, 
erected  in  1811,  is  a  large  commodious  brick  building,  capable  of  accomodating 
up  to  1000  persons.  The  pulpit  is  handsome,  and  there  is  a  good  organ  on 
a  tribune  behind  it.  At  each  side  of  the  chapel  is  a  house  belonging  to  the 
societj.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  is  a  large  but  plain  stone  building ; 
and  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  is  verj  neat  but  characteristically  plain. 

At  Old  Malfcon  is  a  Free  Orammar  School,  founded  and  endowed  in  1546, 
bj  Robert  Holgate,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  York,  but  the  numerous  charities  of 
this  worthy  divine,  now  form  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  Chanceiy.  The  Rot. 
William  Pound  is  the  present  master.  At  New  Malton  are  Nation<U  Schools, 
and  British  Schools;  and  a  very  fine  Infant  School,  erected  in  1837.  There 
is  likewise  an  excellent  Dispensary,  having  for  its  house  surgeon  Dr.  Rogers. 

The  Malton  Poor  Law  Union  comprehends  68  parishes  or  townships.  The 
Workhouse  was  erected  in  1735,  and  was  enlarged  in  1789.  In  1837  it  was 
sold  to  the  townships  forming  the  Malton  Union,  for  the  sum  of  £l,33d.,  and 
it  has  since  been  enlarged  and  divided  into  wards,  for  the  better  classification 
of  its  inmates. 

John  Topham,  a  learned  antiquary,  whose  numerous  publications  appear 
in  the  Archaeologia,  was  a  native  of  Malton.  He  was  elected  F.SA.  in  1767, 
and  F.R.S.  in  1779 ;  and  died  at  Cheltenham  in  1803. 

About  6  miles  W.S.W.  of  Malton,  is  situated  Castle  Howard,  the  princely 
seat  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle.  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  the  7th 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  the  last  creation,  is  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
General  Governor  of  Ireland,  and  likewise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Custos 
Rotulorum  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

NoBTOK.^^This  parish  forms  a  suburb  of  Malton,  and  as  has  been  observed, 
is  now  a  part  of  that  borough.  The  parish  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Der- 
went,  on  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  that  river,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth. 
The  principal  street  through  the  town  is  formed  by  the  turnpike  road  from 
York  to  Scarborough.  Here  are  several  excellent  houses  and  good  shops. 
The  parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Sutton  and  Welham,  and  contains  3,679 
acres,  and  3,315  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  the  surface 
level,  and  the  substratum  abounds  with  freestone  of  good  quality.  The  rate- 
able value  of  the  parish  is  £8,767.  Norton  belongs  to  many  freeholders,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Rt.  Bower,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  W.  C.  Wise,  Esq., 
R.  Wise,  Esq.,  J.  Parker,  Esq.,  E.  Rogerson,  Esq.,  and  J.  Leslie,  Esq. 
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The  Hamlet  of  Sutton,  which  lies  1  mile  E.  of  Malton,  contains  about  360 
acres ;  and  the  principal  residences  are  called  Sutton  House,  the  residence  of 
Wm.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  and  Sutton  Cottage,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Pound. 

Welham  is  1^  mile  S.  of  Malton,  and  contains  about  900  acres,  the  pro- 
perty of  Rt.  Bower,  Esq.  This  gentleman's  seat  is  here,  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Der- 
went  The  mansion  is  large,  the  lawn  is  extensive,  and  the  pleasure  grounds 
are  neat.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  WhitewaU,  long  noted  for 
its  training  stables,  and  there  are  several  other  training  establishments  in  the 
parish  of  Norton.  Black  Hill  and  PortoheUo  are  farms  in  Welham.  Among 
the  scattered  houses  in  Norton  are  Newstead  House,  the  residence  of  Thomas 
William  Rivis,  Esq. ;  Qrove  Park,  the  residence  of  E.  Rogerson,  Esq. ;  Nor- 
ton  Grange,  the  residence  of  H.  Walker,  Esq. ;  Highfield  House,  the  property 
and  residence  of  Mr.  William  Wise ;  and  the  commodious  Parsonage  House, 
erected  in  1843,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Day.  At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which  con- 
nects Norton  with  Malton,  was  an  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Heni^  11.,  by  Roger  de  Flamvill,  and  made 
subordinate  to  the  Priory  of  Malton. 

The  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Norton,  now  valued  at  £120.  per  annum,  was 
augmented  with  £1,600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  Parliamentary  grants 
from  1743  to  1816 ;  and  with  £300.,  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson  and 
Robert  Bower,  Esq.,  in  1811.  The  Rev.  Edmund  Day  is  both  patron  and 
ineumbent.  The  Church  was  rebuilt  in  1816,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600.,  raised  by 
subscription,  and  is  a  cruciform  structure,  in  the  Grecian  style,  looking  like 
anything  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  Allen  says,  that ''  it  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lunatic  asylum."  It  is  lighted  by  small  windows 
near  the  roof.  The  old  church  was  a  fine  Gothic  structure  with  a  tower. 
The  churchyard  has  been  recently  closed  as  a  place  of  interment,  and  a  new 
cemetery,  of  very  limited  area  (three  roods),  has  been  formed ;  which,  with 
walling,  chapel,  Ac,  cost  about  £400.  Thiere  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel  here. 
The  National  School  was  erected  in  1830.  At  the  Easter  Quarter  Sessions^ 
for  the  East  Riding,  in  1866,  the  magistrates  resolved  that  a  new  Lock-up 
and  Magistrates'  Booni  be  erected  at  Norton. 

RjixiNOTON. — This  parish  is  situated  on  the  eonfines  of  the  East-Riding, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Derwent,  whilst  on  the  south  it 

*  In  the  month  of  November,  1854,  a  quany,  or  briok,  9  inches  sqiure  and  8  inches 
thick,  was  discovered  to  be  raised  some  distance  from  the  adjoining  ones,  on  the  floor  of 
a  cottage  at  Norton,  occupied  by  Wm.  Dawson,  a  sawyer;  and  on  removing  the  quany, 
about  twenty  mnshrooms  of  good  quality  were  found  growing  thereunder. 
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just  skirts  the  wold  hills.  Ita  name  evidentlj  originated  with  the  BiU  or 
Beck  which  runs  from  east  to  west  through  the  whole  parish,  and  therefore 
without  straining  the  word  for  a  meaning,  it  is  simply  Kill-in-town,  or,  as 
now  contracted,  Eillington.  In  Domesday  it  is  spelt  Redlington.  The 
parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Billington  and  Scampston,  the  former  of 
which  contains  2,460  acres,  and  968  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  generally  light. 
The  parish  is  intersected  by  the  York  and  Scarborough  Bailway,  and  the 
rateable  value  of  Rillington  is  iSd,d36.,  the  Bailway  Company  being  rated  at 
£061.  The  land  belongs  to  many  proprietors,  and  the  manorial  rights  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swann.  The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  at 
£8.  14s.  9id.,  and  now  worth  £120.  per  annum.  It  was  augmented  with 
£400.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in  1774  and  1804.  The  patronage  is  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  the  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Addison.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1850,  for  a  rent  charge,  and  the  Curacy  of  Scampston  was 
united  to  this  Vicarage  a  few  years  ago.  The  Church  (St.  Andrew)  consists 
of  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
tower,  which  contains  two  bells,  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  octagonal  spire 
of  stone,  which  was  blown  down  on  the  6th  September,  1783,  and  rebuilt  in 
1788 ;  but  about  six  feet  of  it  was  again  blown  down  by  the  violent  hurricane 
of  January  6th,  1839,  and  was  repaired  by  subscription.  This  spire  adds 
much  to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  windows 
of  the  church  are  chiefly  square-headed.  The  aisle  and  nave  are  divided  by 
four  circular  arches,  supported  by  similar  columns.  Most  of  the  church, 
except  the  tower,  was  rebuilt  in  1825,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  a  parish 
rate  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  leaden  roof.  The  font  is  circular, 
and  very  ancient  The  Vicamge  Hoiue,  erected  in  1846,  is  a  handsome  brick 
building. 

The  Village  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
fine  fertile  district,  about  4^  miles  N.E.  of  Malton.  About  half  a  mile  N.W. 
from  it  is  the  Billington  Station,  on  the  above-mentioned  railway.  It  is  also 
the  junction  of  that  railway  with  the  line  to  Whitby.  The  Independent 
Chapel,  built  in  1818,  is  a  good  stone  building,  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  a  clock.  In  connection  with  the  chapel  is  a  Sunday  School,  and  a  library 
of  300  volumes,  There  is  a  small  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1805,  and 
also  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Primitive  Methodists.  The  National  School 
was  built  in  1847.  Westjield  House,  the  residence  and  property  of  John 
Cooper  Owston,  Esq.,  was  constructed  in  1853.  The  Manor  House  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stephenson ;  and  Low  Moor  Cottage  is  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Mr.  William  Harrison.  At  Low  Moor  is  a  brick  and  tile  manu- 
factoiy  belonging  to  Mr.  Francis  Warwick. 

ScampsUm  Chapelry, — Area,  2,883  acres ;  population,  275  souls ;  rateable 
Talue,  £2,082.  In  the  Norman  record  the  name  of  this  place  is  spelt  Sc'a- 
meston ;  and  in  later  documents,  Skameston,  Skamleston,  and  Skampston. 
The  St  Quintins,  the  Lords  of  Scampston  for  centuries,  carry  back  their 
pedigree,  as  we  have  observed  at  pp.  405  and  477,  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Sir  Herbert  St.  Quintin  Knt.,  being  one  of  the  companions  in  arms  of  Wm. 
the  Conqueror.  This  Sir  Herbert,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  last  mentioned 
page,  obtained  large  possessions  in  this  district,  as  his  share  of  the  conquest ; 
and  his  descendants  had  their  chief  mansion  at  Harpham,  where  are  de- 
posited the  mortal  remains  of  many  of  the  family  for  several  succeeding 
generations,  and  where  the  shields  of  the  principal  members  are  still  pre- 
served, with  their  respective  dates.  Upon  glancing  at  the  pedigree  of  the 
family,  we  find  the  chief  representatives  of  it  Knights,  down  to  the  year 
1641,  when  William  St.  Quintin  was  created  a  Baronet,  by  King  Charles  I. ; 
but  the  baronetcy  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  St.  Quintin,  without 
issue,  in  1795.  This  Sir  Wm.  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  nephew, 
Wm.  Thos.  Darley,  Esq.,  who  assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  St.  Quintin. 
The  present  representative  of  the  family,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Scampston, 
and  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  township,  is  William  St  Quintin,  Esq. 

ScampsUm  HaU  is  the  beautiful  seat  of  that  gentleman.  The  handsome 
mansion  stands  in  an  extensive  park,  ornamented  by  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and*  supplied  by  a  rivulet  running  north- 
ward to  the  Derwent.  The  park  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  adorned  with 
venerable  trees  and  numerous  plantations.  The  house  contains  an  extensive 
library,  and  a  valuable  coUection  of  family  portraits  and  other  pictures. 

The  Village  of  Scampston  is  one  of  the  most  rural,  the  cleanest,  and  the 
neatest  in  the  district,  many  of  the  houses  having  been  rebuilt  of  late  years. 
It  stands  on  the  Scarborough  road,  6  miles  N.E.  by  E.  of  Malton.  The  old 
Chapel  of  Ease,  being  much  dilapidated,  a  new  and  beautiful  chapel  was 
erected  in  1845-6,  and  opened  for  divine  service  on  the  1st  of  April,  1846. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  defirayed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who 
also  purchased  and  presented  a  good  organ,  and  a  handsome  new  communion 
service.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  said  to  be  about  £2,000.  This  beautiful 
little  fabric,  which  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  pointed  architecture,  is 
built  of  hammer  dressed  stone  from  the  Hildenley  quarry,  near  Castle 
Howard,  and  comprises  a  nave  with  side  aisles  and  south  porch,  a  chancel 
with  a  south  door,  and  a  vestry  on  the  north  side.     The  west  end  of  the  nave 
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is  surmounted  with  an  opisn  bell  turret,  containing  two  bells.  The  high 
pitched  roof  is  covered  with  Westmorland  slates,  and  the  eastern  gables  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  crowned  with  stone  crosses.  The  interior  is  ex- 
ceedingly neat.  The  niiye  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches 
on  each  side,  resting  on  circular  columns.  The  open  seats,  and  other  furni- 
ture, are  of  oak,  and  the  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge  iree.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  diamond-wise,  with  black  borders,  and  has 
a  rich  effect.  Two  elegantly  carved  oak  chairs  are  placed  near  the  commu- 
nion table,  and  on  the  south  side  are  two  stone  sedilia.  The  east  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Wailes ;  the  centre  compartment  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  our  Lord.  All  the  other  windows  are  of  ground  glass,  edged  with 
purple.  The  font  is  octangular,  and  surmounted  by  a  richly  carved  oak 
cover.  The  architect  for  this  church  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Andrews,  of  York ;  Mr. 
Level,  of  Knapton,  the  stonemason ;  and  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Malton,  the  joiner. 
The  oak  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  of  York.  The  oigan 
was  built  by  Mr.  Posthill,  of  the  same  city.  The  Perpetual  Curacy,  now 
united  to  the  Vicarage  of  RiUington,  was  augmented  with  J6 1,200.  of  Queen 
Anne*s  Bounty,  from  1766  to  1830,  and  is  now  valued  at  £69.  per  annum. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1649,  for  a  rent  chaige.  The  School  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Scampston  Lodge  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Hodgson,  agricultural  im- 
plement and  machine  maker;  Wath  Cottage  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Stephenson,  farmer ;  Low  Farm  is  held  by  Mr.  Richard  Topham ; 
Low  Chrounds,  by  Mrs.  Ann  and  Mr.  James  Tindall ;  and  Middle  Farm,  by 
Mr.  John  Tindall.  Two  other  farms  are  occupied  by  Messrs.  Isaac  Hickes 
and  Christopher  Mook. 

ScBATiNOHAM. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Scrayingham, 
Howsham,,  and  Leppington,  containing  altogether  4,689  acres,  and  466 
persons.  Assessed  property,  £7,659.  Area  of  Scrayingham,  1,470  acres; 
population,  158  souls ;  rateable  value,  £1,834.  The  parish  was  anciently 
ctfUed  Skeringham,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Derwent.  Henry 
B.  Darley,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  principal  landowner.  The  Living 
is  a  Rectory  with  the  Curacy  of  Leppington,  rated  at  £21.  lis.  lOd.,  and 
returned  at  £661.  Patron,  the  Crown ;  Rector,  Rev.  W.  F.  Douglas.  At 
the  enclosure  of  Scrayingham,  land  was  allotted  in  lieu  of  tithes.  The  Church 
(St.  Peter)  was  restored,  and  partly  rebuilt  in  1853,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
south  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  bcU  turret  containing  two  bells,  at  the  west 
end.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  Rectory  House  has  been  enlaiged  and  im- 
proved by  the  present  Rector. 
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The  Village  is  situated  9  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Pocklington.*  The  School, 
a  neat  building,  erected  in  1663,  is  partly  supported  by  subscription. 

Howsham  Township  contains  3,066  acres,  and  194  persons;  amount  of 
assessed  property,  J62,690.  The  lords  of  the  manor  and  chief  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  Col.  Cholmley,  and  Col.  Norclifife.  The  hamlet  is  small,  and 
stands  7  miles  S.W.  of  Malton.  Howsham  HaU,  the  seat  of  Col.  Cholmley, 
is  a  large  handsome  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  situated  on  a  gently 
rising  ground  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Derwent.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  stone  used  in  the  erection  of  the  house  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Kirkham  Priory,  which  stood  nearly  three  miles  north  of  Hows- 
ham.  The  grounds  are  rich  in  plantations,  and  beautiful  views  of  the  vale. 
The  School  is  chiefly  supported  by  Mrs.  Cholmley. 

Leppington  Township, — Area,  1,163  acres;  population,  114  inhabitants. 
The  place  is  now  the  property  and  manor  of  Earl  de  Grey.  The  Carey  family 
formerly  possessed  a  castellated  mansion  here,  and  a  member  of  it  was  created 
Baron  Carey,  of  Leppington,  in  1622,  but  the  title  became  extinct  about  the 
period  of  the  Eestoration  of  Charles  U.  Gypsum  is  obtained  near  the  Der- 
went ;  and  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  here,  is  a  stratum  of 
petrified  shells  and  other  marine  productions,  four  inches  in  thickness,  though 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Many  Boman  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  on  high  ground  9  miles  S.  of  Malton. 
Here  is  a  Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  church  at  Scrayingham;  a  mean  brick 
building  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  bell  turret  containing  two 
bells.     There  is  likewise  a  place  of  worship  for  Methodists. 

Settrington. — The  townships  of  Settrington  and  Scagglethorpe  are  com- 
prised in  this  parish.  The  former  covers  an  area  of  4,330  acres,  of  the  rate- 
able value  of  £5,046. ;  and  the  population  is  660  souls.  The  real  property 
of  the  parish  was  assessed,  in  1816,  at  £8,900.  The  parish  is  intersected 
by  the  railways  from  York  to  Scarborough,  and  from  Malton  to  Driffield. 
The  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  principal  proprietor  is  Henxy  Willoughby,  Esq., 
to  whose  father  the  estate  was  bequeathed  by  the  late  Lord  Middleton,  who 

•  A  short  distance  from  this  village,  but  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Derwent,  in  the 
North  Biding,  is  Aldhy  Park,  the  splendid  seat  of  Henry  B.  Darley,  Esq.,  erected  in 
1726.  AuWyy,  or  Aldhy ^  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Boman  military  station,  as  well 
as  that  of  one  of  the  simimer  residences  for  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Northumbria,  at  a  later 
period.  (See  vol.  i.,  p.  83.)  In  Camden's  time  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  were  visible 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  river.  Many  coins  have  been  dug  up  here  at  dif- 
ferent periods. 
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had  purchased  it  of  the  Sjkes  family  of  Sledmere,  to  whom  it  was  brought  hj 
the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Mastermau,  with  Sir  Mark 
Masterman  Sykes,  who  died  in  1823.  Sir  Mark  occasionally  resided  at  the 
Hall,  and  his  Lady,  Henrietta  Masterman  Sykes,  who  died  in  1813,  rebuilt 
the  greater  part  of  the  village. 

Settrington  gave  the  title  of  Barou,  to  Lodowick,  son  of  Esme  Stuart, 
Duke  of  Lenox,  a  descendant  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lenox,  grandfather  of 
King  James  I.,  who  coming  to  the  Crown  of  England,  advanced  this  Lodo- 
wick to  the  honour  of  a  Baron  of  this  realm,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron 
Settrington  of  Settrington,  and  Earl  of  Bichmond.  He  died  without  issue 
in  1624 ;  and  though  the  title  of  Bichmond  passed  to  his  kindred,  this  of 
Settrington  became  extinct,  till  it  was  revived  by  Charles  U.,  who  conferred 
the  honour  of  Baron  of  Settrington  and  Duke  of  Bichmond  upon  one  of  his 
natural  sons ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  inferior  titles  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond. 

The  Benefice  is  a  Bectory,  valued  in  the  Liber  Begis  at  £42. 12s.  6d.,  and 
now  at  £1,045.  per  ann.  The  patronage  is  vested  in  Earl  Browlow,  and 
the  present  Bector  is  the  Bev.  Charles  Maitland  Long,  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Biding.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure  in  1797,  for  about 
1,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  tithes  of  Scagglethorpe  amount  to  £120.  per  ann. 

The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  a  handsome  structure,  in  the  later  English 
style,  and  was  restored  in  1823.  It  consists  of  the  usual  parts  of  a  village 
church.  The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  is  embattled :  the  parapet  being 
richly  adorned  with  trefoil  panels,  shields  of  arms,  &c.  The  interior  is  well 
fitted  up.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  on 
each  side,  resting  on  circular  columns.  The  east  and  west  windows  of  the 
church  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  font  is  square,  with  a  dwarf 
column  at  each  angle.  The  Bectory  House  is  a  large  residence,  with  pleasure 
grounds  and  extensive  offices. 

The  Village  is  handsome  and  well  built,  and  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
narrow  vale  of  a  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  4  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malton. 
Here  is  an  elm  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  eight  yards  in  girth.  The  School 
was  erected  in  1852,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  the  Bector,  and  is  a  good 
stone  building.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  these  gentlemen,  and  is  both  well 
attended  and  conducted.  ' 

Settrington  Hall  is  the  occasional  residence  of  H.  Willoughby  Esq.  It  is 
a  large  mansion  of  white  stone,  vexy  elegantly  fitted  up ;  and  on  the  stair- 
case is  a  fine  piece  of  stained  glass  representing  the  meeting  of  Isaac  and 
Bebecca.  The  park  is  extensive,  well  wooded,  and  romantic,  and  well  shel> 
tered  from  the  north  winds  by  the  Wolds.  , 
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Wood  Hou8e  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Fisher,  fiEurmer;  Orove 
House  in  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Dixon ;  Whinflower  Hall  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Johnson ;  and  there  are  likewise  the  scattered  farms  of  Norton  Park, 
Wordale,  The  Orange,  Marr  House,  Beck  House,  &c. ;  another  farm  is  held 
hj  Mr.  John  Dunn. 

In  1753  Christopher  Topham  left  S2i  acres  of  land  at  Aysgarih  and  Carl- 
ton, the  rents  to  be  employed  in  apprenticing  poor  children  of  Settrington, 
Long  Marston,  and  Baildon.  The  poor  have  16s.  a  year  out  of  the  manor  of 
Settrington,  called  *'  the  Ladj*s  Dole,"  but  the  donor  is  unknown. 

Scaggleihorpe,  or  Scogglethorpe,  Township  contains  1,310  acres,  and  a 
population  of  375  souls.  Its  rateable  value  is  J£  1,723.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Derwent.  The  soil  runs  through  several  varieties  between 
a  strong  clay  and  a  sandy  loam.  The  land  belongs  to  Yarburgh  Yarburgh, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Fryer,  E.  Donkin,  C.  Charlesworth,  J.  Walker,  B. 
Wise,  and  some  smaller  owners. 

The  Village,  which  stands  3  mUes  E.  by  N.  of  Malton,  is  seated  upon  a 
slope,  commanding  extensive  views  towards  the  south-west.  The  School  was 
erected  in  1844,  by  the  late  Hector,  and  is  supported  by  the  present  Hector. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  43  acres  of  land,  and  a  modus  of  £60.  a  year, 
in  1735.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1836.  The  Orange  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Edward  Brand,  farmer;  and  Mr.  Hobert  Cundill,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  other  farmers  reside  in  the  village. 

Sherbubn. — This  parish  is  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  East 
Hiding,  the  Derwent  forming  part  of  its  northern  boundary,  and  contains 
4,630  acres,  and  656  persons;  rateable  value,  £3,587.;  assessed  property, 
£3,461.  The  land  is  chiefly  the  property  of  Lord  Downe,  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  The  Umngih  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  G. 
Strickland,  and  incumbency  of  the  Hev.  John  Mason.  It  is  rated  in  the 
King's  Books  at  £6.  Os.  3id.,  and  now  returned  at  £130.  per  ann.  Tithes 
commuted  in  1849.  The  Church  (St.  Hilda)  is  an  ancient  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a  body,  chancel,  and  tower.  The  chancel  arch  is  bold  and  semi- 
circular, probably  early  Nonnan ;  and  there  is  an  ancient  circular  font,  as 
well  as  some  fragments  of  stained  glass  in  one  of  the  windows.  The  tower 
contains  two  bells.     The  Vicarage  House  is  a  neat  commodious  residence. 

The  Village  is  considerable,  and  stands  11  miles  E.N.E.  of  Malton.  Hu- 
man remains  have  been  frequently  discovered  in  a  large  tumulus  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  and  about  half  a  mile  northwards  is  a  Station  on  the  York  and 
Scarborough  Hailway.  Fairs,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  flax,  &c.,  were  formerly 
held  here,  on  the  35th  March  and  39th  September.    The  School  is  partly 
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supported  bj  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here 
in  1813.  There  is  a  Brewery  here,  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Rivis,  and  also 
flour  mills  worked  by  steam,  wind,  and  water.  The  Manor  House,  now  the 
homestead  of  a  farmer,  was  rebuilt  in  1850.  Sherbum  Cottage  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Ralph  Penrose,  farmer ;  WestJiM  House,  in  that  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Law  son ;  and  Wold  Cottage  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  Anderson. 
Another  good  farm  house,  in  the  Tillage,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Ilamplough. 
The  Church  Land  (8a.  Or.  SOp.)  was  received  in  exchange,  at  the  enclosure, 
for  other  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  church  from  time  immemorial. 
The  poor  have  the  interest  of  Jg26.,  left  by  Thomas  Buttery ;  and  of  £3.  ds., 
bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  James  Nelson. 

Skibpembeck. — ^Area,  1,560  acres;  population,  190  souls;  assessed  pro- 
perty, £fi,lS6.  It  belongs  to  the  manor  of  Buttercrambe-cum-Aldby  and 
Skirpenbeck,  of  which  H.  B.  Darley,  Esq.,  is  lord,  and  principal  proprietor 
of  the  soil.  A  beck,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name,  runs  through 
the  lands,  from  east  to  west,  into  the  Derwent. 

The  Living  is  a  Rectory,  rated  at  £14.  78.  8id.,  and  returned  at  £282. 
Patron,  the  Grown ;  Rector,  Rev.  Mitford  Bullock.  The  tithes  have  been 
commuted,  at  the  enclosure  in  1758,  for  135  acres  of  land,  and  a  money  pay- 
ment. The  Church  is  a  small  but  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower  of  brick,  containing  two  bells.  The 
chancel  contains  the  piscina,  and  a  monument  to  a  member  of  the  Paget 
family,  dated  1636,  and  eichibiting  half  length  effigies  of  a  man,  with  his  wife 
aud  children.  The  font  is  ancient  and  circular,  and  there  is  a  small  organ. 
The  Rectory  House  was  erected  in  1841. 

The  Village  lies  6^  miles  N.W.  of  Pocklington.  The  School  is  supported 
by  subscription.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  are  extensive  remains  of 
entrenchments,  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge.     (See  vol.  i.,  pi^e  105.) 

Sledmebe. — This  was  anciently  the  lordship  of  Henry  Lord  Scroope,  of 
Bolton,  for  which  and  for  some  other  estates,  he  procured  a  charter  of  free 
warren  in  the  demesne  lands  thereof,  in  the  14th  of  Edward  U.  (1321.) 
But  the  Sledmere  estate  has  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Sykes  family. 
The  Rev.  Mark  Sykes,  D.D.,  son  of  Rd.  Sykes,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  HuU, 
and  grandson  of  Daniel  Sykes,  Esq.,  who  twice  filled  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Hull,  was  created  a  Baronet  on  the  28th  of  March,  1783.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Sykes,  the  second  Baronet,  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Wm. 
Tatton,  Esq.,  of  Whithemshaw,  Cheshire,  and  died  in  1801.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sir  Mark,  who  married  firstly,  Henrietta,  the  daughter  and 
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heiress  of  Henry  Masterman,  of  SettringtoD,  Esq.,  upon  which  occasion  ho 
took  the  samame  of  Masterman  in  addition  to,  and  before  that  of  Sjkes. 
This  lady  died  in  1813,  and  Sir  Mark  married  secondly,  Maiy  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Wm.  Egerton,  Esq.,  of  Tatton  Park,  Cheshire.  He  died  in  18S8, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sir  Tatton,  the  fourth  and  present  Baronet, 
and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Sir  Tatton  Sykcs  was  bom  in  1773 ;  and  married 
in  ISdd,  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Foulis,  Bart.,  of  Ingleby 
Manor,  &c.    His  son,  Tatton,  bom  at  Westow,  in  1826,  is  his  heir. 

The  area  of  Sledmere  is  6,650  acres,  and  it  contains  487  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  hamlet  of  Groom.  The  real  property  of  the  parish  was  assessed 
in  1816,  at  £6,640.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  village.  Low  places,  or  excavations,  are  called  Slades  in 
some  parts  of  Holdemess. 

The  Church  was  originally  a  chapel  in  the  parish  of  Eirby  Grindalythe, 
and  appropriated  with  it  to  the  Priory  of  Kirkham.  The  Living  is  now  a 
Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronise  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowstead.  It  was  augmented  with  £600.  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  from  1741  to  1811,  and  its  present  value  is  not  re- 
turned. The  Edifice  (St  Mary)  stands  in  the  park  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  a^^ 
comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  contains  three  bells. 
The  east  end  is  finished  with  a  pediment,  as  is  also  a  projection  at  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  contains  some 
elegant  monuments  to  the  Sykes  family ;  one  of  which  is  a  pyramidical  tablet 
and  a  basso  relievo  of  a  female  reclining  in  deep  grief  on  a  shattered  column, 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Mark  Masterman  Sykes,  Bart.,  by  Mary 
Elizabeth,  his  widow.  This  is  from  the  chisel  of  R.  Bacon  R.A.  Another 
is  inscribed  to  Dame  Henrietta  Masterman,  first  wjfe  of  the  above,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Masterman,  Esq. 

The  Village  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity  of  the  Wolds, 
on  the  road  from  York  to  Bridlington,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Malton 
and  Driffield  road,  about  7i  miles  N.W.  of  Driffield,  and  13  S.E.  from 
Malton.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  rises  in  bold  acclivities,  on  which 
are  numerous  plantations  of  beech,  ash,  fir,  larch,  &c,,  planted  by  the  late 
Sir  Christopher  Sykes.  Many  scattered  farm  houses  are  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  woody  acclivities,  and  have  a  very  villa-like  appearance. 

The  School,  which  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  is  held 
in  the  Parsonage  House. 

Sledmere  Hotue,  the  seat  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart,  is  a  spacious  and 
elegant  mansion  of  stone,  ereoted  by,  and  firom  the  designs  of  Sir  Chris- 
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topher  Sjrkes,  tho  father  of  the  present  Banmet  The  south  front  is  rery 
elegant,  and  the  interior  is  finished  in  a  superior  style  of  ezoeUence.  The 
library,  which  is  100  feet  in  length,  is  a  s{dendid  i^artment  The  late  Sir 
Mark  M.  Sjrkes,  who  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts,  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  library,  collected  by  himself,  which  was  sold  after  his  death, 
in  1828,  for  nearly  £10,000.  This  beautiful  seat  is  delightfully  situated  in 
an  extensive  park,  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  surrounded  by  thriting  plan- 
tations, pleasure  grounds,  green  and  hot  houses,  &c.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  park  is  a  modem  house,  with  two  octagonal  towers,  called  Sledmere 
Coitle.  The  poor  have  the  interest  of  £100.,  late  navy  five  per  cents.,  and 
two  other  small  bequests. 

THOBPE-DAssKrr. — ^The  area  of  this  parish  is  1,792  acres;  population, 
207  souls ;  rateable  value,  £2,146. ;  assessed  property,  £1,643.  The  place 
belongs  chiefly  to  Sir  George  Strickland  (Lord  of  the  Manor)  John  Dunlop, 
John  C.  Owston,  T.  Hague,  and  W.  St.  Quintin,  Esqrs.  The  Living  is  a 
Discharged  Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  incumbency  of  the 
Hcv.  G,  W.  Wrangbam.  It  is  rated  at  £12.,  and  returned  at  £328.  per  ann. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  a  rent  charge  of  £310.  The  Church  (All 
Saints)  is  a  small  ancient  structure,  having  a  nave  and  chancd,  the  side 
aisles  having  been  removed  many  years  ago.  The  interior  is  plain.  In  tho 
cast  window  is  a  mutilated  painting  (on  glass)  of  the  Crucifixion,  together 
with  some  shields  of  arms.     The  font  is  circular. 

The  Rectory  House  is  a  small  building,  occupied  by  a  cottager. 

The  ViUage  is  neat,  and  contains  some  good  houses,  situated  about  4  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  Malton.  Baasett  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Mawe, 
and  there  are  some  scattered  farms,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cbas.  OwstoD, 
Mr.  William  Topham,  &c. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  £200.  five  per  cent,  stock,  bequeathed  by  the 
Rev.  Jos.  Graves,  in  1804.     A  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  here  in  1845. 

Weaverthorpe. — This  parish  includes  two  townships,  viz.,  Weaverthorpe 
and  Lutton-Ambo.  Area  of  tho  whole  6,100  acres ;  population,  1,066  souls ; 
amouni  of  assessed  property,  £5,012.  The  Township  of  Weaverthorpe  con- 
tains 2,070  acres,  and  640  inhabitants ;  rateable  value,  £1,802.  Sir  Tatton 
Sykcs  (Lord  of  tho  Manor),  Sir  George  Strickland,  and  Lord  Downe,  are  the 
principal  landowners,  and  tho  manor  is  in  tho  paramount  jurisdiction  of  Lord 
Londesborough*s  manor  of  Londosborough. 

Tho  Livintj  is  a  Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York,  who  are  also  the  impropriators,  rated  at  £0.  Os.  O^d.,  and  now  worth 
£108.  per  annum.     All  tho  tithes  of  the  parish  were  commuted  for  land,  at 
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the  enclosure  in  1801.  The  pansbioners  of  Ilelperthorpe  bury  bere,  and 
pay  one  quarter  of  the  church  rates.  Both  vicarages  are  held  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Henry  Dnntze.     Sir  G.  Strickland  is  lessee  of  the  impropriate  tithes. 

The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  a 
naye,  chancel,  and  lofty  west  tower,  of  Norman  architecture.  The  interior 
is  plain ;  the  chancel  arch  is  circular,  and  very  good  ;  and  the  font  is  ancient 
and  circular.  Oyer  the  porch  door  is  the  mutilated  monumental  effigy  of  a 
female,  which  has  been  remoyed  from  the  church,  and  is  made  fast  in  its 
present  position  by  iron  braces.     The  tower  contains  three  bells. 

The  Village,  which  is  scattered  but  well  built,  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
yalley  of  the  Wolds,  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Great  Driffield,  and  1^  E.  of  Mal- 
ton.  The  School  was  erected  in  1848,  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  is  chiefly 
supported  by  that  nobleman.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  chapel  here,  which  was 
erected  in  1814,  and  the  Primitiye  Methodists,  one  that  was  built  in  1841. 

Among  the  scattered  farm  houses  and  farms  are  DoUeriU  Cottage,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Grantham  Quickfall ;  Hose  Cottage,  in  that  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Cranswick ;  Grove  House,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Langhom ;  Weaverthorpe  Pasture, 
of  Mr.  James  Marshall ;  Weaverthorpe  Ling,  of  Mr.  John  Smith ;  and  Mount 
Spaniard,  of  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  but  there  are  seyeral  other  good  farm  houses. 

Ijuttons-Amho  Township  contains  3,180  acres,  and  426  persons;  rateable 
value,  £2,072.;  assessed  property,  £2,262.  The  township  comprises  two 
manors,  called  East  and  West  Lutton,  and  the  principal  owners  of  the  soil 
are  Thomas  Ness,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor  of  East  Lutton),  Thomas  John 
Bell,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor  of  West  Lutton),  Thomas  Mitchelson,  Esq., 
Sir  George  Strickland,  and  the  Hey.  H.  Jennings. 

The  Village  of  East  Lutton  stands  2  miles,  and  that  of  West  Lutton  3  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Weaverthorpe.  In  the  latter  hamlet  is  a  small  ancient  Chapel  of 
Ease,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  wooden  belfry.  A  church 
appears  to  have  been  erected  here  so  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
The  School  is  supported  by  subscription.  A  Methodist  Chapel  was  erected 
here  in  1817,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  1848.  The  Manor  House, 
near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Wray. 
A  good  farm  house  in  the  village,  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Fox. 

Westow. — This  parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
river  Derwent,  comprises  the  four  townships  noticed  hereafter,  and  contains 
altogether  2,017  acres,  and  592  inhabitants,  390  of  whom  belong  to  Westow 
township.  George  Saville  Foljambe,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  owner 
of  a  great  part  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  lessee  of  the  appropriator,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.    Joshua  Field,  Esq.,  and  T.  Wells,  Esq.,  are  also  consider- 
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able  landowners  here.     The  surface  is  undulated  and  the  scenery  pleasingly 
Taried ;  limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  and  for  burning  into  lime. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of ^ 
York,  iind  Incumbency  of  the  Rev.  William  Taylor  Wild.    It  is  rated  at 
£4. 18s.  4d.,  and  returned  at  £173.  per  annum.     The  tithes  of  the  parish 
were  commuted  in  1842,  for  £689.  lis.  6d.,  viz.,  the  rectorial  for  £578.,  and 
the  vicarial  for  £114.  lis.  6d.     There  are  33  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  an  ancient  structure,  repaired  in  1821-2,  and 
consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel^  and  tower.  The  latter  is  embatttled,  and  con- 
tains three  bells.     The  interior  is  neat 

The  ViUage  contains  several  good  houses,  and  stands  on  an  eminence  5^ 
miles  S.  of  Malton.  The  School  was  rebuilt  in  1889,  and  is  endowed  with 
the  interest  of  £60.,  left  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sugar,  in  1783 ;  and  the  interest 
of  £20.,  left  by  Henry  Bolton,  subject  to  the  cost  of  repairing  his  tombstone. 

Westaw  Hall  is  an  ancient  mansion,  formerly  a  seat  of  one  branch  of  the 
family  of  Idle,  but  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donkin.  There  are 
three  or  four  farm  houses  here,  called  Oranges,  one  of  which  is  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Cundill ;  and  another,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lotherington, 
being  formerly  covered  with  thatch,  was  burnt  by  lightning,  July  15th,  1887. 
The  poor  have  the  dividends  of  £225.,  three  per  cent,  reduced  annuities, 
purchased  in  1766  with  £198.  58.  7d.,  bequeathed  by  Francis  Idle. 

Eddlethorpe  Township  contains  about  690  acres  in  two  farms,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  49  peraons.  The  land  belongs  to  Sir  T.  Sykes  and  Col.  Norcliffe, 
Rateable  value,  £636.  The  Hamlet  is  situated  2  miles  N.E.  of  Westow. 
Here  are  the  training  and  hunting  stables,  and  kennels,  of  Sir  T.  Sykes. 

Firby  Township  is  pleasantly  situated,  about  1  mile  N.W.  of  Westow.  It 
contains  about  480  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  E.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  owner,  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Harrison,  who  died  in  1848,  and  of  Mrs.  Anna  Harrison,  of  Firby  Hall. 
The  land  is  in  two  farms,  held  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Wilson  and  Mr.  Christopher 
Wilson,  and  its  rateable  value  is  £597.     Population,  43  souls. 

Firhy  Hall  is  a  neat  mansion,  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  encompassed  by  well- 
wooded  grounds,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Derwent. 

Mennethorpe  Township. — Area  about  560  acres;  population,  110  peraons; 
rateable  value,  £821.  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
principal  landowner.  The  York  and  Scarborough  Hallway  passes  through 
the  township.  The  Hamlet  is  ancient  and  secluded,  and  lies  in  the  narrow 
dale  of  a  small  but  rapid  stream,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent,  at 
Lay-Sike-Femj,  about  3  miles  S.W.  of  Malton.     A  very  ancient  water  mill. 
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worked  by  the  above-mentioned  stream,  was  rebuilt  in  1835,  and  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  William  Ward.  Carthagena  is  the  name  given  to  a  lone  farm  house 
here,  built  in  1754,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Jane  Eevis. 

Wetwano. — This  parish  now  belongs  to  the  Bainton  Beacon  division  of 
the  Wapentake  uf  Harthill.  It  has  two  townships,  Wetwang  and  Fimber,  of 
which  the  former  contains  3,900  acres,  and  571  inhabitants.  Bateable  value 
JS3,681. ;  assessed  property,  £2,573.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are 
Sir  T.  Sykes,  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Thos.  Wilberfoss,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  John 
Elgey,  and  John  Robson.  The  Benefice  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  with  the 
Curacy  of  Fimber,  formerly  in  the  patronage  of  the  Prebendary  of  Wetwang, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  but  now,  under  the  Cathedral  Act,  in  that  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  It  is  rated  in  the  King's  Books,  at  £9.  7s.  B^d.,  but 
now  worth  £220.,  per  annum,  and  is  ei^oyed  by  the  R^v.  John  Matthews. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land,  in  1803.  The  Church  (St.  Michael)  is  a 
low  ancient  edifice,  but  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1845-6.  Its  parts  are  a 
nave,  north  aisle,  north  transept,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  in 
which  are  two  beUs.  The  interior  is  ijeat ;  the  body  and  aisle  are  divided 
by  five  pointed  arches  with  circular  pillars.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  very 
handsome,  and  the  ancient  circular  font  is  fixed  upon  a  new  base.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  tablet  to  the  Wilberfoss  feimily,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Craxton,  who  died  in  1833,  after  having  been  45  years  Vicar  of  this  parish. 

The  Village,  which  is  large  and  well-built,  is  seated  on  the  Wolds,  about  6 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Driffield,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  of  the  Wetwang  Sta- 
tion, on  the  Malton  and  Driffield  Railway.  The  Schools,  which  are  well 
conducted  on  the  National  system,  are  chiefly  supported  by  Sir  T.  Sykes,  by 
whom  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  held  was  erected  in  1843.  The 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  in  1812,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in 
1824.  Wetwang  House,  the  seat  of  T.  Wilberfoss,  Esq.,  is  a  good  mansion. 
BocJdands  is  the  name  given  to  a  neat  residence  erected  in  1853,  by  E.  H. 
Clements,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Holmfield  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Elgey, 
son  of  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

Fimber  Chapelry, — Area,  1840  acres ;  population,  179  persons ;  rateable 
value,  £1,836. ;  assessed  property,  £1,940.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  chief  owner  of  the  land,  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  WelbourQ,  and 
Mr.  Robt  T.  Horsley,  have  small  estates  here.  The  township  lies  mostly 
in  a  deep  vale  of  the  Wolds,  of  which,  the  picturesque  acclivities  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  two  large  lakes. 

The  Village  is  situated  8}  miles  W.N.W.  of  Driffield,  and  2t  N.W.  of 
Wetwang,  and  contains  a  few  good  farm  houses,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Mor- 
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timer,  Cooper,  &c.  The  Chapd-of-EiMie  is  a  small  ancient  buOding,  standing 
on  an  eminence.  The  Curacy  is  annexed  to  Wetwang.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1803. 

The  Weslejans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  small  places  of  worship 
here ;  and  there  is  a  small  School,  which  was  establishedi  and  is  supported 
bj  Lady  Sykes.  Among  the  scattered  farms  are  Ckmudaek,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Witty ;  Fimher  Field,  in  that  of  Mr.  Rd.  Horsley ; 
the  Grange,  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke ;  and  Fimber  Leng,  or  Ling,  is  held  by  Mr. 
Richard  Anderson. 

Wharram-Pebct. — ^Besides  the  township  of  Wharram-Percy,  this  parish 
contains  three  other  townships,  noticed  below ;  the  area  and  population  of 
the  whole  being  0,017  acres  and  685  souls;  of  which  Wharram-Percy  con- 
tains 1,400  acres,  and  171  inhabitants.  The  place,  which  is  situated  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Malton,  consists  chiefly  of  two  farm  houses,  called  Wharram  Percy 
House  and  Bella  House,  the  former  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Gofton, 
and  the  latter  of  Mrs.  Jane  Monkman.  The  whole  of  the  land  belongs  to 
Henry  WiUoughby,  Esq.  The  rateable  value  of  the  township  is  £1,290. 
The  Malton  and  Driffield  lino  of  Railway  is  carried  along  the  Wharram 
Valley  by  very  heavy  earth  works.  The  ground  in  this  vale  is  of  a  very 
treacherous  character  for  such  works,  and  in  one  embankment  alone,  during 
the  formation  of  the  line,  solid  blocks  of  limestone  rubble  were  tipped  for 
upwards  of  six  weeks  at  a  time,  without  the  embankment  itself  being  ad- 
vanced a  yard.  No  less  a  quantity  of  rock  than  some  60,000  or  60,000  tons 
were  swallowed  up  at  this  place.  At  Wharram-le-Street  there  is,  on  this 
line,  a  beautiful  wooden  viaduct,  200  yards  long,  having  twelve  openings  of 
20  feet  each,  and  eight  of  40  feet  each.  Its  height  is  about  30  feet,  and  it 
is  entirely  supported  on  piles  of  great  length. 

The  Living  is  a  Discharged  Vicarage,  united  with  that  of  Wharram-in-the- 
Street,  rated  at  £11.  ISs.  4d.,  and  returned  at  £185.  per  annum.  Patron, 
H.  WiUoughby,  Esq. ;  Vicar,  Rev.  Robert  Ellis.  The  Church  stands  in  a 
deep,  lonely,  and  narrow  dell,  and  is  an  ancient  structure,  having  a  nave  and 
chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower,  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  The 
church  formerly  had  aisles,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1829.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  take  it  down  and  build  a  new  church  at  Thixendale,  in  a 
more  central  position  for  the  parishioners.  From  foundations  disoovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  it  appears  evident  that  a  village  of  some 
extent  formerly  stood  there. 

Raisthorpe  and  Dirdnll,  or  Burdale,  Township  comprises  2,180  acres,  and 
187  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  0  miles  S.E.  of  Malton.    The  township  is 
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in  two  farms,  and  its  rateable  value  is  £1,305.  Bxtisthorpe  Home  and  farm 
is  the  property  of  Thomas  Bentlej  Locke,  Esq.,  of  Hessle  Mount,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  John  Jewison,  farmer.  Burdale  Hottse  and  farm  belongs 
to  H.  Willoughbj,  Esq.,  and  is  held  by  Mr.  John  North.  It  has  a  rabbit 
warren  of  400  acres.  Here  is  Burdale  Tunnel,  on  the  Malton  and  Driffield 
Railway,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  engineering 
skill  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  1,774  yards  in  length,  and  is  nearly  all  con- 
structed of  brick  work,  in  cement.  It  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  blue  shale,  or  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  then  gets  into  the  chalk ; 
it  was  driven  from  sight  shafts,  ihe  deepest  of  which  was  800  feet  deep ;  and 
three  of  these  shafts  are  permanently  bricked,  and  kept  open  for  the  purpose 
of  ventilation.  Burdale  Station,  on  this  railway,  is  situated  in  ono  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  chalk  valleys  of  the  Wolds. 

Thixendale,  or  Thikendale  TovonaJiip, — Area,  3,007  acres ;  population,  266 
souls;  rateable  value,  £1,834.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
principal  landowner;  but  James  Hall,  Esq.,  and  the  Messrs.  Seymour,  of 
York,  have  estates  here.  The  place  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  name  from 
its  being  the  junction  of  sixteen  narrow  dales;  and  it  was  the  seat  of  John 
de  Serevaux,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  York,  in  the  2dih  of 
Edward  I.  (1300.)    The  township  is  exceedingly  wild  and  picturesque. 

The  Village  is  snugly  seated  in  a  dale  surrounded  by  hills,  about  8^  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Malton,  and  3  S.  of  Wharram-Percy.  The  School  was  erected 
in  1849,  by  Sir  T.  Sykes,  and  is  supported  by  Lady  Sykes.  A  Wetleyan 
Chapel  was  built  here  in  1837.  The  Manor  House,  occupied  by  Mr.  WiUiam 
Buttle,  was  erected  near  the  site  of  an  old  one,  in  1843.  Bradham  and 
Pluckham  are  the  names  given  to  two  feurms  here.  The  Grange  Farm  is  held 
by  Mr.  John  Richardson ;  the  Greets  Farm,  by  Mr.  Robert  Gieenshaw ;  the 
GiUs  Farm,  by  Mr.  Francis  Cooke;  and  tho  Riggs,  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J. 
Buttle.  In  a  field  on  the  latter  farm,  caUed  Howe  Field,  are  two  large  bar- 
rows, which  were  opened  in  1844,  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club,  when 
a  British  vase  of  sun  dried  clay  was  discovered,  deposited  in  a  sort  of  circular 
pavement  of  chalk  stone ;  and  other  indications  of  the  mode  of  sepulture 
practised  by  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  urn,  together 
vrith  a  remarkably  fine  celt  of  bronze,  which  was  turned  up  here  in  plough- 
ing, since  the  period  of  the  visitation  of  the  Club,  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  at  York. 

Towthorpe  Township  belongs  to  Y.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  and  comprises  1,790 
acres,  and  61  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  three  cottages,  called  High  Tow- 
thorpe,  and  a  large  old  mansion,  now  divided  into  two  farm  houses,  and  is 
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situated  8  miles  S.E.  of  Wharram-Percy.  The  place  is  said  to  have  for- 
merly had  a  village,  which  was  destroyed  hy  fire,  and  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Ughtred. 

Wharram-Le-Street,  or  Wharram-in-the-Street, — The  area  of  this  parish 
is  2,034  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £lfiOS, ;  its  population  is  131  souls ; 
Amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,922.  The  whole  parish  belongs  to  H. 
Willoughby,  Esq.,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  Ldving  is  a  Dischax^ed 
Vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  impropriator,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  Incum- 
bency of  the  Rev.  Kt.  Ellis.  It  is  rated  at  £6.,  was  augmented  with  £400. 
of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,  in  1773  and  1788,  and  is  now  returned  at  £185. 
per  annum,  including  Wharram-Percy.  The  Church  (St  Mary)  comprises  a 
nave,  with  a  north  aisle,  and  south  porch,  a  chancel,  and  west  tower.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  vestry,  erected  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
late  Lord  Middleton.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain ;  the  font  is  ancient. 

The  Village,  which  is  small,  is  seated  on  the  acclivities  of  a  valley,  near 
several  springs,  which  give  rise  to  two  rivulets,  one  running  east,  and  the 
other  west.  It  is  distant  6^  miles,  S.E.  of  Malton.  In  the  village  are  two 
farm-houses,  occupied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Boys,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Harrison ;  -and  the 
Grange  Farm  is  held  by  Mr.  George  Fletcher.  For  some  particulars  of  the 
Hallway,  see  the  foregoing  parish  of  Wharram-Percy. 

WiNTRiNGHAM. — The  towuship  of  Wintringham  with  Linton  and  Newton, 
and  the  chapelry  of  Knapton,  are  included  in  this  parish.  The  area  of  the 
township  is  5,740  acres,  and  its  population  335  persons.  Hateablo  value, 
£4,571. ;  assessed  property,  £5,018.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  farm 
of  Linton,  the  land  is  exclusively  the  property  of  Sir  George  Strickland,  who 
is  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  soil,  near  the  river  Derwent,  is  clay  alternated 
with  sand ;  and  towards  the  south  the  land  rises  into  Wolds  of  fertile  and 
chalky  soil.     The  surface  is  diversified  with  numerous  small  streams. 

The  Living  is  a  donative,  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  G.  Strickland,  the  impro- 
priator ;  and  the  present  incumbent  is  the  Kev.  Thos.  Addison,  whose  stipend 
from  the  impropriator,  is  6b.  8d.  every  Sunday.  The  Church  (St  Peter)  was 
given  by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  to  his  Priory  at  Malton.  It  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  comprising  the  usual  parts  of  a  parish  church.  The  tower  contains 
three  bells,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  spire.  The  interior  is  neatly 
fitted  up ;  the  nave  and  chancel  are  separated  by  an  old  oak  screen,  and  the 
east  ends  of  the  aisles,  formerly  chapels,  are  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  by  similar  screen  work.  Some  of  the  windows  contain  fragments 
of  stained  glass. 

The  ViUage  is  situated  6  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Malton.     The  School  is  sup- 
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ported  by  subscription.  The  WesUyan  Chapel  was  erected  in  1884.  The 
Manor  House,  an  ancient  farm  house  in  the  village,  is  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Oliver. 

Newton  House,  a  neat  mansion,  situated  in  a  well-wooded  lawn,  is  the 
occasional  residence  of  Sir  G.  Strickland,  whose  chief  seat  is  Boynton  Hall. 

Linton  farm,  hamlet,  or  grange,  belongs  to  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  is  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Pinder.  The  house,  which  was  rebuilt  about  ten 
years  ago,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  a  monastic  cell,  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
Scarborough.  South  Wold  Farm  is  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cra- 
thome ;  Thomdale,  of  Mr.  Robert  Craihome ;  and  there  are  other  scattered 
farms  called  Scardale,  Eochdale,  and  Wray  Slack.  The  poor  of  Wintringham 
have  the  dividends  of  £160.,  three  per  cent,  consolidated  bank  annuities,  pur- 
chased with  £71.  10s.  Od.,  left  by  Sir  William  Strickland,  in  1736,  and  four 
other  donors.     They  have  also  the  interest  of  JB3.  9s.  3d. 

Knapton  Chapelry. — ^Area,  9,740  acres;  population,  d63  souls;  rateable 
value,  £3,543.;  assessed  property,  £1,651.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  Tindall  family  from  the  Moorsoms  of  Scarborough,  and  now  belongs  to 
James,  Robert,  William  Hy.,  Richard  H.,  and  Charles  Tindall,  Esqrs. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scarborough  road,  7  miles  N.E. 
of  Malton.  Kw^ton  Hall,  a  neat  building,  at  the  rear  of  which  are  pleasure 
grounds,  gardens,  &c.,  is  the  seat  of  James  Tindall,  Esq. 

The  Chapd  is  a  small  building,  and  the  Living  is  a  Perpetual  Curacy,  in 
the  gift  of  James  TindaU,  Esq.,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason ; 
and  of  the  annual  value  of  £54.  There  is  no  burial  ground  attached  to  it. 
The  Wesl^ans  have  a  place  of  worship  here.  Knapton  Lodge  is  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mr.  John  Dales,  farmer ;  ^e  Orange  Farm,  of  about  800  acres, 
is  managed  by  Mr.  William  Hugill;  Knapton  Carr  Farm  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Harper ;  and  Wath  House,  by  Mr.  R.  TindaU,  farmer.  Mrs. 
Ann  Lovell  and  Mr.  Richd.  Lovell  are  farmers,  residing  in  the  village.  Near 
the  village  is  the  Knapton  Station  on  the  York  and  Scarborough  Railway. 

Yeddinoham. — ^This  parish  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  at  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Wapentake,  and  contains  1,150  acres,  and  104  inhabi- 
tants, including  a  part  of  West  Heslerton.  Its  rateable  value  is  £738.,  and 
the  assessed  property  amounts  to  £70d.  The  land  belongs  chiefly  to  Wm. 
Thompson  and  G.  Cholmley,  Esqrs.,  but  there  are  several  other  freeholders. 
Before  the  year  1163  Roger  and  Helewysia  de  Clere  founded  at  this  place 
a  Priory,  for  nine  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  which  was  dedicated  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  At  the  Disssolution  its  revenues  were  valued 
at  £26.  6s.  8d.,  and  the  site  was  granted  to  Bobert  Holgate,  Bishop  of 
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Llandaff,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  Two  aneicut  arches  and  a  pisciiuii 
eft  holy  water  font^  are  the  atlj  remains  of  this  estaUishment,  and  thej  are 
situated  <fn  the  north  side  of  the  Derwent  in  the  parish  of  Ebberstoii. 

The  Chureh  of  Yeddingham  was  consecrated  in  1941,  and  given  to  the 
above  Priotj,  by  Ankedn  de  HesLarton ;  which  gift  was  confirmed  by  King 
Henry  m.  The  Lmng  is  a  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King%  Books  at  £5. 
4s.  3d.,  and  now  returned  at  iSd06.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted 
in  1770,  for  83  acres  of  ktnd  here,  and  a  yearly  modus  of  £10.  13s.  There 
are,  besides,  60  acres  of  glebe  famd  in  West  Heslerton.  The  patronage  is 
vested  in  Eaii  FitEwiUsam,  and  the  present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  Constastine 
Bernard  Yeoman. 

The  Fabric  of  the  diurch  (St  Mary)  is  small,  plain,  and  ancient,  and 
consists  of  a  body  and  ehaned,  wiith  a  beiU  turret  conteinmg  two  beUs. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a  plain  stone  building,  near  the  churchyard. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Derwent,  and 
on  the  Scarborough  road,  about  9(  miles  N.E.  of  Maltoa.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge,  of  three  arohes,  built  in  1731. 

The  Sehooly  erected  in  1837,  is  self  supporting.  The  Wedeyan  Chapel 
was  erected  in  1843.  A  hamlet  or  portion  of  Yedingham  parish,  south  of 
the  village,  is  called  Court  Houses. 

Yeddingham  Cottage  is  the  residence  and  property  of  William  Thompson, 
Esq.,  and  there  are  a  few  scattered  iarm  houses  in  the  parish. 


THE  END. 
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Page    89,  to  the  first  payagn^  add — There  is  a  district  known  as  the 

OroveUf  or  Orowths,  the  name  formeily  giren  to  the  space 
between  the  artificial  banks  erected  to  keep  the  waters  of  the 
Humber  confined  to  its  channel.  The  word  grove,  or  groove, 
means  to  dig  or  hollow  oat,  and  the  use  of  its  application 
to  this  land,  was  owing  to  the  tide  sometimes  digging  away 
the  land.  For  a  sopposed  derivation  of  the  name  Wmcolmlee, 
see  page  189. 
104.  Bank  of  England,  A  new  building  for  diis  bank  is  about  to  be 
erected,  in  Whitefriargate,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Charity  Hall. 
104,  151.  Com  Exchange.  A  public  dinner  took  place  in  this  build- 
ing on  Monday,  the  6th  of  January,  1856,  and  on  the  15th 
of  the  same  month  it  was  opened  for  business  by  the  Corpo- 
ration— the  owners  of  the  franchise  of  the  market — who  de- 
clared that  on  and  after  that  day,  the  open  Com  and  Seed 
Markets  in  the  borough  should  be  held  in  High  Street,  between 
Chapel  Lane  and  Bishop  Lane,  and  in  the  open  space  at  tho 
east  end  of  the  new  Com  Exchange. 

148,  line  10.  The  new  schools  here  alluded  to  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building  having  been 
laid  on  the  15th  of  October,  1855,  by  the  Catholic  Bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs.  They  are  to  be  called  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Schools. 

147.  Cogan's  Charity  School.  At  line  8  from  the  foot,  for  forty, 
read  sixty. 

S61,  last  line,  for  south,  read  north. 

271.  St.  Mary's  Church.  To  the  first  paragraph  add — The  legend 
or  history  of  St.  Katherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  is,  according 
to  Gent,  curiously  painted  in  fourteen  square  divisions  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel. 
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Page    372,  at  the  8th  line  from  the  foot,  for  18dd,  read  1835. 

281,  line  0  from  the  foot,  for  Durham,  read  Eipon. 

888.  Patrington  church  is  situated  near  the  east  end,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  We  omitted  to  notice  an  annual  FUnter 
Show,  which  takes  place  at  Patrington. 

367.  Hedon  CathoUe  Chapd.  The  altar  piece  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fisher's  gift  to  the  side  altar  of  this  chapeL 

380,  line  7,  for  £8.,  read  £6. 
„     467,  lines  34  and  25,  for  Sir  G.  Strickland,  read  Walter  Strickland, 

Esq.,  of  Cokethorpe  Park,  Oxfordshire 
„  408,  line  6  from  the  foot — Scorborough  is  now  in  the  North  Hunslej 
Beacon  Division  of  Harthill  Wapentake ;  and  Warter  is  now 
included  in  the  Wilton  Beacon  Division  of  the  same  Wapen- 
take. Wetwang,  which  was  in  the  Bnckrose  Wapentake,  is 
now  in  the  Bainton  Beacon  Division  of  Harthill. 

528,  last  line,  for  Durham's,  read  jRtponV. 

604,  line  10,  for  Workhouse  Master,  read  Clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Chuxrdians;  at  same  page,  0th  line  from  the  foot,  is  noticed 
North  Hall,  which  does  not  belong  to  Howden,  but  is  situated 
in  the  township  of  Faxfleet,  in  South  Cave  parish. 


ft 
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